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RabbIiX hM say impcrUo' treaty d peeee, hoiit(n» poiretfiil the 
vietaiiouB and howevtr willi % nqaia^^tfrte^t the 

.penalty of deft't, eettled pern nently tne ubom in dJipute, 
thorooghly clean>‘d the slate, ad given Batufactory eecimty 
tni future. none of the great European treetiee of the 
ttit oentuij van eueli a claim be made. Will the Treaty of 
VereeiUee, ao little marked by any departure from the merely 
retributive motivee which have dictate aimilar doeumente in 
the paet, prove an exception to the rule? Have its many authors 
« 0 nd ix*-^ ‘'"Ts attempted too much? Might they not have done 
better ^o be s^isfied with readjustments less ambitions, kae oon> 
tentioua, less spectacular? MTas it really easential that a great 
war alionid iaane m territorial changes of oorreqionding megni* 
tude? European atateamanahip is a hundred years older ainoe 
, \ ongreas of Vienna— does the treaty justify the oondneioa 
Ill is a hundred years wiser? 

'Already it is as clear as daylight that, far from being a final, 
Ml-ruond settlement, the treaty which still awaits 1^'** otauji • 
signature is full of jutfalls and occasions of mischief. 

Perliaps attention has been concentrated hitherto too qxcln- 
vely upon what nmy be called the credit side of the aooeont— 
e indenmities to be exacted ftom Gomany, the restrictions 
pon her power to 'work evil in future, the destruction of her 
oilitarism, and the like. But a balanco-eheet has two sidee, and 
ts aoandnes8.or othenrise depends altogether upon whether tiie 
iteme on bot^ sides ar* cuieedy stated and the'acoming result 
shows gain or lose. ic easier in cmnmerei^ stock-taking 

than to.qiagnify assets u.«f to do it in perfect honesty end good 
jkitt’; 00 the other hand, nothing is more difficult then to minir 
/tause liabiHtias— th^ at Inufi, are sure to be real and can seMom 
be written down, nuns thing holds good b poUtios, and it 
''TfRII^be amiss, tIkiMroe, to eaQ attention to some of the 
yHilway iriBch must be set against the positive sals* 
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: ;6bot, when the 
i came hither not 
Iding new ones^ 
the xu€ came from 
this is ihe tA;\ty which " 
went to Paris to fra^. T! 
their known idealisijf and 
foresight which attest the seeftn them flatly fi^bid the thought. * 
It is only when we bear in m^d the influencm which hav^J^^n 
at work in Paris making against mnil ArailimSg^ any lafrao. th^t 
we can understand how it comes about that the treaty is one 
dc concenofice— a compromise between incompatible principles 
and ideals. The two statesmen who have during the past six 
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months represented in Paris the specifically Anglo-Saxon view of 
things know better than any others what they are ''“hpr ’ 

they are doing it. To suppose that either of them hq(6 simply 
been misled by rash and ill-informed advisers is an impossible 
assumption.^ If this is not the peace they w'snted an^ would 
have liked, the reason is that they cannot at present o. *ain a. 
different one in face of the unrestrained opposition of otV (liei • 
who do not follow their ends, think their thoughts, or share ti^jir '* 


asni rations. 

From first they were confronted by enormous difficulties. 
The spokesmen of France in particular, craving security, hot 
convinced themselves that this would be impossible unless Get 
many were permanently crippled, not only as a military Powe^ 
but politically and commercially. Conscious that France ha 
been regarded in Germany as the “hereditary enemy ” ever’feinui 
the days of Tiouis XIII., France refused to }>elieve that the futur 
could be diffeipnt from the past, and *bat in undoing the fata 
blunder of 1671 Germany could be tnistid to forget and forgivr . 
earlier wrongs of her own and maki^a' *<ew start. She saw hex 
self, a country with a population oM< ^y millions and a •sta-tionarj 
birt^-rate, confronted by a virile aDd|yolific people of between 
sixty and seventy millions. How Ute ti e conditions to 
equalised as that was impossible, imade less unbro^ 
able? France saw her hope in the aDPlM|^ i of th e old maxim 
Divide et impera, Germany must be s]^' iffig^^^itionedf. i 
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/M tnj further leciirity meM.be icnight in e new qrMena of 
allianisear Upon th^^pimdpl||£hrendi Meteimen hove worked 
unudMently end » inmacdcmsly the negotiations over the 

treaty* of peace, welcoming eveiylw^vj^glNJ} however impnetio- 
able*, which seemedf to promote the d^ei6berment of OeMnany. 

To these influeniShs and W this spirmhe* British and Amdncan ' 
rfrpresentatives hsve betn con^pelled ttwefer faiv.more than can 
have been their widi. In spirit'and irtj^ioQ the •rebty it dMn- 
tially the Work of Foeh and Cl^men^au, and its cnjy f^nlt in 
their eyes is that it is not more Hvere. The Rt^Cs-tiuth is 
told by the Paris journal;**!!^ which, in -ULS^yloriDg its 

undue mildness, reflects: ‘*The coi.ditionB wo^lfl haVe been 


and blows, have assented to the treaty in its present 
form is tbat''tbey know it to be unworkable and are willing that 
France and those who have abetted her shall convince them- 
selves of this by the hard and swift logic of facts. If this sup- 
fxisition is correct — and 1 am prepared to believe it— it will not 
be the 'iiVst tiltfic that w*ise men have deliberately done unwise 
things in order that foolish men might by experience learn 
wisdom. 

Those who are accustomed to take long views i^re naturally 
most Xnxious about the territorial aspects of the treaty. It can 
hardbT'Jiie doubted that the countries which for the moment 
Ivvieve that they have gamed most at Germany's expense will 

in the end find that they have profited least. And yet they Nid 

' a precious opportunity of i^ncliiding a peace of agr6e*«v6nt and 
go^will, which w'ould have given security both to tbem and to 
' Kurope. It was to the interest of France to be satisfied with 
Vlsace- Lorraine. Not only was her claim to its retrocession 
inderstood and approved by all the world, but this was the only 
'territorinl compensation officially demanded on her behalf during 
tlie war.. There is every reason to believe that in the interest 
of a permaneift closure \,f a tbree-centnries-old feud New 
Germany, no longer d<»njiiAited by the military |xirty, wbuld have 
agreed {o make that |)ainfii1 act of renunciation, as one of justice, 
and as- a final settlement of old scores, bearing no grudge. 

'> Unfoiibnateiy, no sooner had her enemy, appealing to Presi- 
dent Wilson's Foartec*n Points, one of whi^ was the return to 
Franqpaf tlie spoilB of^lSTOii but no more, accepted the Annistioe 
and the condition ci inl^tence which the enforcement of its 
tieoeasary stipulationa entailed, than a wild qnrit of 
B S 



/^^/^nt if Foch and ClemeAceau had been able to act akxne, 
bu^Hsary to adjust the common effort to the views 
•lates and to economic considerations.** 

, fPks which by stated that the only reason why the British 
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Ghttavinifim 'took jx}M 9 et)tuon of €X at loMfc of the bMI4 ^ 
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the. first time to the Haar^ 
for which was jiistii 
^ Focly declared that 
' Kl^pe M. Clemenoeau, 

11^ historv ufsaid 
IWB^pian , ^oinptl V * 
frussia^j^hird-rah* 8t^ 
tlie, (lehtruyini:! 

pofwiblc^l^HH been 


!^noft mereT^ihe coal, the wish J 
the territory-j^nd when Marahak 
ay must be putted right across the 
[i<H» knqprledge orf^nnany and Qer- 
no greater than that -of the average 
r» seethe deinaiiti. The reduction of 
w^k to have been the complement of 
lrin|in ^^ty. This mistaken and im- 
Jliiid tpaTrench support of the Pole^ 
in all tf^r cl&sms to rnihsiiin teiinory ; it explains why Denmark 
18 being presse'il to accr^it nut •merely the di stricts o f North 
Schleswig which are heib on ethnographical which 

Prussia IS quite willing to cede, but actually srSch 1..T7 ^ 
she wants, it explains whv at the presc* ^^^ 

Mangin, with the entouiagemeiit of his .yet vffth 

singular disregard lor Ins obligations u> the mner Allies, ih 
scheming for the creation of a beiurutist Kheuicih re}mbhc. 

It w'as onl> after mu<h plain s|K^akiiig, iiienrllv but |)erfecth 
explicit, that the dangenius teniiK*ratiiie ot Fren^ riiaiu inism 
became lowered and the tension was i«lie%ed ^liat l^YUhce was 
told, in effect, hei Hntish and Aiiienean Mhes w.is •'Annex 
the Saar Valle> outiight, take the wlioh^ leit hank ol the llhine, 
take Berlii%Jt^eli if >011 will, hut leineinhei that }ou ^11 do 11 j 
on 30ur own ie*.punsihilit} , foi no deiii'K iati< nation ^dl Im / 
behind you ” • f 

Brought back to a •asisi* ui realities Fiaiiec was perMiailfslwti| 
"^Vk^Ainore moderate view ut the Mtiiation, but it was solely di \ 
to theeb»Umdedness and firmness ol the fhitish l*nme MinisteT 
(who had to fare 'much ill-maiiiieml attack fnnii the (liaiivuiistij 
M'ction of the Purls Pn-ssi and of President Wilson that het 
Gargantuan thirst lor territory has bet 11 hlaked, though ml 
quenched, b> a less potent di aught thati slu* wisheil The lef| 
Bhine proji'cts of annexation became in the end whittled dow* 
to the Saar Va 11 e\ arrangement as it now stands. « By tli'i 
arrangement France ih tf> obtain tln^coal ot the* region for fifteeil 
years aini Oennany is to have a rigm to buy back the mines ai 
the end of that term. Tliat is a measure of justice. ^I'lie rest f ( 
the scheme is pregnant with niiHchief For it is pnipomyl thas 
the mining area, with its five or six hundred thousand O'erraa**^ 
inhabitants, shall be placed iindei^nteriational control (or tf 
same period, after which the popnlalbn is to decide 
whether it will retain Gennan citiseimip or pass to France. J 
While I believe that this internationalisatioDVifya Germi^j 
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f Jffitoiy xnd pQiKila.tkHi is snttnty xmiaoessHey nmsue, poft 
to,bs oomiiMiidsa by ^ icmfiA j^tiosl iiurtiiiot. Kmiirt in fait* 
0688 be nndentood^ whsfc it i il ^ ix.j ^ ptoiniae intended nmidy 
to the face of Fmnoe, or rsld]nM||p f^oea of her thwarted 
Ohawinista. Theaft men wanted anqMatVm outright. Neither 
our Prime Miniater^nor Preaident Wara would aaaent, and in 
the impasie thus created the device deferred decision waa 
accepted. No one beUevea, however, tuXt a pUbihcitM, wbeqaaer 
tiJcen, will favour Fraqee, and few people believe tliat it tjnll be 
taken at all. NevertheleaB, h is ea^ tp see what the gf the 
arrangement will be. There w'ill be fifteen ye^of acute 
aggravation; during thia tiin<' a large homogeneoua German 
{lupulation will occupy an intolerably humiliating atatua; and 
the pride entire German nation will be wounded for no 

ilMul purpose. The Baar Valley arrangement is one of those 
I 'lin-pru^kH which 1 nrt and irritate more than straight, honest, 
downright blows. 

The niiatuke made ly France in the West has been repeated, 
chiefly <i\\ing to h«sr encouragement, by the Poles in the Bast 
of Germuii>. None of the Allied nations aent to war in order 
to re-eatahlish a Polish State. That measure, inevitable as it 
has a l)\-]»nidiict of the struggle. There were, of 

eoursis cogent reasoim why a New Poland should he created, 
hut the worst of all reoHons has been exploited b}* the Polish 
leaders and their I'Veneh sympathisers 1 iiberty-loving peoples 
saw iij^tlie nH*<institution of Poland a taniy act of justice, the 
rseogi.Vion of nationalist aspirations which agCh of oppression 
had failtnl to shatter or weaken, and the destruction iii the three 
wrtitioDing States of a s3'Fteui of asi'endancw which had proved 
^ >ail for the ruling rai'e^ mid de*^|MTutr1y had for the split 
nto fragments anil aubjected against its will to alien domination. 
. The I’oU"*, and with them the French Ministers, saw' in the 
M roatioii of 7'oLind another step towards the disiueinliernient of 
I lerriiaiiy and thus the crippling of a dangennis neighlxnir, and 
' 1 acting u|H>ii this motive they have far overstepfied the limits 
»f prudence and safety. 

Had they been well-advised aud teiii|ierate in their demand^, 
the Poles might in all probability have had a si'ttlenient of con- 
sent with Prussia. Before the war there was in that country a 
growing boily of ojiinion which had yoine to regard the Polish 
'iroblfun wf hofieleRs and the old aggravating policy of Germaniaa- 
I on as a complete failure. Huiring the war not a few influential 
P oice a wer e raiatvl in favourAif a ** square* deal ” with the Poles, 
j he eiflSr of which was to have been the cn^ation of an auto- 
.uomoua Pdish comraouwealth comprising, besides Russian and 
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Aaq|irian Baland, the ethnographioel Polidi dtelrieto of Prosiih ' 
in 80 far as these could be agglodiinrate$^<^ih the more homo^ 
geneons populations lying JgHffc nast and'H^uth. Even more 
desirous for a sottlemenjidil^^ese lines was^the public c^inion 
of the rest of Germany Varhich has never ceased to upbraid 
> Prussia for her inability isither to asaimilaW or conciliate her 
Polish citizens. Such j^ettlement would not have given the 
Pdies all they wanted, it would have given them more than 
they hbd evei dared to hope for before the war, and it should 
have zatiaf]|d» reasonable ambitions. 

The le^vs of the Polish nationalist movement, who have 
spared nftther effort nor money in their endeavour to exploit the 
war in the service of their canso, declined to listen to any such 
counsels of moderation. They wanted to see Poland reroAstituted 
m her ancient territorial proportions, regardless of the politiCdi, 
demographk*al, and economic changes which have occiirre4 in 
the intervening centuries; and the fact that under German in- 
fluence large territories had in the interval be^n brought to a 
high level of eultnre and prosperity was to them only an 
additional reason for a clean sweep of the dominant race, even 
m its chief strongholds, like Danzig. The result i»« that the Poles 
have persuaded the Allies to give them a large part of West 
Prussia, with control of its seaport and capital, which is as little 
Polish as Berlin or Cologne, a slice of East Prussia, which is to 
he cut off fegm the rest of the monarchy, and the rich industrial 
region of Upper Silesia, though that region ceased to he'^jart of 
Poland six centuries ago. In the ease of Upper Sil^a the 
motive for annexation is adniitUdly sheer cupidity. The mineral 
.wealth and the great iron wotks of the region are all in Oerinaii | 
hands, and though in the Oppeln (ro\ eminent area the Poles Hre{ 
in a large m9]hrity, they do not speak pure I\)1ish and they have 
to a large degree kept aloof from the nationalist movement. ' 
What js of greater inipfirtanee is the fact that in T’pfier Silesia | 
the Poles predominate solely in virtue of the present industrial | 
conditions, so that then presence there no more creates a titles 
to jiOBSGBsion than does the presence of T’ohrii fFews in (certain t 
quarters of East London. « 

Let it«he added tJiat the greater part of tlie iuhahitants of the 
districts to be annexed in the interest of Poland, (lerinanA as well 
as Poles, are to be transferred to a new a11(*gianco without so 
much as ‘^By your leave! ” As incidental results of th^ -disas- 
trous territorial changes projiosedM relatively high civilisation 
will be placed under a distinetl^lower one; an o rd^ y and^ 
efficient system of government will replaced by one, yet to 
be organised, for which no one who knows the Pol^ will dare 
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to jpiredict order sod still less efBdenoj ; a lystom of locri admfaiis- 
ftration unequalled else^bare to tbe Cmtinent will fidl to pieees ; 
industry will be cri{4[>led and {^^yndysed; hundieds.of thaasands 
of workpeople will lose tbe adva^ ^^'j^jo f the beneficent scheme 
of sqciql insurance^tin introducing ^j^Oecmany led the world ; 
and the present radai enmities will be'accentuated a hundredfold. 

^ Of the territories to be taken from Austria it is not necessary ' 
to speak ; Austria having died intestate, the Poles have recbuaed 
possession of the Habsburg riiare in the partition ol ISIS,* and 
here the claim was reasonable. It is different with Bussian 
Poland. Russia, though desperately sick, is not deafl, but far 
from it ; in due time, if not dispatched by her too dg&dv doctors, 
most of them quacks, she will come out of her fever, and then 
she wilLcall /or an account of their stewardship from those who 
4^;e had charge of her affairs. The Allies are to-day rightly 
calling for the restoration to France and Belgium of all property 
a|>(AH)printcd by their invaders. Such a demand Russia will like- 
wise make as sfion as she comes to herself, and it may be that 
Poland will have first to give back the territory which she has 
taken without peniiisaion. 

M. Kerensky has just warned the Allies against the mistake of 
infringing Russia's sovereign rights, and the warning wras needed. 
What guarantee existh that Russia will accept arrangements 
iiiadi* over Iut head? Without her acquiescence her frontiers are 
being ievis€>d and huge blices of territory lopped off the old Empire 
HI all ^lirei'tions and c*onverted into, or annexed to,i new States. 
Who an seriously believe that these transactions can possiblv 
Tabt, be free from anxiety lest Russia's sympathies for the 
.Mlied cause will not as a consequence of them be estranged and 
diverted into hoMile channels, Gennany, of course, being the 
tertiun gaudenst 

There are diMpiieting signs that the Poles, in their eagerness 
to pli\y again a }>art in Kuro(>can affairs in the grand style of old. 
are leading the Powers into a jierfeet quagmire of difficulty and 
danger. No sooner had* the boundaries of New Poland been fixed 
than they liegan to embark uixm a policy of aggression on their 
own account. Their loaders have left us in no doubt that it is 
their intention to extend the frontiers of the new State just to 
the extent of their wish and power. Several weeks ago General 
Haller was dispatched by the Allies (and at their expense) to 
Warniw.at the head of the Polish Army, and he heralded his 
arrival there with an incendiary speech, in which he said : **The 
Poles in Spiz, Orawa, Silesia, and Pomerania were calling to 
their UdChers, and Poland w'ould not rest until they were rescued. 
If Poland ordered it, the Polish soldiers from the Carpathians 
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to the BiJtic would extend her frontiers et the bejfoiiet’s pointr*’ 
That is a Pan-PdloniBin which pots* to tbajblodi all we know el 
Pan-Oennanisin. In their am^n to foundkb powerfid milit^ 
State the Poles are now lot territory, populated by 

other races, to which theyCave no claiin whatever, either, on 
historical or any other groonds, trusting that the Great Powers 
will be behind them with military force in the difficulties which 
are qjer)»in .to oome directly the Bussian nation recovers the 
mastery of its own affairs. Disregarding the solemn pledge given 
on theit behalf by M. Paderewski, they have invaded and appro- 
{riated a liu^ge part of the Ukraine, where they have proclaimed 
martial lewand are enforcing a rigime of terrorism, and they 
are fdso bent upon the annexation of Lithuania. In this way it 
is hopel to create a State of thirty-two million inhabitantst barely 
one ha^f of whom will be Poles ! 

It has been said of the Poles that they excite in everyone sym- 
pathy, but in no one confidence. Their action since the establiah- 
ment of the Warsaw Government promises tt> coA them even the 
sympathy of those who have hitherto looker! ii|h>u their national 
aspirations with goodwill. Jjord Palmerston once wrote to liord 
Clarendon : ** There is a passion in the human heart stronger 
than the desire to be free from injustict* and wropg, and that is 
the desire to inflict injustice and wrong ujMm others ” This the 
Poles are proving. If the horrible massacres which have already, 
been committed upon the defonc^eless Jewish jiopnlation in various 
parts of Austrian Poland are an indication of the spirit which the 
Poles intend to bring into their new national life, the pwpecl^ 
is a dismal one. What will happen wlien they try the^same • 
methods of government upon the (xeriimn**** It is not encouraging 
to read that nearly a million and a half inhabitants of Upper 
Silesia — ^whose total {lopulation is onJ\ Ihreenpiarters of a million 
more — ^have signed a vigorous protest against the cession of this 
tenritmy to Poland, declaring that if it ih fiersisted in they will 
resist it to the utmost by force of arms. 

Little pref^ience is needed in orilcr to tell what will be the 
end of this scheme of aggression. A Polish publicist of fame and 
authority, who must be nameless, has given the,new Sarmatian 
republic a^life of thirty years at the outside. It needs great faith 
to antidpirie for it even so short an existence, for instead of 
endeavouring to create a new status such as Bussia and Germany 
might both have been willing to accept, the Poles have, deliber- 
ately gone out of their way to invite trouble. In this trouble 
other countries will inevitably be embroiled. Somewhere Poland 
will have to find both the money and fte armies whioffVil] be 
needed in order to carry out her leaders'umbitioua designs. Her 
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abaady gmt^l^mderiag bow «be Oermaa mjiio- 
ownon yf Upper SUariajn 'to be l^dly eipropriated in tbe 
intorMr of complete Bmab. Bot tto difienlty of 

buying out the Oeno^ oaiatoli«te/gpj(fii^^ though it ie alone, 
is only part of th^nandal proUm involved in setting Poland 
on her feet as j^oing concern. The PoIcb being, in general, 
from no fault w their own, miserably poor, the needed money 
can only come from two sources, Great Britain and America, 
since France has none to lend. Does the Brituh taxpayer 
welcome the prospect of Polirii loans? Is he satisfied with the 
credit, and, above all, with the purpose? As to the military 
liability which will be created if Poland is organised on the lines 
proposed, one can only say : ** Sufficient unto the day is the day’s 
evil.” Yet the prospect of the condition of the East of Europe 
Vtor a brief span of Polish aggression in the spirit of General 
Haller may well excite feelings of anxiety and dread. 

-Tie stipulation of the treaty whu^ is intended to make it 
certam that Austria '(the German remnant of the mcmarchy) 
shall never be absorbed by Germany will hardly be taken 
seriously. "Never ” is a word which wise statesmen do not admit 
into their vocabulary. (German Austria cannot continue 
permanently as a detached and impotent ixilitical unit. Either 
she will return to the parent stodk, as child to mother, which, in 
lieu of a larger destiny, is the natural and rightful solution of 
the problem, or she will form the nucleus of a revived Habsburg 
I calm and the longer the first solution is delayed the greater 
may become the pnibability of the alternative. Perhaps this 
* larger (fehtiny is anticipated for her. It la notorious that the 
dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire ia now lamented by 
many people who were amongst its most active advocates/ and 
that the conviction that in di^stroying it a great blunder has been 
committed is nowhere stronger than in France. The present 
eagerness shown by that countr}*, greatly to Italy's disquiet, to 
prove friendliness to Austria is not without significance. It is 
not likely that a democratic Austro-Hungarian federation, 
embracing as many of the now autonomous territories of the old 
Em|)ire as were •willing to come in, with fhe Emperor Earl as 
president, would bo displeasing to France if only it pCTered an 
additional safeguard against her Eastern neighbour. 

liooking to the future, perhaps the greatest danger threatened 
by the treity of peace is that its too obvious policy of oatraciaing 
and isolating Germany will drive her into tlie anna of her com- 
panion ii^pusfortune, Roasia, which waa tbe effect of Bismarck’s 
Minilar policy towards France after 1871. Neither aristocratic 
nor middle-class nor peasant nor Bolshevist Ruaaia bears any good- 
VOL. cvx. v.s. B* 
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wilj towudaibe Allies, whose inoooetsnt, fttbd, sad 
hss dMSj^amted monswhists, t<QpnblicAii^ sad sooiu i^a* 
tioowndiTAlikb. Wh&tov^t Govcnun^t of Bosiii nuy 

be, the way is .already prel^d for a tappnekment wkk h« 
Western neighbour. "Germany will reoorer and Bnasia' wul 
atiBO,” said Mr. Wmston ChurchiU a few daya ago; "our policy 
sio8ti be directed to prevent & union between Gemiin militensni 
and ' Bnsfliaii Bolsbeviam/’ But Iho jirospcct of an alliance 
betw^ these two elements does not exist . the two are inoom- 
patible aqd they cannot mingle. The great danger ib that aw soon 
as Germany and ifiissia iia\e lalicii agtuu into settled ways they 
will find' it to their mterest, as contiguous and interdependent 
empires, each animated by hostihty to WVbtern Kuro|)c, to renew 
in a more intimate fashion the {loiitical ties ol old.* t’oiumercial 
measures will almost certainly pre|)are the ua\. These may take 
the form either of a custonw airangeinent or merely of^ th»* 
resumption by Ocarina n\ ol that policy <»t econonuc jaMiet ration 
which has served her w well in the past, yt hlih ol^o done much 
for the development ot Kussaan r**soim*i‘s ymte recently I hail 
the opportunity ot ilw*UKsing tluh contiiigeitcv with a leader of 
Russian opinion, who hah bufleiiNl giicioii^h at the handn (»l 
the Bolslievibt^, find iiun little iUiiM* to lo\e tn^inaiu, and he 
entirely confirmed thi^ \iew **Moht ceitaiiilv liiJhhJ«i and 
Germany will come togf^tbci again/' he haul "Tiiere nia\ still 
be hatred of Germany at the presi>iit tune, hut it will kkid fiaas 
away, for the Ruhsiau ib a hud hater and has a hhoit nn ihorv tor 
wrongs sutTcred. Nothing can pievent the lehuinptioij^oi the 
close economic relations with Itusbja whidi tierinanv tiiul (‘iilti- 
vated so successfully >K>foi( the war. She will, indtH*d, l)e at a 
greater advantage tliari e\er, since during the war teiih of 
thousands of'Gf'rmaiih huu* leiuained m the country, and they 
now know Russia's need* down to the last button/' 

The economic alliance, lioweser, will inevitably lead to u 
political alhauce iinlchi iKith (lermuny and Kussia are hiouglit 
into the League ol Nations on eonditions which will rtH|uiic th( 
radical modification of the treaty of peace. Should such an 
alliance be concluded it is greatly to l>c feared tliat its eilects will 
be moic^ serious for Great Bntain than for any other Power. 
Poland may go, or , at least, lie reduced to a Russian safrapy, the 
Prussian temtoricB being returned to a revived Hoheussollem 
monarchy; France will long bfdore have struck her (entain the 
Saar Valley, and her immediate concern will be bow to retain 
Alsace-Lorraine. For On»at Tintain, however, the ^ger will 
be in the Far East, for Germany will take care that all the 
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^ Boirfft mtfMB Aaa be diraoted tcy^rttds 

JL Ilirtfaar aoonMMot auiety iiiktt|a {Hrofm to depiiTe Oennany 
jynMMPtty of edmioa. aSoe of her odomee could not 

have been ratmn&l in any cueumstanoee, and that die oould not 
have been allowed to re-onter at once into custody of any of them, 
was a foregone conduiaon. None the less, I believe that a great 
mistake has been made in closmg the door of Africa to Germany 
with so nncersnionious and demonstrative a bang, and Hold that 
it would have been wiser, looking again to the lutugre, to have 
given her the hope of resunuiig her place m itluit spadoub 
oontment at a later date, i)erha|is on uvell-considered wnditions 
of tenure and trusteeship, uhich might have applied to all 
(*olomd Powers alike Tlie Allies, it is tnie, have pleaded moral 
^justification for tluMr action, rtr., Germany’s cruelty to the native 
populations, jnroving her unhtiiess to l>ear tlie responaibibty of 
empire ; but the aorld at large is hardlv likely to tind this plea 
convincing. Never 'before did any one ol the Albes show the 
least conipun(*tion on account oi tliehe cruelties, though they were 
known of all men. and so little did our (ounti> trouble about them 
that as late as 191*2 11 it was negotiating treaties under whicii 
further ieintories were to liaw been handed o\er to German 
rule 

The light course^ and the just coiiise, 1 still hold, was to have 
a<ted towanls Germany on tlio colonial question as we acted 
towoids lielginm when the Congo excesses forced the I’owers to 
•active iiitor\ention. In neither cast* was the nation as such 
respoi&ble for the crimes done in its name , m the case of 
Geniiam , indeed, both the Diet and the nation protested against 
them without cessation , but the military gang being m powei 
they were helpless The euie for the iiii‘^oVbrniuent of ttie 
Pelgiaii Congo was the transfei of that region to the admimstra- 
tive eoiii|)etenee of the nation. Germaiiv, likewise, should have 
bwn gueii the opjioituiiity of proving, m the changed political 
conditions, her cajiacity for just government, with the ptomise 
that, on such proof being forthcoming, ahe should agiun take her 
place amongst Colcmial Powers. 

What, however, has to be put on the debit side of the account 
here? • To unreflective }ieople it may seem tliat the removal of 
Germany from the colonial arena is an increased guarantee of the 
world's *j[>eace. What if the result should be just the reverse? 
By depriving Germany of any sliaie of colonial empire we relieve 
her pro^mto of political rospousibiliiy and make her a free lance. 
What can the wrorid's peace matter to a nation which is refused 
any idiare in its life? Henceforih, no country will be eo free and 

B* a 
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unfettered in her foreign relatione ae Oemiany» and as a ooned- 
quenoe so abk-to pledge her influence jU8t<p’here her inteieett 
may beet be served. Wb||^c are doin^ is deliberately to 
encourage Gormany to fail bam^into the egoisiq which ever uince 
1871 has been her curse, and which contril^uted so largely" to 
bring about the present world caJaniity. Worse still, we are 
giving to Pan-Geimanism, which a looderate settlement might 
have permanently discredited and extinguished, a now lease of 
life, au^ the only justification it has ever had, for we are pre- 
senting it with a legitimate grievance. 

Meaimliile^ though German imperialism has tor the present 
been cbedked, Fiench and Italian ]in|ierialism has been inflamed 
to a ten'ent heat. Who will dare to •^ay that this ia a gain? 
The menace of a dangerous German nwemlancy has been averted, 
but a new system of ascendancy no less disquieting has bc^eu sef^ 
up in its place. That systcni is hud for all the Poe era concerned, 
but it is positively fatal for France, winch hu" ncithei the |K>pu- 
lation nor the wealth nor the military nwonn necessary to the 
ambitious rd/e which she ia aapiring to till Moieo\ei. while no 
one will regret tliat the machineiy of Cieriinin ualitariHiu is to 
be scrapped, there is ueither guaranii'c nor proiiii‘?c that tin* 
other Powers will ledun* their arniuincnN corrcs|xindnigly. It h 
greatly to the credit of the Bnfish Prune Minister thnt he has 
resolutely adv(x*ated a policy of diNirinaincni .ill loiiinl To the 
adoption of IJ^at |x>]ity , so entirely laithtiil to e\cr\ pledge given 
to the British nation tfaixiughoiit the wai, France has liedn tin* 
principal and the successful olistacic. It is a ti.igic fact^lMt ht? 
the end of a triumphant war .igaiiist (i(*inian iniiitarisiu a l*'n*nch 
newspaper,^ the Socialist J/Uumaniic. coiniHled to ask the 
question. “Is it (Teriiiany, frcc‘d Jrorn iiiiiitarisni, or France, 
delivered over io it, who m now the xictor?" 

These are some of the more oh\ious ot the international iusueH 
Wiliich are raised by tl.e treaty oi |)eac(*, and they cannot but 
excite profound misgiving m tJiouglitfiil minds! Tf it hi* 
admitted, as in faimcsh it miist be, that it was beyond the }x»wer 
of Anglo-Saxon slatesmanship to arrixe at results which would 
have involved no risk to future peace, and imjiofted on tlie Allied 
Powers sT^narrower range of liability, the fact remains that the 
fate whii^ rules the affairs of men makes no allowauccH for even 
the ^st intentions. As Butler says, witli terse comiiion-Rense : 
‘‘Things are as they are, and tlie consequences of tlielfi will be 
what they will be ; why, therefore, are we deceived? ” 

Is it possible to liquidate all or any of these liabilities? Not 
now, perhaps, but later— by the revision of the treaty. Already 
a large body of public opinion in all countries is urging tbgt 



u an oiwMiy; foelijgg abiwi tint natil the iMigiie hei 
mwdi of the \ratl^ of flie CoDlmpie tiiere will be behind it no 
feitb or oonfiden c o or enthusieflrand tiiet this onganuation, to 
which the ejres ol the world were tamed with ao mnch hope, will 
remain a dead eyftkbol of ideals which the rfafawamm «£ Pnuioe 
had not the imagination to graep, the moral fenoar to appro* 
priate, and the cuarage to i^ly. In the meantime, the Paris 
i^oor woold be well advised to defer the entire questieb of the 
Polish frontiers. To execute the {KovisionB of the treaty in rria- 
tion thereto —even tf it could be done— in the piesej;kt Inflammable 
state of opinion on all rides might well lead to a massacre or a 
new war. 

Whetliea, and b<m soon, the {lenaJty and position of Germany 
^ will lie reconaidered by the Powers may de{wnd more upon her 
own action than u|ion that of any other country. Her present 
• interest is clearly to sign the treaty, subject to whatever protests 
she may be advised to make, and. having signed it, to make an 
honest attempt to observe it. That would be the first step 
towards convinring the world that her change of government 
means also a change of policy, of ideals, of heart. It must be 
tier aim and epdeavour to win back the lost confidence and respect 
of the nations. It is certain that a merely prosperous Germany, 
nr a (lermaiiy |irodniiiiiiant in science or material accomfdiah- 
inciita and values of an} kind, will never again imjmsa mankind. 
1i she IS to Ik‘ reinstated in the world's eateem*it must be in 
• virtue of the moral and apiritual contnbutions which riie is able 
to indkc to the common life of humanity. Let Germany “make 
goiri" in that way, and she would rally sympathy to hmaelf 
from many sides, and most of all from those who still hold that 
a war begun for righteousness’ sake cannot,* without infinite 
harm to civilisation, be allowed to end in a calculated vendetta 
and a scramble for loot. Nothing could prevent the revision of 
the conditions of peace in favour of such a reformed and 
regenerated Germany, for to inuntain all tlie preeent proscriptiona 
against her would be the limit of nngtisdom and impolicy. A 
peace of consent is iniiiosaible to-day. but a revirion by consent 
may not be impossible to-morrow, and such a reviagm may yet 
|tfaiv(' the salvation of Kurope and a new and hoptfnl starting- 
point in the forward march of mankind. 

.* William Harbitt Dawbon. 
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'XL— Tub Eastbbm Fbomt, ' 

An Bttempi wbh made, m a pmum artide,^ to indioate the 
natore and scope of the opportunity which the sword has aforded 
to diplomacy. The statesmeii ol the world have now got th( 
chanoe Sft' redressing many ancient wrongs ; of meeting the legiti- 
mate wishes of many peoples long oppressed ; of folftllhig the just 
aspirations of .kinsmen long divided, of relieving Europe from the 
haunting 'apprehension of imminent war; and, above all, of 
aeoiiring to the world, if not perpetual peace, at least a prolonged 
interval lor repose and recuperation. The pmvious article *dealt in 
particular with the problem of the reconstruction of what, during 
the war, has come to be known as the ‘.'Western front,” the 
dehmitation of the frontier between France and Oermany on the 
one hand, between Germany and Belgium on the other. That 
problem was not an eai^ one, but it was almost simple as com- 
pared with that presented by the reconstruction of Eastern 
Bmope. 

In attempting to pass judgment upon the terms of peace 
imfiOBed upon Oermany--to anticipate thus far the verdict of 
Hi8tory--BtreBs must again be laid upon two points (1) tlie 
distinction between the German EmjHie and the Prussian King- 
dom, and (2) the fact that "Prussia” is pre-eminently an artificial 
pcoduct; that its several parts have been conjoined, not hj, the 
decrees of Nature, still loss of God, but by the violent and 
rapacious' hands of man. 

What God and Nature have not pined man may put asunder. 
The modem kingdom of Pnissia is the resultant of a series of 
aggregations and anneiations, all of which have taken place since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Starting from the 
Electoral domain of Brandenbuig, the Hulieuzolleni have added 
field to field. The Duchy of East Pnissia fell in to them by an 
Erbveibrfiderung (familysoompact) in 16A1 ; the Treaty of West- 
phalia (1648) gave them the eastern and poorer half of Pomerania, 
the bishopip of Cammin, together with the Becularisod bishoprics 
of Halberstiklt and Minden, and the reversion (which finaU]!*felI 
in in 1681) to the rich archbishopric of Magdeburg. These 
accessions of territory were mainlir, be it noted, at the expense 
of the "Oerman ” Empire. There were daims, too, eventually 
conceded, upon certain territories on the Bhine. In 1701, 
Frederick I. merged the dignity of a German elector in that of g 
(1) The TrttSy of VinaiBu By J. A R lltrnoU June, IBIB. 
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king! in Plmilia. Jfk 1740 fliace einie to th4 tbone, thiA dl 
the nqrel liiie, Cerlgle'i heio, lUeikdc the Gteet. His leqiiui- 
tians.were of groat im^ortaiioe uHbe making of modeni PtuBsia» 

The Silesian Duo&ies woro the firnit of two wiuts with Austria, ^ 
while **We8t PtusaSa" nprosented Froderiok’s share in the first « 
partition of Poland, though the great prize of Danzig and Thom 
was denied to him. That prize fell in to his successor in.l792, 
together with the prorinoes of Groat Poland, Posen, Ghiesen, and 
Ealisch, all, of course, at the expense of Poland. The last act 
in the Polii^ tragedy was not long ddayed. The fiiiU partition 
was effected in 1795, Prussia’s share consisting of*ihe«piDrinoea 
subsequently known as South Prussia and New East Prussia, 
includhlg the city of Warsaw. 

^ That modern Prussia was “made “ at the expense of her neigh- 
bours is a fact which does not admit of contradiction ; that a great 
\vrong was thereby done io her neighbours, particularly to Poland, 
has become the commonplace of historical criticism. Can that 
wrong now be righted? Can it be righted without inwolring 
the perpetration of a greater wrong? Those are the questions 
with wUch the diplomatists in Paris have been confronted. How 
have they been answered? 

One observation must at this point be interjected. The case 
of Poland is one which makes an irresistible appeal to the senti- 
ment of Raro])e, and, indeed, of humanity. Few events in 
modem history have made upon the mind and conAnenoe of mau- 

• kind an imfiressioD so ineffaceable as the erasuic of Poland tom 
the n%p of Europe. The imposing extent of the old Polish 
kingdom ; its jieculiar place in the European polity ; its function — 
not always adequately performed — as the outpost of Western • 
civilisation ; the long diplomatic connection between Warsaw and 
Paris ; the naked brutality of the methods employed by its neigh- 
bours to effect its destruction — all those things have made to 
generous minds a peculiarly potent appeal. Thus, M. Clemen- 
ceau accurately interpreted the sentiment of Western Europe 
when, .in August, 1914, he exclaimed; “Poland will live again. 

By the will of Tsar Nicholas IT, ” (the words were uttered on the 
morrow of the Grand Duke Nicholas’s historic pEoeJamation to 
the Fbles), “supported by France and England, an* end will be 
put to one of the greatest crimes in history.” 

But the Polish case does not rest only on bisluirioal sentiment. 
There is a practieal side to it as well. “Tja question Is plus 
eiroffisipemsni europSenne est celle qni concenie la Pologne.” 

So Tallyraud wrote to Metternich during the (kmgross of Vienna. 
Napoleon I. used words even stronger : “The future of Europe 
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rally dqiends upon tho tdtiiDaite dqBtiny of Pdtol.** Hit troth 
of Iffapolecm’B pbtevation cannot ban be dcMaaoaatroto J ; 

the zeader who desiieB siidh ^deoioiietration iBiay be tetasral to 
an admirable brochure by thi^oliA^ Mr. Dmoerdd.^ 

Mr. Dmowaki's little book will appod with 'equal foroe to the 
ardent advocate of the principle of nationality^ and to the etudent 
of Realpohtik, the diplomatist who still clings to the maxim of 
the ^'balance of power.** 

On tdl hands, then, it is agreed that Poland mast be reoon* 
stitoted. But how? The sentimentalists who are declaiming 
against the Treaty of VersaiUes, as a product of Bismarohian 
diplomaiqr, as a **peace of violence,*' comparable to the Treaty 
dictated by Germany to Bussia at Brest-Litovsk, may profitably 
be invited to explain how they would reconstitute Fbland without 
‘‘despoiling" Prussia. The naked truth is that it cannot bd 
dore. Modem Prussia is the product of a series of crimes. 
Europe has hitherto condoned them, partly m the stress of 
ciieomstanoes too strong to be resisted. She has now the oppor- 
tunity of redressing them. Is it to be neglected? 

The diplomatists at Paris hare decided that it is not. Poland 
is to be reconstituted, and is to recover from Germany (or as 1 
prefer to say, from Pruifia) “the greater part of Upper Silesia, 
Posen, and the province of West I^ssia on the left bank of the 
Vistula.*' But what of Danzig ** Danzig presented a })ecnliarly 
knotty problem. “Poland,** it has been truly said, “is the 
Vistula, and^the Vistula is Poland." But what is the Vistula 
without the great city which commands its months'^ That greaU 
city is, however, fnredoininantly Prussian To give it to '"E^oland 
would contravene certain fashionable formiile; to give it to 
Prussia would throttle Poland. Danzig, therefore, with a certain 
amount of circumjacent territory, is to revert to the ]x»ition 
assigned to it in the Treaty concluded between Napoleon and the 
Tsar Alexander I. at Tilsit ; it is to become a “free city," under 
the guarantee of the League of Nations.. Poland, however, is 
to be permitted to include it within the Polish Customs frontiers, 
“though with a free area within the port ” ; to enjoy “the use of 
all the city's waterways, docks and other port facilities, the 
control and administration of the Vistula, and the whole through 
raOway system within the dty, and postal, telegraphic, and tele- 
phonic communication between Poland and Danzig; provide 
against discrimination against Poles within the city, Sad place 
its foreigD relations and the diplomatic protection of its citiveuff 
abroad in charge of Poland.” The device adopted may be^ dnmi^ 
one, it may be found diflScult in practice fo work it ; but it is, at 
111 Zm <^fr«|jes par B. thnowiki Firii - Gbliii, ISOS. 
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utth fi MhioMMo {ocngtite, wd to do the inyiPiiin,ol jneBce ^th 
tlie ttiiiiiiiiim o( TiAmee to tbcymsoeptibilities of minoritieB. 

Tbi gnmunen of the ehacge qUott the emiigemeiit is that 
it involeeB the diilntegntlbn of Ftiurie, and that it drim in a 
Fdliah wedge betwm the old Dnohy of East Troam and the 
Electoral domain of Brandenburg. That is true; bnt eriticB must 
remember that the original oonnectum between the Dodi; and 
the Electorate was purely dynaBiac and aioBe from the adSdental 
oucnmatanoe that at the moment when, under Imther’s influence, 
the Teutonic Order was disBolved (1525) the High )|[iMter of the 
Order happened to be a membei: of the Hohenzolleni ‘family, 
though not of the Electorai branch of it. At that time, and for 
Home years after the union of East PruBsia and Brandenburg, the 
^uchy was held in fief from the Crown of Boland, while Poland 
retained the intervening teiritory of West Prusaia, until it was 
filc&ed from her by the partitioDB of the eighteenth century. 
Aignments derived from historical origins are perhaps as little 
relevant to the live issues of politics as are medisBval charters to 
the problem of the nationalisation of coal mines. The blunt 
questions which the diplomatists have practically to face are 
these : (1) Is Poland to be reconstituted ; (2) if so, can it be 
reconstituted without involving the disintegration of Brandenburg- 
Prussia ? The first having fa^n afl5rmatively answered, there is 
nothing to be said, except to answer the second with an emphatic 
negative We may bewail the stem facts of pbysi&l geography, 
Juit it is no use arguing about them. The irony of the situation 
* m tha*t^hose who, while Germany was unbeaten, were loudest in 
their advocacy of the claims at Poland, are, now that Pcflidi 
aspirations are within measure of accomplishment, most anxious 
not to hurt the susceptibilities of Germany. They cannot indulge 
both sentiments simultaneously. 

No safeguards have, however, been omitted which could make 
the Treaty dispositions less distasteful to racial or religious 
minorities, whose rights and interests will be secured by Treaty. 
The predse delimitation of the frontier between Poland and East 
Prussia 'will depend upon the result of a pUhiacite among the 
inhabitants of the territory affected. • 

On one point in the above arrangements there is likely to be 
acute oontroversy and possibly some concession to Germany before 
peace is* actually signed. The cession of Upper Sileida to Poland 
would mean, for Germany, the loss of a most valuable and (mco- 
dnetive coalfield. Taken in oonjunctioD with the loss of the 
Saar baSn, the loss of Upper Silesia would render the industrial 
recovery of Ommany very dUBrult; without that recovery 
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ddfbrcnee to^ the abskaet fomtilad of the J^Ualiiite, fod a buk 
leQogmtioa of the stem facts of the aotoai pofiticd ntii^^ 
Sfeit. the broad result would not seem to be inobiuiBteiit with , 
■■ ■' ■ 

Several matters, however, are left by the Press summary, of 
tto peace f^wms in ambiguity. (Parenthetically, we may adc 
why it is that the public in this country should be denied access 
. to the precise terms of the Treaty, when it is circulating freely 
both in Germany and the United States? Such- secretiveness 
creates an atmosphere of suspicion entirely unwarranted by thb 
teims of the Treaty itself. The Treaty and its authosB, if the 
present writer’s reading of the terms be correct, have noting to 
fear from, and everything to gain by, the widest- publicity and the 
freest discusdim. But let that pass.) Not the least ambiguous 
is the provision in regard to German Austria. The summary 
merely states : “The entire independence of German Austria is 
ihoognised by (Sermany,** but it has been assumed that this clause 
is to be read as a prohibition of union between the Austrian 
Grermans and the Federal Empire, or Bepublic of Germany. 
Should this assumption prove to be correct, it would seem that a 
.grave blundl&r has been committed. The diplomatists at Paris 
may well shrink from contemplating even this measure of wproxi- 
matioh to the dream of Mittel-Europa ; but, if the German * 
Austrians desire to contract a union with their kinsmen to the 
Dearth, on what pretext Europe forbid the banns? It is far 
from certain that the German Austrians would welcome union, 
though for them it would solve many problems, economic and 
political ; nor is there likely to be complete unanimity of opinion 
on the question among mm-Austrian Germans. Many Germans 
have in the past recognised the advantage of maintaining a 
"Teutonic buffer” between the Teutonic Empire of Germany 
and the Slavs and Magyars. Is the validity of such oons'ideratioua 
likely to. be diminished by the disintegration of the Russian and 
the Habd>urg Emjms? Bold would be the man who would 
answer this question with an unqualified affirmation. But this 
mify be asserted without hesitation, that if there be a genuine 
desire for union between "Austrians” and Germans, there exists 
no power on earth — ^not even the League of Natione— which Will 
.suffice to keep them permanently apa^. Let Europe^ieeall ^o 
leeeiit instances of similar attempts. The Boumanians of the two 
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eUe iodioil^ of Koi^ecm IlL Earope* dediiied; but the 
Bowma^iine took the bit into tbeii^rn moutha ; both the Prind- 
pelitias eleoted the aeme Frinoe, end Euiope bowed, ae gracefully 
as it could, to the acoompHah^ fact. Twenty years later the 
Ckmgreaa of Berlin tore up the Treaty of San Stefano, and decreed 
that |hilgam, in the intereata of the balance of pouer in the 
Balkans, diould be ajdit into two balToa. Within a decade the 
Bnlgars had set aside the artificial delimitation, and again Enrc^ 
had to anbmit. The moral is too obvious to demand eafdrcement. 
It may not be pleasant to contemplate a solid block of one bnndred 
milliona of Qeimana united in a federal ropubbc, with its capital, 
say, at Frankfort-on-Main, but it is too late in the day to deny 
dVen to beaten enemies the rights of ‘‘aelf-determinatkm” or to 
ignore the strength of the forces which operate behind the facile 
pfaraae ^'nationality.'* 

We have alraady passed by an easy transition from the terms 
imposed upon Oormany to those which have been dictated to 
Austria. We may now proceed to examine the latter in some 
detail. 

“Austria," as Prince Metternicli once oliserved, “is like no 
other kingdom in its origin or its maturity." The man in the 
street is, we may surmise, learning more of its origin to-day than 
he ever knew before ; for history is retreading its footsteps with 
extraordinary rapidity. But let the man in the stiVet be wary 
aa to accepting the services of the first guide who offers to con- 
duct hiA through the mazy paths of history. For to my 
astonishment I lately read in a journal, of high and deserved 
repute, these words from a special correspondent in Paris : “The 
)x>litical event of the week has been the official disappearance of 
the Holy Boman Empire ** Rhades of Napoleon II Did you 
after all, bungle that execution? Did you ahrink from laying 
your hands on that “hoary anachronism" which Voltaire bad 
long ago declared to be “neither Holy, nor Boman, nor an 
Bm|»re"? Has Lord Bryce written in vain? Have the 
ponderous but impressive losaons of Freeman failed to penetrate 
the popular mind? Ts there oven one person who still nqpds to be 
reminded that the Holy Boman Em|nm “officially" ditappeared 
118 years a^, or that two years before that historic passing 
then had come into being — ^to the constant confusion of historical 
studento— the modern political entity known as the Austrian 
Bmpfab. JFhat Empire, though anathema to the historical purist, 
though derided is “ramshackle" by the democratic diplomstiri, 
baa UPBVwttidesB snooesifally held together a curious cemgerieB 



of Btata and has pnmded a yery reflpeoteble idiQUttata^^ for* 
ntedlq^ of peoples who, in the day of th^r **eiilhi»npitkni/* will 
probably find the prosaic ^s of week-^y ddministeation lev 
ea^, and even, may be, levagreeable than in the days.of their 
^'servitude *' they had imagined. But efficieib<7, at we haiv been 
frequently reminded of late, can be purchased too dear. The 
sanguine may still have to learn that freedom is an expensive 
luxury. % 

The Habsburg Empire, like that of the Hcdienzollem, haq 
disappeared ; but there is a striking diSerenoe between the two 
cases. The fall of the Hohensollern leaves Germany all but 
mtact ; the* fall of the Habsburgs involves the disappearance, not 
merely of a dynasty, not merely of an empire, but of one 
of che most imposing I’owers of the luoderm world. The 
mosaic of nationalities, which wo have hitherto known as the 
Austrian Empire, or. with more Mmiblance. bnt less reality of 
accuracy, as Austria-Hungary, was held together solely by 
dynastic cement. The Habsburgs, like the Hohenzollem, were 
by origin a Suabian family. The family ac(|uircd great estates in 
Alsace and in Zurich, Unterwalden and Imeeme, and in 1278 
the reigning Count Rudolph was elected King of Germany and the 
Holy Boman Emfieror. Ilu(lol]>h's election wa^t due fiertly to the 
absence of a de(*.ont alternative, partly to his own talents ns soldier 
and statesman, but most of all to the relative obhcnrity of his 
family and the insignificance of his hereditary imtrimony. Here, 
thought thS electors, was a man who would ho dangerous to their - 
enemies, but innocuous to themselves. The Bishop of B&le 
formed a truer estimate of the founder of the Habsburg^fbrtunes. 
**Sedo fortiter, ilomine Deus, vel locum Rudolphus ocrupabif 
tuum.” The prayer came from unfeigned lips, but it w'as 
ambiguously answered. For nearly two centuries the connection 
between the Empire and the House of Austria was intermittent, 
but from 1440 to the extinction of the Empire in 1806 it was 
broken only by the three years' reign of Charles VII. of Bavaria 
(1742-45). 

Meanwhile, the Habshurgs gradually built up an imposing 
hereditary dominion. To the duchies of Austria and Styria, con- 
quered from Bohemia in the thirteenth century, were added in 
the fourteenth century Carinthia, and peris of Camiola, Tyrol, 
Istria, and Trieste. In the fifteenth century the marriage of 
Archduke Albert with Elizabeth, daughter of the Emperor 
Sigismond, brought to the Habsburgs the Crowns of Bohemia 
and Hungary. The newly acquired crowns were temponnly 
hMt in 1457, but early in the sixteenth century snaths' fortunate 
marriage brought them back. Thus was the hereditary domain 
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of liui Hibiinaie baitt ap. Thoir later eonnaftioqn wifh tbe 
NethtelandB. wite 8p^ md Italy* does not immediately ionomi 
118 . ISiere aie* however* one or tmp landmarks in their career 
which, in view of extemporary e^ts, it is important to recall. 
The first is the Thirte Yesn’ War. After the Treaty of West- 
phalia, the Imperial fanctions of the Habsbnrgs were reduced to 
a diadow. With the loss of Alsace and the Lorraine BidicfsicB 
to France, the centre of political gravity for the Habsbnrgs shifted 
eastwards. They began, in Bismarck’s famous phrase, to ‘^gravi- 
tate towanls Budapest." Bat, meanwhile, their position in 
Hungary was rendered more and more precarious, ^oif the one 
hand, by the rising spirit of Magyar independence, on the other, 
by the attacks of the Ottoman Turks. After the end of the 
seventeehth century the Turks ceased to take the offensive ; but 
tlie difficulties with the Magyars were never really composed until 
aftei; the conclusion of the Auigleich m 1867. In the meantime 
much had hapjiened. The Imperial structure had been finally 
shattered by Kajioleon ; the Hohensollem had advanced by rapid 
stages to the first place m Germany, and m 1866 the Habtiimrgs 
had been simultaneously driven out of Germany and Italy by 
Bismarck. After 1867 the gravitation towards Budapest was 
even more iiiarki*d Bismaick himself cordially encouraged it ; 
Lu i^iicouragod also the Habsburg ])enetration in the Balkana 
llehudantl;^ (-omiielled to clioose between the frienddbip of 
Russia and Austria, he chow' the latter, and at the Congress of 
Herliirtlic good offices of the Hahsburgs were rowftded by the 
Vadiiumstratiou " ol Bosnia and the HerzegoMna. 

Henceforward the Hahsburgs were committed to the policy 
winch by slow but sure stages culminated in the outbreak of 
the European war in August, 1914. 

The essential causes of that war were two * the internal diffi- 
culties of the Austrian Eui^nre, accentuated by the growing self- 
coiiBciousncss and restlessness oi the Jugo-Slavs; and the con- 
suming ambition oi (icrman>, in alliance with Austria, to 
dominate the Neai Isast, aud so, by securing a land route to tlie 
Middle and the Far East, to turn the flank of the Empire, which 
held together its scattc^ dominions and dependencies by 
dominant sea power. Hohenzollem and Habsbnrgs ^ere alike 
playing* for high stakes. The gamblers have lost, anf have paid 
for it. Two historic EmpireB have crumbled into ruins. 

Out of the ruins of the Habsburg Empire many new nation- 
states are painfully arising. They come into being under the 
tanction4>f the Treaty of Versailles * Czecho-Slovakia, with the 
new Poland, will be the rallying point for the northern Slavs; 
Jngo-SIavia far the southern branch of the same race ; while the 



OMBOii of mit of Traaqr^wiiA and the BobofiM *0 Itimnillfi 
will entelo Booxnania, aagmonted alio on aifll by tba lioomy 
of patt of Boanarahioj to oo a moxa iskportaot nala iti 

historic rdls. Boomania iFhigteicaUy aqd bwditiooiB 
Hot Mm ott miUeu de Vocian bIuvJ* The jpoaitioii of Bont)fi a ii ia 4 
has always been an interesting one; it nmybecxiine one of flnt-iate 
importanoe to the European polity of the futoie; but its path, 
even with the goodwill of the League of Nations, will not be 
devoid of stumbling-blocks. Still less will that of the new 
Cisecho-Slovakia or the enlarged Jugo-Blavia. There appears to 
be some'hope, as these pages go to press, of a tolerably satuh 
factory solution of the Adriatic problem. Whether Itriy will 
permanently acquiesce in a settlement which neutralises Knme 
and assigns the Dalmatian coast to «7ugo-81avia, time alone can 
tell. Meanwhile, Italy reaijs a rjch harvest from the fall of her 
traditional enemy : the Trentino, thi^ great commeicial pqrt of 
Trieste, with the district of Gorisia-Gradiaiw,^ the western half 
of Istr^, with Pola, the ** Portsmouth of the Adriatic” — ^these 
represent, afsirt from islands of the Dalmatian archipelagOi 
immensely important accesiuonh Itatv becomes undisputed 
mistress of the Adriatic. Tlic dihentaiiglemcut of other knots 
in the Near Eastern problem is not yet completed . there are the 
conflicting claims of Roumania and Jngo-Slavia, of Roumania 
and Bulgaria, of Bulgaria and Greec^e still to be adjusted; above 
oil, there is the cardinal pniblem presented by Constantmople 
its^. It id idle, while negotiations arc still actively in progress, 
to embark uikxi a discussion ot these difliriilt (pieRtioijs. This 
article has been concerned with the liquidation of the two great 
Central Euro|)ean Empires : that of the llohen/ollern and that 
of the Habsburgs. Df that liquidation only one im])ortant section 
remains to be considered 

Forty years ago Germany did not possess one foot of territory 
outside the confines of Europe, and had not yet become oonscions 
of the lack of a colonial empire. To •this generalisation one 
exception ought perhaps to be made As far back as 1848 
Roscher, an eminent economist, Higgested that Asia Minor was 
the obvious shore to which Germany might look forward in the 
ultimate, partition of the Ottoman Empire. About 1870 the idea 
became nfore widely prevalent and more precisely di'findd. Ten 
years later a commercial association was founded in Berlin with 
a capital of 50, (XX) ,000 marks to promote the “penetration** of 
Asia Minor, while in 1886 Dr. Anton Sprengar, the distinguished 
orientalist, published a brochure witli the following biflbly sag- 
gestive title : Babylonien doB reichBte Ijand in der Vmmt und doB 
loknendBle KolomBoitouBfeld fur dh Oegenwart. By this time 
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oSctiod in AHm Mboi; and Maiopotn^ by the impeiidiiig dtowv 
iQtmi of the OMontaa Biiipm.^C1ia Keieer hmaelf peU tom 
cerenumial viiate to CcuiitadalaiiofEe; on the eeoond cxscmou hie 
touT'estonded to Aleetine. and in » funoue speech at Damaacue 
he took the '^three hundred millkm Mohammedans who xeTerence 
[the Turkish Sultan] as Shalif foziiially under his protection. 
Meanwhile the Deutsche Bank had established a branch at Con- 
btantinople; the port of Haidar-Pasha had been oeded*4o the 
“German Company of Anatolian Bailways/* and a convention 
had been concluded icx the construction of a railway«£ram Gon- 
stantinopie to Bagdad. The whole policy was odnceived with 
coDBjucnous abihty, and its execution pushed on with charao- 
tpnstic teneigy. The dream of an Amatic Empire has been 
^dissipated by the issue of the great war. The future of Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia still hangs in the batance ; what we do 
know for certain is that it will not be moulded by German hands. 

Other dreams; not less substantial, have suffered a similar tote. 
Hetween 1880 and 1900 Germany underwent an industrial revo- 
lution A laud of rural peasants was transformed into a land of 
urban industrialists, l^opulation increased with great raiadity, 
and sought an.outlet in emigration. For some years Germans 
u cie emigrating at the rate of *200,000 a year. Once the emigranta 
lelt Germany they acre lost to the Fatherland. Germany 
suddenly awoke to the need for colonies In 1884 she made a 
toiritoiiiil start in Africa. In that year she establMied a ftirmal 
» protectorate o\er the whole of the coastland of South-West Africa 
fwith Ihe ini][x>rtant exception of Walfiadi Bay) from the Orange 
Kivet to Caiv Frio ; she annexed Togoland and the Cameroons in 
the north-if^^st of the same continent ; while in the Pacific die 
acquinMl the gieater pari of Samoa, the northern coast of New 
(tuiiioa, and the Now Britain and othei islands, since known as 
the Bismarck Arcliipelago A year or so lalei , the Gtorman East 
Africa ('oinpany was. established, and rapidly acquired a large 
territory on the east coast of the African continent. The ptogiess 
of German “oolonisation " was thus amazingly rapid, and within 
three years she ^as in possession, thanks in large part to the good- 
will of England, of an overseas Empire extendmg over 1,000,000 
square miles of territory and embracing a native population of 
over 12,000,000 persons. One thing only did these colonies lack. 
All that Governmental forethought could provide was provided ; 
all that administrative skill could devise was effected ; Germany 
could fprnuh higbly-trained officials, plenty of soldiers, a well- 
disoipiiiied police ; the one element die could not supply was— 
oolontots. It Germans emigrated they preferred to live under 
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alin flaga; bat, in fact, the tide of emigration raon a iadm i^ 
onder the influenoe oi rapidly devebping Jionie indoitriM. Of 
late years, the Pan-Gennan^ave franldy faced the aitaatioii 
and have baaed their ‘^oolemn crusade nim three gtaonda : 
the demand for raw materials of tropical origin ; for pointB of 
strategical advantage ; for cannon-fodder. A Colonial 

Bimpire, in the Bngliah aenae. was a vanished dream ; all the more 
fervently did Germans embrace the project of an overseas Empire. 
calculaM to supply the defidencies and to extend the power of 
Continental Germany. 

Had the Central Empires won the war that project would not 
only have bedn reahsed, but vastly extended. Even defeat might 
not have involved the loss of the Gtennan colonies in Africa had 
not German colonial admimstration outraged the eonsdenoe of 
mankind. Germany has been arraigned at the bar of public' 
opinion, and she has been adjudged guilty and sentence^ to 
forfeiture. 

The Colonial Empire of Germany, the product of a day. has 
fallen in an hour. Sa^rus judicaf orbts terrarum. By world- 
decree that Empire will pass, for the most part, into the keeping 
of the Power which thus far has shoiirn the most canapicuoiis 
genius for colonial administration. Whether it pansies in full 
Kiverdgnty. or under mandate froiu the ijeagiie of Nations, 
matters little. Without fear of contradiction and without 
hypocrisy we may affirm that ever since the painful lesson taught 
by the loss our first colonial empire we ba^e conceived of 
empire less as a possession to be enjoyed than as a trust to be> 
administered. ^ 

Fair iri our lot, and gucxlU is cjur heritagi 

Humble ye, uiy people .... 

The “ sturdy patriot of the world alone " may carpingly enquire* 
whether Germany, too. is not entitled to **a place in the sun.” 
That depends surely on the use she made of it when, largely by 
the complaisance oi her neighbours, slie uas allowed to occupy 
it. On that jMint the verdict, as we have seen, is unequivocal. 
The trust die has abused must, therefore, pass to another. When 
the dust in which the dijilomatists at Paris are at present involved 
has been dissipated, when men have leisure to reflect upon the 
meanix^ ot all that has been aocomplishcd in the past months, 
this, with much else in the Treaty of Versailles, will be seen in 
true jperspeetive. The world will then realise the truth of 
Bossuet’s aphorism : Quand Dteu efface o'est qu*%l se pripare d 
ierire, Ve^y. out of the ruins cf the old world the eq^ergenoe 
of a new world may already, in outline, be discerned. 

J. A. B. MABBion. 
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to Fnooe hot landarao m?alaable wrvioe to tiie rinog ganawtinn 
of BkitiA ofiom bj the poUtoeitioii of hie own story, edutom 
the merits of the oontroversy which it hss given rise to may be. 
Moreover, the ind ig na t h m at his indiaoiatimiB and hu want of 
good taste eeem to the writer somewhat exaggerated. The book 
IS the minor of the man ; its very mistakes ate instraOttve, nor 
need anyone take a rin^ aoconnt as goqiel. It ean*be gbedced 
and omnpaced with several others. After all, the oontentioi that 
military affairs are beyond the ken of the pobbo, that mihtary 
IreiclerB are saarosanet and exempt from orituasm, rhetoneal 
indignatiim about "the living and the dead,'* are all miJ— ding 
and ihapiied by interested motives. Even the greatest of living 
<a dead statesmen and oommanders most begod^ by the verdict 
of history, and that verdkt is likely to be jnstest when the real 
facts are aooeaaible to the historian. Democracy is the pretended 
creed of politicianh and newspaper proprietors in these days. 
Why, then, may pot the peojdo know what has happened in the 
most critical days of their history? The exigencies of war fonnd 
the pretext for keeping the nation m ignorance of its most vital 
affura for nearly five years, and war certainly inqMsed restrictions 
<m news. Nevertheless, the greater misfortanes ot thff war wonld 
pfobably have been avoided if. at the beginning, til the frets of 
the case,* including the news of mistakes and dirasters, had been 
pobhshed m England, instead of bemg published in Germany, in 
America, throughout neutral countries, but concealed from the 
Bntidi people, whose duty it was to redeem them 
Some of Lord French’s narrative will be modified by oiben ; 
some of his conduMons will be rejected by the best expert writers, 
and some of his personal prejudices and impulses will perhaps 
reduce the weight of his autbonty, while proving the sincerity 
and spontantity of his work, but it is undeniable that be has done 
good in the main by died^g light on the mystery of the first 
great battles of the war. Besides, the precise foOc sriio ^shudder 
at revelationB have got to nerve themselves for much greater 
riioeks ere long. Too many competent witnesses are preparing 
to testify, not only about 1914, but also about 1915, the S o mme 
Campaign of 1916, Passchendaele and Cambeti, 1917, and finally 
about tile Jbattlee of 1918. * The stoeam tavelationa has only 
just begnn'to flow from the rook of disoij^ine. 

(1) UH By miUlIanilMl TwoodM Btedt (OaariaUs) 






nuMFfc' inacc^Bii&fe/te'--^^^ laa^ 'ii^ 
in the past, to a i^ conpeeM or' \ 

Oie Titai facts. Wte, fear l^e tot time to hlstoKyV . 
to ^^7 u telhnff his bw stocy fwhik 

the fabtk are fresh in his memory, but *ho one can Jiis 
pages without the conyiction that he is frankly and heartily . 
lebealing the true story so far as recorded intomation has made 
it ppssibie to do so. The book is therefore a History, a work of 
art, and a State paper of inestimable valiie. For. many other 
reasons also the narrative of the campmgn in France of 1914 
stands out ^ven among the gigantic conflicts which followed, 
because* this campaign alone exemplified warfare, the 

war of march and manoeuvres, in which the adeoce and art of 
war had full play. The subaequent struggle so heroicaUy waged 
by our troops against the Germans was of the nature of a gigantic 
siege, a siege in which the Allies were alternately the beleagflered 
and the assailants, and in which our Army held but a sector of 
the fortified lines with fianks protected by our Allies or by the 
sea. In 1914, too, our old Regular Army crossed swords with 
a great numerical superiority of the cream of the German host 
at concert pitch and undamaged by war, whereas subsequent 
campaigns were fought between improvised and only partially 
trained forces on both sides. For the student of war the events 
of 1914 will always surpass in interest and in value the vicissi- 
tudes of tfaft later campaigns waged materially on a far more . 
extensive scale. ^ 

Viscount French’s narrative begins with his sudden sappoint- 
ment as Commander-in-Chief of the Expeditionary Force. He had 
resigned the principal post of the Army Council on the preceding 
spring on account of the Irish question, and was thus at a con- 
siderable disadvantage in resuming the threads of the tangled 
skein. Nor had the Cabinet in his absence arrived at any very 
definite scheme of action to meet the long-threatened emergency. 

At the first Council of War at which the corps commanders and 
other high military officials were present it was still under dis- 
cussion as to whether our Army should go straight to the assistance 
of our French Allies, or whether an interval of time should be 
taken ^vantage of to increase our forces so as to launch them 
agunst the German flank at the most opportune place and 
moment. The new Commander-in-Chief decided in favour of 
rapid intervention, and the assembly of our troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maubeuge was immediately undertaken. 

The straggle thus begun was not unequal. On tiSe Bastenoi 
frontiers of Germany the Bustians were preparing to sbAe with 
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fttpirior foTOM At tfaa balf-doseii amj corps left tq guard the 
FililMtlAnd« besidM ipTsdiag Austria. The hol4 mTaahm'of 
Belgiiim by the enemy had eertaii^ given him some strategical 
advantages, but at price of hiu@ng the Belgian may, about 
100,000 field troops, mto the field, while the seven millinna of 
Belgian inhabitants bmt the columns of the invaders. The Eaiser 
attacked France with 34 army corps, about one-and-a-half million 
soldiers. The Frendi army numbered thirty corps by the eve of 
the Marne, and the British three. Thus there was an approtfmate 
equality of numbers in the West ; the Allies were fighting close to 
their arsenris and reserves, so that the optimistic «g^t of the 
British CSommander may well seem to have been justified- Our 
author is very restrained in criticiBiDg the French High Command, 
bqf the story requires that the false conception of the campaign 
ft Genslri JoSre’s headquarters should be noted. It was there 
assumed that the Germans would not have troops enough to 
attempt any important offensive action west of the Meuse, and 
the whole French deployment was planned cm that hypothesis. 
When the enemy threw nearly half a million of soldiers across 
the Meuse for a great outflanking manrauvre the French chiefs 
were too slow in grasping the situation, and in taking the neces- 
hary counter measures. Maubeuge constituted an excellent 
rendezvous for the British Army on the original hypothesis of the 
CRinpaign. hut the German outflanking inarch rendered it quite 
unsuitable, and the first action at Mona found our line facing 
north instead of east. Moreover, the failure of the^ve French 
arriiies to hold the frontier between ns and the Vosges almost 
immediitely placed our little Army in extreme peril. Small 
credit is due to the Staff ofiScen who planned the opening of the 
campaign, for the contingency which actually occurred might 
have been guarded against. 

Four rivers — ^the Seneffe, Dender, Escaut, and Lys — croas the 
Belgian plain from south to north. They flow, roughly, parallel 
to one another, about a day's march apart. If our Army bad been 
assembled at Lille, and had formed up so as to outflank and 
prolong the French line, uhile at the same time threatening 
the flank of the GormanB, our relatively small numbers would 
have exerted a far greater influence, and in case I^luck had 
marched against us with the bulk of his forces, as he did at Mona, 
we dionld have enjoyed the following advantages. A broad gap 
would have been opened between Eluck's army and the German 
main body, through which French cavalry and other farces might 
have pcuqp^ted. We could have fallen back from one strong 
position to another, still covering our base, f.e.» the Channel Ports, 
and still threatening the flank and communioationB of the enemy. 
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diqpcMdtiaiis for the rdamting troopi rtall. Ap|«Miitlgr, ib# 8l*ff 
hid tM yet jK)giiiied the oepeoity far ocavtiolliiig the vMt trafle 
of their onny^ nor of gettix^nboot alteriuitely on lioraebeck and 
motor, aooording to ciroomnEmes, which i%iiow neceasaiy. At 
any rate, we loat 16,000 men, moitly priacgiers, who wera'inter* 
oepted on the retreat during the 27tb, and eighty guns, with 
much neceaaary equipment. 

The podtioD of the Biitiah Comniander-in-Chiei at nightfall 
on Atig. 27th was almoat appalling. The greater part of hia 
army had fought a ^ictorioufl battle indeed, from which he had 
been pefaonally abaent, and m the aubaequeni retreat diaaatrooB 
oonfuBipn had taken place. The fury of the German puranit 
liad C'impellc<l our trooj[n to prolong their march with great 
resulting fatigue. The two corps of the Army were atilT separate^. 
Our Alhes were unable to contain their opponents, and the 
existence of the JBntiah Army depended on the leadership of 
Allenby and on the resistance which hia 5,000 horsemen could 
ofter to the pursmt of two German cavalry diviaions, followed 
closely by hall a dozen German infantry divisiona. Sir John, 
however, mamtained his sang-froid, and successfully reassembled 
the Army m the Valley of the Oise, fixing his o^n Headquarters 
at Compi&gne, where he remained till Aug. Slat. The victonous 
progress of the Second German Army under Von Billow, which 
threatened once more to isolate us from the Fifth French Army, 
compelled ^e British to continue the retreat to the Marne. The 
book then pxxseedh to relate the interviews and exchange of views 
which Sir John French had with Joflre and Laurenzac^ and the 
differences of opinion whicli arose It wdll be seen that the 
|x>8ition of the Britisli Comniaiider-m-C'hief was most illogical 
and difficult ; the course oi e\entB constitutes his justification for 
the energetic attitude which he thought fit to adopt, both to his 
French colleague and to J^rd Kitchener. 

The most dramatic incident described in the early chapters 
of Lord French’s book is the visit of Lord Kitchener to Paris 
during the retreat, and the interview between the two held- 
marshals. The author narrates that Kitchener was sent to Paria 
by the Cabinet to remonstrate with the (>ommander*in-Chief on 
aoconntpf hia decision to retreat south of the Mamc before taking 
part in another battle. Before anyone can form a sound qfunion 
on the controveray which is thus initiated he must know what 
daqmtches the Cabinet in Jjondon received from the French 
Gbveniment. Judging by the official account of the retreat, 
pnbliahed in the French War Office in 1916, and repeated by M. 
Gabriel Hanotaox in his Enigme de Ohofleroi, it was the 
premature retreat of the British Forces which compelled the 
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of the writer, who wiw {Nweent with the dizih Erencsh Amy, on 
Sir John Stench's left, this sf^^ement is untrue, sod our 
C(|inmander-i&-Chief is right MDoondudmg that if he had not 
acted as he did bothi his flanks would have been turned, thus 
exposing his army to isolated disaster. 

On the otiier hand, it may be that the London Cabmet received 
deceptive informaiion from Paris, which mduoed them to di^tch 
the Secretary oi State for War to ocmfer with the Oomman<fir-in- 
Chief m the field, and to verify the situation from personal 
observation. It is further to be observed that under llie Army 
Council system either the Kmg m person or the Secretary of 
State for War is actually the Commimder-m-Chief of the whole 
land iorces, oi which an expeditumary force is only a detachment. 
Thus, if a situation had arisen whidi demanded the mtervention 
of the Chief ot the Army, the Cabmet had no choice but to act as 
it did. Actually, Lord htench had accurately gauged the mihtary 
situation, which doubtless became evident to Kitchener, even in 
Fans If a stand had been made on the Aisne mstead of on the 
Marne by the whole Allied Ime, a great German victory would 
almost oertamly ha\e been the result; and if our small Army 
had stood to tight* alone it must ha\e been destroyed by weii^t of 
numbers, nor could the Sixth French Army have taken the 
offensive on the Ourcq earlier than it actually did, t.e., Sept. 6th. 

The Kitchener incident, as well as the considerations arising 
fiom the iiobtuig of the Bntish Army at Maubeuge, me battles of 
Mons and Ijo Cdteau, the disorder on the retreat, and the lack 
oi co-OKunation bet^veen the two ^mgs of the Bniish Army, all 
contain mihtary In^ssoiis of the highest importance, which all 
who aspire to the coinpiehension of the art of war should carefully 
study It will be seen that Sir John French's mstructions were 
self-contradictory Ho was ordered to inamtain his mdependenoe 
oi Qeneial Jofiie as if he had an mdependent military mission and 
objective, and yet his titiope were posted as a component part ot 
the French line ol battle importance of our base, the Channel 
Poits, was lost sight ot, and corps commanders were posted to the 
Army frexa London in defiance of the expressed wishes ot the 
Commander-in-Chief No mihtary officer was recognised as 
Commander-in-Chief oi all our forces, so naturally enough the 
commander in the field resented interference with or mqpectkm of 
his oommand. The problems of co-operating with a Continental 
ally had never been properly studied, neg had the competent 
oAoers been found to mamtam what is te^nically called Usmoii 
between the armies of the two nations so as to ensure haimony 
of aotioii. These problems and defidendea in our system exaartsd 
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"oii|iitTOi^ptad caieer of idetoiy, but tiieii hu: allko irm di^ too 
gllBii^to acoei^ a.bMd from Wellington. Moteoter. the Briinb 
Staiff at ^ perfbd was tiie moat eompetooit and espermoed in 

While tim chapters which describe the battles of the retreat 
are i4i6 most thrilliaig in fhei>o6k» the namtive of the events on 
the Marneand Aisne, ol the great countermarch to th^ nortili, and 
of the 6]^ battle of Yprea^ ia of weighty and absorbing interest. 
The long and rapid retreat, rather than the enemy's attacks, had 
exhausted our army, so thatat was unable to strike eithier en the 
Mame-or on the Aisne with the force and energy'which it 'subse- 
quently showed. It may be that the enemy formed a, for him, 
fatally low estimate of our troops from these battles; there is 
stroDg evidence that, such was the case. On the muddy banks of 
the Yser the British soldiers surpassed themselves, however, and 
once again redeemed the shortcomings of theif rulers. Probably 
Ixnrd French is correct in his opinion that if the enemy had 
bfclDen through our lines on the Yser and captured the Channel 
Porto, the ^saster would have made complete victory impossible,, 
although the further deduction that the Germans could and would 
have invaded England will not be so generally acce|>te^. It* is 
perhaps a pity that the author did not say more of the French 
diare in this tremendous battle, for, under General Foch, they 
supplied as many troops as we did to the defence; of the threatened 
sectors, and their fierce resistance to the German rush was only 
second in degree to ours bbeause our Army was the focus of the 
derman effort. Not only was the first battle of Ypres one of the 
greatest military feats in our history, but more than any other 
battle of the war, was a triumph gained by magnificent co-opera- 
tion of British and French leadership and troops. As our Com- 
mander in this immortal victory, Lord French is entitled to a 
great pl%ce among British generala, regardless of the ooqtroveriiea 
which the conduct of the war has aroused. 

With the battle of Ypres Lord French closes his nerrative of 
operstiDns, but he adds ehapters of critidm directed against the 
Oalniiet then in office, and against Earl Kitchener, the Becietery 
for War. Mr. A^uith has replied at soma length in 
jtwd to these eritidans, and there are some nbaervatkiM 

First, it toe 
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bom ft initft dilmiBt* iwill eaHmemte pturtfaiUgr or 

ontirdy both duMtigoift^ prota^yufto whom thqr Uamo quo 
ftDoihor^ bft iMU, howovor, iL^o other end not tom weiglity 
oritieiapft to make <91 their pnhlto ftoto, perttootodj on the 
zeqponaibilitj of the GoTenament for the difflcolti nay, atoaoet 
desperate, aiiafttioa from irhtofa they celled npon Lord Fieiioh 
to deliver the nation in 1914, and the stongbtar gallant Ilptiah 
lads which their emogency tsctioB involved. 

It is rather remarkable that Lord Vreneh has notfiing to say 
abontth^ strategy whiob only sent four divirions to the first battle- 
field, taz^y followed by two others within a month, wheh more 
troops were available, and still more that he rebaias from 
criricising *ihe tailnce to reinforce the British line on the Xser 
during October, 1914, from the troops usetossly retained in Great 
Britapa. A brother offioer, descnbing the battle to the writer 
withm a week of its dom, said : ** We had plenty of a mm u ni tio n , 
but no one to fire it off." Ariillory ammunition was certainly 
deficient in the battle, and subsequently, but short of a iudidal 
Court o£ Enquiry ol export (d&oers, it is not possible to decide 
whether the War Office could have produced increased auppltos 
by that date. It is certain that great efforts were made, and 
that tieitlier exiiensc uor trouble was lacking to supply the Army 
lu the field. There are more grounds for the serious oomptointo 
oi J^d French that in the siirmg of 1915 trainloa^y of snunu- 
lution wore ndhng Kjuth fur a caminigu m Turkey, while the 
Ariii} in France hud not enough fur a single (utched battle of 
ilio modern bort. 

Here, again, strategy and military policy were at fault. 
Lord Kitchener was at the sanie time War Minister and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as 1^1 r. Winston Churchill is now. He had to 
make the plans for all our aruiieh, but had not the technical 
knowledge of European war, nor the* indued general staff which 
the task required. The only excuse for the diverrion to Gallipoli 
would have been its success, and that success was not to be hoped 
for by the methods adopted. The Government, in fact, could 
not make up its mind u|ion which theatre of war to strike with its 
mmrimnm strength. Neither army wws cquipfied as it’dioold 
have bean, and both failed. 

Unqnesrionably, too, the Judgment of posterity will be very 
severe upon the Libeial Governments, and especially the Secre* 
tary of Rtate for War, Haldane, end upon Asquith in the years 
immediately preceding the outbreak, becanee these Ministers vrm 
well aware of the peril of war, knew perfectly well that the peritoy 
d eoppartiiig Vraooe and Buaria must eventually toad to a oriris, 
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uid yet nduoed our taam and permitted the neticn to be pneo- 
tioally dieanped in the all4mportant weepone of mcploeivee» Imij 
. gODB, field gniUi rifles, beeite other war materiel, of wl^ we 
had not the machinery or tlie%igredient8*fiHr mannfaetnre .in 
August, 1914« For many months we weretquite unaUe to obtain 
even dothing and personal equipment lor the patriotic stream of 
vdunteers who flocked to the colours. Our preparations in no ^ 
way jjorrespQn^ with the policy of the Cabinet nor yet with the 
notorious trend of European evenis. A yoi more heavy oon- 
demnatiqn will be visited on the Prime Minister who, in August, 
1914, quailed before the difficulties of enforcing National Begie- 
tration* The failure to impose equal liabilities on all the King’s 
subjects had the most fatal consequences. Not only did it sacn- 
fice m turn the best (dSoers and men before the* necessary 
numbers were raised by oonscription, but it swelled the inordinate 
0 ^ of the war and has landed us in a morasb of debt and economic 
disaster from which it is not evident yet that we can raise the 
Empire in credit. 

In 1914, there was a disposition to worship Lord Kitchener as 
a dem-god ; now there seems a disposition to blame him because 
be did not accomplish the impossible. To have called into being 
factories, stores, machinery, iruops, and leaddtrs as fast as they 
wore needed ivas quite impossible, and il in the future wc rc\cri 
to the methods which prevailed bciorc the war w‘o shall have the 
same expegieuco when next wc have iu defend our uatiouui 
oxibieuee ui arms. Lord Kitchener was a great statesman, 
a great Colonial Governor, and ior Columal wars a ^mpet<Ait 
^^Ckunmander-in-Chief. An administrator is not uecefisarily an 
organiser; there is a imiifusion o1 ideas as to tins fact; uoi 
has it ever been recognised in JOngland that Colonial expe- 
ditious require a different tyjie of mihtary leader from Kurojxsuu 
war, which is a mighty smd complex developuient of the art of 
war. Of course, there are important elements in eouimoii, but 
European war needs long and very s^iecial stud}, a iact recog- 
nised in every country but our ow^. No single man, even if he 
made the art of war, and not the art of udimnistraiion, his life's 
study, could have solved Ijoid Kitchener’s difficulties wdth hiice.t*Rb 
unless he had been assisted by a trained and eajKibie staff. This 
staff did not exist when the war flamed up, nor Ibad Jjord 
Kitchener the personal knowledge of the ccirps of officers to 
enable him to choose the staff officers whom he needed in time. 
In this resjject be was badly served. 

Tet another fact stands out very clearly in the light thrown 
upon the 1914 campaign. Not only had our leaders been educated 
te what continental military writers call Colonial wars, as dis- 
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tiaA from iSttiqpetii qr gnn^ peibqM» on aceoanfroC 

thii diaaitnalari^y of fdb team eontteantri amiiei, tibe offioecs who 
had xim to tba moit importaiit at the War Office and to 
the moBt important Vwminande in the field bad won their pim 
by akiU and patience he admiiiiatratiire rather than aa eseontiye 
officeci. In peace, adminiatration evidently eonnta te more in 
iihmediato xeanlta than strategy or tactics. No one ever beard 
' of an officer gaining rapid promotion in oor Army by bIqU^ at 
manoeuvres, by exhibiting auparior gifts in strategy, tactioa, 
leadership, or powers of instruction. Some executive officers, such, 
for example, oa Lord Freucfi himself, emerged frcsn the Boer 
War, but generally speaking, all the competitors for the first places 
were adm^istrators, not necessarily fighting leaders, or experts 
m«troop-leading. This characteristic of our Army has exerted a 
tremendous infiuenoe over all the events of the war, and it is not 
reasonable to blame either Lord Kitchener or Idr. Asquith for it. 
The causes are far more remote, and, to a great extent, qxing teom 
our national lack of imagination, from lack of histori^ ednca- 
tion, and from the absence of any clear«cnt n ational pohcy, whose 
* exigencies would have sharpened our wits and brou^t ont the 
need for evolving stiratogists and taeticianb to prepare for possible 
wars. 

The British iieuple have dibpla}ed the higheat courage and 
tenacity during the great war, and the average soldier produced 
both b\ \oluDtur> and iroinpulaory service fought ^better than 
’ any rival on the bkiod-btained fields of France. These soldiers 
were adequately led by the regimental officers and well supported 
hy the patriotism and energy ot the nation as a whole. 
information now forthcoming, however, tends once more to drive 
home the oft-repeated lesson that the niabters of the most difficult 
of practical artb cannot be found in a Lurry nor produced without 
long and careful training. There is too much to know, too much 
to be thought out before ripe and rapid judgment m difficult 
emergencies can be counted upm. It is for these rea s o ns that 
other States besideb Germany ^ftence and Bussia, notably the 
I United States of America, have devoted money and attention to 
the higher education of the General Staff of their Army, and not 
merely to the mechanical or administrative side. A fair criterion 
of the relative value of the General Staffs ot the great States of 
the werid before the war was to be found in the literature which 
they reqaeottvely produced. 

Gboil Battinb. 
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Tbs hto mr wm Ml of rarpoMi, bst nobbing bM MbooUMd 
ttie paojplB of this ooontiy and the Emjin end the tvocld moN 
than the davalopinent oC the Air Sorvioe in sooeenMIy making 
battle. Veiy Ist^ Viaaonnt Fienoh» in the artkdea ot hia book ‘ 
whi^have been aspeanng in the Daify Tslegnph, md that after 
the firat few battiia General Foch and bimaelf , who had fought 
upon thp old linea, zealiaed that a new ayatan would ha^e to be 
followed if4he war waa to be auco&aM for the AUiea. Now the 
genius bf a goieial ia to adapt himaolf to the immediate neoeaei* 
tiaa of action in the field ; and, let it be said for General Foob 
and Viscount French that they swung away from the old traditions 
and experknces and devebped snocesafully new methods of war- 
fare. They aased the Empire and tiie world, and bdat the 
Oermana at their own game. Tho war waa deoided in our favour 
when the German army was held back Mm Faria. 

The auhmarine in its work waa also a aurpriae to the Allies, 
and, indeed, to the Germans, though tho Ootmans in both the 
submarine and the aeroplane and Zeppelin bad vaat advantages 
over this country and the Allied countries, because they had 
better foreseen their usefulness in time of war. They had not, 
however, fbceaeen their full usefulness, and it was only when 
war had shown the capacity of the submarine for making destruc- 
tion on a large scale, and the failure of their Zeppelins to do 
more than ravage and destn^ innocent and undefeudedAowns and 
_ tittir populations that they developed the acioplane on a large 
aoale with vicioos and damnable iiitontion. 

We had in thia country, in 1911, a Royal Air Force, which 
oonaiated at two aooplanes and two auatdanea, with four offioera 
and their aorvante; and those who worked them and believed in 
the aaroplaDe service were considered cranks. I was a Member 
of Parliament then, and 1 kna|^ that we wrangled in a debate 
ae to whether we ehoold have one or two acroplanea. Well, the 
war taught us that our Navy would fail to acoomplisb ita purpose t 
if it had not sesidanea for aconting snbmarinea, and ia the field 
of war in the Weatem ftont it soon became apparent that aero- 
planea were neoeasaiy for observation of the enemy movements 
and for fif^iting the enemy fotcea. Who fails to remember the 
VonderM achievement of Gustav Hamel in flying the aeippiaae 
“firitennia ” Atom Dover to Cologne in April, 19}3, with Frank 
Dupree, 340 miles without a stop in four hours and eighteen 
minuteal That waa cniaideted a tremendoua achievamant; but 
it. -iu— «„ AniMh>an aeroifluie went from the United 



SlrtMlatlM Atum, Jiili B Ba ut AM foartoen hrodrad milet, 
maomMtf, l|pn. A hxok aafl Bk)«b*s nMnt adnsmiml is 
gnatar atili. Iray did tiw tJniM StetM codse into the nwr? 
Bmmiiw of ttw e rtmwfa e. awSaiMr bad dwiand to the 
Amariiian p eoph thatiha noald not nnlc mendiaBt aUpe by mto 
narineH until the pa a toc g eni bad been given a dianoe of eeindte. 
When I landed in New York in Jannary, 1917, I laamed from 
* the Plan fliat the Saiaar bad broken hie toith and pledged wocd, 
and had detonnined upon the whotoeale deetnetkm of iiflfooeot 
veaeds and their paanogen, and bad inaoienily waned the 
Ameriean Ooaaniioent thrt it ahould have permiaato'to aend 
one or two diipa Into the war aone. The deatruetuq of the 
Luitianta bad moved the Amerioan pet^e, but it had not 
wholly brought them into peepaiation for fighting the Pniaaian 
enWy of dviliaation. Yet, when the Xaiaer did to the United 
Statea what be did to Beljpam, and made hie pledged word a 
acrap of paper, the United Statea, aa a whole, naliaed what ita 
duty waa. 

Tt in wimderfui to think tliat wo who bad a very email asio- 
' plane rarvice maRtered the art and produced fighting-maohinea 
which beat the Germane at every turn ; and 1 am glad to know 
that over thirty pet cent, of the pilota in the Britiah Air Service 
came from the llominion of Canada ; while the name of Lieiit.- 
Col. Buhop, V.C., a Canadian, ranka amongat the gw a t ea t wr 
]iilota, and adds honour to the splendid achievemei^ of our air 
lorces m the field. The Naval Commander-in4!]hief, Lord 
Jellicou, soon diacovered that the beat way to track the aubmarine 
was by alroplaneB, and they were need With effect at the Battle 
of Jutland. 

Now, before the war, the Imperial Air Fleet Committee, of 
which Lord Desborongb is the active President, and who anrt 
bin acceptance of the Presidency from Fasboda in Match, 1918, 
steadily and persislently advocated Air Service for these Islands 
and tiw Bmpno. Wkh the effident organisw and hcnotary 
secretary, hfr. C. J. Fairfax iScott, the Committee, ateadily, 
faithfnlly edueatid the British public and the Governinmit of 
this eountiy to the stern necessity of devdiqung the Air Serviee. 
They were practical and definite. They propoecd the pfeewita- 
tim of a’ squadron of ei^teen aeroplane units to the six 
Itominiona, that is, a flight ot three nmte to eaeh Bominion born 
dties to the Mbtheriond, for future ddenoe and the prmnotion 
t^e oommatoe of the Empire and as a link of Empire union ; aid 
t^ took aa thafr motto "Beaven’a Light our Gnida,” wliiob ia 
ioaoiibedon the qsaoially dedgned (by Mrs. Fairtlsx Scott) bronK 
maMot of each gill machine. 
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Nottingfattn": and “The City at adinbaigb“ hw been ama^ 
but aak yet preeeated. AaeCalie hee leoeirad two, “T^ 
of Ltvei^, No. 1 '* and “llw OHy of Hull.” Newliniidlaiid 
hee reorived “The Sheffield " and “The Liverpool , No. 2.” Sooth 
Africa haa reoeived " The South Africa “ from the Londim ^ 
Chamber of Commene, and “ The City of Birmingham “ baa also ’ 
been.uianged. India has received “The Leeds” and “Man- 
csbestor.” Canada has received "The Lekester," "The 
Hnddenfield,” and “The City of Olaggow/’ mmI these throe have 
now been dttnally banded back en the by tbe Air Ministry for 
shipment to the Dominion, the ceremony having taken place at 
Hendon on January 2lBt last. • ^ 

After its famons " Dover to Cologne *' non-stop flight, organised 
by the Imperial Air fleet Committee, the “Jtotannia,”. which 
had been presented by the Committee to New Zealand in 1913 
and was aotnally shipped ont there, wav brought back again at 
the btyiinning of tbe war and loaned to the War Office. 
No one has better expressed the importanoe of all this than 
General Smuts, who, on May 5th, 1917, in accepting on behalf 
of the Government of South Africa, tbe Imperial Air Fleet aero- 
plane "South Africa,” said, among other things : 

** If tiwie WM one {setor that voidd cmMlnite to our ultimsle succeM 
In tile war it ana Veeping tin* <upreimc\ of the air. Ho Im tippl'd, too, tliet 
attar tiia war tna aata|dam would prove one of the moat polent inatruineata 
of peaoa, and tha oonqnevt of the air would open up new viatav of piogrew 
for tin human laee. Space and time raiaed diffirultiet in the wap of a cloap 
unioit hetwan the Natwna of the Empire aeattered as the; were ail over 
iXS world. If tlieaa diflieultiea were overeome by meana of an air fleet, a 
graat work would have been aeeompUahed in knittmg tiie eompooent parta 
^ tiM Empire more eloedy together than ever before. He, therefore, Iriokeii 
forward to the gift of to.dey plejing e moet uaeful pert in tte Ere of Pi>aee 
after the Var." 

Thns, Gensral Smuts dwelt upon two aspects of the Air Fleet; 
its nse in time of war and ita use in time cd peace. That is where 
the devehqiment <d the Air Service is so powerful end so wonder- 
ful. The Pesos Conference in Paris has forbidden the mann- 
faetnn^of sabmarinea. It will not forbid, it will encourage, 
the maSmfaetnn ci aeroidanes : they have oome to s&y. 

I saw Gustav Ibmel, with the late brilliant and lamented 
daughter of Lady Limerick, lotty the loop at Worcester in 1918. 
It wee eonaidei^ a great aehievement. So it wee. But 
thooasnds have hxtyed-the-kwp ainoe then, and peo^ who wmild 
have feand to fly born London to Hendon now fly to Paris, aad 
will, hi time, fly to Bjpaia and Italy and Egypt wUhont tboo^t 
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iA petrd befom that 
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Hm MdmMv^ jww fl qjBa wl o(iih« Empire wfll be greets 
devdo^ by 13 m SM pt tiie mwplMM. I am conTinocd, in ^te 
o{ the fittiura of the brave and gaUant Mr. Hawker to make the 
journey anoeeaafally from Newfoimdlaod, that the aame akill and 
■ gaoma whidh haa raiaed the aeropiaoe bom what tt waa when 
the tno famoua American farodiera, the Wrighte, 8tatted,«Bow a 
doaen or eo yeara ago, wOl give oa in the end eoutrol of the 
Atlantic, and wo ahall find that aa the five-engined aeroplane 
went from the American ooaet to the Azareii, M*will a five- 
cnginnl aeroplane go from Newfoimdlaiid to Brooklaudc*, thoagh 
not BO eaaily, ao uncertain is the northern weather; and 1 regret 
Afr. Hawker had not fmeh a plane when he attempted the journey 
whicbi, wan unsuccessful. It may be that aeroplanes will be 
obliged to take a more southern oonrae« however.^ 
yhien the war began the military wing of the Britiah Air 
Semoe comprised four aeroplane squadrons with a total of 179 
maohmes, the Naval Wing oomprising an airship squadron and 
three aeroplane and seaplane squadrons, with a total of 98 
niarhines. The two Wings combined the total personnel of 197 
officers and 1,647 other ranks. At the time of the Armistice, the 
Air Ministry bad 20,000 machines, and were receiving from con- 
tractors machines at the rate of 4,000 monthly. 

What a record the Air Service has made ! Thete have been 


sixteen V.(\’s granted, and such names as that of Major Mannock, 
(jient.-Obl. Bishop, Captain Ball, and Captain McGudden, to 
Miy nothing of Lieutenant lihodes-Moorhouse, Ideutenant 
McLeod, Ijieutenant Jerrard, Lieutenant Insall, Major L. G. 
Hawker, Ca}vtaiii Liddell, Sergeant Motterahead, Captain Bobin- 
Hon, and Major Bees, and Flight Sub-Iaentenant Wameford, 
('apt am West, Major Barker, Captain Beauchamp-Froctor, and 
('aptaiii C'obby will ever have distinguidied the early history 
of the Air Service of this Emjare. From July, 1916, to 
November, 1918, on the Western front alone, the Boyal Air Force 
brought down 7,054 enemy aircraft, dropped 6,942 tons of bombs, 
and fired over 10,600,000 rounds at ground targets. In the Navy, 
by July, 191b, tliere were seventy aeroplanes carried by flia Fleet 
aa part of the battle equipment. On the outbreak of war the air- 
ship— aa distinguished from the aeroidane«-8ervioe conaisled of 
three airdiips only, with a personnel of 24 ofltoers and 174 other 
ranks When the Armistice waa mgned there were 108 ships in 
service, with a personnel of 880 d&ceirs and 6,684 other ranks. 


(X) Writtfn befor* ihf rsesni BiweiM of Umts. Aloodc sad Biowii. 
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w g wit wr . Now nuuMnm gQQt ot tiw Vkhim wd liewit t|p« • 
mnnbf nmrly 88,000. WbCa tb« tmr b^pui. tibe Ginam Air 
BarrioB mw giwtil; aaporior in nmniriTm md in iMraontMl; whan 
tita AmMlM came they had loat eonlMl oC the air; they were 
at the anevoy (d our Air Sorrica, and 6,000 of their aeroidaiies wera 
aanendaied. Th^ had mistokoi t^ Britiah people and their 
eapai^. Our Naty mamtained ita reputaiion and eecnied the 
finm deatmetion, and had the of aaeing the Oennan 
Navy aarrender in a cowardly way. Our Army, whiob wee, at 
moot, 250,080 when war bndce ont, beeamo an army of aix 
million^ anperior in organiaation and in personnel to the Oennan 
army, and onr Air Servire knocked them into a cocked hat. Tlie 
Briti^ Boyal Air Fwco had more machiuea and a larger orgaaiaa- 
tkm than any of the Alliea at the aigniog of the Armiatiue ; and 
tiiia our Air Service may take to their credit, that the Navy of 
the United Statea has adopted the ayatem of training of the 
Britieh Air Service for their own Air JfVnroea. 

Tb» Dnminiona had played a great part in our aerial war 
aarvioe. Aoatralia oontribntod 260 julota and a total pertonnel 
of over 8,000. But the big achievement reraaina with Canada. 
Over 8,000 Canadians have served as officers in onr Flying 8er> 
vioe, and when the Armistioe came there were nearly 2,500 in 
the Beyol Air Faroe. From South Africa came 2,000 men to 
serve in Enlbnd oc Egypt as }»obationBry flight officers, and 
i^bout 8,000 were comm i s a ioned in the Flying Service, in France, 
Egypt, Palestine, and Africa. This was a wonderful record, and 
the Imperial Air Fleet Committee did an immense deal to make 
it possible and to inspire onr overseas dominions with the love 
of the Service. 

Lord Besbocough in a fitting Preeident. He has the instincts 
and the traditkma of a aportsman, and he has given two sons 
to the oanse the Empire, one of them a literary goniua Aaao> 
oiated with him, in addition to his ^le lieutenant, Fairfax Scott, 
are distinguished representatives of the overaeas dominions, like 
the Bi^t Hon. Sir Joseph Ward, Sir Thomas Mackensie, Sir 
George Ferley, Lord Mortis, the Bight Hon. W. P. Schreiner, 
and andh keen, latHBghted mm as the Duke of Portland, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, the Hon. Sir T. Vesey Strong, Lord Carbery, 
Sir William Cain, Alfred Docker, WilUam Coward, E. Marshall 
Fox, W. H. Butlin, Major B. F. S. Baden>Powell, A. Montefiore, 
and Sir Algernon Firth, and prcaninent men ot afbirs in many 
of the provincial towns. Two of the eariy Committee members, 
the Bi^ Hon. Sir George Beid and Captain Hudks, unfor- 
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faniidy tU B o uiu lM^ to mw stoHi of fbo %«r. *39ie pnhlie ot iii« 
ttBfiM tm% • grato goU to tottoo writoialaati wbo, aitoar betoM 
or dattog too mt, ggn toanoMWaa to tiiiia praotical and jatoiotwi 
wock, opaoad tto daom to man lika Major Mamuidk;, irfio 
bioof^ doam 78 enea^ audhiaea, Lieat>C^ Biabop 78, and 
Gaptaina BaiU and MeOiiddan,<aoii>a 50 aadb. 

7^ Britodi Boyal Ak Forea had mota machinea and a larger 
organiaatioo tiian any of toe ASiaa at the rigning o( the Aimiatioa. 
May ita prograaa oontfairaa in tuna of peaoa, te are are onlty at 
tba begmning of the great arark, and tba lime anil oome arhen 
are duA go to India by air, and to the attonnost enda of the 
eaito. We aihall liae to sea the day artaan the etoniwi of the air 
arill not defeat oor air maohioaa, and ariien, aa lioid Deeboroogh 
add, the’madiinea preeeoted I 7 the Imperial Air Fleet Com* 
mittee to the O Tore e a e dominiona arill “form the nudeue of an 


sli-redf air route roond the Bm|m.*' 


GuflUKT Pabeib. 



roti. ovt. ir.s. 



UN 6BAND PBUT4S!pBB. 

8 I. 

*‘Jb jau charohv m Orwid Pent-toe." So Babelaia is 
repomd to heve aaid oo his deathbed. U the majority of 
thiakio^ men ooaU be intenogated on what they expected, 
hoped or feared when their life vee drawing to a close, what 
WDold flietr answer be? Woold th^ expteas emnething more 
aeaify apptoaehing a certainty? I put aside, of oonise, the 
eaae of fervent bdievets in amne creed which proniiaea them 
i m mo rtality : thqr on^t to approadi Death, not indeed with a 
welcome, for mnoh depends on what nae they have made of their 
(^portunities in this sphere, but at all events with reaignatiim. 
Fw if car pceamt existence is properly regarded as a preparatxm 
for the next— as it is according to the ordinary Christian con- 
ceptian— then Death beomnoB part of an evolutionary process, not 
so mnch arresting vitality as helpng it on, developing it on im 
altogether higher plane. The believer, if be is honest with his 
profeaakm, dies in 'order tiiat he may live, surrenders one kind 
of living for another and far better one, so that Death is not 
merdy neesta a iy but irradiated with hope. The Dark Angel is 
tranaformed into an Angd of Light, taking us by the hand gently 
to lead us into green paatutes. And, indeed, sodh a vjew is rich 
with consolation. "Tea, though X walk tli^gh the valley of 
the shadow of Death, I will fear no evil. Fmr thou art with me : 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me." 

Unfortunately the condition attached to this creed is that it 
should be believed. The avmage thoughtful man would like to 
belisve, but cannot ; the average man of the world may say that 
he belwves, but his daily life betrayeth him. Hell may now 
have become as harmless as an extinct volcano; but what of 
&avmi? What mental picture is formed of tiie realm of the 
blessed? The idea suggeated by modern aiuritnaliam— by such 
books '’as Sir Oliver Lodge's Raymond, for instance— is widely 
diffarait fnxn the older pictures baaed on the Apocalyptic viaionB 
of the apostle John. Xteea Seaven mean eternal happiness, or 
reparatioa for past miseries, or leadjustment of man's relation 
to God, or merely eternal rest? "I am going to do nothing for 
ever and ever," saya the line on the servant girl’s toSnbatone. That 
is her idm of the next worid. And it is tderably plain that each 
imyinative person frames his conception of Heaven in aooordaaoe 
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witii hif firaanmni irUh aad tem* Oa itui aholo, tbenfim, 
it ii a ngw oonoepIkSi. Smattgr ira ti^ to define it. it loBee ito 
poetic diiciii. ^ 

Biit.iyowam m Icay «uy in our iadefinite and seinMcaiKnoQa 
portray^ of the futlne ivorld. Death ia the neceaaary portal. 
Death oonftoata na, whatever we may believe or think, a grim 
^ and, to a large extent, a tonifying portent, about the reality of 
' u’bich there can be no queation. We db not alwaya toog death 
honeatly, or rather, perhaps, we find it impoaaible to & our 
thoughts steadily on a prooesa or episode which inv^ves the 
obliteration of our conacsiouaness. “In the midst of life we are 
iu death "—sudi a sentence oomea glibly enough on bur lipa, 
but we do not, we cannot, realiae thia oonatant propinquity. 
Ig the aifnshine, under a blue aky, and in oonditiona of perfect 
health, the menadiig figure baa diai^peaced. We do not quite 
believe in its reality, when for the time we are living uncon- 
cernedly like animals, who have no troublesome reflecttous on 
the past or the future. It is in this fact that some pbilosoj^ers 
have discovered a reason why Death i^oold have no terrors. 

* ** Why should we fear it? '* they adc. ** When we are, Death is 
not ; and when Death is. we are not/' It would he interesting to 
know how many pe^BoiiH have been cansolcd by this frigid exerciBe 
of the logical intellect. The dictum is mere words; tar what 
w*c are afraid of is not the bare abstraction — death — but all the 
antecedents and conoomitants of Death — ^the siolatess and the 

* [tain, the flickering consdousness, “when, to dying ^es, the 

casement^ slowly grows a glimmering square,” the adieux, the 
weeping relatives and friends. This is what unnerves a man. 
Tf we could only, like Hezekiah, turn our face to the wall, or 
die without a struggle or without an audience! And so men 
have wished for a sudden death, an instantaneous heart-failnre, 
something which brings to a vanishing point the diffarenoe 
between living and dying. Hero, let us remember, Nature is 
often kind. When we are very ill, our solf-consciouBDeBS is 
extremely faint, and there is so little to choose between oon- 
tinuing to breathe and ceasing to breathe that it seems of no 
oonocm to us which way the issue is decided. Anyone who has 
very nearly died will confirm that experience. * 

The belief in immortality is undoubtedly a strongly consoling 
influence. But our difficulty is that, so far as scientifio oon- 
sideraticoB arc involved, it is by no means eaey to justify such 
a creed, while if we appeal to instinct and faith we must be 
content to base so vital a matter as this on the avowedly insecure 
ground of intuition, emotion, and the needs of “the heart.” 
Belief in immortality has, of course, had a long history, and 
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ii MW ftriity w to ctftittte iwv iMdiir aiiM^ 

Bet mmj iiiMt > «Hng aw M iUklM i 
ImmM) btaia ymj wUmf xiatio& of JCmAc) te 

tliw<M»B», and Ho iafoMiM on hioBiMi abitt. Aie wa paapaiad 
to Miaaa in tiw xaign of Chanoa, baoaite many paab agea of 
manlriM liaaa baliavad in it? Ta fatinm$ Ferttm iatm 
loOMlIlf • 

Oir^.taka a atiU atmnger oaaa— tha bdiat in 'Vntofaenit. 
Tbmi^phoat tha aatanteantli oantoiy in Bn^^and, vtsy viae and 
learned poan, and not on^ the vidgar crowd, wan qoita aon 
that oertainwromwa wen impa of the Devil, who need them for 
hie otwif nafaaioiia enda. Sir Matthew Hale, hefon whom waa 
tried a notorioua oaae at Buiy St. Bdmnnda in 1604, inwdving 
the oondomnatian of two widowa of Loweatoft, Boaa ‘Onllender 
and Amy Dnny, aflorda an excellent example M how ooltivated 
men regarded witehoraft. Sir Thcenaa Browne, tha antfaor of 
the “Baligio Medici,” ia another inatance.* But, indeed, it 
weald be true to say generally that the belief waa on all hands 
taken for granted as resting cm sore evidential gronndB, and in 
atiiet oonformity with the words of Scripture. From the earliest 
times of hnman history the belief has jnevailfd— from the Witch 
of Bndor down to the latest exponent of magic arts in Paris or 
Iioodon, or the Bat-wife of Benrick Ibsen. And yet, directly 
tha matter is looked at scientifirally, we discover that the phe- 
nomena whidn seemed to indicate diabolic possesskm are eiqplained 
1^ hysteria, and that the women supposed to possess an unholy 
infloenoe coming from Satan himself were neuropils — their 
dominion over their victims being due in large measure to some 
of tha many forms of hypnotism. In this instance, reason and 
aoienoe have overcome an inveterate superstition, de^te its long 
aneasby and the wide range of its acc^dance ; and the question 
natarally occurs whether a similar enlightenment, or, rather, let 
ns say, a more seanshing analysis, may not exfdode other largely 
prevalent views, daqiite their hoary antiquity. Moreover, it ia 
donbtfnl whether we can gat much comfort from the fact that 
ao many worthy men and learned thinkers have persuaded ihem- 
advea of thdr immortality. I suppose it would be true to say 
that a'majotity have nsnaUy been found to accept tide aa their 
creed. But it ia <xie of the tragedies of history that id zeCetence 
to any ghwa dogma men equally good are foimd on eadi side of 
tiia line— equally ready to defend their acceptance cr tbor lejee* 
tim on grounds of pure reaacm. At all events, beliaf or 
of inuBortslity cannot be decided by a mere ocn&ing of heads. 
'And very few men indeed are suAeiently detaehad bom thak 
mummaut to be aUe to exempt themselves or *he»r 
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(Enw 4|m M<»i>tni> fWI^ llM4> InkMW^ lMi«b»*4lurt aiNip. 
i|ijhM« e( oaBomi iWMiwA d qywii gtajudto*!, wd <Bq n BB|iti nM 
whiob auMt n oWMb «f a«r tn^j^ sod aot of any fltiior «n, 
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Wo OM imoble, ibomibto, «o te to not o boiiof in liniiiatMIlj 
on anjCUng rnn on onwikttol’ fatOlisMil iridely difldwd jupong 
m«n in moot periodo of Iranian biofany, or oIm on a deflnita wpBO 
ineoloated by fbeidogy. !nie Mooad badb imolvaa the peeenaiy 
condition of impliatt Mtb ; the flnt avowedly ncte on a peniateat 
intnition, importantf indeed, bat nnvarifiable and of Its my 
natnn va^ne. Bat here fOs an met I 7 a my diffenait line of > 
aagoment uid have to fam the pretannona of what ia known aa 
^ritaaliam. We do not na^ hiatorieal teatiraony, ciy the 
apizitualiatai wa am in no want of any thedogieal Boi^. We 
have now aetaal and verifiable teatimony of the nality of aaotbar 
wwld, beeanae thoae' who bava paaaed away can commnninate 
witii us and we can ocnnmnnioate with them. Oar dear departed 
* an able to tell oa aomething aboat tbemaelves and the oondithm 
in which they find ^hemaelvea— not very mooh, it ia ttoe, for flie 
record ia often disjointed and aometimea inoonaiatent, bat enoogb 
at all eventa to atrengthen oar beli^ in a life beyond the grave, 
indeed, to eatablidi it on indiapntable foandathma. Indiqpatable? 
Ah, thera’a the rnb 1 For the {dienomena &> not tdwaya cany 
‘ with them the ocmdoaion that a commanication haa taken piaoa 
from the^other aide. A good many not nnreaaonable inqauen 
think that we are atill on tbia aide cl the veil and that tdepathy 
afforda aaifioient explanation. Telepathy doea ondoabted^ esdat 
aa a fact, perhapa aa a adentifio fact, tiiongh ita pooaibilitiea, ita 
natnn, ita method of working, ita range have not yet been fidfy 
ezpkn^ ; and adenca alwaya bida oa ebooae the aimpler rather 
than the mon abatroae interpratation in the caae cd phenomena 
aboat which we an ufioerta3n. The anaweta given thnwgh 
medinma imp be dne to olairvoyenoe, to claitaodieneek to tele- 
pathy — ^in which caae we am dealing with teneatrial mattera, not 
with mattera wholly beyond oar preaent ken. 

One or two tbinga ahoald be aaid et the oataet. Tber^exiata 
at the imnent day a vaat body of nocnded experieneee, moot of 
them aaeming to eatabUab the reality of nommnnieatiana between 
the dead and the living. A good many eminent men, like Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Sir Ai^nr Conan Doyle, who have gone aome- 
ndiat de^y ibto the qaeation, have peimiaded tbemaehrea that 
apiritaaJiatie phenomena prove the troth cf % life beyond the 
grave. The war, like other hnman esperienoea of prodtyiondy 





tmaa». hM toflrwwiil niMi’* XfidliiMi to MnpI tlM 
to p a nwlMB tf. Womdnlttl ilotiM b>v« been letetad of “The 
AtoPtk at ICone” and albenpepiritael helpfre of heirdlj4teeled 
tmop pmninnij of the aame chereoter ee voioe wbkb oeme 
to we AejhMfimw aeikirB at Selamie— vhioh* the [toet heetd— 
teffing flMD to bftck their diips no uoref but beldly edirenee 
against the foe.^ In highly emotional moments men are reedy 
to b^eve in miricles and are Tery prone to see visions. All this 
has raised the level of ^pirituiOism, as it were, enhanced its value, 
and.giveQ it almost a practical import. It has come as a consoler 
to bereaved mankind. No one in his senses would wish for a 
moment*to deprive the mother, the sister, the lover of the satis- 
faction, the real help and solace th^ may gain from Jiistening, 
as th^ think, to the very voice of him whom they have lost, com- 
forting their sorrows and breathing familiar accents of unchanged 
love. It may be a dream, but it is too beautiful to dispel.* Let 
us leave them to their sacred intercourse with their beloved dead. 

I am not so much interested in the recorded messages them- 
sdvas as I am in the general theory and the conditions which 
th^ involve. You can oommunioate with the other world and 
its inhabitants, but not directly You must go to some “psychic*’ 
person, yon must find a “medium “ who has to be sent off into 
a trinise and qseaks under a “control” of some sort exercised 
from the other side. This complicated proness involves the some- 
what unfortAiate condition that messages are coloured by the 
individuality of the medium, who may be, and often is, an un- 
educated or vulgar person. That is supposed to account for the 
triviality or coarseness of many mesRages thus received. On the 
other Iwnd, it is equally supposed to guarantee the fidelity of 
the communication, because in the circumstances it could not 
possibly be invented by the medium. And what kind of Heaven 
is thus revealed? It is almost wholly materialistic, another earth 
, with diadowy differences and suggested^ contrasts, based on the 
suiqposed <diange from here to there, a place in which apparently 
human bodies are retained, with wants and desires of their own 
— ^very vulgar wants in some cases, if we are to believe certain 
strange passages in Sir Oliver Ijodge’s Raymond. Accordmg to 
home theorists, it is only the feebler, less reputable- spirits who 
hang on to the earth they have left ; others do not recqpiise this 
distinction between lower and higher. But, obviously, it must 
cause pain to the qririts to know about the sufferiugs and un- 
hajqnness of their relations and friends in this portal sidiere. 
Ttoy can do little to hdp them, except so fur as can faring 
comfort by oommuhicating with them. But their own happiness 

(1) Hcfodotui, TiU., 84. 
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m «pM» mn4a$m. 

h akwdy tmjmgmA k pr o M n. ^bhajr igdai vt «Il ev«i|i «• 
iaAManb iriih iadiniMl bodiM «ad ffw iriib MangtiiMbto 
dotliM of thofr own. Snob n au^rialMio oanoqrtian»flo enido, 

I tuj .odd. Mod ohildidi— hndfy* VPMb to on of Ui oad we 
eometimes wonder Whether spritodum ie the right neme fn 
the thenijr. The Ohtisiun doetrine of the resoneetion of the 
body ie, it mey be awenmed, the guiding inflnenoe in amne of theae 
g p ecnlationg. "Bow are the dead raiarf and with what My do 
tiiey come?” the qoeation wbioh the Oainthian ^yerta 
addteaaed to FanI, ia alao tiie qneatiian which, the a^tnaliata 
attempt to anawer. On the whole, Panl’a aeriea, of analogical 
argnmenta aeeme pfefetable to the bald and often diaconoerting 
revelationB of a modem medinm. 

• There'ia indeed a featnre in Panl’a treatment of immortality 
which lifta it deciahrely to a higher plane of tbooght than ie ever 
reached in Jfogmotid and IdndM wcn-ka. Natorally, the ApoeOe 
to the OentOea bdievea in a phyaical reanrrectHm, and beUevea, 
too, that Jeana whom he aaw on the toad to Oamaaena wae a liaen 
Savioor. And he beHerea alao that He ia to come again in i^ocy 
to eatabliah a kingdom of righteouaneae with all the holy angela 
around Him to magnify Hie triumph. But the whde meaning 
and intention of tihtiat’a reanrrection were not cononned with 
a bodily riang from the dead. What waa really inaolTad in thb 
atnpen^a cloae of the Meaaiah’e career waa a qwrdtMl ragenan- 
Iton in the hearta of Hia follouera. Onr idna are a ipiritnal death ; 
our reaurrection ia a apiritual re-birth. Aa Ghriat died, ao we moat 
die— to onr peat.* Aa He roae afpdn, ao, too, we muat lioe— to a 
holier fdture. From thie point of view tiie reaurreetkm ia a {die- 
nomenon catriA out within the believer'a own conaeionBneaa : 
an experience ao vital, ao profound, aa to change the whole man 
from what he waa before to aomething infinitely purer and mme 
righteooa. ^th in Ghriat meana fbith in Chrirt’a death and re- 
birth; and that carriea with it a radical tranaformatiim of 
character— fran the did Adam to the new. A conception <d tine 
kind ia bound to give riae to miaoonception, becanae, like the 
fdnuma text, "The Kingdmn of Heaven ia within yon," it trana- 
eenda ordinary tbooght and q^ra not a little myatM. I may 
remark, however, that aomething of the kind ia to beiound in 
the aayinga recorded in the fourth Goapel, though hare, too, 
phyaical reenixection and apiritual regenefation are often oon- 
fneed. But at leaat it ia dear that we am moving in a very 
different world firom that illuetrated ly medinmietie outpooringa, 
and that the ghon^ta of a Paul or a John am not to be trana 
latad into tin language of Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. 
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Xi«* w nMr teke aa oi^o^ paint o( vi«w» wiArij Atewt 
tem Urn oMoqptions we him been «tiidyliig. We exe now 
■itli|iei^ to fie guiding onreehea by etriotl^ ecdenitfio motbodlh^ 
eaye rin tent, eoeumulatioii of datOp indnctum from a maaa of par- 
ttoaian to generd prqpoeitionap and ^ lo by degreOe to thooe 
imiyen^ wUoh we lawe of Natme. And we dieooTer that 
the ]biVa of Nature an regular and uniformp and that to a oeriain 
eztMt we con argue ftom the known to the unknown. The worldp 
aa interpreted by the man of aciencep ia a vast meidianiam wbdoh 
wozka with unfailing punctuality and an entire abaenoe of the 
haphaaardp the inconaiatent and the irregular. How doea the 
matter look from thia point of view? The answer ia dlear. In 
a regular world miracles do not occur. Beauxrection from the 
deadp being a mirade, is impossible. Knob things do not haippenp 
aa one of the characters m Ibsen’s plays remarksp when con- 
fronted with an inexplicable event. When a man dies, be dies, 
and that is the end of it. There is nothing can save him from 
extinction — not Nature herselfp for she is blind and deaf and 
dnmbi and works mechanically : not God, for He is the unknow- 
able! end the idea of a Providence is absurd. iBut the soul? you 
aek. There is no room in a material universe for souls. 

No one faced the issue more resolutely than Lucretius, the 
Bpiouzean plgjosoidier and poet, who was a contemporary of 
Cicero and Catullus, and wrote an extraoidinanly eloquent work 
in hexametera On the Nature of Thtnge, Tt^s convenient in 
many ways to take him aa a type of the materialistic c^^ed, 
beoam it is ea sier to criticise an ancient than a modem thinker, 
and the ma in principles of an atomistic universe are as surely 
laid down by him as by any of his scientific successors. Only 
where he talked of atoms we talk of electrons* Moreover, 
Lucretius possesses a great literary charm, which cannot be said 
of all the modem professors of materialism. You read his work 
with an in c r aasi D g wonder, for he is so indubitably a poet end 
yet foroas himself with suen unremitting ardour to explain some 
of the dreexiest articles of the Epicurean creed. There are 
psMBgei^wliioh for sheer majestic beauty are almost ^unrivalleA 
in litmture set in the midst of discourses, prosaic and tedious, 
except tiiat the author's seal makes them interesting. Apparently 
be was a man with acute and sensitive nerves, for he is always 
referring to visions end phantoms— **sQch as frighten boys in 
the dark "—and the whole object of his boede is tb get dd el 
BuperetitiouB temrs. Then there is the strange tale eboot him 
that his wife gave him a love potion to recover his aileetioii» that 
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litA ta'lLi BMiAgMili ittd ttlll ift of MiMt Ml ht nnfniniWril 
nkUa. 4!iM|Mi*i pcMtti on hm oMNm^ knoim. 

Immlfait 00 ^ to Ofitem froiqi Bjtaanu. for tomi be Iim 
an ontiiiiaiMto aJmiitftod; Bponma, in to tom, owod a gzeai 
doil to » ftMT and more comaatort thinker than ha waa^I>eDii>- 
ontiur-Hdlthoiigh he hariP^ gate pniper eiedit to to pfealaoenoir. 
.Lnovelioa abcmnda in ahaipat att»^ praiae of to **dhine*’ 

' teaohing of Epieima, artio, aoeoiding to hie admiran^ am the 
fint to raleaie men from to tmneeeaaery bmdan of their feam. 
Bor what ia to real hhject of tto long treatiee on thp natore 
of thinge? Why ia it phun wiadom fear ns* to explore to inner 
constitution of to world and discover to secrets of Nature? 
We are slaves to superstitiqn. Ijct us toke off our fetters. We 
are afraid of to gods. Let us learn that if there are such beings, 
and both Lucretius and Epicurus thought there were, toy live a 
serene^and untroubled life in to ^'interspaces ** of the world and 
have not to dightest wish to exert any influence on our mun- 

• dane affairs. We dread death, mainly because the pictures of 
the other world upset and alarm us. Let us take comfort, death 

* means everlasting extinctioin — mora atema, mors immoftaUs, It 
is the last point which especiaUy interests us, and we find our 
author advancing "some twenty-eight arguments to prove the 

. mortality of the soul. Some of these are aimed at its pre- 
cxistence, which the ancient believers in immortality quite natur- 
ally and logically assumed to be also involved.^ But if to 
' ultimate constitution of Nature is merely atoms and void, and 
our bodies and oih: souls are both composed of atoms— though 
in the serand case the atoms are finer^ which are endlessly being 
broken up and* reformed, what we call death is dissolution of our 
composing particles, and that must happen to body and soul alike. 
The idea of an everlasting soul conjoined to a perishable body is 
absurd. “To link together a mortal thing with a thing tot 
cannot die, and imagine that they can have feeling in common, 
and can act in accord; is dieer madness.’* ^ In order to be 
immortal to soul must have a tegture and structure quite 
different from the body ; and, if it bad such a texture, any en- 
during unioB would be impossible. No, both have a material 
basU^ and bpth therefore suffer to fate ol materul things Too 
cry out against such a fate of annihilation? But in what is it 
different from your state of anooneciouimess before you came 
into being? It did not distress you, when “frofn all quarters to 
Carthaginians came marching to to battle, and to whole world 
beneath Ugh Heaven, shaken by to uproar of war, toddered in 
Mmr, and men were in doubt which empire tould prevail both 
0) lAsr., fit, 800. 



n TO TOTOD wmnSim. 

Wot left jN naeoiMtiui, ao will it mattar notiiiBf to yon 
alNir OTto mi^OT b* *°^ *** ‘‘‘^ 

aif. Hafiiar anapaia, Loontiiia a^ « OTliac boi)k,'<1to lila 
wlAA telia «ai fta amliMa of things now bon, now paiidiini, 
ean bo tohatent in, fom an intojral part of, eternal otonu. 
Ataeaa and nid— yaa, they an etei^, but not their fortnitona.' 
ooinbipation>' Witti great acdoaonity and eloqnenoe Lnentina 
aignaa faia mdanoholy theau and mgea the oo^nakiD that, aa 
bo^ ai^ aonl an both mortal, death ia nothing to ns. How 
impnarive he ia can be gather^ from a paaaage in F. T. Fal- 
gnw’a'Ieye of Tenafteoa (Vd. n., p. 303), ndnch ia quoted in 
Mr. John Maaaon’a Lueretku, Epkurean and Poet (p. nO) : — 

“ AeoHm ttme, late cmr the mUMater toe, reeding the tertiUe UaM'ia 
whfab lAetethw pteeehae Ue oreed of hmeea e nniWl eti oii , and pariiaM those 
«a toe nealeianiai at pn^er, and toe nihbiae, but appn«dve ieer, bfarttaUe 
for toe toeurttlnl mind in the awful eitum of toe alarJighted heevHis, lo 
earried awej and avatwhelnied were toe reodete by the poignent taree of . 
toe great poet, tost neat moniag, edira dawn and dayb|dit had brou gh t 
toab blesid natural healing to motUd thougiits, it wa« lou^ungiy agreed , 
that laieietiui had left us last night alt but conTerts to hh hrartorutoing 
atoaiwn.*' 

• 

**Laiigbiiigly agreed But it is no laughing matter. For 
wbeihor onr heaiia be cmsbed or nOp thia creed is one of tbe 
alteniatiyes that are put before ne. When flocrates was dm- 
ouBsing tbe &d of life with bis friends before drinking tbe hem- 
lock, he asked why we should fear death. For either it was a 
sleep, and therefore the best of sleeps as it involved ne awaken- 
ing; or else it was a migration to tbe happy isles, where one 
could meet the heroes of the older time in happy converse. The 
first is a poetic way of phrasing what scientific materialism calls 
annihilatkm. Catullus puts it in umilar favdiion as a reason why 
he and Lesbia should love in good earnest : — 

ViTannu, met Leilns. stque snifiaue. . . 

SoIm oecidere et redm pomni : 

Hobig ram iteel oooidit breviB lux, 

Nok Fst perpetue uxis dormicnde. ^ 

The lines are faultless, the moral is questionable. Tt is %n a 
par with **Let ns eat and drink, for to-morrow we die " Why 
rimld we trouble about moral laws in so brief a span of existence ? 
Andp as a matter of fact. Epicureans are not strong on the ethical 
sida of their system. “E^ty, what is duty?** asks the dying 
ImcrotiuB in Tennyson’s poem. Bpicorus apparently thought 
that the question required no answer. Could anyone who is 
( 1 ) £iMr.p ilL, aso. (2) 7 M., 1010. 



vnintdllbBtkammtV^ dimly munmi 

of cictiiB him in «Ut nifyne nditoli, m IBrtliww Arnold put 
it, **mako dar gighteo nw io m, ” n^^liowmr imjpmfiolly, zmHmi 
that num'i intolHgo^ and bonoiir and love have finite 

lAoat them, but ace m thamadvea of the nature of tte infinite, 
acsoejpt in all its zigovv a ayatam which ia purely matarialialio and 
. bow hia head beCcm ita inezozable demanda? That ia, of coorae, 
a rhetorical way of regarding the matter. It ia more inteveafting 
to bbaerve that neither liocretiut nor hia teacher, B^ouma, 
carried out hia philoaoj^y to ita bitter end. All the plymomena 
of the world aie to be explained aa in their ultimateiesaenoe oon- 
cretiona of atoma, or, in other worda, aa Tyndall said, ^ are to 
find in nmtter the pramiae and poteni^ of all terreatrial life. In 
themaelvW, too, the atoms are dead things. Yet, are they really 
dead? How is it,"then, that we can apply the word “concilium “ 
to them, as though to say that certain atoms have an “affinity “ 
towards one kind rather than to another? “Concilium “ is hardly 
to be explained on a materialistic basis. Then, again, both 
^ Epicums and liucretius believe in human free will (a strange 
* admission) and find its origin m a subtle tendency among the 
atoms to “decline'* or “swerve" from regular and downward 
motion. This is the famous doctrine of the “clinamen" or 
“declinatio,'' at which the Stoics laughed so heartily. Yet it 
could be defended on two grounds Fust, if the atoms always 
descended or moved in straight lines, there would bWno collisionB, 
and therefore no birth of things, dependent on such collisions. 
Secondly^ free will can only be ex^ained by this “independence “ 
on the part of atoms, which riiows them to have a certain qpon- 
taneity of their own. We are already far from the original con- 
ception of dead atoms and a purely mechanical structure of the 
world. But when we further dUKsover that gods exist, that 
Epicurus found it possible to pray to them, and that Xjucretius 
begins his poem with a long and splendid invocation of Venus 
— Alma Venus genetrix ** — ^we open our eyes in wonder at the 
transformations which an apparently rigaroua atcunistic creed can 
undergo. And if we leave the ancients and turn to the modems, 
do we not find scientific materialism shll struggling with the old 
insoluble problems : How life can arise out of conditions which 
are not life? How consciousness can be evolved out of mere 
vitsJity? How soul and conscience and the sense of duty can be 
explained among men who are for practical purposea mere auto- 
mata, and in a world that, so far as it affeeta our lives and our 
hcqiea, aeem8*to be governed by blind nescience and uresponsible 
ribanoe? 

So that perhaps we can take heart of graoe, after all. If it is 
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^ fffiTi liaiil tiwa oar tadc moohim rimplar. vat s mu oom 
oiilfMUaiiiilo being oat of matter, batisittdtpendentinitetaigbii 
itOlWM W denkn^ed m matter ie dettngrad, bat ia in Ha BMMioa 
an i||SMnifitible and a deathlaaa p gi Poi pl a. Ana va la a ping ofar 
too mipy caps and idbataideB in renohing k> wid# a ooncloaioin? 
Soitta'djUBoiiltias, no 'doubt, axe obvioiii« but it idiwt be ramem* 
bored tibat we are only oonddoring thie matter in relation to 
death anil oa^ tear of it. Moreover, if we once get bold of this 
ocaieeptioa— that there ie in man some principle or eaeen e e 
which ia independent of his bodily etraotore-— we have baniehed 
that idea of utter and endless annihilation wUcB is ihe main 
mofce of our anxiety. Whether personality exists on the other 
ode of the grave is another question. But the essence of ufe does 
not die, and therefore our existence in the terrestrial sphere is 
notr-as on the materialistic hypothesis — a cruel joke, a tragic 
mookecy. 


? t 

Meanwhile, how do we stand? There are various theories 
before ns of Cerent value. The Cluristian faith is one, with its 
elaborate vie^ of a bodily resurrection ; of death as the gate to 
an eternal life; of an immortality of happiness (to which some 
would add an immortality of punishment and pain); and the 
whole tfiaory ia accepted by the believer by an act of fiiith and 
essentially baaed on the resurrection of Jesus Christ. This is 
clear, defimte, and eminently consoling. Confronting this is the 
materialist creed which finds in matter the promise and potency 
of all terrestrial life, together with its views of the conservation 
of energy and the ultimate atomic structure of the world and all 
that ia in it. As human beings are **matter,” like everything el^ 
they obey the laws of matter, and death puts an end to their 
hopes and fears. For those who accept this creed, austerely and 
soberly, there is no xesurrection, no other world, no sapremaqy 
of spiriUre-awakening in a new sphere, no Heaven and no Hell. 
Bnoh conoeptkms are due to superstition, which has worked havoc 
at all peri^ of history, and which liucretius and those who 
apM with him witii to sweep away. Then, thirdly, there is 
spiritualism, which claims to prove through mediums the 
flight of tambourines that there is no dAth, that tbdse whom we 
oaU dead are alive and ready under certain conditions to oom- 
mnmeato with na and to Ml na aomething about their ne^ home. 
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I« than «BytUi« die? Im, TJakinlt Hmm jl. lltm » tiie 

sHiliid»,af « modad wbo doaa at* aric foe 

modi «Bd BMkm hinaialf aontea t ed with what ha opt got He 
MflBanhm that Chilli, In taw «( Hie taia MfeModia to 
'.Mibjeel, iaid thdt thaca «ae an nenying in Oa antk waddf bnt 
that belieme litad ae the engelB. It wmdd ftHaer titat the eon- 
dithiae of the next world «m tolaDy ditenat tnan tt»ae* irlttoh 
obtain in thie, and ftat theiabra it ie idle to apeenlate about 
tham. Miaiwnrer.itiaaaiailceddiaraeteciatioof mo^tedbheiaand 
tehamen that ti^ diaeoiinge miudi talk about tiw other world, 
aa inta afari ng wifltthe doe proaeentk« of our duty in thie. That 
uamld be*faiiiy true of Buddha, Chriet, and Soeratea. It helpa 
na aomewhat, too, to know that ao many great philoai^en (it 
ie true, mainly im the idealiat aide) hare believed in immortality. 
Bnt above and beyond everything elae our modeat and xenrarant 
. thinker will ding to die notion of a apirit in man whioh if tnde> 
pendent of material oooditiona, to in tiiia he eeee "the promiaa 

* and potency” oi odeatial Ufa. "Non omnia moriar,” aaid the 
poet, and we, too, hope that aometliing of ua will aurvive. Bnt 
wo entirely refuae to be dogmatie oa the anbjeot. XmmortdUy 
la a grand peut-Hre, with a alight bnt teal probability in ita 
favour. Aa Browning reminda ua, there may be heaven, tiwee 

* mua( be hdl ; meanwhile there is earth, whioh givea us quite 

enough to do and to think about. When our end flomas near, 
happiest is the man who haa faith in a Qod, who is not the God 
of the dm, but of the living. Bnt if that be not poeaible, the 
next happiest is the man who haa acbooled to be 

courageous and serene. 

Sbok. 



cubbsiRtb OAUMO. 
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a fiagaoioaB writer baa obaarved, “haa made many 
aaWlemaata; it baa never ]ret made a aetHa^fc” That ia to 
aay, it bat never yet made tiu aettlement wbioh would a t abilia e 
intaiaMlonal lelationB onoe for all, and lemoive every ooeaekm 
tor* totiiie waia. It meant, and boneatly tried to do ao, at the 
doae of'eaeh of the greater oonfliota, aolemnly affirming, and 
genoinely intending, that peace ahould benoetorwaid be pceaetved 
between the ex-belligeFenta, and them defended and main- 
tained againat all poeaible diaturbera. So it waa at Mndnater and 
Oanabineck, at Utrecht, Au-la-Chapelle, Faria, Vienna, Berlin, 
London. Sated with slaughter, the tired nationa were in a 
pacific mood, and eameatly dented to live in amity and good- 
fellowehip for ever after, ilie late war waa alwaya to be the laal 
war; a League of Nationa— fur the idea ia very old it the name 
ia new— waa to anperaede the rivalriea and enmiUea that had coat 
ao dear. The admirable intentum never reached fruition; the 
Permanent Settlement rould not be achieved. Sc-nrcely had the 
daah of atma died away when the old jealuuuea, arobitiona, 
national egotiama, inconaiateut ideala, reabseited theiuaelvea ; “that 
oontonnded «<nience, geography," proved aa inconveniently 
infiezible aa ever ; human nature, with ita irrational patriotianu, 
racial prejudicea, religiona entliuaiauna, and hungry appetitea, 
could no nune be expelled by the di[domatir fork tl<an by the 
aoldier’a bayonet. So the great Peace waa {wiiifully evolved out 
of illogical oompramiaea, unwilling ounccvaions, and hard-driven 
bargaininga; and uanally it turned out to bi' a looMly-framed, 
jerry-built atmeture, with many weak joints concealed under the 
paint and plaater. The uegotiatorb could only hope that the 
patchwork would hold together for aome yeara, and that the 
uccaakuiB it offered for future quarrels might bo cloaed or bridged 
over by akilful atatecraft. 


It was all to be different thia time. So wo aaid jn the first 
buoyant rnmnents of the Armistice period. But it haa not proved 
very different. When the repreaentativea of the “Allied and 
Aasodated Fowera” got to busmeas in Pain, they found them- 
aelvas confronted by the old obstacles and bindrancea. T^ ideal 
peace of jostioe and reconciliation , wbicb was to bteufy every- 
body except the beaten enemy, amootb away all diffienlties, and 
turn the nations into a great progresaive family party, duded 
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they Itava beeii amply dwhad, or bnriad below a ^ layer of 
oompromiaa. mider wbidi the en^era of iha dU fiiaa 
dangeiiQQdy— ipnif iUppotiUm iuiari dohto; idaala haw laaaded 
into the backgronndt and the lina of a rooghs praelical eKpediency 
foUowai nie eminent atateonent one ootmot be^ iUnldag, 
will raUn^nidi their tadc in a somewhat *\ye 

may , indeedi all be a little less loftily oontmoptoons cl those who 
went before. A few months ago it was the fasliifm fo speak 
disdainfully of the old diplomacyt its lack of “vision ” (a blessed 
word— -I wonder what it means !), its narrowness, its in^Evtitudc. 
The “plain were going to get things better done this 

tune, .and avoid the mistakes of these futile aristocrats 
bureaucrats, the Choiseuls, WellingtouB, TaHeyrands, Castle- 
reagfas, Cannings. Bismavcks, and Beaconaftelds, of the bad old 
times. They were very fallible mortala, these dead 
short-sighted, some of them, arrogant, fiercely patriotic rather 
than nobly cosmopolitan. But they were not altogether ninoom- 
pMps, nor were their errors and miscalculations wholly due to 
blind ambition and callous chicanery We can make more allow- 
ance for them in the light of the cxiierienoes of the past six 
months. 

w 

We can, for example, look less harshly upon the muddle which 
the Congress of Vienna and the Conference of Berlin over 
boundaries and nationalities when we think of the many loose 
ends the negotiators of Paris have had to leave in North-Eaetem 
Kttippe, in the Balkans, in Asia, in what was once Austria- 
Hungary. It may be that the iieai'e will bo tested, not so much 
by the settlement with Genuany as by what it does or leaves 
undone in the East. 'Here we are conbontod by the tangled 
and perennial problem in history and geography which has 
impended over Eiirotie fur some five and twenty centuries. 
Bolshevism is only a new phase of tliat menace of the steppe and 
plain which threa^ned, and from time to time almost dcutroyed, 
the oivilisatioDB of Borne, Greece, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and 
medissval Christendom. Again and again has the West and 
South had to fight for very existence against tho hordes of the 
Noi^ and East, Finnd-Slav, Mongol, Turk, and Tartar. The 
mbjeet ia diadhased by Mr. H. J. Maddndor, M.P., in an interest* 

, iag booki whidi bean the aumewbat mideading title of Dmocratk 
idaala and JteoKfy (Constable and Company). The “reality ? to 










mi^ iha 

■ail #id 1 ^, itninfidi^aMa fiir #» Und 
Sam tli« '.ftteiio to.tlie:fi^ pil^-y-pi !■ 
K)fr of busaaity, ■■itoiio-.' bf .-■M' 

iiidw^'^ptal^:iPbo-^be axoeptthosoid ttw'tHQiiK 
bold*'^ hiyiirilttdi witii its greot rivets sad Meal Mss, Ms 
eon^teUls aoi^ ionsts and illimitable pastotes, ito liiitt Sad 
and eioal aad oc^per. its cattle aad sheep aad^;MiMSS, sad Ms 
%»»w* livestock by the hundred million — who hlddl .thM boMd 
world. W31 the League of Nations, and the ststminsinship of 
the Western aad Latin peeves, suoioeed in getting ibis iin m ens s 
area into order, aad taming its latent, naargaaisBd shrength to 
safe nsea? It is the questiem of questions. 

One of the avowed objeets of 'Oeimany in making the war was 
ip Mnpose 'upon the world the blesaingB of Oerman KvUht. If 
the ^idttittal Powers had wem, this expectation might have been 
ha gUfat part fulfilled, at, at any rate, Germany would have made 
nse of her enhanced {oestige and opportunitiea to fiood ns with 
the products^ her printing-iuesBeB, publishing houses, studios, 
-theatres, and concert rooms. But the Central Powers have failed ; 
and though' we may have the Teutonic ^pagandist and the 
JJatManie financier u busy as ever we are not l^ly to fAl viotima 
to ^HentoBiB literature and art. It seems that our apostles of 
oidtnre are to come from another quarter. America is “out ” to 
m^fiy hs with this commodity as with so many others. Ber 
esport acMvities ate not cemfined to ships, motor-cars, maeliinety, 
oasdsi. beefi cdSn, boots, and stocks and diarea. She has alro 
MiiBSj|;.bto attention to those things which powerfully influence 
|q|toSii,1ho»hgbto, and habits : with results already veiy remarkable. 

■ ! this country goes on at a great pace. 

Sasines are stadked pn every boeintsB; 
a vriudh are presented on the London 
le Atlantic ; so do many of the tetmea, 
a, and mnaie-hall ihows; The'Btiglhh 
r. as mudh interested in New TcA and 
iMs in Paris. We get oiiif dqneto ftoto 
iniirie to.whidh they stt eaMted!. Our 
fl jBSto d ttangh the vabs tolha diiaaiy 
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■■ iwgM'c w B p wi at tiag i fa tbt fiosihani Stofai. Xfaw doM tlie 
cottM of Bsq^ pOMM ifa W«Mirwa woy. 


* l^grMfaBt AaiiriDiD "qfafaa(ll’*oo!ifiwit<iCaUiflilMt,altiie 
cjiMOKk In fao «0tld of tbo flllB Amerioo fa mpNioe; sfan; 
nfa dio bM faf moM faaa « Two>Fower wiperioiil y . Ono bean 
niieh dE now Britfah oomponfaa, uid oombuntioDB, Fbii^ an to 
pndoM natfaia fUtna, aoiBefantly atriking, "booioad'* with tha 
tagoidto anaagy, toa aanMrtad by tha imeaaary vaat captal, to 
oo^ppata with the Amerioan importaticnw, and own to orenxnne 
ibem in oar maiketa. Ono may hope soroeihuig will come of 
theaa entatinaoa ; for there fa the poambdity of a great ait m 
the anama flieatraa whirh will in time lift it rlear of Tulganiy 
and mote piofit-mongaring. Wo would like to think that 
it may leaeb ita higheat poaaibilitm m thia eoantry, on tha 
wrtiatio aa wall aa the oommemal and niachanioal aide. In tha 
meanwhile, tha Amerioana hold the field, and they anpj^, I 
beliere, about 90 per cent, of all the blma ahown in our pictm 
theatrea. Milliona at Enghah, Bcottiab, and Iifah man, women, 
and children aee theae American photogtapha etery week of thek 
Ihea. The dnema la the chief leneAticm of the iwaaaeB of tha 
people, perhapa.it may be aaid their chief intereat ontaido their 
own work and domeatio affaire. It haa auperaeded tha chnteb, 
the meetiil|;-hooae, the lecture platfiwm ; it ontahinea the novel 
and the popular magaainea ; it la overtaking ita moat formidable 
rival, the eha^i illuatrated daily and weekly newapaper. And it 
M, in the main, American. 


Thia fa anrely a matter of deep intereat and eignificanee. Nearly 
all elaaaea of oar pi^lation, except perhapa Ae "intelleetaala " 
—and even they ate begiiming to fieqnmt the "pietarra” 
—are habitaally and ronifantly aeeing life throogh American 
apectaolaa. Certain phaaea of Ammoan wdety moat be better 
known to oar amall tradeamen, mechanka, labouim, withatheir 
wivaa, aona, ttd dangbtera, than our own. What goea on, ftom 
the ■oanariO'Writar'a point of view, within tiie laxmfana m anaii ina 
and ooaBl(y>bonaae of Amettoan financMra haa bean taveeled to 
every Ba^fah ebopwefatant and faetory-hand. They know all 
■boot the aunnmotfa hotda, and the aomptnona reatanrauta, and 
the daniwAilla, and ni^t^oba, and tha aaaaide or hUlaidc 
phaaoM raaorta. They Irnaw faa waye «f tha aoillionaiie, upright 
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wiArab hb ikUm «r fab dingbbr; Ind Hfee mgm «l Aa 
Wild Wasti vfaan ablwart tromf * bmii iai|k iMobwi dMand 
vfaftiMM ifliNwI^mbtifBMefc ^%iqr kaow aU Aoat Ao^a ottwr 
ycMUig Aa fiu* ytnmg xnen who angage in tibe pb aa nf a a of 
Aa" town, wd tempt ‘^boainem gnla ** to atny into the paAa of 
araor. Ihey gaise at American honaes, American fomitiiza. 
Ameriean aoenary; Aoy confront American police-oaptaina, and 
Atpcdcan irain4nan, and American criminala. The moral 
presented to them is that of the writer of the American story. 
Fm thAa tjie difficult epigrauia in which ibe compoaer of Ac 
American scenario is accustomed to ex|3res8 his thooghb hoTc no 
mysteries. They can oonairue Ac sub-titles oS-hand, trandate 
even the obacnreat of them at Mgbt. 


No wonder our younger generation ialks American. No«wonder 
astute advertisers, anxious to catch the prevailing note, allure us 
with direct personal exhortations in the manner of the American 
publicity expert, who is an acknowledged master of his craft. 
Mr. Jones no longer informs the nobility and gentry that he has 
a stock of goods which he is preiNured to sell at a moderate price. 
He prefers a more direct and demonstrative form. "You are a 
burinesB man ; your time means money. You cannot afford to 
cut it to waste by foohng around after low-grade stuff. It is up 
to you to gat the best. You get it, and get it quick, from A. P. 
Jones, Why? Because A. P. Jones specialises in mind-saving. 
A. P. Jones has studied this thing out. He knows that you neeil 
your brains for live work, not for worrying over back nnmbfTs. 
Therefore-—*’ and so forth for a vivid column or two. The 
language, Ae mode of thought, would have been unintelligible to 
most ^tons a lew years ago. But O. Henry, and the American 
magaaines, and “Uncle Ram “ plays, and Ae cinema, but most of 
oil the cinema, have made it familiar in our mouths as household 
words. No missionary ever had such a preaching stool in foreign 
lands as Ais pictorial pulpit, which is set up several times a day— 
everywhere. 


One might speculate widely as to what the results of this feast 
of film^koltur are likely to be. From one jwint'of view you 
might say there b scmieAing obviously benefidal in it. We are 
all aridng that Ae two EngliA-speaking peoples idiall be brought 
into closer communion, that they Aall get to know more of one 
another. Well, is not the cinema reaAiitf towards thb high 
puipoee : b it not, at bast, making the Americans better known 
to Ae Britbh, and giving us a deeper understanding of our kins- 
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disterted, In m )90pidir mem pictaqBs, as in ifaia posnilsr 
**be8l-Belliiig*' noviIs» mi in file only kind of Amatiesn pneiodieal 
pobliosifcionB whidi diciikte in G^t Britain, we liave certain 
* phases of American life over-emi^aBised, and others ignored. 
‘After all, a great nation does not consist mainly of **ccook8/’ and 
criminals and dishonest finaneiara, and impossibfy sentimdutal 
girls, and fatuous “society women,'* and funny men playing the 
fool brilliantly. If you were to judge the United .Stama from 
the majority of the picture-slioa's, or from the magasines^on sale 
in England, you would form an erroneous impression. There 
ar^ other aspects of that vanod and Tivid dvilisation. But we 
do not see much of those other aspects ; we do not understand, 
for example, how intensely sober America is under this surface 
friTolity so insistently presented to us, how much there is of 
genuine thought, earnest effort, and real culture in the better 
sense, and bow many people there are in the universities, the 
large cities, the farmsteads, everywhere from the Great Lakes 
to the Caribbean, who are not exclusively absorbed in money- 
making luid pleasure-seeking. Of them we hear and see too 
little. 


One cannot hiame the picture artists and playwi^hts. They 
‘believe that certain topics are specially suitable for treatment in 
their media, and they prefer in the main to stick to them, thinking 
that it is ^mewhat easier to interest the public in such themes 
than in others. Tt is a convention, and all artistic creation, liow- 
ever humble, has its conventions, and is apt to hold to them too 
long. “Crook** plays, and sentimentally unreal love-stories, and 
knock-about farce have become conventionalised in the film- 
studios, just as in the last century sexnal pasmon and connubial 
infidelity were conventionalised bv French novelists. It was 
the tradition in Paris that this was the subject which lent itself 
best to prose-fiction ; and clever authors, who could have written 
just as well on anything else, spent their ingenuity in concocting 
new variations of the eternal motive. Thereby they conveyed to 
foreign readers a ludicronsly distorted view of society and morals 
in tbeir own country. The French are not more immoral than 
other peoples; but all the world, especially the Bnglidi-spealdng 
world, thought they were, thanks to their popular novelists and 
playwrights. We peod their yellow-backed fiction and saw, in 
pruriently diluted “adaptationB,** tbeir suggestive fardoal comedies, 
and deenuri our “livdy neighbours** veiy livdy indeed. Aus- 
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Hon ot ilM domaa^ tirtaes which wm tU fridc tad 
oarcnadirttiiateialaiid. I am bbm ih«t in tin ffiU-Vict^ 
dagpa Aagiiahiiien oat of ton madd bava baon gcn wn aij 
aatnniahnfl to be iafocmed tint them were ^pito oa Qitay totthfol 
hnabnidB tad good wtfw in IVaaoe m itt tay othac oonntry,* 
and^ihat aexsal •dwninn wm not the maia pnooeiiiMtioD of 
the mej^ty of Ihenohmen and Erairhwoinen. Be would have 
eqiliedl^ pn»"ti«e to Erench literataie, the oaly4ort of Franch 
htoatnie with which he wan acquainted. 


It wooM not have occurred to him that the Boaievard novel 
was, aa I have aaid, a convention, a /aeon de poifcr, an ento^ 
taininent deviaed to amnee an idle boor, a very nnaoond and mis* 
leading index to national ethics and psychology. All throned the 
last century, and indeed till quite recent years, it was the fashion 
far En^ish-epeaking male persons, when they met far social 
converse, in dubs, bachelor chambers, military messes, and other 
places, to refresh one another by the interchange of abut nsed 
to be called ** smoking-room stories.*' The unplcasing custom 
stQl lingers on in some quarters, though it is now discredited, 
especially among the younger generation Undergraduates and 
sduMdbo^ iod snbaltemB use language among themselves of 
painful eipliaitness, but I do not think they enjoy the nltm- 
Rabelaisian confer which passed current among thdr grandfathers 
and great^inoles. They were extremely horrible, soille of those 
stories. It vras possible, in a club smcAang-room, or even round 
the cut-glaaB decanters and coffee cups of a blameless dining-table, 
to Hsten to tales and anecdotes whidi ndiody would dan to i»int, 
garbage fidwd out of the nnpinmbed deeps of human depravity. 
If you did not know, yon might infer that the persons who made 
a jm of such things must themselves be depraved profligates. 
But they were nothing of the kind They were quite average 
respectable persons, conntry gentlemen, stodebroken, barristo^ 
doofaffs, olBdals, manufacturers, who lived sober and deocaons 
Uves, and enitivated the domestic virtues. The emdp indeceneieR 
of thdr half-hours sodal tdaxatbn soansdy toadied the sorfaca 
of tiwir minds. They langhed at the dirty— end usually dnll— 
jokes, and fboof^t no more of them. It was jnst the Uteniy 
convaatioa again. There was the qna« tradition that men, when 
thqr met together to unbend, should amnse thetaaclves in this 
vii& and hninoswtt fadiion. There vras no mom in it than that; 
nor WM fbcM mneb UMoe in the vivaoions, itretyonsible Gallie 
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UnlottiilMMS^, it k ttw tMmk, not tha bettor, fort ok* aatiaiiml 
KtoratOFO wbkb moat neewfolly caiptiuM • fte«4|D nuurkat. 
‘^ot ono Briton in • tbonmnd bnA aaen m line of Leinertine, bat 
ereryboij had reed ^ edifying ifwto of Monri enr Beni deJKiook, 
who for a i^aoe of jnean wae porithrety the meet papnkr of 
Fieneh anthom among the EngUeh. BatioM, I3ce doga*-te goote 
one of Oarfyla’a jpnngent metaphore— eeem to approaob eaidi other 
aomotiniee only to aniff at the ehamefol parte. So it is apt to be 
with the interahange of periodioal pa bH oat i o n e. I remember 
onoe in a Ipeat Amerioan city going ronad the newaetanda and 
bookahopa in aeateh of Engliah weeUy and montbly jonmala of 
the mom litei|n kind. I oonld not find them. The Spectator, 
the Saturdap Beeiew, the dthenowm (the thonghtfal dtheiueam 
of that epoeh), eran, I regret to eay, the Fortmghtly, ware not to 
be had. But I oonld have been aohused by tile Pohee Newe and 
by a whole collection of tha eometiijng or other Bito, alwaya 
vulgar and eometimes indecent, which ware jnet then pouring 
out of the oonrta and back laaea of Fleet Street. And I tbongfat : 
“If fliM ia all that tlio Anierican ritiaen gets to know of Britain, 
no nonder he thinks poorly of Ub." Nor is the aitnation much 
better to4ay. A good deal of American ]«nted mdlter cornea to 
UN, but it ie mostly of tlie “lighter,” or the lower, or the hioeer, 
kind. Few ci ns read, or get a chance of teadUng, tiie mere 
responsible' of tiie American newspapers and periodicals. The 
ounsequence is no are almost as much miainfonned abont 
American o[Hnkm, about the operatkniB of the Amerioan mind, 
as we were in the post abont France and Germany. What tiie 
crookB and tiie cowboys and the “clubmen” do, or what tiie 
besb-aellers and film authurs tell us they do, we know. But what 
serious people in America, a country where many peojde are 
eeriouB, tiiink about eorious matters— these tilings are hidden 
bom ns. 


Perhaps that ia why the more cautions of out publkistB and 
editorial peraonagas touch American politice witii so tender a 
hand. Even our news odumns show an unwonted reettaint in 
dealing .with the* topic. It is to their credit ; for this r eae r ve k 
pmnpM by a patciotie and honourable motive. We are all 
nervooa dwat'hntttng Amerioan snaoeptibilities and imperilling 
tiie enteiife ci the Er^lieb-apaalring paoplaa. Nchod^ in tiieae 
i ria n d e would vautoiu to rafar to Aroridant Wflaon in tha terms 
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»Mik< io Ubb MDiant rtit e wM B by^tboOMiAi of hi* mm 
eooaitjnMH* for tin brfoC .nt wnfMy MmaidM ot 

^ V""****^ BcfablioMOf^eiiafoni uve ^ luvdDj « fetok «it 
Afo «aiU < wm Bmh Fee nunibi altar tba Anaialiaa it Jftm tiw 
oatntrwuo aipinfon in Oraat Britain that dl Amarioa waa bebind 
die Bmodnat in an ardant cniaada for iha Ijaagne of Natiooa 
Covanani. BCany Bng^idunen wefo thamarivaa languid about the ' 
lioagye : it did not inspnre them with antfanaiaBm, foon^ thay 
bflfM it ndjgd^t do aome good; hot thay folt it andaaiiable to 
oppoae » {woieet m which, as they nndarstood, oar friends beyond 
the Atlantic, had'set theic hearts. It is disoonoerting to disoorer^ 
fn»n the fragmentary intelligence that comes to os by the cables, 
that large nombers of Americans denounce tiie lisagae with nn> 
measared fury, and see in it a deep>laid schema fiiamed'by British 
pditiciaas to yreaken and emharrabs the United States 1 It may 
seem an odd return for all our deferential politenM to Preaidaot 
Wilson, and I think nuny Enghshmen, when th^ hear of these 
diatribes in the Senate and elsewhere, ore merely bewildered by 
them. Thay would be lesb astonished if they bad been reading 
the American newspapers with attention. 


Here, for example, is a pasrage troiu an artu'le in (he New 
York ilerteio of May ITtli 

“Hie enemiee ol ibc Leagus nt ^ahcilifc halt siiine jubtifii eiKiu lo 
deolatiag tiia#it oomck into thr wuibl lame, halt, and Uud. And it<> 
fnaeds con not dniy that as regards tlu> nulilaiy proteetien of 71eni‘r 
the Xieagtto has eaamad neat, at regardt dniog justice to lliuia u Bhan* 
tung it hok kbown itself mnvenientl.y blind; nhile lu the stefting settle, 
meat of the Italian claim to Fiumt the League has displayed a halting 
aMUude. lo short, IVanee belicvek the League too ueak tu protect her, 
and aakfc additional aksurances frwn Kngland and the United Stetes; the 
lisapie balievea itself too nesh citlier to do terntorial jusbee to fSnwe m 
agai^ 7apan, or isMal justice to Japan as agamat Australia and our 
Pselfo alopo; and the laiague has not jet developod wisdom rnough bi 
saWe the Ftame question. Thus the Jnague tomes Into the world with 
a h aayy handieap in the lontraet of promise' and aon-perfonnaneM. 31ie 
adfnsteaente, whudi aae rolativeljr aUght blenudies in tiie Treaty of Feaoe, 
oMsUaiad as tueh, ate eenoua deparbiriM from tha prineiplaa of the 
Onomant, and tend to diminl a h eonAd e noa in it. What would have been 
hatt e d as a wary good peaee in its own tight ia a ratbar poor Aral asUbil 
for thesLeagno of Hations.” 


I rq^roduce these remsrks because they du not come from a 
party oegoa, or from one which is ptafeaeedly hoetile to the 
Feeijdent. The BamW ie a new journal, independent in 
end what Americana call "ooneerfathre” in tobe, 
wcittai with hi|d> ability in a aeboloriy and thoughtful manner. 
It ie not gpeeialty addicted io the Bepublioona, and appoiuntty big 
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M poUlieil MU bal ^ at mM h Md io8wBeiiig 
tba opswii ttodimie wd mHotoSBei olimi. lEhodgh 
‘ not paoiflil, H masMtif knm ih^peioeMl w l t li riMwt rfinfc^ 
aitknal.diqpntu, nd atonglj lapputi the priae^ of a 
Loagoe of Matfou. But, m i>iU ba aaan, h doaa ooi lfl|B ^ 
League, aa daaigned and cMiitruotad in Faria, and it erilioian 
with aeverity aome o( the prooeedinga of tibe CoittaeiKM^ in 
’particular the attitude adopted towarda Japan and Jkfy , . “Ifr. 
WUaon'a exoeaamly hanh and highly irreguhHr hand l i n g oNhe 
T ^ian queatim ia in unpleaaing oontraat to hia ailent acqueacenoe 
in the aonen^or over Kiaochow.*' I will not now diaouaa the 
juatioe of pohpy of thia comment. But it dtowa what ihtf lanited 
numher of WngliiihiiMn who read such joumala aa the Beetew 
and the ATeto Jleptibiie know very well, that adverse critidsm ot 
President Wilson, whethor in the '‘conservative ” or the “ladkal ** 
qurit, is not ocmfined to bis political o^ionents. 

The Bsmsto, by the way, supplies aa excellent example of that 
perfected American art ot pubU^y to whicb I referred above. It 
is extracted from an advertisement of one of those institutes for 
imparting mental efficiency, strength of will, concentration of 
thought, and other valuable qualities, which are doing a flourish' 
ing business on both sides of the Atlantic. The announcement 
recites a truly inspiriting little tale about a young man who, 
when be consulted the advertise, was penniless. ^To'day this 
' .vouug man is north $:i00,000. lie is building a $25,000 home 
-and {Ni^ng cash for it. fie bu three oafotnobdes. Hit 
children go to private ecbordi. He goes bunting, fishing, travd* 
ling whenever the mood strikes W- His income is over a 
thousand dollars a week.** Is there, justly inquires the writer in 
the Hevietc, an impecunious Economic Unit that does not thrill 
to literature like that? Can any Bspring youth be expected to 
resist those three automobiles and the twenty-five thonsand dollar 
hoiuc-|MMl for in cash?' 


SiOKn Low. 
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its 99 viIkMd 0000^ the steaets ol fleiMo m the eU pcieat, who 
•WM amtoag h>e ftnt wait to the invaded ngkne, graaned anew 
atep. The architect and 1, aoenatomed to aedng 
doatrayad citiea ever once the first mad nuh d the Hon iowaida 
Ihria, drete affected by our oompankm’a diatnaa. Whan we 
readied^ the cathedral the prieat’a deqiair brought teih wocda. 
Barring hb handa to heaven, he cried 
"Owistareturgentf Domine, lit kh" * r 

"Men alao know, mon pire,'* anaweted the archHeot gently. 
“Bor God reatiicta the zeaurrecting power of men only when it 
ia a qneation of human bonea. We can enter by the tnnaept 
door, and yon will see.” 

We climbed over a mOand of fallen atone. Pieoee of atatnea 
and gai^ylea protruded from the amoridiouB maaa. Bite of 
atained glaaa gleamed m the bun. An angel'a face atared up at 
ua from a drank of plaater. My cane diaengaged a twiated braea 
candkatick. The pneat 8too|)ed over to pick up the inbi of a 
andfiz. We had to make our way carefnlly to avoid aidintera 
of carved paigda. But when wc enteied the cathedral we rcahaed 
that German cannon bad not prevented the thaeatranaia from 
aaving the heritage of their fathers The roof of tiie nave and 
of part of the tranaept had already been replaced Th^igb altar 
was prepared for Maaa. Sanddwgb piotfcted tombs and ehiinea. 
With glowing face, the uchitect pointed to a wall built from 
pillar to pillar to Aut off the nave. "We were determinetl to 
fcaqp the apae intact and strengthen the corner pillars. All this 
was done under the enemy’s fire. Part of it baa been done twice. 
And now we are clearing out the nave -and rebuilding the walls 
and roof.'’ We went to the other aide of the temporary wall. 
German ptiionera, French soldiers, civilun masons were working 
aide by rite. 

Th^nezt day at Cambtai we visited a textile mijl which the 
Oeenma hod turned into a soda-water factory. Some buildings 
were amply. The fine kxraiB in othera bad lost their copper 
fihiiiga^ and had afterward hem smashed wHh azea by Bimrian 
prioanets. An ex^orion had wreriud the maeJiwyiM in the power 
pbnt. * 

**! am ite^ you oame this week,” mid the aottnintandeat, "fcr 
we an going to begin to remove the dibrit. jfvw i <»oin »v an all 
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,«adcidIlgMiqp«ittiil9*BMBAh.** 

. At IdlU W6 to nad tha' Mum aagaliiM to go tlMd ivithoot 
waiting for Govanmiaitii iuMati^ ^Qonnaa iadmutitiet. Tba 
drat wuAto of libaratioa ivaa a 4snMd deoeptun* So inadognata 
and dilatOKp wm tibo isqm takavi I 7 the sulitacy autbodlteB tiuit 
tho peopla had beoomo bfMir« 

* ''Niaotaan himdrad and ainataen is the omoU year/’ an anfeo- 
mobila aiaaiifaciiiuar aaaoied ns. ^'Oiir biggaat psoUanaiM 
those of tran^poiiiatioa, and wa caa littie with^ 

Oovemniaat aid. But wa wut for the Qovanuaaat to taka 
and direet ramatmotion work we shall soon be beyond lydamp- 
tion. SSiara is eoafuaion» if not aaarehj, in the Tarioiia Goram* 
meat bureana. We have to keep preating Faria to give aa food- 
aaii^a and a minimum provision of raw materials. We inaiat 
now ihiA we be allowed to boy machinery and whatever elae we 
seed lor reconatmotion where and how we will. My plant was 
need by the Oarmana throughout their occupation, and they tried 
to bum it when they left. I started immediately to repair 
what could be repaired, and to order new machmery. You cad 
have no idea of the difficulties the Government put in our way/* 
In Fives, a suburb of LiUe, we visited one of the moat important 
ateel conatructiou planta in France. Here looomotiveB and 
rolling-stock for the Northern Bailway Company were made 
before the war. The Germans sacked the plant, removing what 
they could of the machineiy and destroying the re^ But ever 
since 1915 the Compogme de Ftves-’Ltile had been jMrepaiing for 
the day of liberation. In their own diopa, in a branch in Central 
France, machines have 1)ecn made. They are awaiting trans- 
portation. After the plant is restored some means must be 
devised to keep it 8 U|^lied with coal and raw materials. 

Throughout Northern France the will to get back to normal 
ai*tivity is manifest. There is the spur of necessity. Everywhere, 
as at Fives-Lillo, eroploycm and artisans and labourers "know that 
the path ot salvation is tn the resumption of |«oduction. In 
agricultural regions there is the same unbroken spirit. And illus- 
trations are numerous of local efforts to preserve historic monu- 
ments, as at SouHons ; of refusal to leave homes unless forcibly 
ejected by the mihtaiy authorities. Going through what seemed 
to be entirely ruined qties one is oonstanly surprised at the sight 
of people who are working to make the ruins habitable. 

But m months after the Aimistioe one is tempted to doubt 
the effideney, tbe capacity, the ability of a Government in Pans 
to undertake and cany tJtougb reeonstraction in the invaded 
dapaitments. Btadcnta of democratto inatitations are watching 
▼on, on. ir.s. o 
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dr.iritiM in tiM wiite' 

to JBMki wariilirt fct toaiw mn aift yrtolt 1* ^ |oid>l« te • 
li^ mMait. 9mocnef to ccgt iiijh tlw OMtonMto ^ ctr- 
tato atoaptoM d eiticeu, etpMUij «]w» tboM qitotaoi bdwg 
to • Mridated portion of the SMlIf Or nnito too North be 
•llMrod a free hand in vwkisg ont ito omi eahnition, with ooljr 
fimtod dependenoa opon. and lunited e np eeto tion (tf» aid ftoD 
tM net of the nation? Peoentrahaation. a iMVe meaanre of hwal 


aatoBoaqr, power of initiatiTe left in the heade o( mon faip a l itiae 
and opaununee, aeem neceaaaiy in order that "tbeee honee riae 
agato.” 


In 1916 the Miniatry of the Interior eetaMiahi^ a qt^oial 
deparunent to atndy the needs and look after the intaMBta of Oie 
invaded legiona. The prerogatives of bnreaoera^ were en* 
enweibed upon. A howl went np. Soon tin aemoee* d this 
department were distributed among the Miniitriee d PnUio 
Works, Agricultnre, and Commerce. When Hindenburg 
e a eeuted his "genial retreat,” resulting in the liberation of a 
hundred communes, the pr^paiatuaiB of the Government proved 
of no paotical value. So reconstruction interests were once 
more grouped under a new Ministry, called the Ministry of the 
Bloeikade and of the Liberated Negioni In the autnmn of 1918 
the Qennam began their retreat fitnn Flanders. Government 
preparations agam proved inadegnate. There was chaos. None 
wee reqKinrible. Every problem aas referred to some other 
bureau. After the Aimistico the Ministry of Armatuput aus re- 
organised into the Ministry of Indnstnal Remnstruotion, with a 
lii^tod ddd which touched the North only in ]iart. At the end 
of 1918 raconstructioa questions were entrusted to a fommisrum 
JnUr^MimttmtUe, witii xopresentatives of the Prendenlt du 
CotMsif and the Ministries of the Liberated Bi^ns, War, Public 
Worits, Agrienltnre, Industrial BeooDrtrucUon, Conuncice and 
Finance. Premier Clemmoeau appointed as president of this 
Commiasion an emment Ftenchnum who had been urging its 
cnathm for more than three yean I 
To assure the transformatioo and oontinned activity of faetoncs 
whieS worimd for the Ministry of War, the Ministry of Industrie 
Bsoomstnctimi was granted a credit of two bilUon francs. Ifrm- 
aienr Lonehenr, under whose guidance French industry intensided 
its preduetiott during tiie war, is naing this mon^ for ships, 
looooMtiveB and nlli^Hrtook, agriciiltutal maeliipeiy, tetiliamBb 
aad tha diihient madrinaa mntsriala needed to noonatruot 
fhn invaded lagimu. Bvt, aa two birds must fre Ullad with <na 
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• Ite iiic^ iat JMI» te MMOKiiM iM in^ 

tiM fa«wr,¥militiy*cl. (tiiwtlftwit. Hm OonvniUMrt lud boift 

■a atiaiiikl ailbMMM tor «dbMa aad ihalb aa^ 
tor ooqplorim VlM fonM ^ Npiiir idd wd 
mOwajr Md&Df^toefc, Vti tbe UMor will make c h a m ical farfeffioatB. 
Mvate laeteiea wmb fbnidied wood for aeroj^aim hsv; been 
oven Olden for dton end window-temea end Ain^. Ne> 
gnph end teto^Mne metorial ia eipeeted to be piodneed by fao> 
toriea wbtdi node aacoplette moton. The new Mmiafaty hea 
enthocity to diateibnte indemmtiea, to import raw meteaala, to 
eOot lebonr aqn>iy> ^ to apportion trea^ortetionu 

u ttot the idea is a good one, and that State aid 

18 aeeeaaary to tide industry ov«r critical period of ceaaa t io n 
of wertworic and demobiluation. The State moat alao oontnd 


tranapoitetmn and importation of raw mateneis. Bot pnbbo 
opmwn ieen waste of money, new burdens upon tazpeyera, dia- 
cooragement of individual enterprue, and, above all, the ety*- 
talhaation of State oontral. Cntica are legion to pomt out the 
difficulties. One cannot pudr op a newspi^ withont aeemg an 
arbole protesting agamat the Muustry of Indnstrial Beeonatrnc* 
tioa. Since laige mveatments must be made for new machmery, 
will not the extenawn of State mdustnabsm, justified dunng the 
war by considerationa of national defence, tend tiMbeoome per- 
manent? Will pnvate factonea get their share of the orders? 
Will not the State, backed by public money, compete with pnvate 
indnatnal Atabhahmenta? If tb«e » over-prodnetwn, the State 
will be tempted to forbid competition If there la mereaae in 
the coat of prodnction, the State will be tempted to regulate pncee, 
or lose public fhnds in trying to compete with pnvate enteipnsee 
and foreignen The hands m State eetaUiahmente need a period 
of apprentioeahip, wluch will cauae great delay in tunuiig oat the 
prodnota sorely needed. The Ministry of Indnatnal Beconetnetion 
IS attemptmg to solve indnatnal problems of the whole of France 
at the expense of sacrificing the immediate and presnng neesast- 
toa of the Korih. Are the manufaeturers of the North to be 


made to weit for thenr maebmeiy and the peqide of the North 
for their bonne in order to safeguard the industiial inteceete of 
other regione, winch Ijave been fostered and devdoped during the 
peat five yeara tbxou|^ the miriwtnnee of the No^? 

The pdlir^ of tin French povemment m zegetd to the nae of 
importad uaaraiiaBdiBe in the noonatmo^im of Northern Ftaaoe 
b abready unmiatakaldSy defined. Tlnre'^is going to he no oom- 
pattkkm between TfttnA and fordgn menufaetnnd ertidea m 

nS 



Ftmobl Iqpimiiig tfaa exam^ ot ofib«r fadligwcttU, ihe Tareooh 
GkMKftnumt hall bm xe«iiiziiig impo rt al&m lice n cei for all fooda 
bniQi^ into tha oonntay* Jha taamna tot cxmtixillitig impoi^ 
tiona dvzis^i tba onx wua aoond. faoili- 

tiea had 1 k> be naerved for asttalaa of ahacdnte neceaaity » rad 
purchaaaa abroad were limited in or^ to ^prevent <be deinrediation 
of file fraoe in foreign exchanges. UTaml peace is sipied war 
lagidation holds. After peace is signed it is certain that pressure* 
wilTbe brought to bear to protect French industry by levying 
high import duties. 

But the Lille automobile manufacturer said : “1919 is the 
crucial ^ear.” In half a dozen industrid centres of the North I 
received confirmation of this opinion from men in every line of 
production. All fear the infiuence of five years of lost mar^jBts 
upon their home rad foreign trade. They feel that if they do 
not get back to their normal production quickly, they will find 
closed doors— at home as well as abroad. 

The five departments of Northern France {ttoduced three- 
fourths of France's coke and one-fourth of France's steel, most 
of which was transformed into manufactured articles on the spot. 
The woollen industry, at Boubaix, Tourcoing, Cambraj, Sedan, 
and Bheims, disputed with silk the first rank m France’s foreign 
commerce. Since 80 per cent, of uoollen wea\iug was m the 
North, and the North furnished the other 20 per cent, of raw 
materials, FAnch woollen cloth has practically disappeared from 
Paris markets. Most of France's Imen was spun at Armenti&res, 
Lilb, fiailieul. Comines, Cambmi, and Valenciennes; of her 
cotton at Boubaix, Tourcoing, Lille, Saint-Quentin, afid Amiens. 
The Pas de Calais was iaxcous for its linen and cotton lace. 
Among other products were potteiy, glass, and chemicals. The 
Department du Nord alone had an industrial production of four 
biUion francs annually before the war, of which two and a half 
billions were in textile industries. 

In ooDBidering the problem of industrial recoustructiou, too 
much emphasis cannot be laid upon the fact that the textile 
industry of the North was not a phenomenon of the nineteenth 
oantuiy, and oonsequently did not owe its pre-eminent situation 
to tba DeamesB ot coal. Boubaix, Tourcoing, Coiirtrai, Armen- 
tidrss, Valendennes, Gambrai, rad Lc Cateau were famous for 
their textile exports as early as the fifteenth century. Flanders was 
tbe riebest and most pcqiolous country of Europe during the 
Middle Ages. Its wooUen, linen, and cotton cloth are tbe develop- 
ment of ten genaratiom|. Tbe wealth oi Fruec^s northem dl^ 
partments was in the doll and number of the artisras. All of 
Fnaee’a weavers of fine doth were settled there. Within a 
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. The first ih^ht, then, of the mannfaehirerB of the Noi^ ia 
to piTOvent organic nun through the lose of skilled workmeiv The 
only way this can be done is to start factories immediately, ttey 
cannot afford to wait for machinery and raw materials. Other- 
wise the emigration that has already started will oontinne. 

On the eve of his first departure from America Presidenf Wilson 
spoke to CongreBa about the obligation of the world toward the 
regions that suffered from the German invasion. His specific 
mention of the necessity of granting commercial favours during 
the period of reoonstrnction is deeply appreciated in Northern 
France. But months have passed since then, and nothing definite 
has been proposed on either side of the Atlantic for the restoration 
of French and Belgian industries. The Peace Conference has 
lost itself ill a maze of problems relating to the past and future 
of mankind. In the meantime, a hundred miles 'from Paris, a 
tragedy is being enacted which may affect more profoundly than 
treaties the new European equilibrium. The moral of the people 
of the liberated regions, which resisted superbly during four 
years of German occupation, is being nndermined^y forced nn- 
* employment and*by the feeling that others are taking advantage 
of their ngsfortunes — ^more subtle* forces of demoralisation than 
invasion and exile. 

A Lilloifl put the ratuation to me in iVus way : “In other parts 
of Franco factories prospered during the war. As their products 
were for war purposes they w’ere allowed to keep some of their 
personnel and the rest was gradually demobilised. They received 
subsidies from the Government and enjoyed special transportation 
facilities. Ever since 1914 they have been employing our 
demobilised and refugee artisans. To-day our engineers, foremen, 
and skilled workmen are bound elsewhere by contracts and by 
not having jobs here to return to. It would be enough tor us to 
contend, at the beginning of the reconstruction era, with famine 
and high prices and the delays in getting started anting horn 
rti>uilding, restocking, and gathering together again our working 
forces. But we have the opposition of our own countrymen who 
are not interested in seeing us get on our feet. We do not 
succeed in seefiring permits to import maehineiy ftom abroad. 
Why? IfiecMse, having lost war orden. manufacturers of Central 
and Sonthem France want the monopoly of making new maebines 
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A yaor ago» in the darkeat dajra of tt^adtimo cbql Paris. I waa 
lebtoriag in one of the large steel fdante of the Loire Infdrienre.. 
The dkief engineer waa a x^gee from Norihacn Tranoe. He waa 
jiot^peasixniBtic about the war. ior he felt that Germany was at 
the end of her rope. He predicted an internal collapse of Ger- 
many in the aatnmn of 1918, no matter what her military sitna- 
tion might be at the time. But he was exceedingly pessmistic 
aboat file peri-briiitm relations between the invaded regions and 
the rest of France. He told me that the Government had no 
reoonstmotion policy, and that failure to take immediate measures 
for the relief of the North would be as disastrous to the*nation 
as a whole as to the invaded regions. 

do not go so far as to predict civil war,** he said. '*That 
would be absurd as well as impossible. But I do say that the 
most deplorable result of this war for France is likely to be the 
creatkm of ill-feelmg on the part of the North toward the rest 
of France, which will weaken senously the sohdanty of the 
French natum.** 

At the Peace Conference the French insist upon the right to 
the qieoial oclftsideration of their Allies. They say that th^ have 
borne the brunt of the war, have made the greafest sacrifices, are 
exposed to the greatest dangers and handicaps in the jjpst^ettum 
period. Not only for their own sake, but for the common cause, 
ate not the French justified in add^ for favoured treatment? 
The war is not yet won, and a strong France emerging from the 
Peace Conference is essential to prevent Germany ftom winning 
the war. However, it is equally important for the French 
Government to realise in turn the jnstioe of exactly the same 
claim to qiecial consideration that comes bom its citizens of the 
invaded regions. What France has been in the Entente Alliance, 
Northem France has been m the French Bepublic. The North 
must face competition with new factories created in other parts 
of Frafinoe and with the intact and admirably equipped factories 
of Alsace-Lorraine, in a country of stationary population, which 
means stationary consumptioo. The North has lost foreign mar- 
kets. Gnat Britain now produces all the articles formerly manu- 
faetmd in Northism Frai^ and can supply ibem at home and 
abroad at lower prices. For the time being German markets are 
lost, and in attempting to reoover thmn Nortbem France will 
have file oompetitkin of Alsaoe^Lanune. Japan is looking aftsr 
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a lowering of i«io6i er glW^inodiioiim ; trouble wttb lii)aiir, 
which is l&dy to qMd efl orer France. 

NorthernerB bdfeve Chat the speedy restoraikm of their iadna* 
tries is the most vital task of reconstroctioti, wiiidi dxmld take 
preeedenoe tor the moment over rebuilding dtias and aiding 
agrioaltare. For orgarne min is imminent. cornmnnitSes of 
artisans sre the pinions heritage of centuries. If they are 
allowed to scatter, the revenues upon which France is ooonting 
for ^uperating her finauces will not materialise. The mann- 
facturora of the North protest against the narrow viewpoint of 
practioaAy all outsiders, who conceive the reoemstrudion of 
Northern France in terms of hnck and stone, cement and wood. 
In talks with those who do not sec the fsroblems of the North 
from the chair of a functionary m a Pans Ministry or through 
the eyes of one who has made a tuo days* trip in the devastated 
regions, T have gathered the following conditions of renascence : — 

1. ISftate Aid to Besiore Oredtt#. — Without waiting for the 
Germans to pay, the State must advance indemnities sufficient 
for rebuildiug and repairing, replacing machinery restocking 
raw matenals, and carrying wages until returns eSne in from 
articles marketed. 

3. Exceptions for the North in the dpplfcatfon of Administreh 
tioe BegfdaUons ^The exception the North adrs for most in- 
sistently at the present moment is waiving the principle of 
demobilisation by classes. The North demands the release from 
the Army of artisans, miners, and fathers of families of the 
Nmlhern departments, irrespective of age. Then follow the 
suspensum of the income and other State taxes, the modification 
of tariff duties and import and export regulations in favour of the 
North. Northerners point out also the uufaimeBS of uniform 
rales, which apply equally to them, in regard to the allotment of 
transportation and the distribution of imported raw materials. 

3. A Sepofra/te AAmkastrative rigime for all the Invaded Rigunw 
during the Period of Beconsttuetion. — ^Elanders, Artois, FiemSy, 
Champagne, and Isnrsine are distinct proviiioes, with difloent 
needs and dtterent oharaoteristics. During the jears of reenpera- 
ikm and nbadjtgtment each province must en^^ an Mtooomy 
that ia not pebble under the administrative systo of present- 
day France, with its artificial dqMrimental limits, eadh dqpart- 
miAt depending upon Paris and having to confonn to the general 
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«. Special and DiaUnet Prcntitma, VaHatadl and IntanmUonal, 
m Rcgaed to Commeree and Taeifft. — SVaaM, in her wutome 
ddSee, nitset favoiir the indastrias ol the Norfh. In tnetiee of 
canunene and tuill regolationa, Allied coontajee ahonid waive 
l ee hi otiona oonfleming exporta and impocta in t ended for and 
eominl tran the North of Franoe until ^e invaded laghma an 
on fh^ feet. 

In a magaaine devoted to tiie intereets of French ^tOderawnd 
aontmctare I read a senes of editorials on the reoMutruetion of 
Northern France. Not until the fifth editorial aRieariid were 
industrial problems of the North refenred to. This is natural. 
One thinks in the terms of one’s own trade. But it must not be 


fwgotten that only a portion of the invaded ngions was destroyed 
in the physical sense of the word. With the exception of Rheims, 
the nucleus of industrial hfe could be re-established everywhere 
without waiting for the rebuilding of homes Work is the mag- 
net that dnwB men to cities. After one gets a job one looks for a 


home. It iaimtting the cart before the horse to plan and carry 
out a wholelue programme of reconstniction of cities and towns 
until means of livelihood are saf^arded to those who remained 
during the cataclysm and assured to those invite^ to return. 
Whoever has lived through an earthquake or fire or struggle 
between armies knows how tenaciously human beings ding to the 
|daoe where they earn tlieir daily bread. One finds shelter some- 
how where one has work. 'Fhe best elements of a population do 
not flee before danger and a shortage of food Unemployment 
and lack of oppotonity to get ahead in the world, however, drive 
very qnicldy from a community the Vorkors of real economic 
value. Bfore than once I have seen the order to evacuate a town 


meet with stubborn reustance on the part of people whose homes 
waM being shelled and destroyed. The same type of urban popo- 
latfom wUcih te not flee briore the Oermans. ia now leaving 
citiM ci Northsn Franoe of its own initiative. The French 


Oovetnmeni cannot aSotd to ignore the fatal ooaseqnenoes of 
retarding Ibdnstrial leconstmction. 

AgricuHnnil sedbnstmction goes hand in hand with indnstrial 
xeoonstmrtlott. 'Oereals and meat can be sent Into the North. 
Bnt until loeril acitoiiHiira is in a position to fnnitth potatoes, green 
vagetebles, Mtta, and dairy pr^nets, high prioaa and the laefc 
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•Bon iodiwtriM «M d^oidHit tfpon lonl gwadaoHan of boeto and 
flax. BeCofo ibe war*Noriiwai VkaAe had a pauhar of a atiBioa 
Boras aoiaii in flax. Biaoa iba flax of Pomwiaia aad Baaiia ia 
not likely to OMoa iato tha laarint again for aevocal yaani thia 
xaw ntaterial ia aa faidiapamaliia aaaet. 

* la tha atrip of tocritoi7 from the North Sea to Saitaerlaad, 
when the anaiaa fawd each other dnripg the yean of fraadi 
warfan, much of tha laad ia dead. The problem of hriagiag it 
to life again will take a hmg time to aolte. Betnrning it to ooMI' 
vaiion cannot be undertaken hy ita ownen. The State moat 
bear the axpmte of clearing it, of Ailing in the trenchea aad ahell* 
holM, of fertiHaation and reforeatiaation. Them mnat be mflitary 
aoperriaion <d thia woric, for unexploded ahdla and hand<ignnadea 
am likejy to be turned up in any field through which or near 
which ^ tnnchea nn. The xtrain waa aevera, also, upon the 
foreata and farms throughout the provinces occupied the Ger- 
mans. Fields wem ploughed constantly, sowed without manum, 
and used for intensive induction of the same crops. They am 
exhausted, and need to lie fallow for a while. Since fertilisation 
out of proportion to the gain from the yield is required for at 
least five years, the Government will have to provide the farmers 
with fertilisers. There is nothing ba}diazard about location and 
extent of forests in France. The situation and ^proportion of 
wooded lands could not be allowed to change without affecting 
water supply and climate. Nothing is more imperative than the 
reconstrnctkm of forests under State guidance. 

The pillage by the Huns of farms was scarcely leas thmoogh 
than that of faetones. The good old Anglo-Saxon verb, to toff, 
has become obsolete. We need to revive it. For I cannot think 
of another word to express the clean sweep the invaders made of 
agncultural machinery, farm implements, copper kitchen ntenails, 
bedding, horsea, live stock, poultry, and a^. In the first 
mnewal of the Armistice Marshal Foclr added the delivery of 
agricultural machinery to the delivery of locomotives and ndling- 
stock provided for in the original Armistice. I suppose he did 
not go farther in demanding the return of stolen property only 
beeanae whaf the Germans took from the farmers of the Nortii 
had ceased to exist. The delegatee on the Armistice Co mmis si o n 
at Spa, as well as the peace deli^tes at Peris, have beeii warned 
not to try to exact the pound of fledi. But is the ciitirism tiiat 
France waata to take advantage of Germany’s helplessn es s justi- 
fied? If France does not oecars restitution ficom Germany, she 
will have to devise some measorae—ond without delay*-4o fumuh 

TOL. tm. W.S. a* 
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A ]Mr before the end of ibe.mr eoptreotoni Md baOden pre- 
eented a menioraiidmn to the OkvieniM^ noonfarao- 

tkm jEQeamuea that should be deoided upon to edvanee. They 
pointed out that as eoon as the Annisto was signed ddUed 
Workers in building trades and their emj^ers should be released 
ftom military serrioe ; factoi^ss working for war material should 
be ready to devote their energies to replacing what was destroyed ; 
and the privilege of priority in transport, given to war material 
during hostilities, should automatically be accorded to rebanstaruc- 
tion material. The category of skilled workers in building trades 
and their employers ” should include all workers in wood* stone, 
and cement. Cannon and shell factories should be ready to tom 
out lolling-etock and auto-trucks, iron girders, bridges, and 
machinery for the factories in the North. Adequate p^uctiou 
of agricultural machinery could be assured only by the manufac- 
ture of uniform types in series. The State must have ready a 
plan to recruit an army of builders and carpenters and masons, 
and to house and feed reconstruction workers. But, in spite of 
numeroua bureans and commisBioDs, nothing was done along these 
lines. The A^ssation hostilities found the Oovernment unpre- 
pared to grapple with the problem of rebuilding m the devastated 
areas. The Government is being bitterly criticised now for lack 
of foresight and for the slow progreas made since tin. Armistice. 
One must not forget, however, that it was stiU nip and tuck for 
France durmg the last year of the war — iierhaps more so than in 
the earlier years. Victory was a miracle in itself. Was it reason- 
able to expect another miracle — ^the change overnight to reoou- 
stmetion with unimpaired eneigy and ability? 

An experimental stage in reconstruction has been inevitable. 
However pr^^ssing the ^eeds, actual progress could hardly have 
been expected during the first winter of liberation. Divergence 
of opinion was bound to arise and Governmental machinery to 
break down. After catastrophes, the indifference and apathy of 
those who have not suffered, and the desire of 'ghouls of all 
cl a uses of society to take advantage of the misfortunes of others, 
always come to the surface. On the other hand, the problems of 
reconstruction are clearer thu they were a priori. Wrong 
methods and impiacfticable schemes, which ihrsatenad to waste 
time end memy end divert energy, are discredited. Wbat the 
nrsneb did not Jkoow when the Aimistioa was ajgnsd they know 
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new. Hwy jw wdjy yt lo «IAIf w>if#t Ijt l<»Hn(| <» the 
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THmot ia oOmt CNmnWat. On ICtnli 8tii, 4 • mAiiwg of ihe 
Vuian def Otmim Atmidbrni Fnmfdktt, 11. Dowhaiid, of the 
VMmbIi Aaedoany, lAe it pratUent of the Ohember (A D^petiae. 
aud : "The inhhWttnte of oar iavaded d^ertneata ojmdar 
vhetbav the real of Fnaoa aod foreigiiani mliM whet hea raeOy 
takea piaoe.” The dnUmge in iheae woede waa aaawaced. "Bf a 
ananimoaa vote tha lapraaentathrea ol the aatiooal orgairiaationa 
deelaied the teaponaihility of the vest of Fiaaoe in the matter of 
noonatnietion and the adidatity of the teat of S<taaoB with the 
Nocthera pnvinoea. 

Here are the tnitha which French public i^iaion baa come to 
aocept in regard to raoonatmctkui. 

The provinces devaetated by the Geimana have tiw right to 
lode to France and not to Germany fear financing their rehabilita- 
tion. The reparatkm for her erimee Germany owea to France 
as a whole. It le the boeinees of the French Government to 


odleet damagea from Gomany. But the eeatoration of Norfhom 
France dionld not d^iend upon when and how much indemnity 
is paid. As France did not snoceed in defending the integrity 
of her territory, every Frenchman must recognise the debt dl 
hcmoor he owes personally to the invaded regions, Ihid assent to 
the ssrrifieee necesaary to finance reconstruction. The conaidsra- 
tion of intereat entos into the question also. Upon the rapid 
rehabilitation of the North dependa the rscnpecatioiH-poIiti^, 
economic, social— of France. 

Political organiama are the result of the gradual union of groups 
ot people in towns and cities. No State can reverse the process 
of evoiniaon. Without the aid ot the State, destroyed or dityersed 
units would not be able to reconstitute themselves. But ^ aid 
must be complementary. The bases of reconstruction an the 
commune and the corporation, not the State. The initiative in 
reforming communal centrea and industrial groups must have ite 
source in tbs centres and groups. In order to make tide poaeible, 
the Central Government must not interfere with local antaMuy. 
For moatiia after the liberation ot the North the ptovinoes 
remained in the sone of the anniee, subjected to military adminiB- 
tration. The result was complete poralyrie. Not until mnnietyal ‘ 
and oemmunal anthurity was re-establiahed did the work ot 
Moonstnetion htgim. The new plan adopted by the Oovenimient 
is to divide the Korthem departmeste into diltikte, each auto- 
aottous, with the privilege of leoruitiiigdte own worinre end wWi 
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ment. If the 99| per cent, axe to rise ton their odns, it wiD be 
by m^viduali ooiporatiTe, and conununal elect. 

The heart of the world has been touched by tiie miaeiy of 
Northern France. Two oontmento ahare tho eagetnen to aid in 
reconatmction. French citua which did not mler fion the 
Oetman inmion have adopted dtiaa of the Kortli as ^Osnlf. The 
idea naa tahen up in Allied countriee, e^ierially in the United 
States. Hy American readers often write to me a s k in g how Siey 
can help France. No letter has touched me mote deeply than 
one tom a father whose only son was killed in the advance tom 
the Mome to the Vesle. He w*as ready to reconstruct, at his 
own expense, the town in which nis son fell. He named a ]^ce 
of less than a thousand inhabitantu, the rebuildmg of which 1 
found would cost about two million dollars. But m this ease, 
as in all others, reconstruction could not be undertaken tn bloe. 
In co-operation with the communal authoiities, the .\merican 
father might rebuild the metm. the sehuul, the fountains, the 
hitNitr, m the churcB. Horach and shoits and lui'ai industnes— 
these dependPbptm the needs of the comninnity, which may Im^ 
entirely changed. Chily the jieople of each community can do 
their tehuUding— -and in their own wa>. 

OsM uttare$urgentl Perhaps, after all, we must ily with the 
priest, Domne, to sets. For the answer depends uiwn an 
unknown factor, the will of the |ieuple conceriMui. The illus- 
tration of the cathedral at SoisMtus, however, is siinuiieaut. Our 
part in the reconstruction of Northeni Fiance is to main* the 
necessaiy sacntices, as Oovemmrnts and individuals, to show 
our solidacity with those w'bo have suffen'd tor us. \Vc can 
make possible reconstruction. We can smooth the path for and 
strengthen those who arc called upon to {lerform one of the most 
focmidable tasks of history. At the least, we can refram from 
dtooaraging them by indifference and luclinatm to profit by 
thair mufortunes. But, when all is said and done, ^ recon- 
■troetion <rf Notfbem France depends upon the people of Nortbom 
'Firaiiee. 


HBBBBaT Adams Omon. 
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Tn Britidi bidMirUi podtiba it becoming exceedingly eerione 
•ad dieqnieting owing to wb«t ie looeely celldd the ‘’unrest’* <it 
Isboar. This uaiaet is napeeedented boA in extent end in 
eheneler. It hes two Tesy different M peefa; an eee n omie and a 
poiitieal one. On the economic aide the wcsken have demanded, 
and are demanding, aimultaneonity eastly increased wag^ and a 
great rednotioo in the hours of hbcm, ai^ apparently theca is no 
limit to tl|sir elauns, for every concession, however far-reaching, 
is faceted by them as merely a stepping'Stone towards farther aid 
greater ones. On the pditieal si^, the woitos have demanded 
the abolitkm of private entoriHise, the ronfiscatiim of private 
wealth, the nationalisation of the most important industries, and 
th^ have more than once threatened that they would being the 
national industries and the national life to a standstill unless the 
Oovemment carried out at their dictation and without delay 
certain legislative or administrative measures. The intervention 
of labour in purely political matters is becoming more and more 
frequent and its attitude more and more dictatorial. Some time 
ago a member of an important Tirade Union said^ me ; “The 
State? Bah ' If'c are the State.” It has beoome the enstom 
among the workers to address at evnry opportunity an ultimatum 
to the Govnunent demanding its unconditional surrender. 

In the past there have been periods of acute and wideqiread 
labour unrest. However, the present esmpaign of Isbour is nn> 
precedented in character because its spokesmen frankly state that 
no rise in wages and no reduction in working hours will satisfy 
them, that their pnncipal aims are not economic but political. 
For instance, in a Memorandum on the Causes and Bemwlies for 
Labour Unrest, signed on behalf of liabour by the Bight Him. 
Arthur Hendmon and Mr. G. D. H. Cole, and presented to the 
Kational Industrial Conference— the text is given in the Tima 
of March 27th, 191&— we reed .— 

• 

TIm fuadainenUl etuM of Liboor iiniMi wo lo bo found nHwr in tho 
graving dotonmnotwm of Loboor to cballongo llio wbolo OBottog •teuelora 
of rafitdiot indwtiy, thon in on^ of tbo mom •peeiil ind nuUtr grievinow 
vUob MM b) tbo mirfM «l utj jMuiieulw Ibnf . 

*' fiM toot MUM wo IvofM— tho bitikdovn of tbo aiiilinf eapitaliit 
igitni of indwMd 0fgujittiQn« in tbo tboA tbe bmoi of tbo iroildng* 
sieiB la asw flmly ss a v l aesd that prodaeticB lar yrivals piaCt is not aa 
e||^l|i^haiiilB^c|sjA^ te b«Dd,jMd^M ajrt^mtsMios of poUle 


re • • e 
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%ltiSSm m mlSSAm «rt aMkir motmrnm m Urn 


<wpr y i* »ig<Ng<* !» » »*» * >#■»■> niwj w t i Miw o 

"^‘lii^ Iii3iy*tl£lw‘ irtoto ImiI|L «Mdi owiatolqr kw 
iNMi eonivoM la te pwlb to «Bta!v«l|i # tiii to dtoMtaHoa lor 
Ibo mottw of prlfgla giln, oome olhor aiallio «ltoh iM Mm boMor m 
ikm teadatioa of a aonoonlio tpkm» fito MoUft MK to ao oHmp 
^^mk too mottve of pnblio mhIm. • . • Vhli ooaaol ho 4mo m kwf m 
laduilrT eoatiaoM to bo Matowtad for priToto prcil, mA tooarttal ponlbli 
^caUaite of pabUo owaoiiiliip oad doaiooratie oonM of tadaolrp la tooio- 
'fm too IM Dceeaaoiy eoadilioB d too iMMfol of JaduatM 


A aohei of geoorid ouggeationo for remoiriiig Aum oamo of 
diaoontaDi ib given in the Metncuranduni Amotig them aia the 
following • 


** A aobitaatial beghmiag of toe in^titutioQ of publie ofraortolp of too 
vital iadiiaMea and aexviooa. Umoa* roliwapa* doeki, abippiag, oto., tooald 
bo at oaeo aotionaliaed. Key induatnes and aarvioea al^hl at oaoa bo 
pubholy ovned. Thera abould be o great extenaioa of antaieipal oiaoiabip 
aad oo-cperotive oonfrol of local aemcei. . • 

"A graduated levy on rapital. with an eaemptioD for po^perty up to 


This anthoritatiTe de(*Iaration of faith, which la repreoentotive 
of many goniiar atatementa, ahow'i that the preaent unreal of 
labour cannirt be cured liy the uauol expedient of readjusting 
wages and amrkmg boura. 

In view of the unoompromiaing temper and the rockleaa 
demands of labour, many Alieva that nothing but a sharp and 
decisive struggle between capital and labour can Ta-eatAikah work- 
able conditions in the industrial world. Force la not always a 
remedy. Methods of violence should be avoided if possible. A 
labour war may be almost as disaitrouti as a foreign war. Bence 
it will perhaps be best to consider the present ialioor unrest, tioi 
as a revolt against society and against the State, but as a disease, 
or as a symptom of a disease. Iiet ua carefully examine the aima 
and claims of the workers so that we may know which of labour’a 
aopiilicmB are justified and which are not justified, and let ea 
take particular note of the authoritative views of some of the 
most eminent buaness men and ecoDomista who. have abown 
thciBielves the ainoere friends of labonr. Europe may laaro 
mnch foom America. Let us therefore give epectal attanthm le 
torn leaaona which we may learn from the Gieat 

The mind of the labour world, both in Great Britain and abmad 
haa for decades been filled to saturation by tho anti-canitalM 
dooirtnfiof that prfam of agitate The unpcrtaiil 

MemoMidDm signed on behalf of orgaaiaed labour by Bfoaim. 
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Htt niH i^iii ft 'ikiil Oolt k inviisr IfeMbk ii tiw. wl ttWk* • It 
ikoiiik ttt faigmoidi Ami ^kMM^k vUdi bmm * 

to iMidiit ^tte wkik nrf**i*^ |f tottotoEpfifiM tokntejr'* 
iMto to toK pii»to 48^11^ gii n tmm lety ” 

^ ' 

Cimiuam » AM Em. 

• ThoM kboar Itiderf atol woricem wboM fbdgpkmt has bean 
dowiled aai Hiipad 1^ Sookliatio toaohings complain about the 
oooalBiit* an! growth <rf cqrital» abo^ ito aggngation and 
oovioontratioQ, and about the iaeroaaiiig waakb of the rich, as U 
waaKb in itoill wore an aril/ 

Modem bubutry requires the hmatment of gigantie and oon- 
sfantly insraaabig amounts of capital to prorids the oompycatod, 
poWeiftil, and very costly ma^nery by the use of which 
moderq men make a living. Moreover, as a large factory can work 
far more efliciently, produce more cheaply, and pay hi|^er wages 
than a number of small ones, an irreaiirtible tendency has arisen 
towards the aggregation and concentration of capital. This ten- 
dency is beneiieiai to the workers and to the nation as a whole. 
It can be stopped only by stopiung industry One of the’most 
hucceesful business men of modem time is Mr. Andrew Csmegie. 
He has been equally eminent as a captain of industry and as a 
philanthropist. Ho is a democrat of the democrats. He loee 
from the utmost poverty His parents had to work hard for mere 
bodily suhaisteiice. He himaelf started life as a labourer. Mr. 
Carnegie can fherrfore look at industrial problems not merely 
from the point of view of the employer and of the philanthropist^ 
but also from that of the iwocker. Hence his oinnions are of the 
greatest value to both employers sod employed. Mr. Carnegie 
wrote in his Oaspel of Wrolth (Mr. Gladstone provided the title 
of that bode) : — 

** Va foaelede tM this orsipowtriBg, imMIUe teadeacy tomids 
•Bmgstton of oapHat sad msMM ii toio in avtiy branoh of prodiui oaBwA 
be anwrtad or me grrally impadad, sad tbst, Saslaad of attemptiag to 
nsinel Mm. na should hail afary Samasa as aosBethiag gaiatd, not for 
tba law lieh. but for the nillioM of poor, sssiBg that tha law is sslnlsiy, 
wflildsig te good, aad aot lor a?il. Bvavy snlsigsoMat is sa iaipiofSBMBt, 
stsp by sisp, upon wlial has prsoadad. It mslics for higher civilbu|ion, tor 
the snwehisiiid of huiasa Sfa, aot lor one. but for sU slssBes of am. It 
tmSrto bring to tba Isboutar^s cottage tbs luxuries bfillisrto eajoysd only 
by tba ridb, to nsaova fksm tba inost squalid bomss omcAi of Ibsir squalor, 
sod to tortsr tba gfssrib of hussm bspphMSs islaliTcly asm la the woriu 
amb hem thsa in tba mlilknaiisb palsaa It tmda to nsaba tba poor 
.ikbsr la tba p mm ie a of birilar Wags, aad gmtfy Issssas tba wide sad 
kgle iabl s gdf b e to m to# xlto and tbs poor. riupsiMal poHtlsIsBs msy, 
for a rim, tooriva the uaiafanaei, bet asois aad oiora niD att rids be 
slmly sm by thm ele m now led to isgiril sgigMiriiim es tojnkiis.*' 



aSiB laodam wdrii, k iriUUb ttia pioqpttitj and wdUwiag of 
ihe muMM dqEmid a^on an aMMcNia and mort oosdy i noo h ai ii oa l 
wfeBt* vequicaa ,ttia ficaa nae^ * taai amount of U4^ waalth, 
of capital. capital ita^» howaivei great, is of little uae 
Q&lapa it ia {ndkaou^ emj^oyed by IBaiMgbted, piMtical men, 
lor it is far easier to waste money on worttilesa objects than to 
nae it wisely. , Nowhere is the roeklasa waste of money more 
notioeipble than among the Oorermnent offioiala to whom the 
Socialists would entmst the direction of the nathxnal industries. 
But then, of course, they are not ^pending their own money, but 
that of the taxpayer. The judieioua handling of large amounts of 
capital is a business. It requires certain high qualifications which 
are possessed only by a few spedaUsts. Men who possess these 
qpeeial quaUfications are called capitalists. The welfue of indus- 
tries and of nations depends not only on the possession of able 
engineers, inventors, chemists, workers, etc., but also, ahd par- 
ticularly, on the possession of able capitalists who act as organisers 
in the industrial oommonwealtb. 

The modem oaintaUst is, as a rule, not a **drone,” as the 
Socudists tell us, not a man who leads an aimless life of vulgar 
self-indulgence, but he is, in the first place, and sometimes ex- 
clunvely, a worker and an organiser, a creator of wealth and df 
industry and of general proq^erity. Mr. Carnegie has told us in 
his Empire of Bueineee : — 

“ The modenf'mWhaein it » men of very simple tastes, and 

ewen miaerJy habits. He qMods little upon himssll, and ia the toiling bso 
hying np tte honey in the industrial hive, which all the inmates of that 
hive, tbs eommiinity in gsosml, will oertainly enjoj. . . . TbP miUionaira 
who toils on is the cheapest article which tbs community saeuxsi at the 
price it pays for him, nan^y, his shelter, clothing and food." 

Mr. Carnegie shrewdly added : — 

** Hen is a remarkable fmt, that the masses of th#» people in any country 
am prosperous and eomloiiablo just in proportion as there are millioiiairea.*' 

Capital conaista in wealth usefully and reproductively employed, 
end the capitalists are the managers of that great creative and 
fertSising force. Great Britain suffers not from a superabundance 
of capital and capitalists, as so many deluded labour leaders 
allege^, but from an insufficiency. Wealth and iqoome, both 
absolute and per heed of population, ere far greater in the United 
Btetee than in the United Kingdom. Before the war American 
wagae were from two to three timae as great as they were in the 
identieel trades in Great Britain. As the cost of Kving was only 
slightly higher in the United States than in England, the 
American woricare were infimtely more prosperous then the 
British workers. The greater pro^erity of the Amerieen woito 
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inM doe to lb* fact thali tb^ pradoadll par iMid iNm tiro fo ttuM 
, tioMwmiiobjMdidiheBritiahiRnkanaailOgodialbeidetat^ 
ooUiagi. The gveator ontj^ at ttak AoMiriieon voriom woa made 
poaaible' and eauj by their employing mem perftet maohinery 
and Inm two to three times as mneh hocse>power per thonsand 
worken with which to aet it in motion. The AmAriMM 
. both mom parfaet maohipeiy -and far more power with whiidi to 
drive it beoanae a muoh larger amount of caidtai is invested in 
the Ameiieaa indnstries than in the British industries. An 
analysis of the oapital emjdc^ed in tiie &itish and Amerioan 
industries, based upon the British and American Censuses ril 
Production, yields the fdlowing most interesting, most important, 
and most, valuable results : — 

VtUUd Kingdom in 1907. 

Capital* inTaated in the manu^turing 

£1,400,000,000 to £1.600.000,000, £1,600,000,000 

Pcnoos engaged in same 7,067,198 

Wage-eanera employed 6,498,199 

Capital per peracrn engag<*d £212 

C^iital per wage-earner £246 

VniUd Staioi in 1909. 

Capital weeted in the manufaoturing Induitriea 

$18,426,270,000 » £8,666,664,000 

Peraona engaged in aame 7,679,676 

Wage-eamem employed T;. 6,015,046 

’ Capital per peraon employed $9,415 » £466 

Capital per wage-earner $9,766 « £567 

• 

It will be noticed that the capital per worker is from two to 
three times as great in the Unit^ States as in the United King- 
dom. We can, therefore, not wonder that output and wages per 
worker alsa are from two to three times as great in the United 
States as in Great Britain. 

The British Census of. Production stated : — 

*' ^ hSgngaie of all induatrial oapital arrived at, eit., £1,400,000.000 
to £1,600,000,000 ineludra both the raloa of land, buildJnga and phmt, 
and Um value of the woridng oapital used in the varioua enterpriaea.'* 

The Startling difference between the British and 'American 
capital employed per worker in industry is therefore not due to 
a great under-atatement on the part of the Britirii censuB4aker. 
^ The BritUi industries suffer not from a plethora of capital, but 
from its insufflcientqr, from financial anmmia. Tet there ate 
labour leaders who advocate the diminutionj, and even the destruo- 
tion, of capital in the interest and for the tenefit of the workers. 

The staedy growth of population, the constant increase in the 
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•bonk hj 'tvula fill bf mm lAo lim ia • firioA 

of rnifmeiaf oWBm*t<m< mffeba • ooeurtut and apUl famcMN 
in tfan BHono of Ibo milum and of ttn iaSividnala wumpoaiiif it. 
TO»t«apidiii fl temBinuiBOii»cmBeiaoiBiedly*eoatoi|p n p diii^ 
nfid iimoow in prodoetion, whioh in torn ean bo braii^ obmt 
oi^ by 0 rapid increaae in oopitbl intaaked in faetoriaa, warn*, 
honaaa,* madunety, raihraya, abq^ping, oka. Tho vary Ml and 
tnwtworCby Ameiioan skakutica— nnferknnaiely, no aopoaponding 
atatiatics exist for Great Britsin>oOnflUe na to gauge the yearly 
capital requirements of induatriw. The capital inveatod in the 
American indnatriea amounted, at the Cenaoa of Prodnetion of 
1908, to $18,498,270,000, or to £8,686,664,000. Ik amponted, at 
the Genans of Prodnetion of 1914, to $92 ,790,970,^7, or Ko 
£4,5684.86,587. It followa that during the five years from 1009 
to 1914 the capital invcstod in the American industries was 
inereaaed by the gigantic sum of £872,481,687. That huge sum 
of money required by the American manufacturing indnatriea had 
to be found by the capitahsta, and it came, of oourae, out <rf 
pcoOta. Howerer, this is not all. In addition to this sum, which 
waa actually added to the value of the American mdustrial outfit 
in the form of new buddings, machinery, etc., at least as large 
a sum was added to it in the form of renewals and repairs, while 
an addition^ ^<ge amount was apent in the erection of bnildinp 
and machinery whidi proved unjaofitaUe, became disused, and 
waa tiwrefote exduded from the cmsus figures. Capit^sts' 
pndts have evidently their uses. • 

The most eminent American economists share Mr. Carnegie’s 
opinkm that the great capitalists, far from being tbe enemies of 
society, ate indispensable in modem bnsineas, that what the 
Soeiah^ sneeringly call “capitalism ” is not a onrae,Jbut a bless- 
ing. For instant Professor Badley, tbe Prendent of the eele- 
bmted Tale Univernty, wrote m bis excellent book. Economies : — 

'* 1b ttw medfaml •ronoalst the buifaww sun wm a lifftnuid iqUmt; 
tp 8w modem aeoDomlW hr te a puUio brarfaetor. . . . To^a; wa baUrra 
that aooujr it made on a large aealr by dofaig the pubHe a mrviea. tt a 
mm'o goob fnimitiand a Udi grire, we amome tint be bee met ea aetaal 
u s e d. It thie pitoe fumiehet hm a large margfai of pr^, we beUare 
tet be bm eo orgeniead the labour under bn eoatnl ae to diminUb not 
onhr Us own wp e n ee e, but the aetaal laboor oeet of prodaeing the goods. 
8a eonfldsnt ata wa of the eabctantial IdantHsr at faitneat batwaan the 
banfnam man and the oommuntty •• a whole, that we give oor 
the freed ebanee to direet tbe pradueUva letem ol eaaielp ta their «m 
indlvUnal ptoM. Sren the adstafcm of private aotarprfm mgy psosa a 
means of ptognm ta loeielgr, rinea they abow at oompatalifaly osmll aosi 
iriMfeta be avoided in iba totora. 

‘‘ The bet Omt the pr ee ent ceg enlert loti of w^tel U tbe reeolt of h l st e ri eal 
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' Hial Hht ndoiMi of ttit aiffltaUil ityt»a ^(1* wi t lww t of a 

oitUIttd mliilj jrbUb wirtntrini thtnl; tt atmt tfiulllr tn^ ihn 
•littaM'ol a oitiHMA mMr iln ilm ^ vlvwi te talttaiioe 
atBoag dffiMMi* manban «l At humaa saaa dapatdt* fe tiia pnaaiil, al anj 
aala, upm aailiiteliiiiig tha ^ iba e^pUlayai’* 

* A man baoomeB a gnat caiataliat becaasa be meets a gnat 
pQblio watt and n&den a gnat public aerace, and freqodtaitly be 
bas to figbt tbe most determined oppositkKn of those whom he 
wishes to benefit. Hostile crowds ainadied file testile machinery 
and tried to pnnnt the bmlding of the nilways . Bailway sorveys 
bad often to be made at night. A demoeraiic Government would 
p^ably have refaaed to undertake so unpopalar a measure as the 
introduction of mechanical qwning and weaving and of railway 
buildi^. It is a fallacy to describe the great cajd^st as an 
exploiter and a curse to society. 

Private investors also who do not manage indastiial and com* 
merdal undertakings are not merely drones. The capital of the 
investors is, as a rulet the rcsalt of their own labour and thrift, 
or of the labour and thrift of their forbears, and they provide a 
large part of the funds which are employed by mana^g 
capitalists, financiers, etc., for the development of commerce and 
of industry. 

% 

Ijaboub Creatrs All Weaiah, 

Those jvho wish to stir up strife tell the workers that labour 
creates all wealth, that therefore the workers are rightfully 
entitled to the millions which, under the capitalist system, go to 
the manufacturers and to the shareholders. 

Wealth is created by the co-operation of various factors, namely, 
eapital, labour, technical ability, and the community. Labour 
ia one of the factors and it is of course indispensable. However, 
directing and organising ability is equally indispensable, for 
labour left to itself produces only little. If a large factory ex- 
perienoes misfortune, what happens? A new manager is 
appointed. He may change the organisation and the madUnery, 
but he will-keep on the workers. If he is capable, ho will make 
the factory exc^ingly prosperous. The same warkeia who were 
worfciiig with a loss and who were threatened with dismissal are 
producing prosperity. The success of industries, as of annies, 
depends priueipeUy on the leaders. A good generpl makes a good 
enny, and be is worth as much as an army, although the soldiers 
do ^ fighting. The assertion that labour ersates all wealth is 
obviously untrue. 
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Aewmifling ta flw twnhingi of Manian Sorialin. ttan i* 
ttadar (iheo^ p i teM "law of innruaaing vdaery,** Moording 

to whidi l3ie tush grow eonatantl; riobar aad the poor oooalantly 
poom. Ita abanxditj is clear. On the other hand, it ia equally 
obfkma that wealth ie oneqaally distrihnted ; but ao m health,, 
atrength, good hxdn aad talent. An enunant New York mer- 
chant, Mr. Eugenioa H. Onterhtidge» atatad with American 
in an addteaa deUTered at Albany, N.Y., on December 

* • * 

“ Thn spirit of uiuosi hu b^en ttid to lavgoSj i^riaf, not from 
ttneqi^ oondltioiis of life, but from iriiet bee bMn celled • At untgtuH 
MrihtHum 0/ iMcttb.* ^ * 

• • Undoub^y wbet hM been meant it tbe unequal tequMion of wealth ; 
DUt tom wiu alwaye be unequal aequiiitioii of wealth aa long aa there ii 
dirintuium of krotnt, tndutiry and fhn/f, and thoee are quaUtiea 
and eharaotw eddoh no etatutory lawi oan create or control, but 
wja^bw^ocnt exerdae of whidi unwue law can greatly reetrict and 


Thk TaZ4T10N 0 > WrtLIH • 

Guided by their hatred <*f i tpital and of the oapitakats, many 
lu^ leaders advocate the uiobt drastic taxation of wealth. Some 
wim to tax tM wealthy out of existence by a heavy income tax 
****** *®**** *’**>®** Others, alio find this process of 
alMiahmg the capitalirts too alow and too mild, demand that the 
Statodwuld seize tbe wealth of the wealthy by whaJ is called 

a wvy <m ca{ntal,” a measure whieh is recommeuded in the 
•memorandum given in the beginmng of this paper. 

A high income tax and high death duties are immenaelv popular 
omong ^ workers. The enormously increased impo^ which 
wm ^ upon the rich m the course of the War were greeted 
. “**“*“■*“" the- workers beesnae they 

"TT"*^ ?*?* J***V'‘’?*^ rapidly reduce the wealth and inoome 
of the capitalists. To their amazement the enormous income tax, 
•Bi^tax, mess profite tax, etc., led not to the impoverishment 
of l^«w^thy, for their capital and their income.grow more 

believe that the wealth and income of the capitaUsts aro far greater 
than wae ever snspected. «« gresser 

A littie fluraght should make it clear to all that on *»•- 
***^ moome of the wealthy are apt to lead not te m. 

the amomit of the taaee imposed. Tbe wealth of the capltalii 
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is iimsM dbisflj in jttodaetive toiJirtildii^ suoh as fsetocies 

and rattinQV. llidr wtatth and Ibossto isr^ 

* faction d! Chair panmal titieds» Init cliM 
the natkttd industries. Let us^ assume lluit a maniifaotQrer 
makes a'pnfit of £100|000 per year ftem Ms liMtoiy, that he pays 
£10.000 in taxes, spends £5.000 on himsdf and his family, and 
employs the remaining £66.000 for repairs, renewals and exten- 
'sions it his factory, which give wmk and wages to a large number 
of workers. If the State i nc reases the taxes of that manufkctnrer 
by £50.000. he will be compelled to increase the selling price of 
his goods by a similar amount and will pay his taxes out of his 
increased p^ts. for otherwise he will not be able to keep his 
factory in good going order. If thereupon hia {axes are increaaed 
by another £50.000, he will proceed to inereays the selling-price 
of bis wares once more by a similar amount, for. otherwise, he 
will become bankrupt and have to close his factory. Similar oon- 
aiderations apply in the main to death duties, which, though paid 
by the rich, are treated as a businesB expenditure which has to be 
provided for in the price of the goods produced, or in the bouse 
rent, or in the rate of interest charged. It followB that the 
income tax and the taxes on capital, such as death duties, are. 
as long as possible, paid chiefly by labour without diminiriiing 
capital It would be very dangerous indeed for the workers if the 
high taxes imposed upon the nch should lead to the slirinkage 
of the national capital, of which the rich are mereki the managing 
trustees. 

An industrial State absolutely requ res vast and constantly 
growing turns of capital invested in productive undertakings. 
Hence heavy imposts placed upon capital are likely to lead not 
to its diminution, but merely to an increase in the price of goods, 
to a rise in the cost of living. By insisting that enormous taxes 
should be laid upon the rich manufacturers, merchants, etc., the 
workers frequently hurt but little the capitalists whose money is 
invested in commerce and industry, but hurt themselves very 
much by raising the prices of all goods, Imiise rents, etc., against 
themselves. 

The capitalists are not merely the managers of the national 
industries, but they serve at the same time as unofl^pl tax- 
coUeotora to the Government. They convert the heavy direct 
taxes which are laid upon them, and which they cannot pay 
except at the cost of ruinouriy reducing the capital required for 
industry and commerce, mto indirect taxes, and these are paid by 
the peo|de in general in the price of the goods they buy. The 
workers Should learn that by taxing the rich they are taxing them- 
selves. that a high income tax, high death duties, and a “levy on 
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MmiM te alrfot aaonamj is aaliaMl and Ml t/kkt 
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I 7 ib« tiigtiifr" Ilf ttt tbAi. When tlii4 limit hee been fweiBd 
natfanil deeey tod niiii begin. When, cmmg to ofWipeM ibsca- 
tion, thepriM of Britiah goikb has been lateed so mndb thrt their 
flrie abioad Mis off, then the oonntiy cati no longer fiQr te fbe 
food raw materiida which must be importeda Then, the indna* 
tries the onontry eame to a atandatill. Ited beeooiea ioaroe 
and unemployment and aoffenng beoonie imhwnal. BaidEnipt 
factorieajare almost Talnaleas. Undidy high tasea may xeiolt i^t 
merely in reducing the priwite a*ealth of the few-^ matter which 
IB Goipparatively ipimportani — ^but in destioying the wealth of 
the nation. A modem indnatrial State reqnirea vast amoonta of 
oajtttal handled by able cafatalibia. The diminution o( that 
fflpital or the elimination of the men who handle it brings anffer- 
ing to all. That has been shown by the example of Buasia. 
Imbued by the Marxian ideas, the Bolaberika destroyed the 
Bnsaian capitdista and m doing so destroyed capital as well. 
Thus they brought the whole economic life of the country to a 
standstill and reduced the people to starvation. It is obvious that 
capital is indeatnictible except at the cost of general rum 

Tbb Limitation oei Octput. 

The woEkers naturally desire to have good wages, easy hours 
of labour and pleasant work, to have the advantage m cheap 
prices, and to be able to get plenty of relaxation and amusement. 
Aa fin: as tangible objects are concerned, they wish to have good 
ebthes^ good food, good houses, good faroitare, etc. Men's com- 
fort and happinesa depend, in the first place, on an adequacy of 
tangible things, for high money wages and easy working hours 
will not oosnpensate them if they aulfer fVom an insufficiem^ of 
food, ohithea, etc. Prosperity depends on high consumption, and 
high ooDSumption is possible only if there is high production. 

Unfortunately, many trade umons have endeavoured to create 
an artifleial proqienty for the workers by limiting output. Instead 
of creating plenty cl useful and necessary things, they restrict 
their produetkm, hoping thereby to keq> wages high. The biidk- 
layers, by laying only a few hundred bricks a day, are making 
honaea and house rent artificially dear. The transport workers, 
by inaia^ on very high wages, raiso fares and prevent men 
abandoning the congested portuma of the towns for the suburbs. 
The coal miners, by limiting their output, are making coal aeaiee 
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Tn VtAiumiXMAnaa of JiiiKisnaas. 

Ken oto irniitj faicinotoi^ by aonoKno polyqrllobio* votds 
doriMd fron .tlie Gfoek or Latin, meh as Soeialiaation or 
NationaHaatiiMi. In the eyas of many, NaHonaliaation ia the 
lor all Indnatnal troatilM. ThoM who call mort londly 
lor tile nationaHaation of mmoa, lailwaya, ote., an, aa a rule, 
unaware .that natkmaliaatkm means bureancratio abaohitian. 
jdSmoe many demand wHb the same breath the natunaluation of 
the pnneipol indnstrial undertakings and the abolition of all 
Government oontrcd over industry, and condemn officUddom as 
londly aa capatalism. 

It IS perhaps of secondary importance to the nation whether 
the great economic nndertakmgs, such as railways, mines, banks, 
etc. , are owned by the State or by in^vidual cajntalists, bnt it 
iH of the very greatest impmtance that the enterprises whereby 
the peoide hve are well managed, for we live in a ounpetitiva 
woild. To many tha State is a vague, omnipotent force. In 
reality it conaiats, on the edmimatiatiun aide, of a^nmber of more 
or leu nanow-xmndad <dSciaIa who are ont vt touch with the 
reahtwa of life, for confinement m a Oovemment office cramps 
men's views. 

The War has glaringly dibplayed the inefficiency of the bureau- 
cratic madiine. In all the combatant eountnea the bareanerata 
had to be replaoed by able buaineaa men The credit of bnreaa- 
cracy has bem greatly diminished. 

Thuae a'ho advooate the nationalisation of the principal indna- 
tnea often use Germany aa a model. Indeed, ef all tte nationa 
which have tried the expeiiiuent of uatwnabaation, Gennany 
akme has been snccesefnl. IXer example is the exception which 
confirms the mla that Government offlciais ore unfit for "»>"ae*"g 
mdnstrial enterprises. The rclatne anooess of Imperial Gsimany 
in the fitid of State-managed tmterprise was dne to tbs ^acoliar 
character of the nation and its Government. The hureawaatie 
career was pcactically the only way to powar. All the great states- 
men of PruBSoOermany. ftom Stein and Haidenbetg to Bismarck. 
Bfilow and Betiimann-H^lwcg, came frutn the ranks of bureau- 
ore^. While the ebieat men m bureaucratic autocracies jom tiie 
Civil Saeviee, the ablest men in fiiee democracies usneDy go into 
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pdHikBf bonmiB, or ibe Iaw» teving the bnrammtie oumt to 
ttie* loi»t gifted. Besides, G-ermany's Aomporatm eoooeBB in 
natioiialintkm uno due to the BahmienveneBB of a wdl-diiUed 
pec^le which patiMtiy tolenfted the bureaucratic absblutiBin of 
its nden. 

Biflinarck, who qirang from the ranks of bureaucracy, eqvesBed 
a profound contempt for the narrow-mmdedneBB, deqpinesB, 
stupidity, obstinacy, and clumsy interference of the all-powerful 
bureaucrats. He wrote to his father on September 99th, 1888 : — 

“ I have often seen hour well-paid waste time and labour in sueh 

a way that one might think that the nation ezisted for their beneCt, not 
they for the sendee of the nation. The supreme authorities tiy to oombet 
the evil, but they fail beoause they esnnot oreroome the spirit of our 
administmtiou.*’ 

, ■ 

On April 19th, 1871, he stated in the Beichstag : — 

“ If 1 look into the future I am filled with dismay and fear lest the 
spirit of the nation ahould be destroyed by the boa oonstrietor of the 
bureauoraoy.** 

On December 12th, 1891, he said to a deputation of business 
men , 

** Who are the people who have made ell these wretched chenges and 
regnlatiloiisT Hi^ pennanent offimels. men who are merely oonsumers, 
men who neither sow nor reap, men who do not feel where the shoe pinohei. 
Whererer we look we suffer frm the dieease of bureaucrecy." 

‘Dosens of similar expressions might easily be given. For 
executive and administrative duties which require initiative and 
common sense, Bismarck preferred business men to Gqvemmcnt 
officials, as he frequently stated. 

The most successful Government undertakings in Germany 
were the railways, the telegraphs, and the telephone system. 
They were ably managed, but ^ey were far inferior to those of 
the Dnited States. The American private raUwaya, tdegraphs 
and tdephones are by far the most highly developed and the most 
efficient in the wcxrld. 

The bureaucratic control of industiy has everywhere been a 
failure. A number of Governments have secured for themselves 
a monopedy in manufacturing and selling tobacco and matches, 
commodities which are made largely by unskilled labour. The 
business is a comparatively simple one. Yet aU those who have 
travelled in France and in Italy, where the Government manu- 
factures tobacco and matches, have found both absolutely 
atrodons. A Frendi paper, the Atias, wrote in April, 1914, with 
regard to the French tobacco monopoly : — 

** The nn o k e r ie obliged to eooept with his eySli shut end hit pune open 
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The Fneiudi pepeii fiHoeWbr, oMTune ftrd, 1014, eiiA :— 

*' Swdkeit who hive oomphhiid of fiodlsf la their feudwte of lupetior 
out tobeoeo, or of * (huonl OrdiiHiie,* e loek, e |fm, e aatt, • dead moue 
or o&er lorafgii uttembkahie iagradienti, and tfaoaa who ewnpliin of getttng 
.empty eieevuMe bom, or bom not oootaloiag the quantitj otated on the 
ouWe, may now be reamixad. We are inlormod that at Iiaj«Iea-Mouliiieuz, 
where already aome meana of oontrbl of doubtful eflieafly have been tried, 
an infallible but aeeret procedure haa been adopted which will make it 
poaaible to trace eaaUy defeotiYo produeta.** 

Experience hae pcored that efSdenoy and bnreaucratie control 
do not go together. Private nndertakinge are more efficient than 
1^)86 under bureaucratic direction, because free competition merci- 
lessly eliminates the incapable. Busineas men become prominent 
by tha same means by which racehorses or boxers come to the 
front— by proved ability. Promotion in the Civil Service goes 
chiefly by seniority. While private enterprise antmnatically elimi- 
nates the unfit, bureaucratic management automatically promotes 
them. ^ 

The essence of all busine^ is progress. The essence of bureau- 
cracy is oonservatiBm— the strict observation of forms and 
precedents and hostility to progress. The Army Clothing Factory 
and Woolwich Arsenal weie in 1914 distingmsfaed by their 
antiquated outfit and general inefficiency. ^ 

A number of agitators and of labour leaders have succeeded in 
persuading large masses of the workers that they produce all the 
wealth, tUbt they ought therefore to poBsess all the wealth and to 
enjoy it, and that they ought to have all the power of the State as 
weU. They have succeeded in persuading large masses of the 
workers that they can very greatly increase their prosperity by 
producing less, by working fewer hours and by insisting upon very 
greatly inereased wages paid in respect of gieatlv reduced output. 
They have succeeded in persuading them that the able organisers 
of industry— the capitalists, the employers— who have created 
modem industry— are their deadly enemies ; that the workers can 
create a new heaven and a new earth by abolishing caidtalism root 
md branch and by handing over the management of industry to 
the omnipotent State, which, it is true, can print unlimited quan- 
tities of bank notes, which simple-minded people mistake for 
wealth. According to certain Likboar leaders, the advent of 
Boeialism— whidi merely means bureaucratic management— will 
create general prosperity and satisfaction among the workers. 
There will be a paradise upon earth, in which perfect harmony 
reigns between the directors of industry and the working masses. 



JBmMI in Bnclnd wd daewhere hiM rfm iiMt 
niftnaiKitlaoBL te ym Mnadj ft»r laboor dilutes, tbit vm m- 
plogfid b 7 thi M (V by tb* h»d inihoritiM 
u nadily w mm in yrinie employment. NitionaUntin nin 
thflwlnwi not ibolidi the diderenoee between the eniiloyan ud 
the employed. Nor will it provide d>Qndinoe if tlm iraiiwi oan> 
tinue their policy of limiting oatpnt and inoeMing wafoa, • palky 
which, Mf porened to ite kigieal oonduaion, will provide liiein with 
beskelfulfl of bank notea. bnt with little food, fuel and obthing. 
After all, bite of printed paper are not wealth. 

Gertaip leaden have taught the working men that tbay dan 
produ"' general proapetiiy and contentment not by incnaeed pro* 
duction, but by the gradual or by the Midden deeirnction of the 
exiating ordcw of aocioty. Tliat ui a very dangerooa teaching. 'If 
the abolition of private (‘.ipitaliAm, cither by legal proceaa or by 
vident meant), riioald be undertaken and atould fad to give the 
worken incnaeed {^aiicrity in return for reduced worit ; if tile 
nationalisation of industrieR should bring about general poverty, 
want and diaeatiafaction, at. i« to be anticipated, their miagnid^ 
leadera will, of courao, not admit that Ibeir polity of deatniction 
baa been mistaken, bnt they will blame the managing bureaucracy 
for the aufferioga of the people and hold up to odium the jioveining 
officials and reproach them for their mcapacity and ill-will. The 
ooiihequcnce Tf(y be extreuiel) aenona. The people, rouacd 
to fury by their nifFeringa and their disappointment, may proceed 
to de^y the power which they have pni into the fdaci* of the 
rapitalists. If , as is to be antici])ate(1 , the natioralisatiou of indus- 
tries should lead to administratiie elinoa, general underproduction 
and economic ruin, the notion would {nohably drift into anarehisoi 
and dvil war. The inizodnetion of nationalisation may lead not 
(Oily to economic disaster, but to political disaster as weil. 

pdlicy of (sganisod Labour baa bcf'n mistaken throughout 
It has been a policy of industrial hiiicide . 


PouTirra 



T]BnS EUMAN XHTSBESI? IN tNDUSXBT. 

Ahomo liie mottflude of Biguirfai whidb hsve eniMged voder the 
vgie of the vanoue Uiniattiei tiiete it one wlw^ atrikee a*h^h 
note, tbit prodoeed eo eo inteiia report by the Caniaiitee on 
Adult Education tinder the cbaitinendiip of the Maeter of 
Balliol. It deal* with the importance of the iUnga of the.mind ; 
it anbordinaitee the daima of induefary to thoee of the human 
fa",tor in iqdnetry. ‘‘ff the dcnre for maximum output cannot 
be mliaed without, robbing the human being di hie opportuni- 
ticH iot full partieipotion in the organised life of society and its 
educational fadlitiea, we would unhesiiatingly give prefocenoe 
to the satiafaotion ct the claims of the human bong.” 

Biich a statement is oj^Mctune. The past four yean have 
aeeelerated changes in industry already on their way. The 
struggle to seise on everyseq^xartunity given by peace to make 
up the wastage of war, to avaQ ourselvca of new markets and 
to develop new tradee, will emphasuw the change. 

KnipIo)nient whidbi r^nired the inteHigence of the skilled is 
Itceoniing the ]<r«iTince of the machine tended byifhe unskilled 
or the lurtitdly trained. Repetilaon work tends to prevail 
Initiative is little needed. The situation was rammed np by a 
disliDguihbed representative of the Ministry of Munitions who 
replied to the plea for human interest in work by the statement 
that ** Human interest is absolutely inimical to the conditions 
of modmn industry.” 

Tt IS a trnisn that every movement bears in its bosom the 
s«h1s of deeay. It may be that the swing of the pendulum will 
bring back the personal dement, but at the moment this solu- 
tion 18 not in tight, and the problem is rather how to humanise 
the working of an indnstiial system which is based on the per- 
fection of the machine. 

Solution is essential. The changes which are obliteratii^ the 
chaneee of the worker’s personal expression in industry are 
coincident with intiatent demand for the recognition of bis or 
her human dhima. It is this confliot which is producing that 
induatrial niirdtt, viewed by some with alarm, hut really con- 
stituting the nation’s hope. 

As the individual is. so is the nation, and tlio danger to a 
nation's welfare is grave indeed should a huge number of iti 
eittaena apaHhetScatly accept eimditiuiH which ham|ivr self- 



d^nlopMiil tad Mlf>«x{inw!on. Agitaticn vA protMt againit 
meh cwrimiiiM tMf on tiw oan|rM 7 , hcalfhy iii^. 

Thfi tnon fhe prascnt dii^patent beoomM ■rtiealKte the baMar, 
Cor' it ia baaed on » aanae of deep-aeeted griamaflee, at ndnaa 
long oretdne. The danger liea not in the praaent aee thing of 
the indniMal movement, but in the way in whiaih the dtnation 
ia handled. Stones ran no longer be given for bread; nor fie^ 
dom and knowledge be denied to the majority of a peqde oon> 
edons of power to enforce* their demand. Judging fimm the tone 
in which on the whole the nnreot hoR been dealt wHh in thi> 
I’rese, public qainion is becoming ripe for change. Brejudiee 
must more deep-rooted than is likely in the case ot a nation 
W’bose corporate <^inion is on the whole fair and just if it wm 
not affected, for example, by such evidence as tha% taken^^ 
tho Coal Commission. The opinion produced by the evidence, 
prefaced by that of Sir Richard Redmayne and Mi*. Tjowee 
Dickinson, is reflected in the Chairman’s report, wliich summed 
up tte view of impartial readers that, whatever nmy be the 
individoal exceptions, the present i^stem of ownership and 
working in the coal industry stands eondemned. 

The current belief that miners’ wages were extravagantly high 
was destroyed by the evidence that befme tin* «.ir‘thes.‘ 
averaged Sis. M. a week, the eight-hour day uas shown to he 
nominal, an^in some caisee “really prolunged to a %iry luueli 
longer period; while many of the public realised for the first 
time the conditions under which miners live. Mr. John Robert- 
son, Chairman of the Scottish Union of Mine Workers, s]s>ke of 
the houses in mining districts as too small, most uflliom badly 
constructed and insanitary, set in places where all natural iK-auty 
was destroyed. He told of “numerous houses where it hiishaiid, 
wife, and seven children lived in one ajiartment,’’ and gave 
^ms figures to show tliat wheieas throughout Kiigland and 
WMes the proportion of iieraons living more than tw«» m a rcrni 
18 per cent., the percentage in eert'ain eollierv districts uses 
to as mmh SB 41 per cent, and 48 per cent. “Think of the ton 
mtiona in tliese single rooms, pit clothes drying in front of fhe 
fire m the same room where the family sleep; mekiiess- 
acooathement. How can the cLiIrlren have a chance after the 
w^ has Bi^t her day cleaning’/ Tlio miners come home from 

the womenfolk lose heart?" He stated, in further evidence „ 

*^i!!^®*i.*5** “* «»1* were stored 

ante the bed They are blamed fm drinking; doTwSSf 

ttet men and women take the ’sliortest wav’ oil of ^ 



tiukt oat «C ^ IfiOOMO niaen vB^lofad in and abont 
■ "«<«— of tha UaiM Kiiifton about ]fK>.000 WM iojimd eadi 
year, and 1^00 on an aivataga jdllad.* lliis gnat t r ade "■ 
cagaidad by ^ piddie as bigUy pampered, and pnapenms 
—was diown to ba in many in at a n e o a a “swsated trada” for 
tbe wodters. 

Coalmining b^pens to ba a national aaniM of vital in^or^ 
anoe, ao that iU anipetuion wonM not be tofaaated tqr rablio 
opinion. Wban unrest in aneb a trade cnlminatee in a mreat 
by the wmfcere to withhold their bbonr under tbe qmr of in- 
tolerable grievanoea, the nation is prepared to support tadioal 
changes in tbe industry. If tbe State can provide neb eerviees 
better than tbe private owner, they will contemplate with 
ebaaniffiity* tbi* substitution of the State for the private omer. 
All tbe natum Uemands ie that its vital aervioee shall be provided 
with the minimum of friction and inccmvenienee. ' But the faot 
is that tbe case of tbe miners and the transport workers gener- 
ally 18 not iscdated, and that intolerable grievanoee exist for the 
aurkrn in ail trades. The existence of a etnmg ofgaaieation 
and of tbe Triide Alliance, vrbicb embtaoea tbe Tranaport Trade 
Unionti, enables theM (o force a judicial hearing, and givea them 
patience to state their caw with remaricabie dignity and aelf- 
control. But manifeatationa of "iinnat” can nowhere be ruled 
out as lijMeriral and uefounded, though in proportion to the 
abwnce of orgsniaation' and therefore poarer of\(»porate ex- 
pression a case may be ill-presented. 

But even here tbe case is often overwhelmingly stated. Take 
many of tboee brought to the notice of the Arbitration Court 
lieahug with the "Temporary Regulation of Wages Act." The 
liondou Laundry Workers preferred such a case on April lltii, 
and ovidenic waa called by Miaa Symons, of the National Federa- 
tion of Women Workers, ,to support the requests for a 35s. wage 
fur a forty-four-hour week. Tbe Employers’ Association offered a 
minimum wage of 20 b. 3d., which is equivalent to less than 
10b. Iiefore tile war — a wage which, however inadequate, is not 
rwd in all laundnee. One woman, earuing 35s. and 5 b. bonus 
at a large laundty, gave the following budget : Care of child, 7 b. ; 
rent, 58. 6d. ; light and fuel. Ss. 4d. ; bread, 6a. 3d. ; dinnes (five 
days), 6e. 8d. ; total, 37s. 4d. 

Another, a widow with no penwon, earned 18s. to 30a. a week 
on pieoe work, with 5a. bonna, and apeat on bar board 80s. ; 
farea, la. ; inenraaoe, la. 6d. ; boota and clothes club, St. ; 
total Sis. 6d. Another, who does the “beet" ironing in her 
laundry, and until the previoue week earned SSe., iMed : "I 
( 1 ) nsM*. lunb iTta, urn 
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live <» it, end geve xwtioe, end now tliej ftve m$ SBe," 
When it wee ntgod in nplj thet ihe Ves not • ntf ttfthUi 
WQcket, ahe nplud : “I’m uven ilie beat work to do,** ineiailnimi 
the bonsehoUa of vanoos nyel pemmagea wfaoae ijnen had in 
the paevioBs week paaaad through her bandar* 

There ace inatanoes, in thia aa in all tndei^ in which em* 
imym are giving good eonditiona and a hving wage; hot the 
eo<g» left foi individuid ignorance and folly ia terrible. The 
mnch-oanvaaaed caae of the domeatio anrvant forms an 
example. Hoasedranting m London will reveal the Vfwt 
the placea m which servants are asked to sleep and the *»Anditiona 
under .which they live aro preposterous. Attics mwU<>te d and 
crowded ; basements dirty and datk. To these they are rehoated 
for the greato part of their working life. The crying need is 
for standardisation. The essential expression Of a “hw and 
jurt national opiiuon » effective legislation ; not letroniective 
but anh^patoiy; so that so far aa possible evils inridenta] to a 

SST"” ^ .1*. 

We are ^mg now the seeds sown by the initiation of the 
qrstem on which eocial reformers liave preached to deaf 

JlSt r* ‘ P«t<^h>‘ork of roiMell..nrou.s and 

«>«Jerly,nK tlie windition of 
w^^avery which has been evoked, thrie ba* been throiii»h 

2 evidence given bcloiv the cL 

diS Irnnsiwted” Ind^hwe 

to compel a pobL”hSrmTtm ti" 

clamonr that cannot be domed. What it asks mm i I'.* 

chance of self^leveloranrat” be the same 

m the denSid SS of I™".'" T -ervm. 

for s^ce. We are told that ow ‘^“•1*““^^ 

depends on the extent to vhi ^ * *^*^*®^ nation 

-w. p,„a«K>. „ a, J, ^ 

S Ajinl Uib, mS 

•iZ «L. ^ •««*« that inriiJ mUi brnui t A- 

5** *"?*".* ^ °° *•» presMt Him niidw Um t” '"*’- **'? ‘I** ‘hv 
*• "torfurtioii ef th. wpmnmi "“wwlr ord« «bMh ki|ui 
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«aiMwaad. The penot tvooblee ice doe to «he iMt tinit gi)pd- 
«jU ie leoldiig, for the*b«el nsalte can only be achieved by the 
. banaeBioiie and vvilling eo>«peration of d cone em ad, tot it 
dopandA alio on the laaoaMea of aUftity and ‘tnining fcoin wbicb 
we ean draw. Yet in a State in which the beat wok <rf all in 
needed, we are Iiniting the daaa bom whioh it ia. poanUe to 
draw. It is a iroiau titat, whatever the job, it abcmld be done 
By the beat nan for it, but artificial handkajw of infecicr ednca* 
tito and aoidid environmait which rare genina ia requited to • 
ovaitoq» ace inipoaad vpmi a najority ot our dtiaena and limit 
onr choice. 

War, which haa brooght home to ua the need for the beat 
eervieea of every dtiaen, will anrely put a term to a ayatem 
V bare the way to individual efltoieocy. 

wly the patboa of the aituation relievea the irony by which 
we can ouraeivea a Democracy and boaat the freedom of onr 
yieople,* while we perpetuate an industrial ayatem which ia a 
vicions anachronism. 

The solution of the problem, then, involves legislation along 
lines wbicb wiU overtake the neglect of more than a century; 
reconciling the need for' intensive prodnetkm by all wHh the 
claims of all for •elf<cxpressioa. I say all advisory, for to gam 
(ho beat resnlta the loafer— man or a-oman — ^mnat be eliminated. 
This kuowledge lies at the nwt of tlie extension of the Lebonr 
farty’s basis to include all workers by hand brain. The 
extension has been much criticised and has its drawbacks, but 
18 fundamentally just. It substitutes tlio test of service for that 
Ilf class, aed affirma that all who corn-true the claims of their 
citiaensliip into active woik for the State are bound together by 
a common tie. The dMigera of class-antagonism which have been 
nonrudied by neglect are to be obviated by a new demarcation. 

Itut to return to the measures ncedtid. Can anything be done 
in industry itself to give back sometlung of the joy in the work 
which IS the reward of creativv effort? * Such utterances ds that 
of Sir Vrank Warner, ex-I*resident of the Silk Association, ia 
his lecture to the Katkmal Association of Art Mastera on 
January 3 rd ate suggestive, lie ihsilt with the "many ata|de 
ittduslriea in this cuuutiy which eatinut win through aoleiy by 
some new method of pn‘pering raw material or mechanicid 
improvementa . . . what was neciieil was a great , development 
of education ia industrial art." He claimed that such education 

(I) OosMthisf Mun Iw dost bgr iiwtruriina w to tlu> ratanUoii ot tliii partindar 
pracaat oa aMA tha ararkaia ara ansaitatl amt ita lalalioo to oIIm* praaaaaca sied 
ia tha aaaafactani of that parttrniar arudo Thia has racanUy bam poiaud oat 
bp Mlw Sqaifw tha INMclor of tbs Womm'ii Braaeh of tha Training Sapartmant 
ai lha Minittqr «t Ubonr. 



myifc b$ genml; it must not begin and end ^th the deeigiier. 
*'Ari ednoatioD was at present confined lo a ridieiilousl|y narrow 
field. . . . The sehoolB sho^d take industrial people into their- 
ooonsels and manufacturers would drop their prejudices. When 
we had thrown out the uncultivated person from our industries, 
improved productianB would have a chance to reach the publiCf 
and much of the rubbish would l>c eliminated from our diops 
and ultimately from our homes.’* * 

Support is given to the plea by the Designs and Industries 
Association, which points out that the growth d our national 
industries is ‘‘left mainly to diance, only fitfnl attempts having 
been made to improve designs in relation to workmanship.** It 
accepts the position of machinery m manufacture, but seeks so 
to extend the influence of design that all things, even those* of 
common ube, may be made with that fitness and economy which 
render workmanship beautiful. It, too, claims “industrial 
supremacy in the future for the nations whose products are 
best designed.** 

It appears, however, that it is rather as a consumer than ae» 
a producer tlfat, in the province of niachine-madc goods, the 
individual worker will profit bv any ^revolution in design and the 
“elimination of rubbish ” Sir Frank Warner’s chain, in which 
“there is to be no weak link,” includes “manufacturer, designer, 
draughtsman, merchant, hhopkecfier, salesman,” but neither 
this nor the 4 ormcr categoxy covers the mass of those w'bo are 
engaged in the ibolatcd operations involved in the creation of 
any object from the production of a pm to that of a Pteain engine. 
There remains a certain amount of hand>made work, the demand 
for which would probably increapo with a more largely distri- 
buted purchasing power. Few, for example, would buy ready- 
made boots if they cfjuld afford to have them made by hand, nor 
purchase machine-made lace (*ouId they achi»*vc the jiurebaae of 
the real. But efforts such as those to de\ciop hand-made indus- 
tries in villages and country districts need careful watching, lest 
a new field for “sweating** be ff.nned by their creation. Jf 
legislation has not kept pace with the predominating trend of 
industrial dcvelojtinent, and has neglected the province of the 
machine, it is likely to need much more stimulation in dealing 
with small and remote trades arttficiallj nurtured. In any ease, 
^ese various suggestions for humanising industry are infinitesimal 
in scope in relation to the field to be covered, and leave the main 
problem untouched. 

No solution of the problems created by a great national up- 
heaval 18 valid unless it meets the demands of the penoos 
(1) ftme#, Jutiisry M, lOlO. 
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cerutid. iteiuedies mve4ted by penons not immediately affected 
aud euper-impofied on those affected are ueelees. The queetion is : 
How does Labour itself propose to harmoniBe the claim of all 
for self-expression with the national need for increased industrial 
productivity, a claim which the leaders themselves tell us is 
essential?’ Partly b> increased leisure for the workers, how'- 
cver paradoxical the remedy may appear. Since to a great 
extent self-expresbiou in industry itself has become impossible 
fur the majority of workers, their claim must be met outside 
industry. One universal Labour demand is for shorter hours of 
work. Jt is a demand ot old standing, and overdue legislation 
has here much to answer lor. 

“U*s from bed to work and from work to bed, and no time 
e\9lfi to be*]ll.” This was the graphic biimmary of a worker at 
the time of the sweated ttade agitation some years ago, and it 
still hohls true. 0\er and over again wc have found workers 
who their long luctui> liuiirs further mcreabed b> the difilicultieb 
of transit, leave home dail} in the small hours ol the morning not 
lo return till after dark. 

One of the omibsioiis of our legislation, when it deals with 
liours ot woik, IS that exce[»t in isolated cases, such as that of 
the miners, it has not touched the hours of men. The hideous 
ovtrwoik of women and children in the early da\s of the factory 
svstoiii biought about some limitation of their h<;^urs of labour, 
hut left tliose of men untouched except in so far as they were 
indirectly affected h\ the interdependenct^ of the work of both 
sexes The present Lataiur demand is for a universal week of 
lurtv -eight *houis. and is endoised hv the Inteiuauoual Labour 
|uo|x>bals- 'Ihe eiioneou.'« behel that long h«iui<^ ineieuM' indus- 
trial priMliK'tivitv has l>e«*u rudely shaken by Kuentihe inquiries 
into liidiisttial fatigue during the war Kxcessively long houis 
tl<» not lueiia^e, but dimini'-li, output, a contention put torwanl 
in the past h\ muiu iif the more intelligent eniploycrs, who reeog- 
that eftieienoy was incompatible with physical exhaustmn 
The exact relation between hours and output must varv with 
different triide.s Some oiganisatious a*«k for a forty-hour week 
oi less, while muik* are satisfied with the demand for forty-eight 
hours. I'he re|x)rt of the Women's Kniployiuent t'oiDffiittee 
expresM^s the b<dief that **a reasonable working week fitr women 
will he found to consist in about forty -foiii hours' actual work, 
exclusive of meal times,” while mime employers, like Ixird Lever- 
huline, advocate a six-h«uir day. Hut the case has been proved 

(11 Sm* I hs «!>«•( thfb of Ml < bnvH Mid Mr TIk'IImu* 

(2t AK*wd o^ertinift uiidn •■iivful it«>tii«li0ii(t uith rxtia |ta\ i» toi 

b> Uie Induitrial Gunftrence 

\UL. OVl. M.S. X 
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lilftk ioog bbiirs m witiiout Bxcxm fvoKQ tb* hmaanitiriin 
or tha ixii(D 0 i 6 raal pciiat of viaw, ud tiia Bi|)ort of iha Indiif* 
tzial Conferenoe ob poin^t trandated by tbe Goveniinaot into’ 
propoiab tp iatradiiee a Bill deaU&g with the general forty^eighb' 
hour week^ may, if pushed forward, gi=ve legidative aCaot to the 
^nooijple. 

Bat in hand with the demand for leisure thm is another 
whiolb is in the forefront of Labour claims, that for an ednca- 
tioii which shall give opportunities for leisure's sanest and hap- 
piest use to all. Under present conditions of employment the 
great mass of children leave school for work at the age when they 
are just beginning to profit by tuition. The imj^ssion made 
upon their minds has been so slight that a few years devoted to 
industry almost efface it. The imperfect licquisititjn of readies* 
writing, and a little “arithmetic is the sum of the equipment 
which probably survives. Theoretically, tuition can be con- 
tinued by the evening class and cMintinuatiun school, and linked 
up to the movement for adult education which is fostered by 
the University Extension Ijecture systeu), by adult sch(K>1s. and. 
above all, by the Workers’ Educational Association, created by 
the workers themselves to meet the demand in their ranks for 
greater educational facilities. But remembering that school 
days cease for the majority just when their training has begun 
to tell, that has to be henceforth carried on at the 

fag-end of a day when long hours of work have bred a weariness 
which makes mental receptivity difficult, it will be seen that we 
impose the grav^t disabUities on the education of the majority 
of our citiaens. 

Old ideas die hard, and the notion that it is dangerous to put 
equal opportunities of education \viihin the reach of all still 
lingers. Danger really lies in absence of education. Contrast 
between the opportunitieh* given to one rank and withheld from 
another forms a fruitful source of cla6»^aDtagoiiiam. “What 
chances that man has had — and thro\\’fi away ! “ was the bitter 
comment of a popular leader who, having achieved at infinite 
sacrifice some measure of sclf-educatiou, found himself in the 
csompany of one of those for whom the ways of the great public 
schooH of the university, of travel and of public life had been 
successively and naturally thrown open. If education is to be 
truly democratised, it must be free from elementary school to 
university. At the present moment one child in a thousand 
reaches the university from the elementary school. Mr. Hen* 
derson’s modest appeal for one million for the universities for 
endowment and scholarships is an evidence of Labour restraint. 
However great the sum needed, it will be the wisest investment 
a Government could make. 
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For ignoroBce breeds anerefay. Zeal lor progress and an aeote 
sense of the human suffering eieated by our present system are 
insufficient unloBB informed by kno»vledge ol the growth of our 
natimial iostiiutions and of the reactions which wait on rioLent 
changes and neutralise their result. There are few of ns who 
have not seen such development take place in friends among the 
liabour ranks, who are reading as well ae agitating and gaining 
a background of knowledge for their work. The objects wfalcb 
they strive to attain are the same, but the methods for their 
attainment become constitutional instead of revolutionary. The 
Kiuinp orator grows into a statesman. 

To meet the need thus stated — ^tliat of a democratised ednea^ 
tion — wo have little legiHlatioii to offer except what is proposed 
hy'*hlr. Fisher's mutilated Education Act. In so far as the 
deiicsiencics of this Act are due to the dearth of teachers^ this 
hlioulcl he Hpceihly overcome by the release of many trained 
tcncberH and caiuiidutos for training uliose services war and war- 
work have claiiiiecl. But here fresh difficulties arise. Thirfy- 
two thousand teachers for continuation schools alone will be 
ic(|uirod 111 three years' time, aud the Circular of the Board of 
Education Hiiagehts the starting of day continuation schools m 
a voluntary basu*, uu the ground "that educated men and women 
«\oulfi iKit leudily cuter uiiou traiiiiug eoursos unless theiy chances 
ot <*o]ilinuf»Uh eiiiplovment were reasonably secure*.** 

The 1 )(>partiueutal roiniuittee whieh inquired into the construc- 
tifin o( KtiliH of KilarioK l<»r it aelierh in cieuientary schools tK>inted 
out tli.it ftlr^\ear^ it has been iiii|K>sMhlo " to secure n'cruits in num- 
ln>T«< adequate to tlie needs ol the H.dioo]s " hecause t>f the remunera- 
tion olfeied.' With eveijihiiig to gaiu by efticiency in educa- 
tion, we are uiidei staffing our schools and starving our teachers.* 
The aohitmii in to he found in security of tenure aud adequate 
pay tor the teacher - demands which are put forwaid by Labour 
tor all who work. 

Theic IS an impreK^ioii in the public mind that wages have 
been so raised during the war that the workers are in a position 
t»> aehiexe not only comfort, hut luxury, in their lives. 

We heard of munition worketh who w*eut to Uie factory in 

(1 1 Fiaont w*** siven at i]i« mreting of tba National riiion of Teacheia on 
\|iiit 22u.l ahiih »hMWtnl tliat only 1 })er wnt of ilia leiUGoBM mm teadirn 
could earn £360 per annum, and only one in Sb.000 women toichcr* More than a 
qnarlor of the men and nearly 80 per cent, of the wcimen earned leu than £3 
a weak. 

(8) Thu if true alto of our pio\uicial umrcnidci, whan a laetnrer may be 
otieiad £160 or £200 a 3 car aa an indaceineiit to undertake tutorial work, and 
to a large extent «>f our racoodary echoolii. high achools. end gnat public 
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fuN ooatB, and of their great demand fo^ pianos. Now if these 
cases esisif they are unfortunately few and far between. Un- 
fortunately, because a fur cgyit could hardly be put to a better 
use than by covering the girl who turns out in the chilliest hours 
of a winter morning to do work of national necessity, and she 
is certainly entitled to whatever innocent recreation she can get 
from her musical instrument. That the performance may be 
excnu;^ting to trained ears is not her fault, but ours. She can 
reply, in the words of Elizabeth Bennet, that her fingera are 
as capable as any other woman’s of su|>erior execution. The 
cases are exceptional in which very high w^ages have been gained 
—relatively to the increased cost oi living — and occur only in 
certain trades. So far as women are concerned, those working 
ill muniuons received an increase in their wages over*und abdVe 
the increased cost of living, but only about a million wromcn in 
indushy affected by the Orders regulating wages made ‘by the 
Ministry oi Munitions are thus accounted for. The remainder, 
who comprise more than half of the total, are receiving the same 
or a lower wage in proportion to the cost of living to that received 
by them before the war. 

Mr, Seebohm Bowutree has worked i>ut u careful ebtiiiiato of 
the wages required by (a> a man with a family of three children, 
(b) a single w*oman, to meet the luiuiimiiii requirements of a 
healthy life.^ -He shows these wages to have been, in lUll, 
35s. and 2&. During the w'ar the vo>\ of living lor a work- 
ing-class family increased to over 12U jvi cent, -it has now lalleii 
to 110 pOT cent.* — the inference being that vwn now more tban 
twice the pre-war wages are required, and that the Diiiiimuui 
wage required by a man with a small ianiily is alxiuf 73^. 3e/., 
while a single woman's wage is Ulie general standard oi 

w'ages falls so far below this level that it is clear the great majority 
of workers have not the requisite for n healthy life. 

Meanwhile tlie risk of unem|>l<i\ment lies like a sliadow across 
the i>&th of most workeis— terrifying in pros|)ect and utterly 
demoralising in actuality — when ail thought is concentrated 
on the bare struggle for existence. Add to the curse of inade- 
quate pay the chance <jf no jmy at all, and our present industrial 
conditions are seen to be incompatible with the tw'o great factors 
of national prosperity — industrial efficiency and goodwill. 

The wage proposals of the Industrial (Conference formulate 
the demands of Trade CCongress for years past. They ask for 
the extension of the Trade Brard system to all ill-organiwd trades 
and for legal minimum time rates of wages. Had pow*crs under 

(1) IJuman Sftdn of /joImut, fMiblwhvcl by Ndioii. 

(SQ Labour UuttfU, Afiril, 1919. 
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tbe Trade Boards Act fully justified and its protection pre- 
viously extended to ill-organised trades, such panic legislation 
as the Wages (Temporary Beguta^n) Act would not have been 
.essentiaU The Government is now extending Trade Boards and 
proposes later on to frame legislation on minimum time rates of 
wages; but in view of the standard to which wages have been 
allowed to sink, it is to be feared that Sir Bobert Horne will hardly 
arrive at ihe minimum laid down by Mr. Seebohm Bovmtfee. 

Labour proposes to meet unemployment by a foresight which 
shall hold over non-urgent work for slack times, so that tbe 
volume of production shall fluctuate as little as possible, and to 
meet by a system of insurance the castes in which unemployment 
is unavoidable. Such systems of stabilising employment are 
oilly likely to be achieved where the Government or the muni- 
ripality is the employer, not in cases of private ownership, and 
the appeal is to the Government and local authorities. The 
Government's scheme has not yet l>een made public, and we 
are tiding over an emergency i^eriod by unpopular doles, costing 
the country more than a iiiillion iMuinds a week. 

Yet it will profit little to pnivide leisure and education and 
adequate |)ay while there is no room to live. Dr. .\ddison, in 
introducing his Housing Bill on April 8th, told of arrears of 
850, fXK) working-class houses unbuilt owing to the war, while 
70,000 of the existing hoiisen were quite unfit for^habitation and 
•‘100,000 seriousiy defective, and instanced a case in Shoreditch 
where 73;) people occupied twent>-niue houses divided into 168 
different lettings. Three hundred thousand pt^ople, mostly in 
the Loiiddh area, were living under o\ercrouded conditions. 
The evidence before the ('oul Coiiimission has already been 
quoted to show the circimi<taiices of life where four or five people 
have to be aci*uininudnted in each letting The effect on health 
can be judged bv the ^fedical Officer for Finsburv-'s report, 
recently quoted by Dr. Addison, that of 4;)8 consumptives 352 
had to share a bed or bednsim with other people. The evil eon- 
ditious investigated by the Hoyal Commission on Housing more 
than thirty years ago may Ik* found in certain areas to-day, and 
priest or doc^tor will tell how , in conditions of congestion by which 
cacdi room or part of a nnim has to serve for all the ofiioes of 
life, they will clear it of its Qccu|)ants to get a moment's hush 
for the entrance of a new* victim or the passing of one who has 
succumbed. “Students verv randy come from the more squalid 
parts of the district,'* is the grave re|X>rt of an educational 
organiser in an industrial district. Thus w'e foster the ignorance 
which breeds revolution. 

The Tjahoiir demand for more houses and improved housing 
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oqpditioiiBi with bathroom, aanitaty aooommodatioD, and living 
Koom, kitchoB and deeping room, ia nrgoni. Tot we atill bear 
of projeota for the building of one-roomed honaea, and the acbemee 
of some local anthoritiea alftw for only ono living room for the 
family. Aa againat the Labour demand for one million honaea, 
the Local Government Board are pledged to ixrovide 100,000 now 
houaea in twelve months; recently plana havo bec^n submitted for 
houses and approved for 8,576.^ 

Living under conditions such as have been described, the 
workers see, on the other hand, that a huge class exists which, 
to quote Mr. Tawney, **wear several men's clothes, est several 
men's •dinners, occupy several men's honses, and live several 
racii's lives.”* Acquiesceno4> on the worker's part in this staite 
of society * would be unnaturally altruistic, for it requires that 
they immolate not only themselves, but their wives and children, 
on an altar of sacrifice to class-distinctions eB(M*ntin11y mischievous 
and unworthy. They know that withiiut them (he wealth which 
supports this class could not i>e created. They are told that 
there is under-production of tins wealth: they see that there is 
unequal distribution, and the cliinax of the Labour demand is 
for a radical change in the msnagcnicnt of iTuhi«5try, on which 
more than on any other factor productioTi depend^, and for a 
share in its control. 

The princiMe is not new, its legislative perm was the Trade 
Boards Act 1908, by which ciriployeis and einpluyi'd meet in 
council to fix rates of wages for u trade ft is the principle which 
has inspired the creation of Industrial C’onnciL which, however 
faulty and often misapplied, are based on the belief that gocHlwdll 
and elTiciency can only be obtained b> ]MrtnerBhi)> ; that unli s^ 
the workers are admitted to j share in the management of the 
industrial undertaking whH* tbeir l.ibnui -upimit and iu n foil 
kiiowdedge of its conditions and haim<nioiis working 

with its corollary of intensive productirin cannot bb achieved. 

The demand is in.idost kept in the dark,” re- 

marked Sir Boberl ^foncr. striipglmg us iin XmbasHador with 
the tortuous and reticent inethoiL fif our Foreign Oflice, "c innot 
be^ good servants. ' If (he claims were bn^i^d only on public 
utility, not justified by every human claim for freedom* and know- 
l^ge, it would be enough. “Our nebieved poodwdll ir a mag- 
nificent output producer and Jessoner of overhead <*oMts,“ said the 
managing director of John Dawson's, N>wrn«tlr.oii-Tyne. of his 


s**' Kiri's!* > hM KIM .Uiifl tli.it lilt titni aiipli, .ition* for nUm m 

IQOO—'wliifb v*f>n«| pmvir1<* ?5SOOO Iinti^rs If,. |n,^^,»vrr atalA hnv. 

thf"-!* wfii* ** approved ’ Pimr*, June jpjy 
(2) Lahoy, md rypHaf y/trr th HV/r. p,il,|,hlKd Kj Murray. 
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MfMMtimaitt in joint control.^ The whdo o| private owner- 
flbip ia on ita trial. In^certoin great State aervioea it ia already 
ooDdemned. Thoae who wish it to aurvive would do well to 
facilitatOt by every meana in theii^wer, achemea which admit 
the workitt to active partidpatioD in management, for it appears 
that only on these terms can private ownerahip continue to exist 
anywhere unchallenged. 

' The aactifieea demanded by war have not been met by one 
class atone; neither will it be well that they shall, in theTuture, 
be ooiifined to one. Acceptance of things as they are has become 
impossible to the workers, and dioiild be intolerable to every 
other class. After tlie innocent conservatism of youth every 
healthy-minded person passes through a period in which recog- 
nition of gross social inei|iialitieR is attended by indignant pni- 
test at their existence. In the inajonty of cases the pressure of 
individual claims and rchjxinsibihticH Mipervenen, and the poverty 
and misery in which vast inimhers of onr fellow-citizens live are 
apathetically accepted. But after a period of striving and hcart- 
searehings swdi as that through which we have passed we are 
still attuned to a eomm«in ]imtest against wrong that ahall be 
iiiterpret<«(I into ai*tion. 

Tf legislation gives immediate effeet to the TjaTiour demand for 
those things which give Inhiess of life: if thit • ot us who have 
till now profited din^'tly or indirtH'lly hy the sniTenngs of the 
pi-ople are prejHired thankliilly to |»ay indemmt\\v the taxation 
oi uoalth. so that the gieat arrears of education and housing 
I nil he overtaken, and the claims of all citirens to leisure, ade- 
ijUide paw and equal opivirtiiinties tu' met h} a juster distribu- 
tion of wealth, all may yet be well. 

But if unrest is to 1h» fostered hy distrust ; if there is to be 
delay in the redemption of (loveniment prmiii^eH where prompt 
action i*! essimtial, as in the cast* ol the Trade t’liion pledge^: 
ft |ierpetnation ot the old practice of pie(*<*niea1 and tvUchwoik 
legislation when* a long \iew h inifwativeU needed: if, 
whilt* advocMtmg co-(»|s*ration and ennciliation lu'twecn master^ 
and men the C4ovcrniiicnt promotes rings of capitnli<ts and gives 
irreconcilable undertakings to both sides, Ihc workera’ patience 
and sanity may give way, and ivaccfiil reconsfnn'twm be replaced 
hy revolution. 

Gkrtrcdn M. TnOKWRLL. 


(Jl JW IVIsmit Stli. 
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A FAIBER TNCOME TAX. 

Thk recent appointment of a Boval CorntniKcdon and the proapect 
of a pennanent increase in the anMunt of revenue n*c|uired every 
yeardroiu direct taxation have given a nevi and alinoMt sinister 
interest to the question of Income Tax. 

When 1 was invited to give evidence liefore the Itoyal C'om- 
niission on Income Tax, T set myradf to consider the questions 
which 'might be aeked and the answ'ers which ought to lie given 
to them. As it hap|x>ned I did not give evidence pn my own 
account, hut as Hon. floe. ^vJth Sir Edward Ilrahrook, as 
Chairman) of the British Assennation's Suh-('oininittee on 
“Iiioome Tax Reform.** Our (*omnnttee liad already s(*nt an 
interim rejx>rt to the ChanctUor of the Exchequer, and now we 
condensed our opinion info twenty briet “|H>int'* '* : a sutnnuiry of 
these has been communicated t<i the Press h\ the flc»cn»fsiry of 
the Royal Commission. We Iwgan by saying that the Income Tax 
ih the fairest, chea|»est, and most productive ol all fK)s»;ihle taxes. 
The experience of tin* last fnc years makes it doubt hil whetlicr 
indirect taxation, with the ex<M*ption ol the licei. spirit, wine 
and tobacco djities, produces any nc/ revenue ; <inre tlie men hmmI 
cohti of living is partly due to indin-ct iomn anil wage*, hiu* to he 
raised as a result. It may Im» nrgni^d that llu lift\ or sixtv 
millions required lor the Bread fliifisidy more il,an cvicel all the 
yield of the otlier indirect t«nxes: in fact, it would liri\e hi*fn 
better, from a rc\eniie jioml of mcw to Iimm* abolished the tea, 
sugar, and other siiinhir faxes, and to Iuim* lowered the duties on 
tobacco and intoxicants. 

Blit the Income Tax is h\ no means |ierfect. and it has not 
been adjusted by the immensely incn*ased demands upon it 
If I were askcii, “What do \ou n'gard as the duel defect in the 
existing law'?” iiiy answer would he : “Its f.uhire to adjust the 
amount of the tax to the taxjmyer's ahilitj to jiav ’* Of cours<>, 
“ability** i** not the ‘-ole test, for it ih only one <if the famous 
four canons of taxation as laid dowm hv \dam Smith The other 
three canons, “certainty, cheapness, and con\enienre.** are 
undoubtedly observed by our Tncorne Tax law, but “ability ” or 
“least aggregate Micrifice’* fto use a phrase now fashionable in 
economic circles) is the most im|S)rtant. However, one must 
explain where, and how, the existing tax fails to conform to tlie 
canon of “ability” or “least sacrifice.” 
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On the smaller inco^, say up to £400 or £500 a year, Jhe 
tax works fairly enough by means of the “abatements" and 
“allowances." No income under £1^ is taxable, and on incomes 
l>etween £130 and £400 there is an “abatement " of £120, which 
provides a rough graduation. In addition to the abatement the 
taxpayer (up to certain income limits) gets an allowance of 
“the tax on £25 " in respect ofhis wife, of each child under 16, 
*and of certain other dependents. The result of the ex^ption 
and abatements is that the man whom I ina> call “the normal 
citizen," i.c., a married man with threi^ children under 16, 
gets a combined exeni|)tion and allowance of £220 before his 
iiico&c begins to be taxable. So a man with £400 a y^ar only 
[Niys tax oil i'lSO of it, i.c., £20 5a., while a bachelor or maiden 
lady earning the same income would pay £31 10a., or half as 
iiiiich again. This is a substantial differentiation in favour of 
nicii with family claims upon their incomes, though 1 do not say 
that It is adequate. 

The reader will please notice the words “up to £100 or £5<K}." 
The anonialies begin at £1(K), for at this point the exemption 
falU from 1120 to £100, so that the family man with £450 a 
\oar pays l‘2H 2a. Od. and the single man £39 7a. 6d. From this 
imint onwards the differeutiutioii in favour of the man with claims 
on his income gets less and less, until the allowance for children 
(hanges at i'Htio a year to one for more than children, and 
iiisai>iH*ars altogether at ll,tN)0. It must l>e clear to everyone 
that u famii\ does not suddciih beiHimc self-siip|M^rtiug when the 
fatluT's iiicoiiie passes the I'Htjo or £1,000 fioint ; >et our Income 
Tax law ap|)ears to assume this absurdity as a fact. The most 
oh\ious and pressing reform, therefore, is to extend the allow- 
ances for a wife and children or dei>endentfi to the larger incomes. 
If the man with £370 a year gets a 10 }M»r cent, allow .ince off his 
fax for his wile and for each child under 16, it is clear 
that the married man with £3,700 a year has some claim for 
differential treatment as against the haehelor or old maid wdth the 
same income. Tliert' is no [Kwsiblc defence of a Pjstoni which 
taxes all mcouies alxive £1,0(K1 regardless of the natural claims 
on the tuxiaiyer’s income, and yet makes allowances for these 
claims on iiieonies helow £1,000. It may he argued, no«doubt, 
and one member of our Snh-l'oniDiittce maintains this opinion, 
that the State has no t'oncern with how the citizen s|iend8 his 
income ; but tlic Chancellor of the Exchequer abandoned this line 
of defence when he made his cotiC(*sHioiis to iiuiiiiies lielow’ £800. 

As a man's income grows, some claims on it grow i>ropor- 
tionately ; others do not. A bachMor’s necessary exi>cnditure on 
clothes, food, and apartments (inter|>reting “necessary" by the 

\OL. cvi. N.s. *• 
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1«0|1 addition : ^neonasttry to liis social pontion "}, soon naohes 
a limit, say, £1,000 a year, beyond which pcnnt hia expe^tnre 
in any directum is optional,^ No doubt there are exceptions; a 
man with a big estate has many customary payments to make, 
but, speaking generally, the auigle man has few imperatm calls 
beyond a modest minimum ; while the married man finds that 
jthe elauns on his income grow nimrly as fast, say, up to £6,000 
a year^ as the income itself. His school bills mount up; then 
come University charges, and the cost of setting up his sons 
in their professions, while his household expenses are on a corre- 
sponding scale. From ail these the single man or woman with 
the same income is free, and can "therefore bear a much higher 
contribution to national expenditure*. I'onsdquently, couaidera- 
tions of equity combine with thorn.* oi rmancial exiiediency to 
urge the extension of the iiresent diiTerentiutioii lietwcon married 
and single to the higher incomes. 

My own plan goes a good way beyond tht* Hiiggontiona adopted 
by the British Association Hiib-Coinniittt*e. It is intended to 
make assessment and eollecdioii siinplor and elioafier, and to 
avoid or mluce the nocobsity for claiming refund of tax over- 
paid. It begins by recugniiung that taximyerw with Hiuiilar 
incomes have varyni,4 ahiUtiCh of paying taxes. It recognihes also 
that all citizen^ .j|)o\o the po\erty-hno hate a duty of eontnhiiting 
dirwtly to tlie^exjjeiise** of the Statr. i'epreheiilalioii implies 
taxation. 

Tti frariiinu a scale the chid diftieiilly is to know at what point 
to begin. Dunug a big war one ob\iiius (uiteiioii present^ itself — 
the pay and allowance', of a piivate so’djor A si'conA criterion 
is the (Statutory uiiiiiniuin wage of an agnciiltiiral lubouri*r, fixed 
at 25s. a w\*ck by Parliament siid rniNcd to a higher figure by 
local cnmiiiittees. It does not seem po*.sil)le to work out either 
figure at more than £75 a year for a single man without 
dependents. Conseipiently tiie limit of total exemption cannot 
logically be put higher than £75 

If £75 be taken as the exiniption limit, the next qiieHtain is r 
\Vhat allowance in addition should be giien to a married man? 
.At pieseiit it is £25.^ .No one will maintain that if one person 
can just live on £75, two can live on £'1(K). Moieover, with 
marriage a man nsoally takes on other new resiioDsibitities, such 
as a house, and may become a ratefia\er foi the first time. It 
appears, therefore, that the allowance for marriage should be 
the <:ame as the abatement, i.e., 175. 'rids would give a married 
man £150 free of Income Tax, i.e., £5 more than under the 1918 
and 1919 Budgets. For children the allowance* of £26 may be 
left as it is, since it brings the tazalile point of a mao with a 
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wile and two ohildien up to dBSNX) m jeer, or M a wedc. This 
allowenoe should be extended so es to inelnde ell bima-fide 
dependents. # 

A big question now arises : *‘Ai what amount erf ineome ought 
the abatement and allowanoes to cease? ** Tho answer depends 
upon another question : “At what point does the married man’s 
ability to pay become as great as that of the siiic^e man (or 
woman) without dependents?** The answer to both questiohs is 
the same : **Ai no point at alV* 

A further question now arises : “la the difference between the 
* ability to pay ' of a bachelor with, say, dB2,(X)0 a year, aud a 
married man with the same mcome and three children to educate 
jueaaured by/ the tax on i£150 a year *? ” The answer must be : 
**No/' This brings mo to my chief constructive proposal, «.6., 
that the allouaiicch in respect of a wife or children or dependents 
shall be percentages of the taxijayer*b income. What the precise 
percentage sliould be is a matter for argument : 1 suggest *J() per 
cent, for marriage and 5 per cent, for each child or dependent. 
Whether there should be a maxunum limit is also a question of 
e\|)e(Ueiicy rather th«ui of principle. It might be put at £500 in 
the case of a wife, and £200 ui the case of each child or 
cle|jeiidciit. Some authonties suggest that the claima of equity 
would be met if a \viie wen* assessed seimrately from her husband 
iqiou hci own iiicotno or euriiings. 1 venture to dissilree entirely. 
\ iiiiiii who ithiineft an hcircMn has his tax-paying ability increased. 
The uidmary man, who is less fortunate, finds his tax-tiaying 
ability reduced hy inariuge. l*ouseqncntly 'the demand for the 
cpHicite assesHincnt of mariicd women lias no economic validity. 

ll it were claniied and granted on ]>olitical grounds, i.c., as a 
logical conhcf|UL*ii(*c of the fiaiichisi>, it must be balanced by a 
counter%aihng (huicc'Sioh to married women without separate 
incoiiics If a niHiiicd woman with a st'iuiidte income ineroly 
desires a separate uefesemenf, while her income is aggregated 
witli her husband's foi the pur)N>so of graduation, there ia no 
leasoii to object. Our Coiiiimttec* came to the unanimous con- 
elusion that tins s<'|Mrate asscaamcnt was merely a logical deduc- 
tion from the .Married Woman’s Property Act. rndoubte;^ly, 
concessions to inairied persons and parents, like all conceasions 
designed to make the Income Tax fain^r, involve a loss to the 
revenue so far as these |Nirticulur taximyers are concerned, but it 
W'liH one of our **‘20 Points ” that no concession which makes u lax 
fairer should he refused by a Finance Minister on the ground 
that **110 cannot affonl it.*' What we meant was that the fairer 
a tax was lor apjieared to bc> the iuon» readily people would pay 
it ; so that the l^si w*av of incn*asing the yield of a tax is to meet 

b* 2 
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all reasooable claiiUB to special treatment. This loss cw be 
made up in two waye : (1) by incieadng the standai^ nte in the 
pound, and (2) by lowering the limit of total exemption. It is 
part of my theory of Income Tax tliat as the standard rate goes 
up the exemption point should go doarn, I'.g., in the first War 
Budget it should have been reduced to XlilU, in the second War 
Budget to £100, in the third to i*75. It is both easier and more 
obviously just to increase taxation in war time than in peace time. 

When Compiili^y Military Service was introduced a great 
extension of direct taxation was the logical corollary; and no 
valid /objection could be urged in theory against any taxation 
which left an embmque with the hame spending |K>wer as a 
conscript. From the outbreak of war incomes ought to have 
been nitinned ; then prices could ha\e been left to take cate of 
(heiubelvob. ('oll^aeutiuus objet^tois to taxation might have been 
given the alternatne of niilitury serxice. 

The British AsscK'iation ('umnuttee found it impossible to agree 
on any one bcalc of graduation, hut we uiTered the opinion that 
*‘aiiy abatement wliieh mux he granted should he granted on all 
ineouies wbatex’er their amount." This i** no iiexv idea ; in fact 
we haxe iKjrrowed from .1. S. (who aeknowledges Ins ox\ii 

debt to l^nthaiu) the principh* of *Me:ixing a eertain miiiimuin 
of income sufiicient to pnixide the iM*et‘ssaries of life, untaxed.** 
Mill suggestlf JL'olt a your as enough for a wliole family. We 
mention no ]iartieular sum, but. if a round figure b(* wanted for 
purposes of illustration. Sir Kdward Hiabrook take< and 

then an income of £l.(X)0 a year xx’ouhl he treated one of JUiXXi 
for taxation purposes, and aii income of t;5,(Kio as one of £1,2lKh 
What figure bhould lu' adtipted ir> a matter of opinion rather than 
of principle; my oxxn Migge-tion is I’To «i xear, m a xxeek for 
w*age-earners. Tins uniioim abatement provnhs a first step 
towards graduation, for it gixc s a iishiction of r»0 ]ht cent, on an 
income of £150. or £3 a week, of 10 |M*r cent on an income c»f 
£750, and of 5 per cent, on an income of i'l .500 Of (^cjuri^o, thi*' 
only goes a little way, as its effcci mnui xvearN ofi with the higliet 
incomes; but it serx'es nnutlur ii«<«*ful piir|M>sc. We had olwrved 
that the symmetry and ecpiity <if iiie Tax were marred hy ** steps 
and jumps ” at arhitrarx {loinif- in the siMile of gtadiiation. These 
are caused ]>artly by tlie succe^^sive rcdiietioiis of the almti ment, 
which falls from i*120 to £1(K) at ilol. to 170 at £€M. and to 
nothing at £701 ; so a imiforrii abatement would binooth out three 
of the ** steps.*' 

Other “steps and jumps " ar(> rau.sed h\ the different rates of 
tax applicable to different incomes. At present, and indeed for 
reveral years past, wc have hud no r<*al “rate of tax,'* only a 
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rate at which tax wor {tajd by companieH and oorporatioriB. What 
rate of tax individnala |)aid waR deteiroined by the amount of 
their total income. Thiia nearly ull^ le deductiona made “at the 
Houree " iovolvcil Mime readjuatment, and often a repayment by 
Someraet House. Is this unavoidable? I think not. At 
present Gr. is deducted from all “unearned*’ income, yet no one 
with ail income under 1**2,000 a year JiaB to pay that rate in the 
end, and the majority of taxpayers, i.e., those with inuomes 
under 11 ,0U() a }'ear, only fiay Gs. or 3r. 9d. 

Would it not ^ much better to take as the standard “unearned *' 
rate the one actually paid by some lar^ class of taxpayers, e.{]f., 
tluw' with incomes between 15fK) and 11.000? Then thfs class 
would have nuthiiii' Ui claim, and the class lielow it (under A'SOOj 
would only* need to claim nine|ienc*e in ilie |)ound. Our Com- 
mittee did not c\picss a definite opinion as to the rate which 
should he rcj4ardcd as the standard rate, but we su^^ested that 
“deductions sluitdd not Im* made at the hitjhesl rate, as at present, 
bts-aiiH* only a small fraction of taxiMycra are finally liable to pay 
this rate.*' Sup]Kisinft the rate cIiom^ii be that now {mynblc on 
incoiii4*s bctwc^eii l.itKl and I'l.OtNl, j.r , .*!«. 9J. in the pound, 
M \er«iriiii}H>itaiit cons<N|iieijces follow. Naturally, the first effect 
a tciii|s»iary loss of rc\eiiuc, hut attain w*e have met this 
ohj4H:tion h\ laun^ down a pimciple, which is not much more 
than a deduction from Adam Smith : “That in all^rrangements 
and re-arrant;(*iiiciits in coiiiitvtion with Income Tax, the con- 
v<>nieiK't‘ ot the tax()a>cr sliould be cuiiMiited before that of the 
tax rolbvtoj^ " Somerset lioust* w*]ll not collect quite so much, 
but then It won't ha>e to give hack so much, and nothing can be 
more unjust than a foreed loan extracted fnim comparatively 
|Mior |H>4iple. Other cunse<|ueni*es are more serious. Companies 
are asM^ssed dirt*etly on their pniiits, which are, or should bo, 
Inraer than the amounts piid to slmreholder> as dividends, so 
the Kxclietpiei will Iom* *2ff. *k/ on all profits which are not dis- 
cnluitetJ. This is not ulbigctliiT a hud thing, for it will discourage 
divuhng "up to the hilt." ^funici|)a1 C'or|H>ratiuns which own 
ga<, water, or electric light and tramway undertakings, an* 
assesH*!! on the “profits" ot thcM* undertakings, although they 
have no shandiohlers. In reality they an* co-o}x*rative societies 
supplying certain prime neeeHsitie^, sueh as water and gas; 
logically, the inhabitants of the imiiiieiiMil area are all share- 
holders, most of whom would be exem|>ted from Income Tax 
altog4*ther. ('o-oix'rntive societies in the strict sense escafie 
Tncoino Tax, though they eariy on groct'ry, drapery, and other 
trades in direc-t eom|Mdition with ]*rivnte slM>pkee|iers. There is 
far loss case for the exemption of co-o|ierativo societies than 
thare is for the exemption of iiumici|iahties ; possibly the case of 
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Bf/ak would Imi met if both wece taxed at the ocxnpAriitiwriy low 
xate of 8a. Od. WBat is sailed with dooWai accuracy “oneamed 
imome *’ forms only a smdl part of the national inoome. The 
adjeotm* here used almost m an abnaive, cc^rtainly as a qnestioii- 
be^ng epithet, baa been borrowed from a jdirase where it had 
a perfectly definite meaning, unearMd increment, i.e., tlio value 
which ia added to land in towns by the expenditure of the rate- 
payer’s money. Incomes from savings can hardly be called 
** unearned " in any sense, and the rent of a bouse or factoty may 
be regarded as really “earned** by the man who buill them. 
Strictly, “unearned" is a term which should he applied to wiiid- 
fallH, n\hich are rare, or to inherihHl property 4>n which the heir 
has alrrady paid a sfiecial coinmiited Imonio Tax called death 
duties. in his presuieiitidl address to the i<o\nl Statistical 
Society, Mr. Herbert Samuel reckons the death duties as an * 
addition to the Income Tax on “unearned ** inconieH, and no <jne 
has questioned the \Jilidity of his mdhod. (hir ('ominitte«» wa^ 
not unanimous on the (piedion, hut “wa*. iiiclnu'd (o dislike this 
kind of differentiation, es|)pciali\ as ap}»l]ed to tlie income from a 
man's owm savings " 

The immense additioiin to uages during the 1 «»«( iliteemnr four 
years, and the smaller hut suhstniitial addition*^ ti» and 

other forms of remuiiemtion, have changed liic lelatue propor- 
tions of the national income which are divided beli\een i ariisngs 
and projieity. Taking Mr. Kdgar ( 'rnTiiirioiid’h e-tiiuatc, which 
agrees with my owm,’ of X*.)n.tXK) uhIIumi ns tin* national inroiue, 
and Dr. Stamp’s ebtimntc* of l*lf>,(K)0 inillir>n as the value of 
private pn>]»erty, one may reckon that about one quailer of tin* 
national income is taken hv “propcrt\” (’oiist-qiiently. the 
(Jhancellor of the Exchequer has far nion* serq^e when he comes 
to the earnings. At present tliere can U little drinbt that huge 
numbers of |>eople wli<* onght to |)ay Tneoine Tax somehow 
manage to evade their llihility The chief contrihutiun of the 
British Association's ("ommillcc to Ineoine Tax Heform was con- 
cerned with these evasions. 

We began by recommending that the existing innrhiiiery of the 
Tax should he pn^served ns for as ]icH«-ih1e, “and that the most 
useful and inexpensive machine in the tax-collccting plant- 
collection at (or through! the source— should he prest^rved and 
extended.’* This was intended to lead up to our main proposal, 
that the tax on salaries, wages and other periodical payments 
shonid be deducted by the person making the payments, at the 
time of payment. Mr. McKenna, It is believed, wished to intro- 
duce this system when he lowered the cxciription limit from £160 
(1) The War Mtt (Mrtlini*n iifwl Co), p 110. 
fSI Ewntmit /ovrii^, 1918 
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lo JC180; buti owug to Tnde Uakm bootilify, he ym obliged to 
abandoii it, and to eabttitute the abenrd ple^ of qnerterly wmy 
ment Hardly any wage-eamen keep aooounU on the quarterly 
syatem, and every now and thei^ we read zeporia of a large 
number of men eumnioned to the County Court for failure to pay 
their quarterly aBsesBrnente. If the wage-eamer is to pay the tax 
at all he ahould have it deducted from hia wagee, juat as his 8(/. 
*or 4d. for National Inauranoe is deducted every wrrk. The plan 
is already applied to the salaries and pay of Govenunent, 
University, Army, and police officials. 

Jt may be objected : “But it is no use collecting ail this money 
since you will only have to pay it back to the wage-earner when 
lie claims his abatement, and the allowances in reB|iect of his 
wjfe and children, not to mention his lower rate of tax.” Jf all 
these objections really a|)plied they would go far to destroy the 
plan, but tliey an* all im^t by our “Twelfth i\>iut/' which says : 
“Thai tax should be dediicled at the louest ‘ earned ’ rate from all 
wages and small nilunes, and that in the case of regular pay- 
ments such as wages or salaries, the ta.\|^iyer*s Hhateinent and 
lillowiiiices should lx* tsikeii intu aeeouiit at the tune of deduction.” 
Another possible olijei'tioii is that the employer will refuse to be 
made the agent of the (io\eniment. Such a refii'^al would be 
us un|)atriotie as an attempt to dissuade his men from enlisting 
during the war. It. Iiowever, lie savh : “Vmi are throwing a 
lot ot Jresh work <iii me/' lliat would lie a Milid Objection : but it 
l^ met by our “Eleventh Voint,” which that “the employer 
or payiuaster should he made the agent of the Inland Revenue 
in collecting the Tax, and that he Khouhl he given some small 
reiinineMtion (or his trouble” If, as Mr. Chunibcrlain implied, 
in replying to a question in the House, the c*osi of collecting the 
tsx on small imximes amounts to |ht cent., there is a very large 
margin. In the case of a big factory or w'orks the cost hliould 
be only a fraction of ft |»cr cent. The precise machinery is a 
matter of detail. TIm» President iSir Hugh Bell) of our Economic 
Hection, suggests a c.ird and staiiips cm the analogy of the 
Inburunoe Act. Mv own idea is to utilise the wages sheet and to 
jirescnt each wage-earner with a slip of fKHvr, on jsiy-day, more 
or less in the following form ; • 
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At this point the wage-earner may raiee a valid objection. 
He will say : “You ore taxing me every week ; but in some weeks 
1 am out of work, and you don't allow for that." We must 
allow for it, and wo can dn%o in at least four ways. . We may 
give a higher abatement to the wage-earnor, or we may “deem " 
(as we say in the Temple) that his wages are so many shillings 
los^ than they really are, or we may allow him four weeks free 
of tax ill the yeu:, or we may charge him at a lower rate than 
other *tax|niyers— say, at da. instead of !2s. 3d., or even at the 
neat round siiiii of a penny in the shilling. When he has taken 
his wages, less tax, the whole business is at an end so far as he 
IS concerned, uiilesh he wants to olaiiii a further allowance for 
life insurum^e, and this ho must obtain h> direct application to the 
hx-al Surveyor of 'Faxes. if ho dot^S'iiof wish to disclose diis 
famih oircuinstauccs to his employer's cashier, he need not do 
so, hut then lie wilt ha\o to make his claim for llio allowances 
to the Siineyor, though the eiiif>lo\er will still gi\c him 
credit for liis ahateiiieiit il he wcic a single man without 
cle]iendents. 

There ma\, perhaps, be one other ohj<»ctiun, i.( , to |»a>ing 
Immune Tax at all ; hut thi^ is an ahsiilute refusal to |M*rfonn the 
primary dut> of a citi/en. A man iiiuv object to pa\ing a tux 
or a rate for some partieultr puriKiM*, c tj . lor a war, or for 
vaccination, or for a .s|)ecial kind oi tcuiiing, hut to refuse to 
]>uy towaid^ the ordinary cx|ienK‘-' ot (h>\ eminent is simply 
Anarchism, and the luaii who nduscs ilieieh\ n piuhate^ the Stat<* 
and abandons his lights us a citi/en 

So far I have assumed the einitiiniaijee ot the existAig M‘ale of 
Incuiiie Tax, hut there is iiftthing Haerosain t .iliout the^scale ; in 
tact It has been iound iiieqiiitahle m piaetm It ina\ now he 
convenient to explain iji\ own sehi'ine. which goes s<itiie way 
beyond the reeoiiimeiidatioji- ot the Ihirish AsMN'iaticm Com- 
inittee. The main idea f»f this seheiiie is to di\ide Ineome Tax- 
payers into tw’o elasses— th<»M» with ineoiiies ahi)\e t'l.tUHl and 
those with incomes h»low t*l,tM)o .Mn‘ud\ we have two elasses 
under the existing law, hut the division is put niiieh higlit*r, f.e . 
at dC3,(KX) a j’ear, wlion Su|j«t Tax In^jihh. There is no longer 
any object in retaining tlie Sufier Tax, and in its Interim Report 
our ('ommittee reeominejidr^d that it should lie merged in. the 
Income Tax, with the. necessary resiTvation for existing con- 
tracts, such as the Tax-coinixiunded War [.loan and War Bonds. 
But the Siifier Tax method is an excellent one. if applied to a 
limited number of fairly large incomes, sncli as those above 
jei,000. The method is excellent liecuiise it gives a p<«rfectly 
steady graduation by taxing each additional pound at a higher 
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rate, but it could not be <vidied to the imaller iooomes because 
it requirPH individual atsesement. No dgiires aie available *for 
.incomeH between £1,000 and £8,000, but the number above 
£3,000 was estimated at 38,000 fc# 1917-18. 

Incomes under £1,000 may be divided into two sub-classes, as 
they are now, of over and un^r £500 a year. The extension 
of the abatement and the increased allowances for niarriago, 
children, and de|iendents involve' a loss of revenue which must 
l)e made good by ii)creasing the nominal rate of the tax dnd by 
making more i)ersons isiy it. Quite apart from any question 
of reform the Income Tax needs to be made to yield more revenue 
than the £350 million of Mr. t-'hamberlain's budget — perhaps 
another liiindred million. This may seem a difficult thing to do. 
bii^ really* it is not. An Income Tax differs from other taxes 
hecaiiHc, as we say in our ** Fourth Point." if skilfully adjusted 
to the ** ability" of each tux|siyer, it itniNtses little burden; if 
everyone is liaiidicappetl all will play level. A man will have less 
money to .^t>end, but as other iiieii will iiU) havi* less money, each 
|K>uiid will go farther and biiv more. During the war. as a result 
of tile C'hanoelliir of the* Kxelieqiier*s stningo tiiiiidit> in 1914-15, 
the (joveriinient obtaiined funds by lairrowing and inflation instead 
of by taxing, with the result that the price of everything rose. 
The ciMisequeiice, to |KH>p]e with ** fixed" incomes, was the same 
as a hea\y Iii(*onie Tax, s;iy of fir. M. in the iwund, without 
graduation or alhiwaiices. A high Tiicoiiie tA. |iaid by all 
|ierhOiis alsive the |H)verty line, will niise the bu>ing power of 
money, so that a given iiu*ome will go farther than it docs now. 
Tudor a pfr/ccfli/ graduated Tax every citizen would give up part 
of his income, hut the remainder would buy as much as if tliere 
were no liieoiiie Tax at all. ’a five years the national income 
has grown by 50 |x*r eeiit.. but £150 will not buy as mueh now 
Os would have liouglit in 1914 Of course no tax can be 
perfect ; consequently every tax must involve hardships. 

It is now fiosKible to summariM* an ideal M'ale of Income Tax, 
dooigned to raise from IflMi to £150 millions a year. 

1, An abatement of £75 on all incomes. 

•2. An allowance of the lax on £75, or on 20 |>er cent, of 
his asseKsment, to n married man. with a maximum jiHow- 
ance. say, of £500. 

3. An allowance of the tax on £25, or on 5 per cent, of his 
assessment, in resixvt of each child, or other de|iendent, 
hma^flde maintained by the taxpayer, with a maximum of, 
say, £900 each. 

*4. A tax of .as. (or Is.l in the pound on nil iii<v»mes Indow 
£50ri. 
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5. AtaatctSt. {aeSi.) ihtiupqgfadoiktUiaamttbvImmi 
* £500 and £1,000. 

G. A tax b(^]nniiig at 5i. Qd. (or it. 9i.) in the pooad on 
ail incomes beymsd £lirO0O and gradnated on the pcine^ 
(d the present Super Tax. 

7. All tax to be deducted *'at the source *' whew possible, 
snd (1) at the loves! rate in the case of mgee and salaries, 
(2) at the £500-*£1,000 rate in the case of intSMst, 
dividends, etc. 

8. If difleieatiation be admitted, a fixed percentage or 
traction should lie deducted from so much <d a taxpayer’s 
uvwme as is ’‘earned,’* e.g., unedourth or one*fifth, or Is. 
in the pound. 

In this proposed scale there are no “steps and jiunpa”; the 
lint of till iiK'oiiios IS taxed nt the lowest rate, and the 
t«ouud i.‘5UO at the next lowest late A single man vitb £450 
would pa,\ £50 15s, and one with £650 would |iay £81 I6s., 
I ( , the same as the tnst man, but with 5s on the extra £100. 
“Xomul citiseiih’’ with the same incomes would pay £84 6s. 
and loO 1.5t. resisHduely, i.r , they wmild each get allowances 
of the t.ix at 34 on i'l.Vi The proposed scale will work equally 
well with a highci nr a lowei lale in the pound ; but the essential 
ninditiun is ,i lowciiiig of th« picseiit alMtcment and exeinfdion 
limit, in the c.i'-*’ ot sin(;|,> |N>rson^. It lliere should lie much 
opposition fidhi Tt.iili' I niomst<. it might fw wise to apiwase them 
In nhnlishing the iioiir ’<101 othci small duties jni] ti'diicmg the 
tea diitj to sixp* lice 

•f M Aii.ni 
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HoIiEiAND owes hot hold on the Scheldt to the Treaty of Munster 
.of 164R, embodying her reward for ther part die took in the 
Beligious Worn, and also in no smaller degree to the friendship of 
this ooimtiy. She ih ratlier oblivious of the latter contfibutory. 
The support of the British Oovemment was accorded to her on 
general grounds as an allyi and not on the merits of the question 
which had never present^ itself for serious discussion ;until the 
moidentH arose with which w^e are going to deal in this paper. 
Then the Dutch claim to control and shut the Scheldt appeared 
to the British Government of the day to he not a natural right 
but an arbitrary privilege, not an Indefeahihlt^ [xissession but a 
tyrannical pretension that could be annulled. And uhat was 
thought and done in 178(^1 by the represi^iitatnes of this countiy 
must represent a iK>int of view that cannot be deprived of force 
by the lapse of time. 

In the year 1780 this country .dncxl alone against a combination 
of poursrful onetiues. France and S})ain were allied against us, 
the American ('oionists were making indisputable progress 
towards inde|x*ndenee, and the NortlicTii Powers, under the lead 
of Jltissia, had closed tire lUltic b> un armed i^utrality. There 
reiijuined outbide the nng by which we were enciicled, Holland, 
with which we had treatn^s of alliance that Innind her to come 
to emr ad!, and the Knipire ruled by the Hapsburg Joseph IT., 
who was the sovereign prince iii tlie IWgiiin Provinces. The 
treaties with Flolland, or the rnited Pro\inces, related to com- 
merce Olid also to a g(*nera1 alliamv. The treaty of ('onlnierce 
of 1674, as well ns the genemi tn*aties of 1674 and 1678, had all 
been renewed by the Treaty of 1716, and were in full force in 
1780. It is true that the Dutch were alleged by us to jiay little 
luvd to the terms of the ooinmereial iigrw'inent, and disputes were 
frequent. They were |>artieularly bitter at the moment named, 
because the Dutch were supidying the French with materials 
for shipbuilding in the Channel, and all our advorsaijos with 
stones from a large de|)6t they had formed in the West Indies 
at St. FiUstaoe. Tliey had also given asylum to the so-called 
pirate, Paul Jones, nnd there were other incidents pointing to 
an nbaence of harmony on which it is unnecessary to dwell. 

None the less for these contentions, flir Joseph Torke, our 
able Ambassador at the Hague, was instmcttnl to demand tlie 
armed sucoours to which we held ourselves to be entitled under 
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the^ Treaty of 1716. The Dutch Oovomnieni liml clifficuUieB of 
itR *own. The ProvinceH might be compared to a house diTuled 
against itself. Amsterdam was \iolently anti-Knglish and pro- 
American. The Dutch authA*itieR were willing enough to talk 
and to write despatcheR, but not to take any active steps wliat- 
ever. 

At this juncture a dramatic turn wuh given to the wluile Hiiua- 
lioii. An English crtiisiM* eaptunnl a |Nicket boat, and among tlie 
passengers was an Ainericaii ex-iueuiber of Congress nameil 
Lauix'ns. Ho was found to be the bi^arer of a clandestine 
tx>rreR|X)nilence, and among his |m])ers was the text of a secret 
treut\ lietwoeii the American States and the United Pmviuees, 
datccl in September, 1778. Accepting this at its apfiarent value, 
It lookcii as if the Dutch had bt*en in league with our enemies 
lor two ^Lcar*^ while {KiMiig as <iur Itiends. Notwithstanding the 
niiiubti of its enciiiiCH. the liiitish (io\crniiicnt did not hesitate 
a inoiiKMit. It bloke off ndutioiis. riHMllcd itt* Minister, and 
ileclared war on l)o<‘enil)er 'Jiltli. I7 n» I'liai was the e\ent which 
led It to eoiisider the Scheldt ipiestioii on its merits. It is 
unmves<;ary to conceal the fact that tlie loss of tlu* Dutch Alliance 
wab the diieet cau*^ oi our taking into our calculations the \iews 
and feeling.*»of the other parties interest(‘fl in the question. They 
were in the first place the eitireiis ot .\ii1weip, and then in the 
^ee<»nd place llie ruler the South Nctlsriaiids, \i/., the F.ni|»iTor 
Joseph Jl.,tlic onU |K)tentafe in Kiiiojn w}ion»» alliance reniamcd 
Often to US. 

It is to Vicniiu that we must ni\t tiiiii iii oidct to measure 
the devclupinciit ot the Scheldt i|iaNii4>ii, h\ .ippivcAiting the 
mihtu or utniospheie in which it wa^ gtmt.ited It wa^ a 
curious coiiieidenee that at th»> \tt^ nioiiifiit when Dreat Dritain 
hfiW the ftfilitical iiet*es>it\ ol iii.ikin;. a m w dep.iitiire in her 
relations with the Duteli, the lulei who was then tnobt directh 
interesl(‘d in the quchlutn ol tIk* Seheldi n.iMgiitioii should ha\e 
come to the conclusion that the -^itiiatiftn on iliul n\cr wa^, Inun 
Ills jKunf of view, intoleiahh "\Vli\ ’ asked Jo-iCph T1 in 
178<>, “am I debarred tiom iMiig in,\ i»wii ii\ei?'' It i«* a 
question that the Delgiaii fN*o|>lr lia\e a^kt^d many limes since, 
and never more enqdiatk all> than at the pn*M.«iit moment. 

JoRT^di JI. was a refonner Ixirii hefoic his time. He might 
have made a permanent mark on history if he hafl found a 
^finister to supisirt and shafie his iiitcntnms, hut he lived in the 
trammels of the old nqiwt, rrmce Kaunit/ was the des|>ot of 
Vienna bim^aiiciacv. He had made hts nqiututioii by forming 
the Triple Alliance agaiiisi Prussia at the cost of breaking the 
old Anglo-Aimttian \lliance, and at the fieriod with which we 
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are iaunediately couaemed lie thought of nothing but -the 
endurance of the alliance with France, which had been con- 
solidated by the marriage of Josephs aster, Marie Antoinette, to 
the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI. , When Joseph 11. was 
keen on taking a new line he was sharply pulled up, in foreign 
politics at all events, by Kaunitz's rigid adherence to what is 
signified by the l^tucol. Ktill, Joseph’s words; “Why am I 
debarred from using my own river?” resound across the 
centuries. 

Before the Anglo-Dutcli imbroglio, Joseph had expressed his 
desire and intention to vifdt his Belgian provinces. The state 
of his mother's health eaiised the iK>stponenient of the visit, hut 
after Maria Theri^sa died, in NoveiuhcT, 1780, he was free to 
edirry out his plan, and it Conned the first incident of his reign. 
In June, 17R1, the Kiiiperor \isited Hnis'iels, Antwerp. Ostend, 
and other Belgian cities, autl by that time the naval war between 
Kiighind and Ifrdlaiul had prcxluced several sanguinary and 
Htnking encounter*'. But the actual visit had been preceded by a 
considerable correspondence bi^twoeii the Kiu|»eror and his chief 
Minister, which revealed how deeply the Scheldt question moved 
llie Conner. In January, 1781, the KiiqH*ror wrote that his 
]»ur|iose was “to revive for the ('ity of .Antwerp freedom of trade 
on the Scheldt (misnamed the Meuse in his letter^. Two 
objcclionM the I Hitch preten^ons were raisc^d the supporters 
of the KiiiiHuoi'h claim. Had the Spaniards in IfilS the right 
to sign away the sovereign |K>.silion of the House t>f Burgundy to 
the dc'triipent of the Austrian agnates, wlio came into jwiwession 
111 1715? In other words, was Jusepli II. bound at all by the 
Article in the Treaty of Munster? There wa- a second objection 
wliich w^eined more weighty. 

Article 15 of the Treaty of ( oiiimerce ol IfioO l>etween the 
Stales and S|aiin, which billowed that of Munster, “placed 
SiMMiish and Ihitcli traders m absolute ecpiality for general trade 
and al.so for trade with Inith the Indies.” The Belgians were, of 
eoursi', included in the S|>siiu«»h. Imt how could it ht» contendeil 
tliat they wore on an equality with the l>utcli wlwm the ontraiioe 
to the only river and fiort h\ wdiieh the trade could be carried on 
was liarred to them? Both thoM* ohjeetiems were in Joseph's 
mind long before his visit to the Belgian jirovinceB. They 
derived fresh force no doubt from the o\ertiiri*s he nHieived from 
Btigland immediately after the ruptun* with Holland. The 
Eni}ieror stated in his private i*oiTCh|Kiiulenee with I'ount Mercy- 
Argenteau that “ England . Mb directly and through the inter- 
inediatiim of the Minister Keith, had endeavoured to tempt him 
in every dimstion, and inort' c^|leciMlly in regard to his obtaining 
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freedom for (he trade of hie Low Gouatriee." Oonobaraikioli 
of this statement may be found in J. Adolphue’s Hiitofy of 
KngUmd under Ocorge IIL" ^Vol. 3, p. 417), where the author 
states : ** Great Britain ondeavuurud to the friendship of the 
Empmor by liberal offers, and, among ofhors, to open the naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt.'* The Minister Keith was Sir R. Murray 
Keith, who was a persima gratmima not only with the Emperor 
Init with Kuuiiitz also. 

We como now' to the thinl participants in the controversy, and 
also the niosl deeply interosfed, the Belgians of Antiverp, and 
Brabant.^ and on this oeeasifni their energies were stirred and 
their hopes revived in the first place by i3ritish counsel niid 
svmpathy it was a notable revelation of Belgian individuality 
and independence. Europe generally ignored the Belgians, but 
the Antwerp agitation on the Scheldt (jiie<^tion in the early innntiis 
of the year 1781 showed that they wen* still alive and full of 
vigour. The jwiiilege of having given them a helping hand at 
that early btag< of theii modem e\ohiti<»n t4>wards th(» !«tate of 
a frt'e nation belongs to England alone. 

Sir .loseph Torke. one of the able'^t men our TXploiiialic 
Service has eier prodpecd, and a sidilier who«4‘ early r\|»eriences 
had been on Belgian battlefields. <)uitled the TT.»gii“ o»i thf» 
declaration of war on December 2t)th, 1780 n<»w w:iv he to 
return*^ There ^*ere packet ho«it^ from Rott»»rdam to Tl.irwich- 
it was the regului route: hut he wrould not iim* them Tie went 
to Antwerp, whence no ves-^cds at all wcie allow (*d tn sail foi 
England nr anywhere elsi , and In* lemanitrl there foi cIom* on 
fourteen day*«. England had been v|inini*l hv Holland Who, in 
Eun>pe, had Miffend iiio*'! from Dufeh ndhshness and narrow- 
mindedness? The Belgians Sir Yorke knew llie whoh' 

question thoroughiv. chapter and vers^'. he w'ent to \ntwerp. 
and events hoon hhowed that he hml not been ii||e 1 put 
hib motivei: on no liigher ground than revenge, a (|niiht\ or 
spirit that virile laces onlv lose wlien thex become Miff and 
|)appy. The Dutcli had disregarded his advice and remon'^t ranees 
He was going to settle their score, and he knew' hrw to 
do it. 

Tn consequence of the efforts and exhrirtntions of the British 
Ambassador from tlie Hague, the leading merchants of Antwerfi 
t#K)k counsel together Vow' or iievfT i«* the mriment to iiecom- 
lOlidi your einaiic*i|»ntioii, reixsated this, the fir^t. Kiiglmhtnan to 
declare that the Scheldt was a Belgian rixer, as it had tv-en in 
the sixteenth century and all the renturies bt^fore. and ths't it 
only rested w'ith theniPeIve.H to make it one I Them* views 
not merely raised great enthusiasm, but they revived old hopes. 
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Mid tbioqglioiit Antworiit ihm wm but one eBpectatioii, whkdi 
wii that Bogland mnild fim the BoheUt Thia movement of an 
enobaued natbn reedved a great afoeauon of atrength by the 
important debate in the Houae of Commona on January 2lBt/1781, 
when Mr. Nathaniel Wraxall, the friend of Lord Btonnont and 
Sir Joaeph Yorke, daimad the freedom of the Scheldt and the 
liberation of Antwerp. 

Sir Jofipph Yorke continued hia journey to London by way uf 
Oatend, but he bad sown the seed he desired. A {preat agitation 
followed » a committee was formed, and numerous pamphlets 
ai^ared setting forth the rights and the wrongs of ^twerp in 
the matter of the Scheldt closure. Finally, an apiieal was signed 
by 150 of the most prominent eitizens in March, 1781, to the 
States of Hrabant, urgmg them to take up the matter of the 
opening of the Scheldt, and to press it before the States General 
of all the Provinces, so that the Imperial (lovernment might 
intervene. Brabant at once acquiesced, for Antwerp was 
supfiorted by similar movements in Brussels and liouvain, and 
eventually the petition was jiaascd on to the Imptnial rrmncil at 
Bnissels, which ropreseuted the Government of the Netherlands. 
It may be added that the Minister Plenipotentiary, Prim^e 
Starhemberg, who was in the Em|)eror's confidence, did not 
conceal Ins syniimthy w'lth the petition, although it was not 
within his {irovince to decide its promulgation. h 

When the question was brought up before the Joint Council on 
March 24th, 1781— the date is iiD{)ortant as showing that no 
uim* had b<*en lost — there was general agreement on the main 
IKniit, and tTie real issue in hII the dla(*u^sions w*as always only 
one 111 regard to procedure The othcial or Kuiinitz view was 
expressed by the Count do N^ny, the son of an Trit^li exile, who 
declared that **hc had no faitli in England, which .was merel> 
trying to detach Austria and France,'* and he went on to express 
a strong opinion that *^the only way to attain success was to work 
thiougli France ns lhe*4'luef of the Austio-Hii^sian t oahtiou ” 
Although that coalition went buck lo 1758, it was Bup]xised to be 
still in existence in 1781. 

The Belgian delegates felt bound to trim their sails to meet 
the official views, and, after all, it was indifferent to them whether 
they attained their object through France or through England. 
M. Dalplanck proposed in the Council, in the course of a long 
and laborioos argument, that the Emperor should put forward 
various territorial claims against Holland —many were available to 
which the Treaty of Munster did not apply— with the idea of 
waiving them at the right moment in return for the settlement of 
the Scheldt question. This suggestion was supported by soother 
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M. Gryspem, rad eTratually it was adopted by the 
Minister Plenipotentiary for transmission to Vienna. The 
suggestion of the two Belgi^ delegates became, as will be seen, 
the starting point of the Emperor's subsequent policy. 

While this discussion was taking place in the Imixirial t'ouucil 
the States General had also had their say on the subject during 
their regular deliberations. They considered what advantage 
Eclgign commerce might derive from the war that had just 
broken out between Holland and Great Britain: and a Belgian 
case w'as formally adopted by the States General and sent as a 
“supplication ** to the Emperor. This attempt to go outside the 
rcgulaf official channel and to work on the RiiqKTOr's feelings 
raiised much irritation in Vienna, l^ncc Kaunitz, writing to 
Starheinberg. said that he “wished that the people of Antwerp 
and ihe Brabant States had abstained from taking ste|>s to obtain 
the freedom of the Scheldt and had left the matter entirely in 
the Empen)r'«< hands.** But it is not iiiifiossible that the Belgians 
knew something about KaunitzV own views, which had been 
lecoided in January, 17H], to the cfTirt that ** Holland had clear 
'rrcaty rights, and that he did not how thc> could 1 m' ignored.” 
A little idter, Kailnit/. went further e\eii than (\mnt NVny in 
mistrusting England, terniiug the \nglo-I>utrh war “a fnissing 
tiff,*' and concluding with the geiicnd remark that England's 
sole aim wa«^'to •lejiarate All^tria from France It quite 
possible that such was tlie truth; but the Belgian aim was to 
free the Hc'beldt and rcMve Aiitwt^rp. and that is the onlv matter 
that claims lasting syinpatlu. 

('lo.se iqKU) thebe incidents came t!ie lung |iiu|M»seif \isit of the 
Emperor to hi*, Belgian pn>\inces. In June 17^1 . he proceeded 
in the first place to Ostend. the )K>it thiough wliiili Xiistna had 
long been trying to create a trade %\iih thi* oiitei woild There 
he rccei\ed the salute of two Englibh frigate-^ which liapfieiied to 
be in the roadstead. A day <ir two later he \tsited Bruges, 
where he W'as met hj the Duke of (iloiieestei . George lll.'s 
nephew. They had a long secret coiiferciici*, hut nothing is 
known of what passed lie! ween them. Tf wi* arc to judge, by 
results, it was not of the im|)oriance absignid tf) it Then the 
Emileror went on to Antwerp, where an iniex|>ei*ted incident 
occurred on the very day of his arrival. 

The right to present jietitions to their nil<Ts was one of the 
ancient privileges in Ifelgiuin. The merchants of Antwerp, 
without taking any officials into their counsel, dn*w up a petition 
setting forth their rights and grievances in the matter of the 
Scheldt navigation, rad on his arrival presented it uiiez|iectedly 
to the Emperor in person. The citizens of Antwerp conceived 
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tbit he could have come to their city» seeing what a stir l^ad 
been made about the question, for no otheir purpose to 
.right their wrongs. But secret diplomacy was then the pre- 
vailing rule. Joseph was annoyed, tiis Ministers were still more 
irritated, and he gave a brief and discouraging answer : take a 
great interest in the prosperity of this city, but in regard to the 
opening of the Scheldt there is a great obstacle in existing 
treaties.’* 

This douche of cold water discouraged the Belgian public, and 
shook their faith in the Emperor’s good intentions. From 
Antwerp, Joseph went on to Amsterdam, and his irritation at 
the incident mentioned may have been due to the fear 'that it 
would spoil his Dutch visit. But the Emperor did everything 
in {lie power to appease the Dutch, even at the price of dis- 
appointing and disconcerting his own people, and in a conversation 
with the French Minister at Brussels he said ; “1 have begged 
the people of Antwerp to turn their minds elsewhere. They are 
intiil on the siihjef*t of the Si'lieldt. The thing is not possible, nor 
even as advantageous as they imagine." 

What was the explanation of this strange volte-face on the 
part of a proud ruler, who had complained only a few months 
before at not enjoying the use of his own river? The statement 
that the words were uttered to please the Thitch does not seem 
sstisfactorv, more especially as their own avowals ^stified beyond 
refutation to the immense benefits that Antwerp would derive 
from the freeing of the Scheldt. While the Emperor alleged 
that it was not so very advantogeonv, the people of Amsterdam 
were prrx'liffniing to tlie whole world that, if the Scheldt were 
opened, Antwerp ^>ould become hcf mUhhIpunt dca handeh — ^the 
<*eiitre of trade. 

Another motive, then, must be found far the Emperor's strange 
tergiversation, and it is not ^ar to seek. He went to the Nether- 
lands with a double object. The freeing of the Scheldt was one, 
oi rather the (‘oioineiuviiient of arrangements to that end. hut hi** 
more immediate piirpoK* was to secure the cancelling of the 
Barrier Treaty which had installed in 171 T) Dutch garrisons in 
certain fortified towns of Belgium. The Dutch were rather 
tired of an arrangement that kept 10,000 of their troops in 
garrisons beyond their iKvrders, and the war with England made 
them still more desirous of having them hack. The Emperor 
had chosen the liest moment for action, and show'ed no flinching 
in this matter at least, going to the length even of ordering that, 
if the garrisons would not go, the fortresses were to ho demolished 
over their heads. But the Dutch, in this affair, gave him no 
trouble. The garrisons were withdrawn, and the Emperor had 
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SBtinfaetiop of wwing one of his objectv in viiithig Belginm 
iocsomplidied. 

But although his public uttcranoes were dtaoDUtaging, subse- 
quent evontH were to diow^hat he had not altogether abandoned 
his hope of freeing the Scheldt. His spirit chafed at the servi- 
tude imposed on him by the Dutch control, but at the same time 
he gave the Belgians no encouragement. He wished to settle the 
question in his own way by some tortuous diplomacy. He 
suggested to fjjfe few Ministeiti in his oonftdenco that all cases of 
territorial infractions by the J)utch were to be taken up, that a 
list of grievain*eH slioiild be tabulated with the object of accumu- 
lating bases for a controversy witi^the Netherlands that might 
evontually lead to a compromiiM' on the Scheldt question. But 
to the Tlelgian people he uttered no wonls of hope at all-— rather 
the contrary. His [tarting message was to the effect that 

nothing iisefnl can be done for the present," and he oonchided 
with the very remarkable dictum : "Moreover, the possession of 
both hanks of tiie Scheldt, and e\en a (uirt of Zealand, is essential 
fora jteiiuan(4it and dinablG solution." 

Abandoned by their Finiperor, the )»eople of Antwerp decided 
to make an effr»rt on their o^n l^dmlf. Fingland and Hollninl 
were still at w«u. There had ls*cn lighting in ilu* North Sea. 
It was alway.s prM'lible that t-oine incident might coiise a British 
Fleet to apijQar in the river. If w'e reject motives, based on 
roasoiiiiig. there remained tlio-e of ^Mission. The iieiit-iip feelings 
of the people of Antwerp at the prospect of rei'overing the rights 
that had been denied them for tw'o centuries eiaild not In* 
restrained. The weakness of a foreign Eni|)eior couM not eiirh a 
national instinct. \ harsii and arbitrary Inw' had given the left 
bank of the Scheldt to Tlolhuid. hut that narrow strip of saud 
dunes WAS none the less an integral of Flanders. What 
wonder then that the agitation m .\ntwerp continued long after 
Josi^pirK departure ! 

In all crises there is n(*ed of a man : soinetiioes he is not forth- 
coming. and then, instead of a solution, we find confusion. In 
Antwerp) a proniment citizen was found to step into the place 
vacated by the Eniiicror. TIis name was tho (^ount de iSroli, 
a n)cmb<*r of an Ttnlinn family which had been settled in Antwerp 
for a couple of generations. He was a banker and reinresenteil 
the Asiatic Company of Trieste. He had relations with several 
European capitals, and among them Hi. Petersburg. He was 
altogetlier an important personage in Antwerp, where be held 
the honorific title of Admiral of the Frcrii Waters of the Scheldt. 
As he bad received his title from the Emperor Joseph, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that be might have been one of Aose 
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adiniitod to thot prince's secret plens. It mnld baTc been quite 
in character with what was calM astute diftemaqr for the same 
ruler to have snubbed the Antwerpers and then to have inquired 
some one to come forward to express their views. If Joseph did 
this, he so carefully obliterated the traces of his intervention that 
the whole credit rests with Coont Proli. 

The step he took was certainly original. Bussia had not 
existed, so far os Europe was concerned, at the time that the 
Treaty of Miinater vaa signe<l, nor had she concurred in any of 
ith Hiibaeriuent iiifomial ratideations. She uas the one Power that, 
in theory at least, might be regarded aa admitting the freedom of 
the Scheldt aa a law of nature. Count Proli projiosed to his 
Ihisaian frioiids that they should try to iutcrcRt the EmjireRR 
Catherine II. in the question, and he expatiated on tlie importance 
of the trade that might be developed between Antwerp and Kigu. 
He suggested that the Emprehs might be moved to action by an 
adroit reference to the possihility of her adding 1o lier name in 
liirttory as the author of the Armed Neutrality of the Ilaltic tliat of 
being the liberator of the Scheldt. In any ca-«. lie liad no 
dilliculty in Hhowing that the project held forth the proRfH^t of a 
great and lasting reward. The move proved very sneceBsful. 
The Empreep was deeply interested and flattered, fihe gave her 
sanction to the use of the BuRfiian Flag for the forcing and freeing 
of the Scheldt. Two ahips were fitted out and reqdy to sail from 
Itiga. Everything wap in readinesR at Antwerp to gite them a 
right niyal reception. At the last moment the scheme was 
drop|>ed and the ships did not Rail. The cause of this change of 
plan romaifls unrevealed. One explanation is that it waB due 
to the nialiciouR intervention of Frederick the tlreat out of spite 
.(gainst Kngland—for e\eryone considered at that fienod that the 
freeing of tlie Scheldt would be in her interests — another is that 
the Fiinpi'ior Joseph stopped it, not wibhing to be deprived of^ 
anv of the credit that would belong lo tlie solver of the problem. 

The first act in the public discus-don of the question may he 
(‘onsidered to have terminated when the Busaiau ships did not 
sail from Riga. Only a brief inteival Rejmrated it from the 
second. Joseph resumed the consideration of the question, 
immediately after the withdrawal of the Dutch garrisons, from 
Namur and Tournai was efferteil, w'ith Kaunitz vrho remained 
the supreme director of Austria's policy. In one of his letters 
l=teptember 23nl, 1782— the Emperor asked his :MiniRtor : “ Why 
should T alone not be able to make use of my Scheldt? Why 
should 1 not oppose to the law of the stronger , the rearming of 
1648, the law of nations, and the Jpw of the peoples?" And 
KaonitB ‘so far modified his original opposition as lo declare that 
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“the reopening of the Sdieldt is a matter of dignity rather than 
of interest." In other words, the Belgians were not to be con- 
fdilered at all. During thu period of preparation, the Emperor 
was in constant oorresponaencc with Catherine of Buasia, and 
he seemed to have made sure of her moral support for the execu- 
tion of his great plan. His sister, Marie Antoinette, had been 
apprised of her brother's project by Count Mercy- Aigenteau, and 
she pleaded the (*ase for the freedom of the Scheldt so fervently 
with her husband that it Boemed certain that France would at 
least stand aside. 

Full of lio{)efiil oxfioctatiou in a triumphant issue, Joseph sent 
a very astute Italian, in his ser\'ice, ('ount Bt^lgiojoso, to succeed 
Starhenih^^rg at Brussels with instructions to accumulate os many 
territorial grievances as |>ossible against the Dutch. With the idea 
of using them as a set off to secure the termination of "the 
imi)ert incut <*losing of the n\er.*' The claim to Macstricht 
figured largely in thih programme; indeed, Joseph flattered him- 
self that in this he held a trump card. If it was so, the sequel 
shuued lint ho did imi know h<»\\ to pl.i\ jt. On the other hand, 
England had gone out of the hubiness. Tho war with Holland 
after the tirst fihaK* of energy had langiiislied long before pea(*e 
was concluded in September, 17A3. Tlie struggle to retain the 
American colonies had also ended in the IVaee sigiit^d at Versailles 
in that inonjh. Fmalh. the Biitish Clovernineiit sent to the 
Hague, in Deceinher. 1781, one ot its ablest di|domatistR, liord 
^^tlllnesI>ur^ , charged W'itli the delicate ta^k of reforming the old 
English party in Holland, t'ertainly, wherever Joseph might 
hope to find sup])orf for the n^alihation of his Hchenfl^ to free the 
Scheldt, it could no longer he from this cHuintry. We were ami- 
lielled by the strain of a long and disastnius struggle to think only 
of our owrn needs and requirements. We iiad failed to find a 
single ally when we wanted one so badly. The Em|)f>ror hail no 
claim on iis. 

In the autumn of 17fsl the EiniMTor began to take the steps 
which he conceived to be necessary fur the formal diplomatic 
action he contemplated. T3elgiojoso was inbtrueted to take 
iwl vantage of the smallest trifles. Tn Otober Dutch Roldien* 
frotr. a fort on the Scheldt hurif*(l a Cfunrade in the Belgian 
cemetery of Duel without iierinission. .This gave rise to Bome 
unseemly proceedings. Shortly aftcrw’ards Imperial troops 
destroyed tlin'e Dutch redoubts. A design was formed to bum 
the Dutch guard-ship at fiillo, but it niiRf*arried. protest was 
then made against its presence so near the frontier, and the 
Dutch withdrew* it to Hulstergat, lower down the river. This 
stnmgtbened the geiieial belief in Vienna that the Dutch would 
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uot offer auy very luxituiiged rauetauce to the Emperor 
deuiaod. 

‘ Oonfideui by reaaou of the adhesioH of Kuenia, and perauaded 
that he could rely on the goodwill of France, Joseph caused a 
Gommuoication to be addressed to the Dutch Government, which 
began in the form of a lecture : **The wisdom which guides the 
deliberations of the High Mightinesses will also guide them as to 
the ways and means of responding to the mutual desire for the 
consolidation of good relations and neighbourly good will, as 
well as to the riglits of H.M. the Empexor." This was followed 
by *'a summary of demands*' presented by Count Delgipjoso, 
accompanied by a request that the Dutch should appoint Com- 
missioners to discubs them. The Dutch replied that they were 
willing to discuss territorial hmiib, but tlic Austrian reply was 
to the effect that the deinaiidh must be discussed in their totality . 
At tirst the Dutch refused, then they sought to gam time, but at 
lubt they conceived it would be wiscist to give way and go into 
the Conference on the Emperor's terms. 

Ail the time tliey were in no doubt as to what tiie Emperor 
wanted, and the prebentation of the demands caused immense 
eaciteniont in Holland. Count Itelgiojoso siioke plainly to a 
Dutch aqirescntativc in Brusbels. He expressed the hope that 
the Dutch wouhi see what was wanted, and as to the territorial 
claims they could eubily b” waived Iw the seitlAient of the 
Scheldt difiicultv. The EunHTor would go mtv far, he said, in 
the w'ay of oompeiibatioii for the burreiider of Dutch 1 landers and 
the free navigation of the Scheldt, eoueludiug with the assurance 
that hib Majebty would cortaiiiK gi\e up his demand for 
.Macbtrieht. The J)ulchuian replied tiiat liis countrymen would 
never give up their hold on the Scluddt. and lh'lgiojow> retorted 
with auger: **.\nd the Emiieror will no\er abandon hib plan.*' 
Events were to bhow that the Dutehiiuui knew* bis countrymen 
better than the Minister knew his Ji«|*enal master, but the 
eternal justice of the ease remaiiis intact and unaffected by the 
prejiidiee and passion displayed on both sides. 

The Hrussels Conference was tliiis decided u}iod, but owing 
to Dutch procrastination it did not meet before April, 17^, and 
its deliberations were so spun out that the Emperor decided to 
adopt more vigorous measures. He presi'iited an ultimatum to 
the Dutch Government dropping all reference to the cesmii of 
J>utjLh Flanders, but insisting on the concession of the principle 
of freedom of navigation in the Scheldt. This ultiiiiatum con- 
tained a distinct challenge. The Einiieror announced his inten- 
tion to send ships Hying the Imperial flag up and down the river, 
and if the Dutch fired on them it would be regarded by him as 
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a Vam hdU. When Belgiojoso handed tliis announoement to the 
Dutch Commisaioners, he added words u£ advice, to the effect 
that “the States should d^c]aro the liiver Scheldt open, and 
navigation on it completely free.*' The Dutch xaply was di^ant ; 
the guardslup was sent back to liillo, a squadron was assembled 
at Flushing, and the Pensionary declared in the secret com- 
mittee that “the Republic ought to spend its last sliilliug rather 
than 'submit to so destructive and humiliating a measure as the 
opening of the Scheldt." 

Strong language and indexibiiity of purixise; yet, to pretent its 
being thought abbtracl justice, I give the words of the I3elgiaii 
Lfinguet printed in his remarkable treatise at almost the very 
moment of the Dutcli rensionary's outburbt : 

“lb tile theme BUj»por table for a moment that tfie fount of 
riaiiiicrh, the Duke oi Prubaut, the ruler to-day standb in 
their placob. bhould be to the end of the world his [n^ople's own 
gaoler, the humble bcaier ot a l>utcli letin do cachei, issued in 
the name c»f force and in deiiance of the lawb of nature and 
society? ” 

Although the Emperor had become less sure of French Mippoit 
than he was, he decided to curr\ out hi» pingrauiiue. A ship was 
litted out at Ostend to proceed U» Antwerp; another was got leaiiy 
at Antwerp U) sail down the Sch»ldt. The latter, named Thv, 
Louis t cfjminUuded by a Fleming, L \an Issegheni, was to bear 
the brunt oJ the advent uie. It set out on ()ctul>er tith, and two 
days later it wub tired iijiou by the Diileh hiitteiies and comptdled 
to return. Jt suficted but slight damuge --a kettle^ was said to 
ha\e been de^tim'cd, winch led to the whole incident being called 
the guern dr la virmtiv. Tin- vcs.-^l lioiu ( Island was HtopiMul 
at tlic mouth ol the inci <uid taken into Flushing. 

The Eiupenu had got liis casus bdti ; he had WJ.tKM) men read> 
to invade llollaod, thiuugh (lucddres and Jiitnbourg, and if lie 
had only been promjit he could have brought the ])iitcli to thcdi 
knees. They knew» tins tlieiiifielves very well. They will an 
apiioal to Fniiic*e lor “full and promjit aid, without which the 
Republic is lobt." It .Marie Antoinette had been able to keep her 
husband in leading st Tings, the Dutch would have been left to 
their fate ; hut the influence of “the Austrian " was on the wane, 
and the Minister Vergeiines siic*<.*(*edcd in bringing Ijouis round 
to his view that Holland (*ould not be sacrificed for the advantage 
of England. The Dutcli were told that French aid would jl>o 
forthcoming, and as an earnest of this sup|x>rt, the French 
General, Maillebois, was sent to organise and lead their army. 

The Emperor pocketed his [uride and changed his purpose. At 
the end of February, 1785, be had whittled down bis demwd for 
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UiE uvigEtioa of tbo Scbeldt to tbe very deader claim to eojo]^ 
a free poMfe on tbe river betw&a Antwerp end SafiJiagen, 
Uith placee being in his possesaion^ Even the French, who 
would not flOf^port his full demands, suggested to the Dutch to 
bpote the Impmi digiuty by making m exception for tbe 
passage of his i^ps on the river. They induced them to surrender 
Lillo and JUietkenskoech. They pressed liis right to compensotiou 
in respect of Moestricht so well that he received ten million florins. 
These terms were expressed in the Treaty signed at FontoiAebleau 
on November 10th, 17b6. which closed the incident. 

But these things have no interest for us. Joseph's spoond 
effort to free the Scheldt had proved not less of a failure than the 
iirst ; and it was oven more ignominious, for at the first attempt 
he had obtained (he cancelling of tlic Barrier Treaty. His 
panegyrists threw th<» blame on h'rance for lefusing to Bui>port 
him ; but the (rue cause uas his own tor(uoub iiolicy. While he 
wah Iwiiig acclaimed in Belgium as the Liberator of the Scheldt , 
ills thoughts were reall} Ki*t in another direction, and although it 
might he going too tar to say that he was ne\er bincerc, his i>olic} 
chitted like the wind. Even at the moment that he was tlireaten- 
iiig the Dutch with invasion lie was scheming to acquire Bavaria 
tiom lib Elector by exchanging the Belgian provinces for it. Hu 
might hii\c su(*c<unle(l in this plan if he had been more resolute 
about It: but. at all events, it showed that he wa^ thinking of 
Ills own ends, and not oi the intercbt of his Belgian subjects whom 
hr legurded us mere chattels. They bi'eiii to have seen througli 
bis purjKisi*. Jor there was a marked difference between their 
enlliUHiabtic cu-uticiution in the first attempt to free the Scheldt 
in 17SI, and their cautions and incredultin'i attitude thiee years 
later. When it was i-ealised that the EniiH'ior had no real 
intention ot seeking a solution by force ol arni'^, the Belgians 
<*amc to the coneliisioii that the freedom ol their one gieat ri\er 
could only he achieved h\ their own efforts in the course ol time. 
That sentiment was not the least of the motives that inspired 
tln» Brabant Revolution against Austrian rule a few years later. 

The Scheldt e|>ibodo, oo\ering in its two phases the five years 
between 17H0 and 1785. had an epilogue The Dutch believed 
that tile Treaty of Fontainebleau gave n final and conclufive 
ratification and sanction to the old Treaty of Munster, which 
they took pride in describing as the very foundation of their 
aeourity and prosperity. The “cheese merchants of Amsterdam,” 
as Prince Eaunitz disdainfully called the Dutch, the “gentlemen 
of Amsterdam,” as Sir Joseph Yorke more cMurteously styled 
them, were zdieved by it from Uieir apprehensioii lest Antwerp 
abould become het middelpHnt det handeU, Truly, they had 
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w&uigoed it to inagnificanoe and decay, which, aa for aa they 
could foieaee, would go on aa tliBy doaind to all etonuty. But 
evcnta d»wed that their iMon waa at fault. Ten yeara after 
their aalfiah triumph at fontaineblean they aigned with France 
the Treaty of the Hague (1796) by which th^y not merely 
abandoned their {xetonaion to abut the Scheldt, but alao aur* 
rendered to France tbat diatrkt of Dutch Flandera which carried 
nith'jt the poaaeaaion of the left bank, and which is in diapute 
to-day. The precedent of 1795 romaina in unabated force, and 
takea the Mtom out of aigumenla baaed on the Treatiee of 
Munater and FontainebTeau. 


y. 
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Ml AttMiiidiiur — wkidi ibft BritUh Aniii. hmmmIiiI 
iMivii* XMrtoBwiBMS iriHfcci* to to tb« togn to <eim » 
Hm iifttfcLp^ of tadio^ Biwdi hii Innni Mid miA wiMiB of lite 
jMW alwto toft wrikptoBg of top BmI. 1!|tok ylMoaoMim, Aw- 
pliijned tor to* aiMt iftrt to Ja^n awl Cbto*. toft Biitito petplft 
towft to«9 «Mb to vfticli idto totomto totoftil, toit totoimt ma- 
ofttn. Thft fttotade o( detodunftat to no long«r ^oftribto,. Tbft 
totog toft oome bomft to us. A anbfttonttol fioforti«ft of toft 
toiftft hnntoftA flItoftD «»MiHftn tobfttotonto td out Tn^tor 
BiD|)ira »r» polittonlly oirake ; and to« feat, alowly but flMtoyi 
are fdloPtok to toftir ntqM, 

U may bo quoattonod vbfttoar Japan’o iMrttooal rabutoi and toat 
which, to Cfatoa, baa produced toatind of ngnwaltoo, a aeitoa of 
t'tiavutotona, ba« exerted any nuurfced eCeet i^en too people of 
India aa a whole. Twaadyofive yean bare paaaedanoe Japan took 
up arma agatoat her Oriental nrighboor; Afteen pnee toe 
aatoniahed tlte world by her wieoeaaful duel with Boaaia. It to 
Mvvn yean atooe toe nwat oonaervattre of Bmpirer toned itaalf , 
almost in a ni^t. into a Bqwhiu:. Throui^oat toa cateetmphic 
changer involved in theae evento, India remaiiiadb to a& toteato 
and purpoara unmoved. Agitotiona on one pretext or another, 
aeditiouB oonapinaea of varying but f^etally limited nape, 
aieanrinatiqpa of local officuda, outbuiate of nligieua and laehl 
tanatidam-«ll theae, the normal qrmptoma of Indto’e malatoe, 
have marked the peat decade : but then baa bora no ewakantog 
like unto this p r ee w at. 

Many fareea, donbllese, have eombioed to prodnoa thia reeult 
—toe btoaatoga of edocatioa, for inatanM, wbich^ enlightened 
Gotvenunent haa freely given, and that boon of totanal end 
axtanal aeearity whkh India haa ao hmg eojqyed and at ento 
little ooet. It to one of the penaltiee whidi, to euch oiKaB 0 > 
atanoea, toe libandly<intoded ruler heeaooner or later to pay. For 
toa prineto*! *nd proximate oauee, however, we muet 1^ to the 
raoant war— or, mthar, the nae which Indian politfetoni have 
nada of it. Ihoee folniltor with toa hielny of Irtto agtotoon 
wQt caeaU ite guiding aiistoi, that Bnitood’e diflicnity fa the 
apportoniigi of bar eneBtoa. Bat wi ft o nt aignifleanoa torn, to 
toa fart Itoto toa aanaltod Baaae Buie aapiaaoent to todto*-e 
npinnnit tetody « te Into iMmirW — rt* ntt rrr 

TWi. on. p.a. 
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foot m 1916. ISw wor «m tiwD in ito midAe ooano--n titaaio 
oontMt to whidi then iwemed no end, ebooibing the entin 
nstionei envgy of the combetento. The Biitidi Bnqdn, deeply 
invdved, me flirting for He dfe. It^wee the “eelee t ed moment** 
of Kodiaii Extreuian : an ejq^priete tiau for eoeotim "the 
foeedomdibeneticio.” Such oonceaeione might even be extorted 
foom the beRUpnsied Raj n mold ley the fonndatioiie <d Indien 
ind^wndenoe. If one muet talk of a gmd pro geo, had not Indien 
ragimenta participated in several of the theatres of war? Had 
th^y not, as eundiy Extremist jonnala asserted, "saved the 
British Empire " on the Western front? For the rest, had not 
the loyalty of India been phenomenal? How many thinga might 
not a peo]de rightly struggling to be free have done, to the oon- 
fasion of the embarrassed Raj, whidt the Indian people bad not 
done? 

In such a spirit and with such motives, the gcifordly anti* 
British dements, constituting the bulk of the “politically-minded " 
classes, marshdied themadves into a Home Buie league under 
the leadership of Mrs. Aniue Beiemt. Bom with a paaskm for 
limelight posturings, that individual found herself at this time 
faced with the disagreeable fsrospect of bemg d^sived of the 
means for the gratification of her native wealoMM. As a plat- 
form, theosophy, whic}i, with the founding of quasi-religious insti- 
tutions at Adzsr, Benares, and elsewhere, b^ served her well, 
ceased to be difeetive. Tlw tcandals attached to certain of its 
votaries, wheun Mrs. Besant unwisely defended, bore their inevit- 
able fruit. In the hands ci such exponents the mummeries of 
Adsar failed to attract even the neurotic Hindu ; and Heracles, 
to give her her astral name, turned to politics. Acquuing a 
nativeowned paper, she rechiistened it .Veir India, and addressed 
herself to the congenial task of evoking tbe spirit of unrest. 
Vakils, “failed B.A.*s,“ dimppointed journalists, and hysterical 
students just out of their teens rallied to form the nucleus of a 
“nationalist ” party destined, like its prototype, to degenerate into 
Sinn Fein. 1110 polk*y of the league, which is the policy of 
Indian Extremism as a whole, is to instil mto young and immature 
minds, by daily su^stion, the idea that India’s millicms languish 
in a state of slavery imposed upon them by a brutal British 
bureaucracy for its own selfish purinses: and that “tbe nation '* 
will never know freedom till it has nd itself of this tyrannical 
alien rule. “We must not resort to violence against Europeans," 
said one prominent Home Buler, in alluding to tbe recent dis- 
toibooees in the Punjab, "as they are etnmgere m <mr eamUry." 
Because it imjioses some very necessaiy restrictions on the in^ 
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crimiwl* iwrciiMe U fimima, the Asms Act is ooBtimislly hdd 
to eaweiiitioD rt poBAmI imss mpiitiwci Miecl^ in 

Indis, inmpaothfD at the munbetiLpwssat, sn sttragns "msss 
meetta^ ’*) as » badge of Young xKas’s ssrvitada. ynlUit the 
ttamba^p of the Sima Buie League is smeOf—under 40/)00 in 
faot— there can be no doubt that the ideas of diaoontent and 
opposition disseminated by it and by kindred sssooiatbns tbiougb- 
out India have been absmbed by many times that numbqr who 
had never bestowed a thought upon so^ aubjeets. The mwum 
of suggestian, of subtle incitement is almost invariably the Press, 
though Brahmin teachers in Government schools have been 
known to give disloyal and seditiona articles to their pupils as 
composition exercises. As significant of the Extremist activities 
in province alone, it may be mentioned that, during tiie period 
1914-18, security was demanded, under the Press Act, from forty* 
six new^pers and forty^wo “presses”; that more than half 
of them were unable to furnish it ; that the aecurity, carrying from 
Bh. 2,000 to Rs.10,000, was forfeited in six cases; and tint no 
ietw Hum sixty-four publications were proscribed. Thus is the 
leaven of disaffection spread, in the hope of leavening the whole 
lump. 

In an ill-advised pbraM, which only inexperience of the East 
rauld have inspired, the authorfc of the Montagu-ChelmsCord 
M'lieuie announced their intention of 'Meiibaratelj^distnrlnng the 
placid contentment ” of the Indian masses in the htterests of a 
tleniocracy wholly foreign to their habits and ideas. If the results 
nf such interference prove to he not exactly what the exalted 
experimenters intended, their motives at least may be presumed 
siniH're. Indian Home Rulers and their kind have set themselves 
to the same task with very different purposes. The Brahmin, 
who still constitutes 90 per cent, of the inUOigentih, cares not 
a row of wa for the '* vokeless millions ” over whom ho baa been 
wont to bid It in the past. The very shadow nf a sndia oon- 
taminates him; ho can be polluted by a pariah at a range of 
(i4 feet. Nevcitheleas your Brahmin “democrat”— a eontndic- 
titm in terins, by the way— is shrewd enough to see that the 
voicelesB millions, oigsnised ss mobs, may serve his purpose admir- 
ably. They can give point and volume to his windy ora^jons; 
and, when violent courses are in contemplation, they can be Jed, 
with very little incitement, as sheep t6 the alangbtw. 

In the aeqael of the Delhi War Conference, held under the 
pnsideiMy the Vioeity in the critical early samiths of 1918, the 
Indiw poUtical leaders were urged, by one of their oountrymen, 
to wiflidiaw all the National Gongreee reaointiona and not whiqpsr 
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M tilt itiioe- biti4ShrMratiMBt tifonoDit in tilt smmm 
tiw ttbr t( Um day ; aystanittie efiirtK wtn madt la auoomft 
Mibaot^itioiu to the War Loan and to atop l a e ni itunt; abl 
databmte atapa ncre taken to Fpiw» tbe lalatiom Iwtwaaa wKhm 
and enployerb and to promote atiikaa in hetaam, ndUa, and 
other indu^al toacetna dependent on Biitiah capital. AU tiun 
«aa deaitpied to ftaxe ftom the Oovemnwnt a dednito piedga ol 
inunediate selt<goveinment in the Rrovinoea and "fidl aaiif<gofecn- 
luent ”• within ten yeara 

On tiie tain queations o( India’s unreat and her fltneas for 
Mlf> 4 | 0 Tamineat a flood of li(d>t » thiown by the Baport of the 
Bowiatt CommikHon, appointed by the GovemoaOeoeral in 
Council, witii the approval oi the Seeretat> of Htate, “to mvr<iti> 
^afe and report on the ii'‘lart and extent uC the onniinal <»n> 
a|<ira6iefi connected with the revcdutionaiy movemeiit in India 
. . and to udviae as to the lefpaiation, if anj . neoemary to enable 
(toveiutneni to deal effertitely with them ** It is a document 
which alt who wish to pain an inMght int<» tlie true inwardneiw 
of the mtoation in India must read and diiie>4 Hen' the danimiig 
rroord of Indian agitation, fnini incendi^ hpeechea to daimtiea. 
aaBaamnatinne,^nd anarchiani, n t«t torth in all iti. naked \iieneM. 
But the ughe^t fact which emerges troni thia welter of sedituins 
activitieB u that the Indian Extremist is not ahoie enlriting the 
aid of the Kiog’a enemies l'.arly in the war a plot had been 
eng in eer ed by Indian conspmtora and (lerman (oiMilar agente 
at Shanghai and elseadu’re iii the East the exaeniial fcaturea c>f 
whiob were the landing of a cargo of arms and the subsequent 
“aadc of Galentto*’ Towards its dose at a maetmg held m 
kladna ^demanding “selMetemniuitmu,” Mr H I* W’adia ex* 
. praeaod tiie intention of Indian Extreiniats to apfieal for asaistani# 
to “the great Geiimm dtoKHrac} ’’ But the material upon wbieli 
the revoiutiotian«s haxe to work in Bengal and Madras is murb 
lafenor to that of the Punjab B} contiaai, the inhabitants of 
tbe Dorthwreat— at once the 8torm<;entre and the atratogic 
thread of India— are vmio and warlike With this citcnm* 
atanw m view, the agitatwa ha\e songbt prrautently to estobhidi 
conununieatum and oo-operalion with Tsntonic, ^kieb, and 
Bolehevik agencies ui Afgliamstan and Feraia; and, tmder a 
weaker rigme than that of Bur Mudiael O’Dwyer, mi ght 
hare anooeeded. llie motive nnderlymg these asaaeMme weeds 
no elneidatioD ; it is tbe overthrow of Bntieh nrie ia ladia. 
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-drib Mil«« P tdlMi'k NOMrt ppi^ 4iml(pi^ 
fan* «Hp p Am nmH of ai^tetiM wtA fMenae. l%e ■tomqr 
pBitad 19W-0|| dMagaUMd by iie paiafeimM MttvHieB of Tikk 
aai Pol, and oriintwrting in the opwiiiitMB in the Poonn ^ 
fatkl, trw ioUowod by tiie Iibg4eiy>lfiiito lefiarme. 8o, too, tlM> 
partition of B»gal mta nadiided oat of dafoNoee to a oooecartod 
Babo ibiMk, BP tbe wont exomplo P tbo kind » fbmidiod 
by the butoiy pt 1917. Tbe ouotontB ot Nmo India honag for 
><0100 montiie bM of a type rahniiated to bring the Oovemment 
into oontonpt, I«>d Pentlend, then (Knretner at Madni/atdmed 
the intenuaent ot tbdm leBponrible for ite publketion— neindy. 
Mn. BnoAt, end her bendunen, O. B. Arundele, whoee fnnetim 
wee to pcomato “nationl ” edneetion by boyootting Oovemment 
•v'huoh, end Bi P. Wadie. a little Keir Hardie, the apoetle of 
unrert in loeel leboor rirolea. The order, eerved under tbe 
Defence ot Indie Act, onjomed the removal of tbe offenden to 
tlie hill-atetMO of Coimbetore and total abetinence from pniltiaal 
work. An agitation for toe relearn of the mtemees waa imme- 
diately act on foo) by tbe Yellow Preaa toronghont India, and 
iwmed to great ieilgthn. Tbe Oovemment of India gave way 
Mr Montagu, who had fnat taken over the Seeretarydiip^ aoagbt 
“a calm atmoepbere” fur the intraduetkn of Ub refonna Tbe 
Madraa Oovemment were therefore adviaed bj Whitehall, eft 
Simla, to eat their own wurda The man-on-the-apot waa 
batehered to make a Montaguan holiday. It waa an epic blonder, 
which onl/ raaignPion d the Preradmtial Oovemment m bloc 
oottid have adequately met Agitation and dialoyalty onoe more 
triumidied over law and order, and EPremiem, tram the 
Hmialayaa to ('ape ('omonn, reneived a new leeae of life. 

The Montegu-Chelmaford Peport, the text of which beeeme 
imblie in the firet week of July, 1918, haa had one aahttary eftat. 

It haa compelled the variraia leaden of Indian political thought to 
deelare themeeivea The Rxtremiata, on the ground that h fell 
far abort of the "Meinoraodom of the Nineteen.” tbe deealogne of 
Indian Katkmalivm, proiKninci*d it nnarceptable In more than 
one Bxtremiat paper it vraa diamiMed aa “an manlt.” iBaner 
emiiuela prevaiM among the oliier and more experieoeed leaden 
who, under the leadenhip of the veteran Biirendranath Baneijea, 
broka avroy (mm the Congreaa to form a Moderate perty. pte- * 
pamd to aeoapt the fldieiaA ee on iimtalment of aelf-govemment. 
Tbe Bsinniat tompet mey be gauged from the hct thet P the 
IMIbi Ooateaaaa, held fawt December, to deride toe attitude ot 
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ih* OcoiBaH, no apaakar who aaouaUad >no8awtiaB or annturtamw 
at Om llOiittod pnpoaala wm (amHlad * haariof . On tUa 
oooi i ainB, thaB«tioiBiBfaic<> a yi) tot a d thrircai|tofiaoltiio B i» Bl ii n aiy 
of tha OoQgRM. The nvk and file of tiie party, oonaMiif , aa 
one of the ehonted-dowa Mbdantaa pat it, of “baiatemm 
yonngateni,” abowed by their Tiolenoe in eontramay the langtha 
to odiirh they were piepand to go, when opportunity ooeomd, 
in other dirertibns. 

Meanwhile, under the dietnrbing indnenoe of the Report, a 
new portent hod ariaen, in the ahape of a non*Btabniin party. 
Among the numerically anperior lower oaatea and the milUone 
incinded under the head of the “depraaaed elaaaea.** wen men of 
enffioien', political inaight to perceive that the application of the 
Mtmiford Scheme oa it atood would mean in practice the pcr- 
petnstion, under legal forma, of the age-bmg tyranny of the 
Brahmin claaa. The roiceleaa milliona began to organiae and 
to apeak with tongnea. Aa an indication of their political creed 
the nianifeato iaaned laat fVtober by the Sooth Indian Uheral 
Federation ia worth recording. “The Reform Selime,” nay the 
leaden of the Federation, “la not of our aeeking. Tt haa been 
(hmat npon us. We view it with grave concern. ... If the 
people of India were now aaked to chouae between British rule 
and what haa been called aelf-rule. their elioire would fall onheai- 
tatingly upon Me former.'* Thi^ went on to affirm that “if the 
Scheme reanlta in the creation of a Britiah-guaranteed and law< 
fully eondoctod Kahmtn oligarchy, pledged to give practical elleet 
to the Brahminkal dortrines of Vamaslirama Dharma, the non- 
Brahmin elaaaea, when tbev awaken to a aenae of their intereats, 
will have no alternative bnt to rise in revolt ’’ 

The emergence of a Moderate and of a non-Brahmin party, 
destined to fulfil, in the Indian political world of to-morrow, the 
functions of a Centre and Right reapectively, while tlie F.xtremiats 
were relegated to the undiatinguiabt'd fjcft, gave rise to not 
unnatural alarm in the Bztreniikt breai-t. Thia was not 
diminished by the belief, deduced from an official atatement in 
Parliament, that portfolMM for tranaferred aubjecta under the 
scheme would not be allotted to Extremists. Faced by these 
diaagneeable poaaibibtiea, the Congress leaders reaolved to have 
reooane to their laat card— mob-violence. The legiolation intro- 
duced into the Viceroy's Council for the providing of wider powers 
for dealing with revohitionaiy and anardiical crime fuminbed a 
Pretext. And yet it was more than a pretext. No very kam 
pdithsal vision was needed to show that the mote ohiiatnr fhnna 
of nSxtrmniam wonM have no chance ninriving if the new laws 
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mm tbs Ufhi Vor ths aftetdn thMnidIvM, tiienian, H <irM 
"Now or aover.” At tbo mam Utu * tyrtwBitfci miorqre i eata- 
tiflB of the aiton and iaeidaace ^ Ihe Bille, ae dfreet^ aimed 
• at the libaritoa of the pepfier, M opned a mj of annring 
popular exoitement and rea en to a Bt agabet Ube Gomnunent 
A rampaign of Uaa waa thofafota ddbaia tely set on foot. The 
baaaaiB were flOad with eodi mmoon aa that, nnder the Ron^tt 
Acte, three or four pamona found atanding together would be 
liable to arraat by the polioe ; that houaea would be aearBhed on 
the aligbteet pretest; that all civil liberty for Indiana waa at an 
end. "Tf you aeoept tbeae lawa," one Bxtremiet journal told ita 
readera, "the eoUar of alavery will remain round your deeka for 
eternity. . . . The hiatorian will mention your name with 
oodtempt and repugnanoe." In the Legialative Council, the 
Moderatea failed to riae to the cspectationa that had been formed 
of tliem. They, the future tCiniatera of a aelf'gOTeming India, 
made the incredible miatake of joining the Extremiata fpreanmably 
aa ft hat deaperate bid for popular favour) in unmeaaured condem- 
nation of lawK deaigned to aecure the tranquillity of the rauntry. 
Coloiur waa thua given to the duaird pretension that theae measures 
for the aniqnesaion of anarchical crime were paaaed into law 
against "the unanimona will of the people." 

.\t this juncture Mahatma Gandhi, with hh tatyagraha vow, 
took llie political stage. A fanatic is no leas dlhgerous because 
he IS sincere ; nor an agitator, bccansc he inveata his actions wHh 
a veil of laety. People in high places made excuses for Mr. 
Gandhi on, the score of Haiiitliness Ticaming that the di^en of 
tadhut was about to initiate a passive redatance movement as a 
profeat against the Rowlatt .\ct, Ixird Chelmaford anmmoned him 
to Simla for a tfte-i-tttf, of which incident the Indian papers* 
version ana : Mr. Gandhi tnlemeieed the Viceroy. Tto con- 
ference lietween the King-Buipemr‘a repreaentative and his 
rebellioua subject, proved, as might have hem expected, hmitleea. 
Mr. Gandhi proceeded, "aiixirding to plan." and the resnlta are 
written m bl^ at Delhi and Amritear. 

Ae to Mr. Gandhi’s sineerity, H may be north noting that a 
munbor of his writings, in pamphlet form, have been proecribed 
by the Qovemment. One of his first acts, on the inanguretion 
of the passive resiatance movement, was to iaane this forbidden 
Htmtiire aa *‘Satyagraha Leaflets," typewritten on fodac^i 
paper, and mil them openly in the streets ^ Bombay. The word 
tatyagraha, it eliould be explained, means “deaite for truth." 
Safyagrahit, or those who have Mnm the vow, ate expected to 
refrain hwn violence, electing rather to anffer. and so accnmnlate 
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«iM» Mnk <tiiaB|dft Wtea ti» ead ««! of tiw ItwM Aet 
aifMriM, II irw tomd to ooitib noliiitig to 
«oaM 4 |joto, oadeerlijiilyMlIiiiigthtoMoaiBUn^ TfaoAto 
Ota Md; oon^ into taMO« to dltofoctod ditorieto, oo tlw dooWan of 
too Prattociol OoTonuBMl; tod It W noli to tool, boon oppHod 
to tap diitriot. It thoMi oivasiDatoBoM. too teodon of tois 
**poMto ” etmapiroep Oolltd opoa tfator foltoiMM to owoor toot 
tocp would “ciTilly diaobtp meh low* oa o CoouBittoe might 
dinot.” Smidoy, April dto, wo* deoned **S*lpaprallui Dqr," 
when hahtei (mounitogl wo* to bo obacmd with faattog and idle* 
naa*. ftelhi wm to lead toe woy. o week to advoao*. It did. 
The taitagmhk had no diftonlty to roiaing o mob which anrged 
thraugh toe Chandni Chowk, Delhi‘a prineipol non-Eorapaaa 
rinet. compelling tradeammi to eloae thirir otopo. trom-eora to 
oeoae plying, and the occupant* o( carriage* to diaaount. The 
inevitable ccdliaion took place at the roilwoy atatton, which the 
mob attempted to invade— oatcnribly to fora* the native refreab- 
ment stalls to mispend buHtne**, in rcahty to paralyfl* the eapital'R 
eooimnnieationfl with the outoide world. After con*{nenon* 
patienee in the face of a howling multitude, well snpplirf with 
brick-bat*, the police resorted to buckihot. 

On April 8th, Mr. Gandhi, proceeding to Delhi from Bombay 
"to pacify the feople,” waa turned back at the Punjab frontier 
and eaooited back to hi* starting-point. The new* of hi* 
“arrest’* waa pramptly used by the sa/yegrahw to inflame the 
populace. Hertet was proclaimed at .\mrit8ar and 'Lahore on the 
llto. At toe former place, a mob of 4.(KX) people, armed with 
/afkis (heavy atavea), and shouting "Mahatma Gandi Idjatl 
(advance !)," endeavoured to rush the civil line*. Friled in this 
attempt by a small body of military and police, they turned bade 
into the city and proceed to loot and destroy the hank* and 
European offiooa Measr*. Rtewart and Kcott, of the National 
Bank of India, and Mr. G. M. Thompnon, of ^ Alliance Bank 
of Simla, wen> overpowered and beaten to death. \ similar fate 
overtook Sergeant Bowlanda, who was caught by the mob on his 
way to the Fort ; an English miflrionary-nunw. Mis* Rborwood, 
snfferrti severe injuries before *he wan renened, and there wen 
many narrow esoape*. An Indian magistrate at an ootstathm, 
who had the repntatioti of dealing strictly with sedithmists. was 
burned alive after petrol had been poorri over his clotbes. At 
Lahore, where the autboritiea were better prepared, the rioters 
had to content themselves wkh burning a portrait of the Sing 
and Qneen. Pixciting timea were witness^ at 6ujfanwala, a 
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loiw of polioe fitoB boim worwli^aod. Naodlon to tty, tbe 
btttbwity of nidi methoda, qiwd otfaMt a body of voll<diivowd 
dtiMHUi unking “a poMofal dawiniwteatifln" fwaiabad every 
SxtiemiHt itaiiar with a text lor anuoadverdam «o the 
“I^eaaniiin ** of tbe Gtowmimnt^ tiwagh tbe deportation of 
Mr. B. O. UomimaB, who edited the Bombay Chnmkit in the 
intereete of Indian nnceet, had a aohering eSeet. On tbe*16tb, 
martial law wee deolared in Amritaar and Lahore, with imm e di ate 
and aatiafactory resnlta ; and the anihoritiaa, at long laet, leaorted 
to a (sounter-propagenda oanipaign to neutraliee the faleehooda 
with which (hr Bxtremiete had flooded the oonntry. The 
Mo^uatu»,>in general, diaeoinated thenwelvea from the paeaive 
RMUtanoe movement, while Mrs. Beeant* alarmed at the gravity 
i)f tlie aituation, to which her own propaganda had in large 
iiieaaure contributed, witlidrru from the original Home Rule 
I jcagui* to form a ” Nationai ” Hmne Rule League, to which a 
iiiudiciiiu of her old following adhered. ^ 

Hard on tbe heele of the Ponjah rebellion came the news of tin 
violation ci the nwth'Weat frontier hv the Afghan troopa, which 
luia added yet another to the liat of India’a frontier urarr. That 
a connertnin exiata betw«<cji this Afghan venture and the dia- 
lurhaueeh in the Punjab baa b«>eii establiahed. Tbe Qovemment 
ia in puieeahion of jiroofa that certain disloj'al Indians have been 
working hand in gloio with (iernian, Turkiali, and Bedahevik 
ugenta to bniig almut an ujiheaval in India aa a preliminary to an 
Afghan ininaion. .VjijiarLMitly theae Indian Extremists have 
gulled tlie new Amir with jiiat aucli Iwa aa tliose their comradea 
acroas the border eiii]ito}ed to divene the Indian people. India, 
Ainaiiulla waa given to uiiderataud, luid riaen in revolt against 
the Itaj; (Jeriniuiy had reaumed the war; and only a triumphal 
jmigipHH to Delhi awaited hiiii. All thia la in keeping with the 
atntug unti-BritiHh com|i|i‘Mon of the diaturbancea in the Punjab, 
the iiiethudical cutting of eoiiinimiicatuuia and the aystematic 
aitempta to corrupt and iitiliae deniobiliaiid aoldiera. When dia- 
illuaionment coiiiea home to the Afghan people, the falae propheta 
who have mialed them will rereive aiiorter ahnft at their ^anda 
than ever fell to their kinamen at the haiula of a Bntiah Govern* 
ment. 

Binre the daya of tlie Mutiny. India haa been faced by no 
graver criaia. For it tlie Britiah people have to thank, in the 
Ibnit pbuw, the Indian Extremist politieian, whose metier it ia 
to work through unreal to revolniion? Tn mi^ a i*onntry aa India 

VOk. cvi. H.a. V* 
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igitatna feeds oawaakmu. Tbit it tiif <ii0t viu^ tbo (3«fitB 
iiMBt bH mniiied. In contequtncet they to tin ladiit 
ttUMgenitia, » tpoiH ud wry anbetltiiy emu* Now wt & 
niiiiiiiwp has been tbfowo aotnii there can be no dallying witl 
the isano. The A? mutt gown, or get out. The Atobl 
Empire wt* not built up, and will not be retainedi by thhidng 
responsibility ; and if the Oovemment rHcalls to itif 1/ ite primaiy 
function, and fulfils it, there w still hope for India. The sane 
and loyal elements, to which all iiotrabie encouragement ahouM 
be given, vill rally to its auj^iort and confidence wfil be restored. 
Failing eucb action, India will dnit into BoMwvik hurrom beside 
whit'h Ihoso of Bussia “will pale their inelt-ctual fires.” Any 
measure of political reform that may be ooticeded, in the sequel 
of an unquestioned acceptance of authority, must be cbaracteciaed 
by the utnutat caution. Tbe road of fitncaa for self>goveminent 
u» a long one, and India has hut begun to tread it. 

E. Bbccb Mnrou). 



JACj^UEH OEFBKBACHr^HlB CENTENARY. 

In the case of Offenbach, as in that of many of the greatest 
artists— Berlioa in music, Delaeroia in painting— contemporary 
oianion vras falsified by cavilling criticism. Now, at a distance 
df forty years, {Kisterity, which judges coolly and therefore more 
sanely, ran establish as an undeniable fact that thf composer of 
La Belle Ht^Une was a great artist, whoso works did not, as his 
enemies have alleged, corrupt the taste of the French pedple. 

In lavisiiing his talents, knowledge, intelligence and charm of 
melody on *operetta. a form which he adopted m the main from 
the old Italian masters — above all, from ('irnun>sa — Offenbach 
was merely ministenng to the appetite of a puhlu- which only 
asked to be easily amused. As to hw elevctiiess there can be no 
doubt, hut few (leople nowaday*)— if we except the metaphysical 
and geoiiietrioil school of musicians— would make themselves 
ridiculous by maintaining that his art, which was but the reflec- 
tion Ilf an age, was evil tn its effects. 

Mure Flench than many Frenchmen in his sixinlaneity, his 
rriticul turn of mind ami his flow of rt'ady wit, this transplanted 
(veiiiMii «ilwa\^ |iosNeNsi*(l a senst* of the aiipro^iate. Circuiii- 
^-tance*^ ha\ing made him a Parisian, at an age when bis pre- 
ciHMoiis \outh had not been weighcii down by IVutonic dullness, 
he lavaiiie what 1j«» wished to Ih» : the di«){ienser of a frivolous 
gaiety whicTi was necessaiv on the morrow of a series of iip- 
liea\als The gl<s>m and fierce |Nivsk>ns of romanticism, the 
revohituiii of IHIA, and the mup tVtiai had created an atmosphere 
of iinre«it and (Constraint in which the inprit gaulois was stifling. 
With itH traditional good »<‘nse, the {Hi>ple accepted the new 
niijsical entertainer as a welcome counter-irritant, it followed 
him, It adored him. it rewarded him for having divined its secret 
longing for laughter, that laustic which burns away terrors and 
regrets, that conjurer of ominous forelNidings. In covering 
Offenbac'h with triumph the public admitted to recognising in 
him a su|ieriority liefore which it liowed in token of satisfied 
egoism. The proof of this lies in the fact that it never showed 
an equal predilection for those imitators who followed humbly in 
the train of the great master of irony. Offenbach’s art, then, 
although it may have been of the second rank, did not deserve 
the insults sliowered upon it by the a^versaru's of Napoleon III.’s 
Uoveniuieni. 

It is only fair to draw' a distinction between operetta— full of 

F* 3 
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grftoBf ftDimAtioii wid wii, in of ihort pittiooBili^md 
its iiiockeiy« which soiiictimeK verges on* iHOfewnoo-^-iud tboie 
bMlard> petclird-up productvms of the pveeenft dey with their 
banality and trivial groMneiis» which wa itUI accept aa feeble 
imitations, and ^ihich are the degenerate products of a powerful 
brain ever in thrall to that ''seeiet influence’* Mpokeii of by 
Boileau 

Offenbach was quite capabb of interpreting the significance of 
his ixipnlarity. Like some dwracter escape from a fantastic 
tale—flo distinctive was the figure uhich he cut in the fashionable 
Pans of the Seoond Empire, and so striking was the impreseioii 
which *bis figure, as of a mocking wmard, made on the memory 
i t those who met him for the first time— he went through life a 
!f^ne dreaded l>> <viine,»adored by others tor the infectious gaiety 
which emanated from bth tinv person, ever in movement, and 
expre«t«ing in ispid ge<^tiires the irony which possessed 
hmi like a fever Tiiongh entirely lacking in external graces, bis 
exuberant fancy made him a commanding figure in every society, 
till people came to cherish him as an iDoarnatuin of his age— a 
(y)in|)oand of htzarrrrif and turbuleni irrepn^shibtlit} . 

Never did an aiti^t fsiHluce work k) transitory as his, coming 
as it did hetweeii tht Shakespi*arean grandilo(|uence of a lierhe/. 
the glanng frescocH of a Meyerlieer. and the 'free movement ot 
a Biset , befcn^en the neo-cIaKsical and the pmgre<wive schools 
But to call It transitory m not to condemn it to an early death : 
for the causes which fiiodured •success meet us afresh at every 
turning-point of historv L«'t a new Offenbach ap|H*ar to-morrow 
after the upheavals of the horrible war whudi lias t'on\ulHed the 
whole world, and the public will hail him with joy, b<M?ause it 
longs for relief for its over-wrought nenen. for oblivion aftoi 
horror, because it ft»els it a necossitv to laugh loud and long after 
waking from an oppressive nightmare winch bid fair (o kill in it 
ail ;ote df virre And Offenbach, thanks to the predominant 
traits of his character, was indeetl the leiidi r without a rival in 
II special form of art, **of imagination all com|«ct,*' which was 
i^pable of giving a vent to the iiopular spirit, ennnioiired of car- 
nival joya and the mischievous fun of parody 

There are those who still maintain tliat his fame was excessive, 
because their own favountes did not meet with the like; but 
when we consider it in its due jiersjiectivc, the favour with which 
he met was fully justified To amuse one’s contemporaries is not 
such sn eaw task as might be supposed. A high dagree of 
imagination is required fo avoid boring even thoaa who are meat 
a(*cesMble the cruiiic m music And in order to altiael all 
claases of society a man muet be able, ae Olfeiibaeh was, always 
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mil ttMNtois, ifWt nom s Um oqMriiiMtihi in Mgidar oomic 
upeit »Al opam telkt, whkdi prove^st be wee eepable of rising 
ohove Us nsoel pimn, be oonflned Gmeelf to aetire tempered by 
ft gentle mode ot expreeeion. When he Mowed np ft nub of 
wiki gak^w by ft series of pretty sentimentel pbreses, Ae Psnsiftn 
publus, excitable and sggieeri r e. but deapoBtely food of ft love- 
rang, was gifttefbl to Menbaob for ^antiag among bis clashing 
arrows, Ins masks with the enormons laagh, bis aonnding bells 
and rattles, these roees with the mvaet sentimental ftegnnce. 
When in the midst of the jerky ewdvtiona ot his puppets he 
suddenly called up a dream-like vision, all but the envious and 
(he peevish were ready to forgive him his most paradoxical 
ft’centririties. ^ 

Offenbach's oompositioo— *witb all due deference to his super- 
ficial detractora— is clossieal: hi* treats tiie nrekestra with great 
ingenuity, and the effect is always adiiitrahle, whether his humour 
iH jeenng or frolicsome, whether the music, rising with wild nbra- 
tKiii, bwldenly lireaks forth as with a burst of mud revelry, ending 
■II u frenried vtreffo, or whether, with an abrupt change of tone, 
it iKHsmies imthetic,, sentimental and enressing And what power 
H hih rhylhm- s rhythm which takes on u |>i>rsistent anil cooi- 
|M>llnig ehiiraetcr which oummands the suhnnsniui of the hearer's 
eai This insistent rhythm, intennfini inu> a m>vement which 
Ihs'iiiiu's positively intoxicating, is the secret, 1 might almost 
■siv the virtue, of this niiihuinn, who {icrliaiis discovered its 
irres'idtiWe effeel in Be»*thovcn In addition to this chief motive 
Imcp of his*inarvi>ll(ius vein ol iiiehsly, Ofleiihach has also a very 
'•(iidied eleganiH* of eom}N>sition and a iiianneiisiii which is quite 
simple 111 itseli, but by which he knew liow to jiroduce an un- 
tsiling, uiiexpecttsl and amusing effect I lefer U> that form in 
two four time with a decided (ihummhi th« second beet, the accent 
inlluig on an unresolved elwril of the ninth The “Offenbach 
tnck," easy us it may be to grisp. has never Iroin any other pen 
blit hiH iw^iu'eit an iintrammplli*d eieguiice like that of La BvUt 
ff/fAii , an imbriillcd bnffooneiy like that ol the (iranilt'-Duehnne 
rfc Oirofstem, m a mad dancing rhv'thiii like that of Ita I’n 
Bariaienm . Offenbach's detractors seem wilfully ignonnt of the 
fact that he had a thorough knowleilge of the old masters : ^aob, 
Hli^l, (Hack, and eapeeially Mosart: that being a practical 
mnsician he was familiar with the French repertory, and that 
he posMsaed a very eonnd jndgnient Tliey aim seem to be un- 
aware that he had paid for his yiopularity by twenty years of 
otrliggle. For (Menboch’s artistic success, starting from Le* 
Oewr irruqlfa and culminating in L*» Contra i' Hoffmann, was 
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nofc the raBiih of a hujj/py chanee, but if a tempenunmi wUofa 
never had doubta of itself even at the height of a long atroHle 
the isHue of which was fir^Iematie. The kilaidcMeqpe of Ua 
extraordinarily foil life is enaracterised by certain pecnUarities 
which it is necwasary to bring together if we are to knoiit him wall 
both as man and artist, 

Offenbach was bom on Jnne 90th, 1818, at Cologne, and 
bnmght ap in very modest famify rirciimstancea. When quite 
young he leamt to play the violin and afterwards the violoncelb, 
which became hia favourite instrument, A dittle group of his 
friends used to {day clasmcal music, and Jacques distinguished 
himself, not by a preoocdous virtuosity, but as an attentive and 
careful )mpil, who was proud to play on the instrument which 
most re>%«mblo<4 the hujpan voice. But in this tw*elve»year«o1d 
boy, pale, fair and delicate, a sense of irony suddenly developed. 
The originality of his first attempts at composition consisted in 
daring touches and hurlcMpic imitations. His friends were 
amus^ by his turn of mind. He Indli astonished and please<i 
them, but hia one dream was to gain Paris. 

By what curious atavism did this (ierman fivl within liiiii a 
French soul? *What presentiment was it which led him to leave 
his native land? What invhterioiiK influence im|)elied him 
towards his destiny? He was fourteen years old when, with hi** 
violoncello and^^a letter of introduction to the |)oiM Mery ah hw 
only luggage, he arrived at Paris in 18.*i:i, at the height 4>f the 
romantic movement, in the full floisl of Saint-Simonihin. lie 
forced an entrance into the ronser\’atoire, where (.'heriihini 
placed him in M. Vuslin's clas«^, while at the seme time he 
received a place in the orche.««tra at the 0|KTa4*oinique. For 
several years he continued to the orchestra hy his jokes, 

and was punished by so many fines that his monthly salary of 
eighty-three francs, rediicetl to the extreme limit, was insiiflicient 
to keep him, even when supplemented hy the small amount which 
his parents were able to send him. But ho made the nc-qiiaint- 
ance of Fxomenthal Halevv, who gave him advice. He suddenly 
left the Opc^ra-Comiquo. Tn spite of hunger, cold, and endless 
privations, he worked w*ith unflagging courage, composing dances 
for the Concert Jiilien, (*on(*ertos, fantasias, and songs for Achard 
the singer. And since it is necessary to eat at least every other 
day, he gave drawing-room performances, which were popular 
more on account of his Imm de force and fantastic imrodies than 
on account of his own compofdticms. For ho excelled in imitating 
on his instniment the violin, the viola, the hurdy-gurdy, or the 
Jew’s harp. TIis audience was enraptured when he produced on 
his Velio the effect of the bag-pipes and their drone. He appeared 
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between Nadend and ^iigniliiie Brohan at the honae of fhe 
Oomte de Caatellane; at M. de la Coibttre*a he pttfbrmed a 
Honata of Beethoren with BnUnatem, then twelve yean of age, 
and played a few jof his odmporitkSiB, among others the Atj^nr 
Ham, and a great fantasia on Busaiaa themes. 

On these great occasions be treated himself to a d^tunn for 
twenty«two sous at Viot's, then returned to his work-table, 
already haunted by the idea of startmg on a theatrical career. 
But he found this career so full of obstaclea that he gave way to 
difcouragement and vain hopes. He neit undertook a ooncert- 
toiir in hiH native country and in England, thus exiling himself 
for several years from the Paris which he loved so much, and 
where the successes of HakWy, Donizetti, Auber, and Adam had 
so often aroused bis enthusiasm. ^ 

Hi** return was to mark a turmng-point in his life, for he soon 
inamod (1844) Mile. Herminie de Alcain, a pretty Spaniard, 
who was a Htep-daiightcr of the Carlist (leneral Mitchell. He now 
had res|ionstbilities, and began once more to compose for con- 
certs Neither the fables of La Fontaine which he <iet to music, 
nor the pieces for violoncello and piaik which he wrote with 
h'lotow . nor short pu*ces, such as Ij 1/cdrf succei*dcd in attracting 
the attention of managers Then, like a wmnder-clap. broke out 
the Kiwolution of 1848 The young couple went to Germany 
and s|)ent a vear then*, then returned to Parti. Jacques still 
livwl 111 the fixed hojK? of having a piece accepted at the Opera- 
Comiqne. but the cniel necessities of daily life forced him to 
accept the post of conductor of the orchestra offered him by 
\rsi>ne l]8uhsave, who had become manager of the ThMtre 
Fianvaih For the space ol five years, in return for a salary of 
si\ thousand francs, which w*ns sometimes reduced to half this 
amount by his chanty to his subordinates, he spent his time in 
waiting and aniashing matenal for his work 
It is during this period that w*e may place the decisive cause 
which determined the career followed by Offenbach. T am 
astonished that his bmgraphers have not scnnualy considered this 
point, which is of capital importance. Tn 1847 a certain Flori- 
mond Konger, known as Herve. a light o|)cra actor from the 
Th^Atre de Montmartre, and organist at Saint-FiUstache and at 
the asylum chapel of BicAtre, had produced a humorous* sketch 
entitled Don ^irirkoftc ef Sancha Pan^c. which brought him an 
engagement on trial by Adam at the Op^ra National in the Boule- 
vard du Temple Tn 1858 this Hen’i^, an eccentric creature with 
a gift for satire which w*as highly charactenstic but often trivial, 
hod transformed the FoliesX'oncertantes into the Folies-Nouvelles 
(later tiie Th(^Atre Pcjazeti, for the purpose of producing there 
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hU p&t type of eompniitidii, thel io to mj, tbei fom of ^ 
Freikdk operetto tat Mo ohonotere of which he wee the cloolar. 

OSeobech, itha often got ^woy W go and hear Henrd'a “eomi- 
ealitieii”-*fQr example, dgetHciiifiOfi^ a patodji of the eatiqiie, or 
the mythologica] faroea, Le Jagemami de Pans or AehUf d Cyrot 
—was atong to the qniok by the aocoeaa of thia caprunoiia and 
ill-regulated innovator, whoa be oonld aaily excMil in talent and 
in fanpy, as well as in delieacy. Since he was deapieed by the 
Opdia Clomiqno--4n apite of the “Offenbach featival “ aiven at 
the Salle Hera, at which applauae had been won by La Trdsor d 
tfefhtfrm, a charming opc^ta which waa later to be renamed 
Le Afanagc aar Lantemes — ^very well, he would go and con- 
tinue hia first campaign under the anapicea (»f Herv/*i Kariy in 
1855, then, he i*onfront«*d hiH iiviil, and to hw jov tnc^t wi^h a 
brotherly reception. Hervc put on ami {lerformed Oy, aye, aye \ 
a regular pastiche in bin own manner. 

A few months later Offenbach teceiveil from the anthoritiea n 
licence to open a theatre for fiantoniimes and H])anish farce«« 
(saynttes) tor three characteri Lacaae Ihe conjiiror'a little 
theatre on the Chami^ E1 >««ccr hec^ame the 1toulies.PunsienK 
and on July 5th took pHce the o|iening iMTioiiiiance. Its anccen** 
waa immediate, arc^^then the nintei came Jac^qiies took posaea 
aion of the old Theitre Comte in the T’aswige (''hcuseiil 1’he new 
musigue f . by it« eviibc^rant gaietv and graecfiil cliarm, 

noon raised its creator to a dominating petition and made liiiii 
the most formidable nval of the 0|H*ra Comiqiie Moreover. i>\ 
throwing open hia theatre to >onng and unknown music mns and 
starting a oompettcion with the ohjc*^f ot rowardiifg the liest 
revival Of the works of the sc head of Monwgiiv, Diini.nnd (fn^tr>, 
the able director formed a grouji of firm friends who were espabte 
of defending him against hin «iwrsn eneqrii(>s; while at the same 
time be won frienda by Iiih eclecdie taste, ranging from Mozart 
to Duprato, from Rossini to Delibes 

From the sammer of 1857 onw'anis we see a growtli of Offen- 
bach’s power. He took his troupe to Tiondon. where the public* 
of Rt. James’s gave an enthusiastic welcome to Les Dew 
Aseugles, Ba^Ta^Clan, etc. Lyons, Marseilles, Rerhn, Vienna, 
Rms, ^aden, were so many stages in the triumphal ]nogress oi 
his light and dainty muse. 

The Imperial Ministry, at first tolerant, bec*ame encouraging, 
and its encouragement soon became full sanction, till everything 
waa permitted to thia conqueror whom the public adored. Three 
years saw the end ot all restricMons, and OrpM^ aum Rnfsts 
inaugurated a new type of op^ra-bouffe which was to become 
the rage. 
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ThoM who fMtittid«igiinit this bnrlMquft Odjanj were*on- 
owiM tliiA in ridtooUng tho beroMi of the Iliad the nuMwfero wan 
only kaeping a {mmiaa mado to hgoself , for while he waa oon- 
duotor at, the niMtre Franpaia he had made a vow to avenge 
himaelf one day for the homble boredom which he waa aaffering 
from the endleaa prooeaiaon of beroea of antiquity, which his 
effcrveacent temperament, modem in all ita aympatbiea, found 
manfrmbly aopondc. And he waa ail the more inchned io thia 
form by the fact that IIerv4*a ‘‘eomioalitaea ” had often troubled 
h»i nighta 

Though hiH vengeance brought him a certain triumph, it alau 
piovnked a storm of disapproval. Bitt he waa not the man to be 
afraid of pedantic hcrmonn or angry threats, still less so when hia 
friends and admirers and those whom^e had helfied got up a 
(*nuDter-demonstration in the form of a magnificent banquet, and 
when finally he ohtnim»d lus nstiirahsation papeis and thus saw 
his most cheiished desire leahsed 

h>om 1800 onwarda, fhen, Clffenbac'h was actually a Ftench- 
iiinn Miisicallv lie had been accepted fW sm h .ibioad for a long 
time past especially at Vienna He foimd a further lecc^ition 
of his toil, hm |ierseverance, and his grwing fx>pulantv in the 
^i^i.ifKiint fact that the Opera and the Open^omiqiie now threw 
opcni then doors to him In spite of the in^'«ymssible rage of 
lieilios, the contempt of «laiiiri, the paradoxes cinRoqueplan, the 
insults of Sc lido, in spite of the negro CcKhinat, ** whose con- 
*-cien(e w is as Mack as his facHs** the ballet Lt PapiNon^ the 
pietti Tii/Sf rfet rcit/ona lioin which hns Iven nu^knanied in recent 
I la is b\ uAtched plagiarists **Valse ('hBlonficV,*' was applaudc'd 
l>\ all luqaepulu'cd lieaieis 

liarknuf met with a lailiirc' which was promptli n*deemed h\ 
the delighttnl ('fcanaon de Fnrtunw, after which, at a white heat 
(»t pioduction Offenbach wiotc ten or so succcsafiil pieces before 
piodiicing 1m Hvlh , with Hortense Schneider and Thipuis 

as its two u> mortal ex|»nents, liarbe-Bleu* and La Vu 
PanMtenm ^ whtih transformc^d the inac^tro's ixipiilaniv into a 
positive infatiiglion, and finaliy La Otandr-Duchrgtte de GeroL 
vfein, a woik 4f the highest importance, produced in the year 
1867, w*hich was made memorable by the Kjrptmtwn Umpoftent , 
with Its procesaion of sovereigns, princ^cs, and diplomatists from 
every oountr> . 

Men of inferior talent have leproached Offenbach with an 
excesBive aelf-Batiafaction. But had he not the right to be proud, 
this charmer of the maasea, this amuaar of the nation, this dis- 
penser of unrestrained gaiety? Not only did his faithful public 
refuse to desert him in order to run aftet new pleasures offered 
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by the great intemational Fair, bnt the great oBea of flie earth 
who had come to Panbi for the official ceremonieB found diatracv 
tion fixmi iheve by going to the Vari^t^fi to hear the chef-d*<ruwre 
of drollery, which Bumarck later on tried to make ont to be a 
fiatire on the lesser German States. 

Schneider as the Grand Duchess. Dupuis as Fritz, and Gog as 
the Baron uere applauded auccessiTely by the Prince of Wales 
and Duke of Edinburgh, by the Tsar and the Grand Duke Con- 
stantme, by the Kings of Itewia, Sweden and Portugal, by the 
French sovereigns, and by all those great ladies wlio vied with 
one another in aping the ostentatious luxury of Cora Pearl and 
the faVourite Marguerite Bellanger. 

The “great Jacques,*' as his friends i*alled him, was the king 
of the Oi^era-Bnuffe ; Me'Uiac and Halevy were his chief nmiislers. 
Tie was the gcxl of music who could give forgetfulness of the past 
and hide the future; he nah the Kiupres*«'s favourite and the idol 
of the (irand' Vd!t . Ijondoti and Vienna in turn feted the formid- 
able euricature uhich had h> troubled fhe eenhorn. With La 
Pcfichole^ L'Ur de Tfi/uisfan, 1 iTf-l'crt, l^a PritinMr dv Trvhf- 
xonde, Lvs Briifandg, tK? artist’s fortune had leaelwHl its apogee ; 
hut it uas now the evshif the disastrous campaign of lK7ff Offen- 
bach, exhausted bvativcrwork and condemned to a feu inonthn 
of complete rest, had retired to hin Villa Orphtr at Ktretnt, where 
his son lav ill.^Var uas declareil. Piii»»ued fn the threatK and 
jeers of hw enemies he left Pans with his family, settled them 
at San Sebastian, and went to Italv, uhere he fidl ill hh a re«*nlt 
of gnef and anxiety. Fur t]\e inonth** a |>ie> t<* aeiite iheiimatisiii. 
he dragged himself from MarMillcs to Bordeaux, Sun SeluiHtinTi. 
Mentone, and Milan From here he uiote on Maich f»th, 1871, 
to tuo of his oldest and dearest colldhordUirs, MM \uitter and 
Trefeu, a beautiful letter, uhieh cnie feels to be ^meere, and in 
uhieh he May<«. among other things - “Him 1 have suffcretl from 
your Miffenngs; 1 do not hfteak of rny ph\Hieiil ]>am, hut of my 
moral Miffertng** when 1 thought of you all. mv good old cxmi- 
rades . . T hope that William Krupp and lin- horrible Bis- 
marck will have to pay for all this; ah, uhnt hornble jicoplc these 
Prussians are, and hou u retched it is for me to think that I 
was />orn on the hanks of the Khme. and that 1 am connected 
even by a thread uith these Imrnhle savagen' Oh, niy poor 
France, how 1 thank her for having odojitad me ns one of her 
children ! “ 

His uife, for her part, wrote on Mandi KHh : “OikI grant that 
onr poor country may one day rise up again, hut 1 fear that we 
shall not see that resurrection, we have lM*en texi terribly ill- 
treated for that' Ijong years and long saiTifice will he n^csl 
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if our obildren are to witneae a new upnieiiig of thii poor ooimliry. 
JaoqacMi baa been very ieeply affeoM by this terrible war, his 
liealth has been seriously shaken, and during three months he 
has not had a single good week, r hope that his return to the 
surroundings which he loves and which he greatly needs will 
entirely cure him.” And, in faelp on his return Offenbach set to 
work on Le IM Carottet which he had planned before the war, 
the libretto of which had now to be modified by its author, Sardou. 
Its succ(*ss was considerable, fm: operetta did not die wilh the 
Kmpire. But Offenbach felt that it must be made more spec- 
tacular, more richly mounted, and more fairy-hke. With this 
ol>je«*t in view lie undertook the managership of the Thd&tre de 
la (Saltts and first produced successfully Barbier and Gounod's 
Jeanne d'Atc ; then, while he brought out Thi'*o in La Jolie Par- 
fumefite, he pre|iared a brilliant revivamlf his Orph/e aux Enfers 
and created Whittington ei ion Chat attthe Alhanihra in Loudon. 

The first night of Orphde was a triuin^)i (February 7th, 1874). 
'rhe applause u'as a tribute not only tohhe coin|H>ber of a score 
which had kept its ><nith and freshness Ltid was more charming 
than ever, but to the extradrainary taleiw for stage-management 
which Offenbach had developed. ^ 

It was now that, launching out into\md expenditure and 
rtH'koiimg on receipts which remained at i^lwtastic figure, the 
maestro <lreamt of mounting a l^on Qwchotf^hy Sardou and 
N lilt ter which should surfiass m siimptiiousneas all that he had 
aiditeved hitherto. But the ovcr-magnificent manager was on the 
wa;^ to rum. He found himself obliged to ask the aid of 
Vizentini. ^The clash of his violent character with that of Sardou 
reached an acute pitch; the project came to nothing, for the 
]krmci|)al librettist took Imck his manuscript, and Offenbacira chief 
I bought —honest man as he was— was to save his lionour and pay 
hack Ills creditors. As ho required a great deal of money he 
defiarted resolutelv for America to give some concerts and pi'r- 
forniances. At the end of a few months, thanks to exhausting 
efforts, he brought hack from the New World the wherewithal to 
retrieve the MTiously enibairassrd condition of affairs caused by 
Ills enter|>rise. Then, fortifieil bv his unflagging self-confidence, 
he again set to work, and prodocet! ten works or so one after the 
other, among them Iai Botte an TaiH, Madame Farart, and La 
PUfe du Tambour-Major. 

During the Rxhibitiem of 1878 OrphJe aux Enfera was reviveil 
by M. Weinscbenck at the Gaffe, and the public witnessed the 
extraordinary* spectacle of Offenbach's nval, Herv^, who^ had 
brought out contemporaneously with the chief works* of his elder 
(ximpetitor f/(EH creri*, ChitpMe, Ta* Petit Pauat. Lea Turra— 
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Bxurrt^ who had been the fim inMVito in opdra4Mmle--i^ 
fomiiiig the tMe of Jupiter, like a meve eaper* 

Jaoqoee baling returned Ao favour, the rfaronicle of Parieiim 
happoniiiga again began to craoem iieelf with him aa it had done 
at the time of hia gteateet vogue. Hia goinga and coinings were 
observed, hundreds of peojeets weie aaoribed to him, a BeUe 
[jurettr was aiinonnced^ a new p i ee e Le Caharet den IMan^cit 
Th^ was spoken of. The highest hopes were lieing built on 
Les Cnntrn d'Hoffmann wheh, on the night of October 4th-^th, 
1880. the master was carried off by a terrihio attack of gont , w*hich 
affci*ted the heart 

Tie ’musician, a*ho bad been the idol of the crowd and the 
darling ol his friends, di-tappeared auddcnly on the of the 
reahsatioii of his dearcfi^ ambition as an artist, namely, that of 
(koring a definitive siicceih at the 0})t^a Comiqiie. For long lAst 
his illnchs had left him Ao interval in which to regain nirength. 
His frail bod\. torment^ hv intolerable pain, waa only kept up 
by a pnxiigious effort idpvill. He liad worked ii[> to the last hour, 
(Himposinc, orchcstratinr in he«1 or iiathe great aniicbnir in which 
he was accii«touied to \vry his tiny fSTson. which even in siimint^r 
was well wrapfied iip'igain«4t chilN Ilia gout was .iggni\ated 
by a {icrjietual coujil^he tiNik nothing Init hot drinks, and wIumi 
1k*atli caiue and^H*i/ed him by the ihroat lie was finishing 
correcting the Kfl*r act of the Conten d^ Unffnuinn, the work whirli 
he had imagined would be the rn>wiiing fNiint of Ins hnlliniit 
career. 

On hearing the news of Offeiiintirs death, all flic Parisian 
w'orld of theatrical managers, musicians, men of letters and artists 
r>l every kind streamed towards hi- housr* fnow luindier ft Ikuilc- 
yard des rapiicirics). On the day of the funeral nil the notalnli- 
ties of the intcilcctiial world and liis living interpreters to a man 
crowded the ap|>roBches to the Madelciin* .Among the most 
beautiful wreaths was noticed that «^»nt b\ the l^mdoii Mhambra. 
where the artists played Iai Fdh du Ttimlntir-Ma/ar that day with 
cre|H* bands on tboir arms 

A striking public celehmtion was reserved tot tlic memory of 
Offenbach. f)n November 16th took place at the Vnrw'tes, under 
the ays]>ices of the Figaro, a memorable lymcert, jiassiiig in review 
the whole work of fh«* vaniahed master, uml followed by the 
dedication of a marble bust signed by Franceschi. And, finally, 
on Febninrv 10th, 1881. the success of the foitfca d' Hoffmann 
added still greater fame to the name of Offenbach and surrounded 
it with an eternal glory. 

Before concluding, I feel bound to recall the fact that, wbat- 
um ** wiAntiflf* •* AnmnnRPni mav lAv. who oiit of preiodire exeindu 
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Ofsnbaoh from thoir ijiiniflal Olyminu, iiiu oompowr. wlvwe 
worka won m fanmeroas, opontaneoas, and original was not 
diaowned by tbe gnateat men. Aidm, Adam, and Haldvy aup- 
ported and defoidid him, Boarini SdM him the Monrt of the 
Champa>l£ly84aa, Ifayatb^ narer failed to go and iq^daad hia 
inexhaiurtibio fancy, Bayer did jnatice to hia penonaUty, Saint- 
Hatoa noogniaad hia malodio gift and hia innotinnaaB, Wagner 
profaaaed the ainoereat admiration for him, and Charlea Leoocq 
declared to me one day, in tonee of the deepeat reqiect : **6e wa« 
the maater of ali of or.** 

It ia only dtting that on the oocaaite of hia omtcnary we ahonld 
pay a tribute of aorrowful regret to tn memory of a greatnxpoaer 
of atupid pmjudiooa, abaut^Uea, millent power, and uaurped 
gregtneaa, % great caricaturiat cf pomnup nnd exaggerated grand 
opera, a patriot of out-of-date fotmtSi expreaaion— in a word, 
to OSeniMwb. w 

MIrtial Tbkbo, 

Librarim to the Paris Opera. 

(TninuMnl by Kaffurint^hiWps.) 



MY EXil^ FROM KUHSIA. 


I. 

All tlinmgb 1918 Monow becMiie more «ud more the trysting 
place Jor foreignera fledag Rueeia. Living dietributed all over 
the vaid empire, they were not (miy entirely cut off from outaide 
eventa, bnt from what waa gomg on in the country, for what 
with livil war on the frontmen, and tho poatol and railway com* 
municatious being cut ogr unreliable, Bolahovik Rubaia waa aa 
wolated from Bouth Ruatd|< aa any two aeparate enemy kingdoma, 
and people atniggled tlpYibgh to the old capital bopinii tliat once 
ill touch with the Cbnaut tea there they might yet hear of meana 
for getting anay. a 

1 got through to Moeow on July lltb, fi\e daya after the 
aaaahaination of Count H ubarli. No one knew prcdaely what had 
ha[^ned, and aa «e i cared Moscow reiairta gn^w from bad to 
worae. “ ^{ 0 bcuw la in hamca " “ A battle la raging at Moacoa 
au<« tlie continual refjuiu. Them was no turning back; 1 ft'ii 
obliged to continuoojiy jouincy, tliough iMaiired all foreigners 
were inunediateKiMm‘'ted on arrnul. I had been quite without 
uewa from England the laat ten months; from Moacow newa had 
only dribbled through by word of inoutli or a chance courier, and 
it waa difficult to judge what wa« true and what ex.iggeratH>n. 
Our arrival at the atation (nissinI unhet'di'd, and I aimt the tniateil 
iiiBn-s«nant who uoconiiwiiiiil nie to get a cab He jieraiiaded 
one to take ub into town for thirty roubles (three inunda sterling). 
I had the address of rooms to go to The hotels were, 1 liehe\e 
without exception, requiaitioiied The restuiinints atill o|N‘Ii 
were either those run hy the I’ohsh Ucliet ('(Miimittcc for refugees, 
or a lew keeping up the appearance of being so. If one asked for 
a cup of coffee, the following lareanible enMied "Yes. we sene 
(■uffei- ; it's five roubles a cup ; tliere's no milk or sugar. Please 
gne the amount exact, we have no chaiig**." And you |iaid your 
ten shillings, and swallowtsl the turbid deooctmn. ('akes were 
not iipmtioned on either side. Change was nowhere to be had, 
for paper had lieoonie too expensive for |irinting the staniiw 
which were current as money. Those w*hu had bread brought it 
with them, and Mich as desired sugar bought it from hawkers 
in the street at one rouble fifty kopeks the eulic. .\t the “Bear,*' 
one of the fashionable restaurants, visitors, up to the time it was 
closed, were treated to the following notioe : "Customers are 
requested not to insult tlio officiators by giving them tipe. N.B^ 
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Uftll porten and meBseqgars are not included; work inde- 
pendently/f * 1 next aoi^bt out tbe Britiah Clw for dinner. 1 
found it temporarily eBtabliabed ii^ a private houee, lead^ a 
precarious exietenoe — ^former qusrtSrs had been requisitioiied. 
There were few members^ as EngUshdien, like most foreigners at 
this time, were either in prison or jost coining out. Here 1 
came u{)on iiiy hubband, of whose Whereabouts I had been 
Ignorant sim-e his deiiarture from the Ukraine on the Gprman 
ad\auce. 1 learnt, to my relief, that an agreement had been 
come to by our Government withbthe Soviet aothorities, and 
Allied subjects u ore to be allowed Ik leave. A train was made 
ii[i for thib |>iir|)Ohc% the route to b^W«d Finland and Sweden. 
This train was no iu>*tb, but actualM in the btation, and ae 
were told to hold ourselves in readinef^^as it was probable we 
iiuglit leave that night. f 

Tlu* niumh 1 had ropauod to ^eie m clobe Mcmity to the 
Kremlin, and duriug the tirst nights 1 ^uld not sleep for the 
oojitiniial bhooting. 1 knew by ex|)encucl that this regular firing 
was luit u street fight going on, but till execution of helplesB 
\ietiins. The first night 1 counted, loughl^Juo hundred reports, 
tIuMi CHnoriiig my head "'«*ourted sleep, but slel^*ourted not me.” 
'Plu* Jiieii coiideinned to the death |>enalty a^this time were 
ottiecis <>1 the fii«*t iiioit guilt\ of no other cnnie than 

hfiMiig, dining the tiist thiee vears of the war, led their men 
iigainst till Cieinian onrush. ! was told manv of the Roishe\ik 
soldiiTs dihldied slitHifing toriiier ofiicets, and Chinese mercenaries 
had been hiriMi loi this tuork. One saw them about iii the 
streets. 

Then* iu> tieu)« «il our depaitiire next da\. We ap|)earcd 
to he hostages ke]'! in exchangt* for the lloUhevik iiieniberH in 
Lnglaiid Th<* rimrdei ot I ntsky at Poirograd, by a young 
itussiaii uhn had sought ndtige in the Kiiglish Club, together 
witii tile attempted ass<i.ssiuattoii of la^niii at a factory under 
British inanugeinent in the outskiits of Moscow, to sa> the lea.st, 
ma<le things uiieoiiifor table. Our days iMssed in foraging for 
food, calling at tlie Consulate for new*K, and registering at the 
American Mt^lical Coniniiiwioii to obtain a health certificate. 
There were rtiniotirs of cholera and typhub epidemics and a 
<|uarantine might be ex|)ected on the Finnish frontier. Food 
was pnihibitive in pric'e. lireatl cost anything from twelve 
roubleh the poimd, ii|vwards. Kggs, three roubln each, when 
obtaiiiabh. Tomatoes, five roubles the pound, and almost 
inipoRHiblc to procure at that. 
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^ ?ti7 a eoDiewM waioiiiiM 

Itti^bo«i09l old dtjr, wd io^d |i|r a( ^ 4!^ ^ 

the Bolshevik rdyoiolKxu/ i« 

mufdi diversity <4 opinion. Those who 4|i^^ 

from a mere cK>Qiin«|xsial pmt ^ view inaiiitain 1^ coasM%i?ig 
the whole, it is iofigniftyott tod go on to prove this by tho 
majority of boildini^ fired hn beiing at preaent in use. Otherp, 
who m more than brii^ and ntortar in the picturesque witnesses 
of an age barbarous but great^ regard the very firing into them as 
sacrilege. The K^mlin eic|^tad» shells seem to have been sent 
indiscriminately, and there tfe few streets in which one does not 
see either fa^des riddled mil bullets, Aells lodged in buttresses, 
or the cavities they ha ve/pasaed. through, *and in isolated cams, 
houses burned and gutte||. 

The Eremlin covei*K alit^>^ea of many acres, and consistB of two 
citadels, the outer and /ne inner, in each case surrounded by 
massive turreted wallts. In the inner of thescr is the wonderful 
cluster of cathedrals, (ji^lfries and palaces, in which Italian, 
Byzantine, and Norse Architecture has been blended to form a 
IMCturo, 1 believe, uniXe in the world. In the outer citadel ts 
the arsenal which tl^ Junkers made a heroic but ineffectual 
stand to defend, ani^^Miich was the direct cause of destruction, 
for the cannons jfit the ** Sparrow Hills" were placed so as to 
send their shells straight into the Kremlin, and the copulas and 
belfries suffered iiccordingly. Strangers were at this time not 
permitted entnuice to tlie inner citadel, as the buildings were 
being used in part as headquarters of the Bolshevik authorities, 
and the old prisons and dungeons overcrowded wiih prisonera. 

From the outer citadel 1 could see that several of the gold and 
blue copulas had shells lodged in their walls and were bulgiiig 
heavily ; others shouted (tavities whf»re they had fvissed through. 
The Bed Monastery a^qx^ared psrtly blown to piecea, and the 
walls injured. There were heaps of masonry being cleared away, 
and some fscaffolding in erection. The Tverskai entrance gate, 
over which is the ancient picture of the w'onder-working Ikon, 
passing under which men had hitherto been wont to raise their 
bats, was riddled with bullets. 1 could see no more to state with 
certainty from the outer citadel. It ia to be hoped the damage 
done* may be repaired, and this wonderful group of boildinga 
preserved to future generationB. * ' 

It seems a strange comeideoGe that on these same ^'Bparvow 
Hills " from where the ei^ was bcunbarded, two ardent Busstan 
progressiata of the eighteen^fortiea diould have vowed to aaorifioe 
life and fortune to their ooohliy. Touched by the beauty^ of 
Moscow at their feet in the last reaplendent rays of the aatliiig 
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Mt, IteM «il Ogwif Mood iHMd fai iMuad laa^ag for tlw Uot 
at oocMom to be n^poC «M in Bnoote. ftr her to nak Mde by oide 
with the freet Weoteni y e th an. Aal ooald tbew men heve 
f e r eee m the tem freedom veald take in their, beieeed lead, it 
WNdd heve been herder for them te boot than any of the many 
timitetfaine at nmeformed If node . 

Among tboee retained in the Siamlin tvece two Iwmer 
Minietere of the Tear’e Gaeemment, Tdiei^evitoff and BOfawr, 
awaiting trial. The room adjoin&IC *** oeenpied by a 
lawyer who hed ooDoe from PetwgrAto plead their caee. One 
afternoon I heord ekrient eobldng in room. It wee Jdme. 
TnhegleeitoS. Bho had raoMved pemumbn to take food to the 
ptimn fur her haaband, but the laeMfew daye had been met 
with Objeetioaa and ditteoltiee aboat tliewbeptanee. To^ay, on 
going, ahe wae idd no more |itOTifik» were nnceamry; her 
hnaband and Belaer had been taken fronmhe Kremlin to a {dace 
ontaide town a week ago and shot. HIp hed come from the 
Kriimlin to give the lawyer thin informatm. 

To anyone not familiar with Momow IpreTioiniy. it might 
appear that there waa atill oonMdermble li]p in the city. l%e 
fdiopi* were showing gooda. and in Kitai..go|p\^Tgauia were being 
Ktmek aa in former daya, hut thoae knowing gm^'liittle Mother 
Moacow ’* formor1> were not deeeived by thu etObi^pted outward 
Khow. a ghoat clinging to old walla, and knew well that Hoaoow 
waa follorring in the wake of Petrograd, and, like the countoy. 
moving towarda alow extinction. The ahopa grouped round the 
“Hniith'a Bridge,” which, until a ahori time ago. could vie in 
luxury with any in Korope. would not part from thoae gooda in 
the wmdowa. and eticed not merely exorbitant, but fabnloua 
prieea, in order to keep them. I epeak from bitter exfierienoe. 
having arrived in Moacow with literally only what I waa wearing. 
Owing to tiie riaa in cab farm, practically everyone, unlike in 
funner daya. waa on foot, and amongat theae pedeatriana there 
waa ample material for the payehologiat. Kven the moat eaana) 
oliaerver couM note that the women aelling newapapera were, 
deapite their aimple garb, of gentle birth, ajid new to the work. 
The papera on aale ahowed the date of the .Tulian Calender, end 
Were printed in the phonetic type recently enforced for adAola 
IV om by the floret Oommiaaare. The introdnetioo of thia 
Plveiga eakadar haa bean a eontniv«r*iy of many .veara, fbr it waa 
Enaintoined that bearing the name of a Roman Cetludio pope ita 
Subktmdnetfon into orthodox Rnatia wonid in itaelt enffloe to niae 
a revolutiop : bnt the Bolahevika have introdneed it. together 
wHh the phanalfc ^ypa, and oonanlted no one. I donbt if a* tiiia 
^ime anyone f«iad what date or type waa need i T beard one man 
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AooM tbt aims, and be mplied : “I*em an ofloer of llie Kbit 
Aimy/* and he was let pam. for it was common knowtedfe that 
theae men fvere financiallj^ in a desperate pUgbt* No aaleriea 
bairn been paid ont to them sinoe the Betafaevika aaiaed poaeer. 
At Kbarkof , in the Ukrauw. a number of them were reduced to 
opening a garden reetamant. where they oooked and aenred the 
pieolfi. When the Oermana arrived and frequented thia leataurant 
this sometimes led to embarraaaing, not to say comical, aituatkma. 
Another feature of the Moscow streets waa the amount of fumi- 
tiire oi every deacripfion to the mercy of the elements. The 
majo^ty of flats in fourth and fifth stories had been 
requisitianed for the pl^ng of machine guns with which to 
receive the (*zecho-Rlovncs on their exported arrival. The hap- 
less owners, when tiu h 1 out, had unable to find either 
horses, men. or carts t^*ake away their belongings, and they had 
remained on the side^ks. Very little. T was told, was stolen, 
for men bad come to |e more intiTestetl in a pound of bread than 
in the best chairs or tables. 

It was not safe twvisit any of the many places of interest 
outside the town, anvmly once, weary of stneis, one fine Sunday 
morning, did we ^j^re as far as th** Virgin t'onvent. After 
leaving the trajro the mad turns to the right, and though 
scarcely beyoi^^e precincts of Moscow becomes at once unpaved 
and nnkept, just as probably it was in the da vs of Peter, who, 
anxious to rid himself of domineering Sophia, relegated her to 
these walls. There is little to be se«>n of the bmhhngs from out- 
side, they being mostly hidden by the liigh-tiirreted walls sur- 
rounding them, and the visitor is all the more iin|)repared for 
the picture which, as he iiasses under the vaulted gati^way, holds 
him in thrall. Framed by the arch, on a background of deep 
blue sky, stands the cathedral, its niassivi* white walls and gilded 
cupolas shining in the vivid light, dark cypresses like sentinels cm 
guard at either side. We {Missed through the cloisters into the 
edific^e where ser\*ice was being conducted, floiids of incense 
gave to the already subdued light an air of mysticism. From a 
ranofiy of gold hangs suspended the dove of peace, and before one 
is the iconostasis, gorgeous with colour, but, though wrought in 
meM, as delicate in tracing as a pattern of rich old lace* Tty 
officiating priests move to and fro in rich vestments, and the 
black forms of nuns, on the stone pavement, rise, sway, and Ml 
back again in quick rhythmic motion. The sonorous voice of the 
deacon vibrates through the building, and peasants with their 
bundles wander from ikon to ikon, (dacing candlea befoie them, 
endlessly kissing the pictures and crossing themaelvea; for the 

4 Ik a AAMmi ISVa !■ CmHwiMjm 
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We iMie now well info the wwoiklhelf of Angnit without any 
viaible hiq^ of gaMing away. Neww eeme of tike nid on the 
Petragi^ EmboMy, of the diacxnety of Ifr. LodAett’e ao^saUed 
plot egainrt the Soviet Goveminent, Ide eneat eed iupriaoninent. 
The aeaaoB, though mUhaunoter, wee eBwptiooally indement, 
and the e mac i at ed borma dipped and toD m the wet pavementB, 
in moat oaaea not to riao again. Souody a alteet comer but one 
of theae ^ eraatmea waa to be aeA breadiing oot He laat. 

The Britiah Club waa lequiaitinned w a ortehe, and we ^ not 
know where next to go for dinner. \n thia night the bouae- 
porier, on taking oa up in the lift, hell a hag. “See lady," he 
aaid, •opening it and diaplaying four (1^11 pierea of rydatead. 
"how the Bolahevika feed ua: ha)f>ponnVfor the four of ua after 
having had none for eleven daya.” \ 

We found our landlady much perturbm, for the honae rom- 
miaaion had been in and claimed more nims. We had already 
been reduced from two to one, and tlie faiu^ had >«iSerpd equally. 
Next day, on calling at the Conanlate, laiirpriae aa’aited ua. 
Civihana, we were told, were to leave tlS^ night! Newa had 
been received that the Rolahevik repreaentat.‘iM had arrived at 
Ktockholm ; a aharp note requeating our releaae Hid been received 
by Tabitaherin from the BritiKli Crovemment, and the Soviet 
aiithoritiea were undoubtedly impreaaed by the continued newa of 
.tilled bucceaa on the Weatem front. To the majority oa it 
waa “omnia ^pea mecnm portu," ao packing did not occupy acrioua 
thought, but proviaioning for the time we abould probably he on 
the way required much ex|)erience ot what can be done in Moarow 
by peaaanta, cabbiea, and Jew agenta if it is made worth their 
while. 

In the flat all waa again confusion, and the supper table waa 
vet for ns in our landlady's apartment If we had not been 
leaving that night I know of no plucc where we could have put 
up except the aforesaid lift All who left that night will remem- 
bw the drive to the station in the heavy doampour of rain, the 
repeated riokennig right of horaea dying on the pavementa, thrir 
vaiiona narrow eacapea trf getting off. “Where are you driring to 
with that big box? “ called two bold oebna of the Bed Guard to 
one yoong 1^. flhc explained she waa Bniflidi. that the box 
contained all the poseeased. end thst ahe. being a teadmr, waa a 
raember of the proletariat. The oaual aqnabbling enaned, 
pamerriby stopped, interfered, and rated the soMion. Mias C.. 
iwriiting by this, got into her oab and drove ot unobserved. 

^ The train was made up of aacond<riam. mostly luge com- 
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liKrteMiito, trith aceoiiwiiWIrtioii ^ggntii fnadtfiHiii *q tlHl awatwr 
ot fuamgen, Imt the dtemAnji ; flCttn* toiM in witfi tliair 
loggege, end in the aeni^il^knMiME nrhetevtr «Mhi hnn nMil- 
eUe, end when et iaidiii|^ «e rtolwed oirt «l the>itatiiMi, we 
went to ele^i debate diiMeinforie, oonlent to be oC et elL We 
note to go alni^ thnni|^ to fiielo-OiteoT, the JBinniab linontier 
etetion, without etopphig et Petrogeed, tiie omditione there, from 
ell avconntR, being deidoeeble. 

There ie e legend that m long ee Fliloaniiet’e etetae of Peter 
on his charger staade hx>U^ fo^ over the Neva no hem slwll 
«HUtf to the city ; its i* *» foltows : After the seek 

Mbsoow it was feared jrat the French might tom northwards, 
and Alexander had nie||V art treasures moved from Si. Petera- 
bmg. and how best toavt in regard to the great statue of*Peter 
was tJii> subject of m^y a discussion. After one of these, 
Alexander heard the <ptter of heavy hoofs in the oourtyard and 
a loud voice calling iii#. It was Peter on his horse, and he sai I * 
** rVi not have me removed from the square, for as iMig ns T guard 
ni> city no hsim bMl come to Rt IVtcrsburg, and, if danger 
threatens, I will wan> my people." 

Alexander ewoke,A> And lie had been in dn'andsnd fur hi'> 
message, but e^^4nclined to the mystic he acce(iti‘ii the nicHssgc 
as final and tK^nder on his horse was not leinoved. Peter stiii 
looks forth over the dark waters of the Net a, hut neither ridei 
nor hone have come down from tiieir pedestal to help the tuwm 
in its present tnhniation. 

We aw'dee to find ourselves at Bielo-Ostrov. w'herc we were to 
remain id the train until tlie date of onr departure hbonld be 
fixed. We had roughly counted four hiindr^ Italian soldiers 
with os for repatriation, and their presence, we were told, might 
necessitate a qnarantme. It was a tine inoriiing, .ind a few 
energetic spirits strolhsl through th^ village street out on to the 
open moor. Summer comes late in these regions and is of short 
dniatfoD, but just at imscnt the otherwiie wimbre moor ha«l 
donned a pnrple garb and waa beautiful with hsatber-bioom. 
Swarms of flies inixsed over Uie peat pools, and bog myrtle and 
wild roaemary gave to the air a pieaaant, pungent scent. Hera a 
solitary birch or stnnted fir tree still form landmarks on the 
horiaott, but little by little, towards Sweden and Tjaplatid, even 
these disappear, and the peat bog stretches an endless waste of 
treacherous ground on which only ground berries and mosrat 
mibsist. A vest no>iiianVIand. hnt, if o|icned np, an inex* 
hanslible store of foei for fntora coming generatione. * 

Tt was pleasHit •rrambUng ever the treaehnons ground^ gatlMto 
ittc grs siB B and moawe, htrt our abeenoe had earned saqaeioa, and 

1 
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oil <w lotam w» wm MApft ifua to kwto too ototton-ywil 
a» inm of omok VIm nlMi tor toio woo too noov toidgo ood 
UMo ilMiim ooMing too fmtir Itoo. . Tboogh fpoodod « oiiber 
coto, too Bo¥io> C flte nri oi O i B i ifa eooJ to, boor of mm tfaoii ooo 
EngUtonuHr who, guided oomltoe mirtomot afgltt, hod toovod 
too murky woton of toot etraoa||to4 ||i otody oi^ hlto Hwodon 
or Morwoy. 

Tim otay at thin ototioa aoo not littucioua. Bielo-Utoor hai 
not any toilette or dimisg;rooma-^in foot, no aiwommndotion 
at ati, and the reotaurani faiA, blaonraffoo oioopted, no refimh* 
meiits to offer, nor did it provide ai»ineaBO fw ooddng toem. 
We wexe a veiy quiet party, and d^m the evenings -dnw 
together, and men and women alike tkhod of the many good 
things they aliould have to eat when tlM|Lgot to '* Blighty.*' On 
the tffird day, the ('ominibiiar softened tc!Xrd8 ns, and said a hot 
mid-day xnoal would be served at a little n to anyone willing to 
|iay for it. The JLtaliane were provided nternateiy with a 
u goat, iiiid a pig, and when we filed intMtbe inn wr saw their 
cHx>kh happily busy preparing the meat at an open fire. 

On the hfth day it was decided we i^ght |)roi*eeit on oiir 
jouiney. Itefore leaving wc rewarded iiir Coiuniissar hand- 
Miiuely tor the safety we had enjoyed m hN ^charge. Wc were* 
handed our {tasspoits, and were told « train Wi^|d be in waiting 
ut the Finnish station about two versts over thNfrontiei’. My 
hiisliand was not tnwsed as civilian, and had to remain behind. 
( tiir loiig-Miifering C'ciiiiiiiitte(‘ undertook to get the luggage across 
on little trolleys by line ; on the lati fill hndge our iiassports once 
iiioiv underwent inii'^ter ; then one b> one ue p«isHed out of Russia 
on to Finnish soil. I ttinied as I got over, and from a little 
einiueiKu* watched our purt\ cMimiug np. Tould they be English, 
tlu'se weaiy looking jHHtpIc, straggling m groups through the 
sHiid, moving slowiv, each carrying as much as their arms could 
hold* 

We arrived at the Fintiish station at throe o'clock, and were 
at once told off to have the Finnish notes we bad by us inspected. 
The hulk of them proved to Ih' falm* and were i^onfiseated. No 
train was visibie, but in the clean refreslimcnt room a limiti^d 
amount of coffee with milk was bcung scTved ! It c*oKiiinenced to 
rain dismally, and as our buudh*s arrived on the little troHeys! wo 
HorU*d them out as best we could in the growing darkness, and 
for the next $errn hours sat w*aiting and w'atching for the train 
which was to take us away. The wildest rumours circulatod. 
The Bolsheviks had destroyed the carriages ; we were all to travel 
in horse-trucks, or, worst of all, we were to be rtoun^ and not 
go on. However, about 10 p.m. a small local train with wooden 
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a«ii» and li|^t ooapliag lut tt. Urw boMa vara adM for tb 
IWiu Boldieta. Noom cand HMmiw bow tiiqr w»t. if bu 
tbqr could got in, wd a JfnkdiV accambli comwd. At mid 
night we moved off, and w tbe » forty*eight<biHin tcaveUed 
Clamped him tMmtnga in a botu J 

I do not care to remember thofl two dagra; jat tbeie was grad 
tobetbankfu! fcr,andwaaantmeFinniiiaathQcitieeatelagiaii 
of thanks for havii^ passed us safely tbrangh. The tdsgna 
anniAiiiang wtt aiiival did not arrive, so we took the httie 
by surprise. After passing^'bo many ordeals at Tcmeo, we gc 
thiongh to Harparanda, ;^nere everyone did thrir best to fee* 
and boose os, and prettj^ Swedish girls minislemd to our want* 
Next day our party splirnp, some hunying to Kristiaoa, other 
*o Stockholm, from wh& town it was hoped nows could bo sen 
and received from friri^ a in E^iand. 

From these beantifuL lean mties wc went down to Voss on tb 
Bergen Itailway, and ^ited our tom to be oonvcnientty takei 
across. 

K. IfANism BtiAxat. 
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AUBBIOA A8 \MELTINO-Mir. 


To the Editor of 9n Fomioatur Bwnw. 

1 0 

iMUl Character " 
m the now ctock 
a flnt launched 
^ American^" he 
nelting-i^t, and 
ue demiption." 
eenendoraed bv 
nion in mDeral. 
ripiion, m race 
lays the melting 
you are pouring 
tn immigranta a 
aoi operate with 
» say, the New 
ss has already 
Professor speaks 

wihtfiUly of "the JSngiiHh race " as though it into being by 
an act of special creation, instead of forming in a ^ndtiim-pot from 
a dosen ingredients, and being still subject to^^TOStion as 
Belgians are injected or Germans ejected. 

** If the Umted States were really a melting-pot,'* he further 
iiigcs, '* we should expect our people, coming as tiiev do from all 
races, to represent, es it were, the sum total of wbst all races might 
contribute to the common wealth of humanity. We might expect, 
therefore, to fifld in the United States much art, fine science, and 
a noble poetry " On the contrary. It is exactly what we should 
not expect. It is praciscly because things are in the melting-pot 
that they gpi fused into somethii^ else, and that something not a 
mechanical, but a chemical combination, need and unpredictable. 

Psychologically, too, the Professor seems astray when be deplores 
the lack among Americans of a common past. The immigrant, 
especially when young, is not cut off from his new country’s past : 
he appropriates it imsgiuntively. Professor Erskine seems to forget 
that even natives were not Actually present at their countiy's pasts. 
And his condusion that ** mir task is to make a common past of our 
own " would be impracticable were not America a melting-pot that 
coiiM bo trusty to K*nip hII the <ither jiosts. Tlie red trouhlotis 
not that America hns no pant, but that the getting of a past may 
^ America's only future. She may, in fact, harden into the same 
Narrow raoe-nationniisni as ull the European products of the melting- 
M. But raeaotime 1 rejoice to leani bm Professor Ezddne’s 
hmentations that her service is given to the Ood proclaimed by my 
■rama's hero—** The Ood of our Childran.** 

^ Ymin truly* 

IsbaHi Zairawiu.. 
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khMIhMI to wa wmnA 
■«*- 1 ^> <£% 

hiaiiwlf the ofioiel 


8 n»—Itt e yotf 
number b; Wt Mead< 

■entonoo, which idwMfU to i 
"Like our HeMjr m» 
hued oi the new Ohuroh." 

Whet Hem; VIU. 4i4 wee to ^ the wtole oi toe Pope’e 
iu r^ ctioa in Bngliuxl, whi^ wm 'omnprieed under the following 

1. Authority to lefonii g(M redrem hereueh, ormn end ebutee 
within the eeme. , 

S. inititudfon or oouniution of biihops oleot. 

8. m granthig to errionnen lirence* of niin>reRideni)P. end 
pe nniioian to hold iaon(!hvi one beneflor with cure of eoiiile. 

4. The diepeniing wifi oenonioel impediments of netrimooy. 

5. The wMption of dneels from the spiritual courts. 

If Mr. FtjOotk- Had is in possession of evidenoe that Con* 
stptine, " like Henry ]pn.," claimed to exerdse these prerogatives, 
or any ot them, hr woyvi do well to Tevsa] it to an espeetant world. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. H Idixt. 

ATHINaUH Clus. 

/sne nth. 


The Edkor of this Retieie do»$ not vndortake to refitm oi^ 
niamfor^ ; nor m on; eoie can he do w tmleM ettoer etompi 
or « etomped enoelope be letif to eooer ikooottof poetoge. 

It it odouabU toot arUdoi lent to t he Editor ehonid be tone* 
iBftffen . * 

, The Hnding of a proof te no guarantee of the eoeeptonee of an 
oftfoie. 
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iile6» u slie was bouml 
aUemaHveB before her 
EkI of the blockade, 
upon an enfeebled 


Ukbmakx liae signed the Treaty of 
to do even in her own interoRt, ginee 
were unconditional aroeptance and the 
which already had inflicted eo much 
iwpulation. There had l>een much talk the ** heroic gesture ” 
which was to have aocoui|igt^l the act cl signature in the diapc 
of a formal dadaration tl^ an assent ^msted by force could 
claim neitlier moral nor legal sanction. 1 >^'hile their actual 
sentiinentB can be known only to thciiiselvfs, the (jerman Presi- 
dent and National Assembly were wis' in abstaining from 
domofistrations oi tl&at kind ; they would hai'e served no practical 
purixise, and their ctTeci would have been to harden the temper 
u( their enemies, for wiiom peace was likew^Ve, if for other 
rctiKins, an urgent need. ^ 

It is worthy of note that while the National Assembly at 
Weimar votdd acceptance and fdgnatuie of the treaty by 287 
votes against 138, the French National Assembly at Bordeaux in 
1^<71 Hccepte(?tho jieace preliininanes laid down by Bismarck and 
the Ciencrais, ufter long verbal negotiations with Thiers and 
Favn', by 548 votes against 100. If, on the one hand, the termn 
miixised on Frani*e were not nearly so drastic* as those which 
(termany had to face, France, on the other hand, had not been 
exhausted by himgcr, and th** spirit of her iieople was not broken. 
(Considering what they have gone through, both during the war and 
sinco the Armistice, we may he magnaiiiinouK enough to admit 
that the Germans have be^ game to the end. Had they fought 
with better woajxins and for a better cause their military prowess 
and oiviliati endurance would have been the admiration of ages. 

Another memory of Jfl71 deserves to be recalled. Amongst' the 
minority in Bordeaux was Victor Hugo, who iudulgod in a pre- 
diftipn which must have sounded tbeairioal at the time. '* The 
come,** he said, " when France will rise again inrincible, 
aalwtaka back not only Alsaoe and Lonraine, but the Bhineland, 
with Mayonce and Oc^ne, and in ntum will give to Omany 
• mpublfe, so ftoeing her from her emperors, as an equivalent 
vob. on. t.i, e 
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i<ir tho detluouement ol The greater part of the 

prophecy has been hterally fufllni^p and it is not ^ fault of 
Marshal Jb'och and M. Ciei[ enoeaV^that the whole has not ooaoe 
true. a 

W'hilt* Yfe do well to rejoice tli^peaoe has been oonoluded with 
our pimcipal adversatj , it must^t be foigotten that half a doaen 
peace treaticb remain yet to hf signed, and that, aoooiding to a 
BntoJi Genetaly at least a^^^re of minor wuis are still in 
piogresb in \'anoas parts of / lie Continent and the Middle East. 
Mobt Jisquietiug ib the/ coudition ot Europe, where tho 
rumbling oi insurrection bwells m lueiiacmg ctescetido irom 
uearcfit wcht to iarlhe^ cast. Iguonng oui own industrial 

iroubleb, ui which we ii£'e not yet seen the w^orst, France, owing 
to a \nnet\ oi causebAithc high cost ol Iniug, fbod bCLtcity, 
iiuciupiounent, and jx>^"ioai diKteiui)eL is m that mood of deep 
aiiu»t which has so umii m iui lu^torv piesaged aociil lonvul- 
sioii . Ittl> bdid to hi hoiiejcoiiihed with Bolbhonsm ; Gennany 
is hoeihing with piiiMoiiate diM*onteiit . ilunguiy is under a 
\ioient lorin oi SoMef iiili , not oul> the l>alk.iii but all 

the little Statcb newiv lieateJ oi in eourM* ol < leation aic hjihting * 
JUuseiia lb still euguilM in anaich) and ehaos, and, to crown the 
dibnial talc, fani^ and disi «iSi^ uic stallnng tliioiifrh po|nilations 
alieady deiuoiah<l^d 1>\ jaotrac'ted waritUe 1 oinpiicatcd as the 
pi’uMcmh ol i:uio[H. w<ie li\e jtaib ago, tbe> have btconie 
iiiiiiieasuialdy moie so oaing to the iii1er\enuig events It netci 
bcioie, nidiikiiid lub k ined the Ithson that war is » game m 
wbicli both bidea lohc 


In laie td UTU'vahipled cimi aienation of dihunltics and th^ 
ticHsc^, wh.it contnbiitjoii d<>es ihc Tuatj ol Viisaillcs mak( to 
liu woik of seiiiiaJ {Ucjfiealiun** In returning tu this subject 
I wi'^h to do o un a loiisiruclnc, and not a di<tiuctne, critic 
In tin jiicsent dts|Hjatt state ol rumjK* it would be not onl> 
uiijiatnoticbul eiiiiiiual in aii\ man to do or hay anything designed 
to iriijNdc Ol |>itjiidic< tilt ‘•cttlciiicnt which ho ]in]>cnou«tly 
iieedtd Theis'^ms it “t kt nn t(M> laige, too ^t^noiis, too heavily 
v\<jglited with jKiNsibiiiljf . ol cmI or good to be dbciiSHcd in a 
|Kiu and (aptioiis spint Mouo\ci, kiiowmc something oi the 
ditfisulticb by which the lliitish and Auicncuii delegates were 
beset 111 then en(ka\oiii t>» reach a tolerable readjustment, 1 bold 
that the utmost allow aim must he made hv those who see diib> 
a|>|iuiQted that the wliok of the Fmirfiim Pennts liavn not been 
maintained in their cutiicdy. AU 1 would do, tlierefote, is V> 
[N>mt to cerium diteelion^ in which the treaty seems capable 
of improvement m buch a manner an to make more evirtain the 
secunty and permanence oi peace. 
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fimoenly au 1 would liUJbiaw my ooDclQsi(mb to be wrong 
Hid my apprehensions gKlnuesM^l believe that wo are not 
goi^ the right way to es^UKtfae coKiai oo-operation of Germany, 
which is so much to bo dewed, in the grave and urgent fatah of 
straightening out a crodceAnd disordered world. We have 
imposed upon her^a treaty inwving the most drastic, far-going, 
and complit*ated nieasares of^mi^ment, reparation, restraint, 
and control that ever figured international document. The 
|)rc-Kiip£ioKition of tins treaty andv the treaties still to be signed 
IK that their iirovuduns rest on fonX and tliat, if necessary, force 
will be used to coin[Jcl tlic obser^nce of them. The pre- 
KiippoBilion is fallaciotih; and the rei^n is not simply that, in 
the cliaotiu htsito ol Kiixujk', there is n(^{ toree enough to go round, 
uucf tJiat the iiatiuii^ hy which thi,^ force would need to he 
admiuistend will ueit'r again go to wu^to make good the failures 
of statesjiiaiisliip, hut that fon*e aloiicaoxcn li available, vrould 
p]o\e utterly inade<|nate to the tusk ox|^'cted ot it. If the peace 
jh to h(* secuic and real it must, in the^last rosort, be stay^ on 
tin* iiuitiinl gfssl-wiil and i‘ouiidenrc ot nil the (loveminents and 
nations wlucb uie |>artleh to it, whether they be friends or 
Chi mics. That uiu> not ht the rkH*tnnc oi the '*old diplomacy,*' 
hut It Is the only d«)ctrine to which th(‘ woi*^ will listen to-da>. 

Tliiuc no ignoring thi* Ktioiig and growing feeling, which is 
connned to no |)arty, <*lash, oi condition of sra'ieU , that the treaty 
t«) winch iMTiiiani'b signatun Im^ hcc»n required £)nis too much 
icgatd to the p.ist, tiK» little to tin* tntiin*. (lermany had to be 
liunislicJ, itnd |uimshod in tMunplary tashioii : ol that there was 
MC\cL aiiv fiiu'^tioii. Tlkiv was kkuii fc»r diflorencx* oi opinion 
onl\ touching (he spirit ol liei |niiiis1iniciit : w*bcther it was to be 
that ol Portland at lloistul- piiniHliiufMit administered on merely 
rcpri'bsiM* or on leiorinatnc pniici|>les. Vnquestionably the 
J^iitliiiul rcgiiiieii hue« Ihhmi chosen, and if that regimen is to be 
can led <Mit to the last extrciiu‘ then* will bo certain iniM'hiei as 
socni the piisonci is hxist* and * tui hib own ” again. 

Chic would liuxc Welcomed in the treaty more ol those “British 
ideas" of whiidi Mr. (rlad'*(one oiio« s|>okc as connoting a large 
luid generous \iow of hiinian ndatioiwliips — the view which Mr. 
Balfour no doubt hud in mind when he Tf»ferred recently V) the 

Eiiglish-sjica'king incthcHl of looking at the great nffairs of 
mankind and winch he right K denTibcd ns "of infinite value 
to the frcodoxii and progress oi Ibt* world.” Principles which 
ever sinct^ 1H71 the whole non-Gerniun world has condemned 
and exporatod ns evil and repnisixe, ha\e unhappily been gixen 
a new lease oi life. 

The world has been in a slate of war for five' — ^nay, for fifteen, 

G 2 
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if ifot for fifty years, living constant menaoe of cateh 

tropfae, like an Alfm villago unoi^^he avalanche. To-day it 
cinves fckr a dmble staite uf^tp6aoe.\ tei the suspicion is wide- 
spread that its forces, military, poli^al, and eoODOiniei are once 
more being mobilised for new jealoyAes, new hatreds, new feuds, 
new struggles. Jt is not the faiiPof the Beitidh delegates, of 
coarse, that the trcaiy has leooivph its present form — the remark- 
able apofogta of General SmutbMr his action in signing, tlioogh 
he dues not agree with it, is a/lirther proof of this— yet the fact 
reuiainb that it gives to Gcrman> no hot)e and no fair outlook. 
For that reason, hawe\er, i/givea no ho^x' to the world, and as 
it stands the world will nov#r settle down under it. 

In a previous article* Jfdrew attention to some of the iiioi'e 
berious international dan/ rs wliich are likely to arise oub of 
the teriitorial stipulatioiibPl the treaty. Hut mouM^uious re^xsr- 
eussions of a diflerent kmd ure equally certain, some of tlieiu 
intimately affecting oiiJ own national liie. (ixilisation, we 
ho|>e, has been saved forftho present, but already wc can see that 
in many respects it will Henceforth be differeiit from wliat it has 
been in tlie past. Our social systejii lies in the crucible bc^fure 
our very eyes, ami the economic aiul |K)litical trunriformatioiib 
which will rebult i^\ in the cud be e|x>chal. Already the effect 
upon the attitud(^F labour to the rest of MKUety is upsetting all 
existing political xxibtulatcs and calculations. It cuiiuot be dciiic*d 
that the treaty has proved a rude rebuff to the awakened and 
liberated masses of Genuany, and that labour throughout tlu* 
world so interprets it. Jt is a fact ui treiiieiuioiH higni|icance that 
wherea*- five years ago the wctrking classei^ everywhere joiiunl hand^ 
in a struggle foi the 4)verthrow* ol Old Germany, as ix^rsoniiiod b\ 
her autocracy and mihtaribm, they are to-day organising reHiMunce 
to a XHXice which they regard Ob nieiincuig to New Cieriiiany as 
|x*rhOiufied by her tnuinx>hant dciu(H*iuc\. Jjabfiiir seoh in the 
treaty merely a dreary rexietitioii of the diplomatic hettlements 
of the xiast ; it hears much about transfers of territory and 
Ix>pu]ation and the shiiting of |K>litical and economic )x)wer, but «t 
misses those terini> ot broad-visioned justice and iiicrey and 
peace ” of which J^CHidPiit Wilson h)Kike in one of his later 
spoectess; it fears also that, in the absence of Hafeguarda of which 
there is as yet no sure promise, this jx^ace is not going to make 
the world '* safe for democracy,'* but rather to hand it over 
to the [lower of a new and w'orK* system of inilitarisni, into whoao 
toils may l>e dragged peoples' whose hapinness and pride it haa 
hitherto been that they have escajied the galling yoke of the 
Continental military system. 

ih FcttTKiomLy libvisw, July, 1019. 
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LetM not daoahB 
of ttui wair M 
oggreamve power Chan 
for the oootrd oIJitEitanii 
flee ui ihe jmeer fnttm i 
labour party* togatlier witlSI 
over-increaring degree of 


^tegeoieed labour is coming, out 
yhget* more aelf-oonacious* more 
\ and it *ia making a Ixdd bid 
pol2^. What we aball inevitably 
t* world-wide eonaolidatioii of tlie 
gravita&m to its ranks in an 
i from that aeotion of advanced 


middlo-claaa Idberaliam whidi me kept its faitli in ideali^ during 
the last few years of trial, wheHmoral courage has so diligently 
cultivated the retirement of Wmsworth’s modest violet. 

Already we have a foretaste of wh^ is in store for us. Germany 
has otteii been reproached in the& past for having 'inflicted 
Rocialism upon Europe The war ha4 brought Social Democracv 
into power in that country for the fl^tst time in its history, and 
the (leace terms will unquestionably »'^>ring into operation appli- 
cations of the Sociali^iiic pnnciple Var transcending anything 
that could haw been anticipated five^ years ago Merits and 
dements are alike relative, and in the piescncc of uhat is vaguely 
called Bolshevism Socialism lias become a doctrine almost of 
nUra-respeciability.^ In Germany far-going measures of " social- 
isation ” have been foreshadowed in relation to mines and 
electricity; and other spheres of enterpnse now controlled by 
[irivote capitalism mil no doubt be appropriat'd as circumstances 
may require. What is lioing done in Germany is being imitated 
in other parts of the uorld We see the effect in our oTin country 
in the demand of the colliery workers that coal and its exploita- 


tion shall be nationalised, and had not the Gos ernment of its oun 
motion decided to exercihc a wide control over the transport 
s\htein there would not have l>een wanting strong labour pressure 
with a view to State action there likewise These new departures 
mav he good or had, but that they are part of a great transition, 
of which only the beginiiiiigs have yet been seen, cannot w'ell 


l>c doubted. 

Nor will rcfxTcussion l>e wanting in the domain of constitu- 
tional life. Those of us who are old-fashioned monarchists have 
looki'd on with as much amasement as apprehemdon while 
experienced statesmen have applauded and connived at the 
doctrine that ancient empires may be overturned with little 
ceremony as though they were apple-barrows, and immemoriar 
sovereignties be dragged in the dust, for mere considerationB of 
military tactics. The doctrine is a dangerous one. Bepublican 
statesmanship may do that sort of thing with impunity ; it^ is 
different in monarchical States. Of the few monarchies which 
still remain in the world — do wo ever reflect how few they are?— 
none, happily, is more securely rooted in popular affection than 
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that q{ oar land. Neiverthfilesll^ dmbtfnl vudom to t^jgb 
modern democracy that the fol|(o|6uto& pnnciidea of poUtieal 
ocdar— tradition, hiatocioal cantinin^ %gitununa-ssaa be ignored 
and oast afdde ^likc espMef aaimm of Pythagoiaa or Cardan. 
Let republics talk tepiiiblkniusm, fcf« it ia their right md duty > 
but in the British Empue it is a^^-sighted policy to propagate 
the idea that while monaieby i^good for us we are p^ectly 
juatifiod in oon.']>iring for its ov^mow in otlier countries ; and it 
is un{durdonah1e bhndne^wi to /ipioae that the transference of 
masses of ixople from one jrfitein of goroniment to another 
unthont their assent being ^ed— as the monarchists of Prussia, 
Austria « and Bussia to tlie of roland--oaunot endanger, 

or at least picjudice, the dfpia&iw tradition in our own country. 
The nionaiehical principle h one tind iiuliviKible : weaken it in one 
place and it is wedikened e'^^ryuhcre, foi its greatest strength lies 
not in sanctity but m soii^iuent. To toa<‘h the democracy that 
monarchy can claim no higher sanction than diplomalir oi mili- 
tary’ expediency is iritlin|f of a dangeious knul, which inny one 
day cost us dearly. 

Tn the prevailing tem|kT ot Huru^H^ iiiosi lui|>efiil but is tlu- 
existence of tbr licnguc of Nation^ H is Iruc that without a 
peace that has a tolerable chance of eiuluiMiR*c the Ijeagiic will 
never differ in ch^aitoi aud pur|)ose from the armed alliance 
of whicii it IS the olt-<priiig, hut (oi that reason ihc assoc*iutcd 
Powers w'ill almost certaiiiU be <*uin})elled to leconsider serioiHly 
the first finiKlied piodiut ot the Pans t ouf< rs'iice, with a view to 
the early reMsion of such proMHoiih as can Im> shown to contain 
elements ol dangei ui to CKcuMiiii lor net*dlesH liictioii. 

ITappily the question oi n^MNjcut i** not one ui inciely academic 
mterebt. aud the Mlasl (io\eriinuuit-« tbeiusc'hes have siud so. 
T refer to the Note of Juiu ItUli iii which tiu*> remindtHl the 
Crenuau delegates that th« tttaiy ^ol Versailles) creates the 
iiiacFiinory for the |icsiccful udju^timuii oi all inteniatiuUiil 
problems by discussion and i^oiisciit. and whereby the settlement 
of 1919 itself can 1 k' iiio«iiiu*d iiom Uiiic to tinic to suit new facts 
and new conditions us they .iiisc*." 

Perhaps the most uigeiit (|Ucstioii that <’ullti for reconsidcratiqn 
18 that of the admission of (icniiuiiy to the League, Htnoo tlie 
revision of the treaty without free negotiation with the piiiicipal 
party to it would lead to no satisfactisy tesuh. It is obviouu that 
Germany cannot be admitted at a moment's nf>tic*e, hut the sooner 
the door is opened to her the b<*ttcr for her and for all countries. 
Those who object to her admiwuon argue that she could not be 
trusted to keep her word. While underiftaiiding this doubt I do 
not cdiare H. I believe that the exchange value of German 
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tnwliy pMgM ^ looitdfeiJyriUy^ »iytd>My in the nsaj: 
futove* tboogb it my not mgm mA {w in our gen^tion. 
Not only mj it be MmmeMwt G|nni^*« nSbm henceforth 
will be in more hooert hMSwnt in&eet, if not foraite, would 
oonvinoe her of the danger w any fature breadi of faith. 
Germany would oertniiily be greater danger outside the 
lieague than within it ; ootiide » would be able, if ao diapoaed, 
to intripie at oonirenienoe* whifl^nside ahe would intrigue at 
her peril/ for then ** The eomm^Mnae of most would hoid a 
fretful realm in awe." That an nmnnocaratised Gennan empire 
eonld not form part of a League ei free nationR goes without 
flaying, and at the present moment the omisKtntionfll organiflation 
of New Qermanv is still undetermined. Let us make it plain, 
however , that directly Germany pats on the wedding garment 
rile will be welcomed to the feast, and t'e shall do ipuch to con- 
finn the German nation in democratic ways. 

Tf in suggesting oiher directionB in which the treaty might 
ht> reconiddered with advantage, T return to the territorial 
(|uesti(»ns dealt with in the last number of this ’Rm^ipw, the 
reason is that it is theae questions which constitute the greatest 
menace to future peace. There are two things which a proud 
natsm will nluavs be prepared to maintain and if neoeswiry, as 
liuuitin naliw w to fight for — its honour and its ttrritory How- 
••vei larec the indciiinit\ which may he obtained from Germany, 
she w’oiild m•^er c'ontemplate a war of revenge for the mere 
]ii]rposc of recovenng her lost milliards On the other hand, 
iiowever small the loss of territory which is hers bv ripht. there 
c*au never be* a certainty that she would regaid its cession as 
final, and wvuild not seek t4> wrest it from alien hands when 
eircuiiisfaneop changed to her advantage For that reason T am 
(‘onvineed that the Tioagii** of Nations owes it to the world and 
the future that the Polish quest wm should be reopened, with a 
view to an adjustment whieh htdb Oemianv and Bnssia would 
1)0 willing to accept. The stipulation that a pUhvaie sliall be 
taken in Upper Rilesia apd the treaty imposing upon the Polish 
Rtate obheationfl intended to safeguard civil nnd religions rights 
and to protect alien nationalities and the Jews are evcellcnt as 
a beginning, but they do not touch the main issue It is .well 
known that there was a moderate Polish party which would have 
been satiifled with a State of far less ambitions proportions than 
the one propoacsl. and that this party has no faith whatever in 
the permanenoe or even long duration of the arrangements made. 
That a different course was followed is due primarily to the 
attitude of France, obsessed by the fatuous idea of an Eastern 
buffer Rtate ; yet it is a misfortune that onr own Foreign Office 
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■houU have aUowed itMU mto ibe lM»d« «f PdMi 

extremwta^ iiurtmd of £Meii«igl||^ oonuguete of tamfiMM mm* 
who would haw pKorarredfjiees tn^tcury with** imapM of 
Hociiftity to whdeaalo eaqirofHjstkv the certain hoitflity of 
the neighbouring Stitae. L 

All that we know of the oTenlg, which have occurred in Pdand 
Hince the Aiouatice pdntt to^e wiad^ of delay in rariang 
effective the new frontier aifpOgementa. Inordinate territorial 
ambitiona liave l>een whette^k^thm; contiguons States have been 
invaded ; iiiilitariBm is ranijiant ; intdleranoe and persecution ate 
the portion of the Jewish ipinorities. The Warsaw eorrespondeut 
of thd 7'Anes telegraphed a few days ago : “One cannot help 
feeling that it is a pity that so many young men who should be 
working on their farms or finisliiiig their education are doing 
drill instead** This iui(itariBing of the new Polish Republic is 
nioie Ihdn a pity, it is a disaster, and unless it is checktMl Kasterii 
Kiiro^x^ may heconiu a shambles. 

One of the best things that could hapfien for EiiFO(Hf and fc»r 
IVtlaiid is that Russia should speedily recover strength and impose 
a resolute virariiing, “Another Poland, perhaps, but not this!** 
Jf this cannot be hojied iar, the next best thing is that the Allied 
Governments should defer the execution of their PoKbIi scheme, 
so far at least us Russia and Gortunin are concomed, until the 
question of froiitierh can be reconsidered. The Poles have 
w'aited a hundred ami fifty years for national rebirth: it would 
not be an iiiiuutigated misfortune if the tinul deliiiiitatioii of the 
new State wen* deferred until it i*ould be coiihiininiated in a 
calmer atiiiOHpliere a year or two lienee In the meantime Polish 
statesmanship would be able to pruxe its capacity within a 
narrow range of res[Kmsibili(y. 

f)n the Saar Valley question I would make this ]iraeticnl 
suggestion. The stipulations for administration by an Inter- 
national Cuinniission and f<ii a pl^hisnte were admittedly adopted 
as a compromise to the Fiench proposal of pure annexation. A» 
M. Clemenceau piohably knows by tiow that annexation is 
impossible at any lime, and ah tlie substitationary arrangement 
is everywhere viewed with deep disfavour, there would aeem to 
be np valid reason for retaining these provisions. It the creation 
of an extra-territorial authority is really necessary in order to 
guarantee to Prance the stipulated supply of coal, much more 
necessary is it that all German Government buildings and banks 
dioiild be put under similar control in order to guarantee the 
fulfilment of the financial provisions of the Treaty. Tf, Iwwcvcr. 
such a safeguard can be diqiensed with in the larger matterf it 
cannot be needful in the smaller. It is obvious that if Germany 
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ha^iMaxA qpflrtioii Jike Vwar OMl^pply Ae would tear 
the whole doeafoent to ))ieS I orgOi therelovB, that the 
creaticm ot the toWttfdtenh^o^ whidi ia to teach Praeeia how 
to adminiater her itoeady wdently administered towns and 
vinages still mote perfectly l^uld be postponed* If the ex- 
pbitation of the oo^ mines pn^^s smoothly and harmonioasly, 
why set up at all a totally unncessary super-authority, *which 
could only create oonfusion and friction where it need not 
exist? If these provisions were to disappear nobody would be 
.the loser^ and not only Germany but the whole world wqpld say 
“A good riddance 1’* 

Ruch a 69liition would have a material advantage of great value 
ior Wance. Everyone with knowledge of the subject is aware 
that the Saar coal la not the great need of France; this coal is 
inferior in cpiality, it is bad cfiking coal, and it is, therefore, 
iiKelesH for her iron and steel industry. The revisiou of the Saar 
Valle} IMTOvimonb in the way suggested would make it possible 
lot Fiance to obtain, it so di8|x>bcd, pait of the roal she requires 
troiii the Saar and the rest from the Kulir basin, an arrangement 
uhich the Gentian delegates have already proposed. 

1i is not necesMary to repeat the arguments already advanced 
lioni the international standpoint against refusing Germany a 
share of colonial empire. It is, nevertheless, my profound con- 
Mction that if we try to keep Germany pennaiientl} out of Africa 
we must ex])eet t«' see her one day fighting her way back there. 
It IS inconceivable that Belgium, niUi a }x>pu]ation of seven and 
a half niilhoiis, should have an empire of nearly a million square 
miles, that a decadent couiitr\ like T’ortugal. with a population 
of •-i\ million**, should have an empire ol 600,000 square miles; 
that France, whose jMipulatioii is decreasing, and which has never 
(4»lonisetl at all in the true m'tw* of the word, should have an 
empire of nearly five million square miles; while Germany, the 
thud greatest industrial country m the wmrld, with a prolific 
{Kipulation of between sixty and s^^venty millions, should he 
dcximod to perjietiial excluMon from the ranks of colonial Powers. 
Thohe who hold that sneh an ineijuitable status can last are 
welcome to their belief, but it is perilous to stake the •peace 
of the world upon a hypothesis so slight. 

The answer to the common ^ibjection that German colonial 
administration has lieen guilty of much cruelty ia tliat Germany 
does not stand alone in this respect — our Allies, Belgium and 
'Portugal, were recent sinners, and our own hands have not always 
been as clean as now — and that while not one of the Powers 
ever raised a protest against this cruelty until the war broke out, 
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1 have a suspicion that some o^ilicse rapmts i^l henceforth be 
permanently ‘'out of print.” 

One word more on this j^bject. Almost without a sifigle 
exception, Germany's eolon^ were no man’s land before the 
iK*capied them; not one was the result of conquest in the way 
that oiiT own colonial empire was founded. Nay, more, far firoQi 
invading the rights oi other white nations, she acquired these 
cotoiues by interna tioiia] treaties, mo-^tly with Great Britain, 
wlo recoired valuable ecimvalents, but also with France, and in 
one in^tauce with America At the close of a war, one of whose' 
most soloiunly avowed puijioses was to re-establish the sanctity 
of iiitei national law and ngreeinents, it is not <*onifortiiig to be 
told that these* treaties now mean nothing at all. 

When in ldf)7 Dundus told the House oi C'oiiiiiioiis that “next 
t(» the de^tructioii oi the enemy’s sea |iower tlie i>csl jioliey that 
we could ioltow would Ik' to captiiie their eplomox/' Ko\ asked ; 
“Was, then, aiiiie\ati<in the pwqHwe ot the wai‘^“ The question 
comes bacK to n** after a hundred yeais, and tlie answer is that 
when this comitty entered niKin the war it declared hcloie (tod 
and all the world tliut it sought no KcdfisJi objecd My suggestion 
here h that njK)ii bei adiiii*«sion 1i» the licagtie ol Nations Gei 
maii\, lfs>, should lia\c a share in the colonial mandates Ixxik- 
mg to the iutnre, I am (Confident that it would be to our interest 
to make way foi her In the parfitnm ol (lerniHiiy'H c«>lonies 
Ennlund, to iih* an inelegant phiti'^e, lia^ “done herself well “ 
— |fcrhaps too well foi her {vrnmiieiil comiort and health. Those 
who behe\e, hc»we\er, that our \llies are as satisfied as ourndves 
with srrangeiiientH hi gicatly to our advantage would do well 
to read the coiiiiiieiit*^ UfHin tiie subject which have ap{)Cared in 
the French, Vtaliiui. and e\c*ii tin* Vitiericaii }*n*KK. If our present 
fnends criticise* iis m» liedy now, Indoie the signatures to the 
first tnaty of coikhihI and ficiue hh dry, wliat iniiy he exfM^cteil 
when the blcsiiu of tlie alliance has woin oil and new* men come 


ufjou the*]jolitical scene to whom the (ich and obligations of the 
present hour make no over|K)weririg iip|)eal? It is hard for 
individuals, and slill harder for natioiiri, to renounce advantage, 
but there are times when renunciation is a gain as well as a 
merit, and this is such an occasion. To forgo for the sake of the 
w*or]d*8 future tranquillity, if not for the sake of equity, part 
at least of the great accession of empire which has fallen to us, 
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would be to Uto np to*lnjg||Ct dictimi of Pitt, utteted after 
Ttufelgw : ** England hea^^ hemeif by Jbex epertkma; 1 hope 
ahe will save Europe by hBexam^e.’* 

As to the eeonomio stiprationa of the Treaty, I would only 
flay that they diould be bixvht into complete harmony with, 
and be strictly limited to, the^My purposes which can justify any 
interference in the internal fl^s of Germany-— the exaction 
from her of a due indemnity anAthe needful adjustments* which 
will be required by the territoml changes when these have 
received their final fonu. It is clear that some of the stipulations 
have no bearing whatever upon these purposes, but are* deliber- 
ately intended to cripple and imjioverish further an already 
broi^u and demoralised nation, to press Gennan> back into the 
position of a third-class i\)wcr, to side-track her, to compel her 
to fight again for a place, no longer in the sun, but at bcbt ui the 
tihado, in ia(*e oi the inost fearful odds which ever confronted a 
people. Most certainly that is not the uay in which the Biitish 
and AinerK*uTi delegates regard the Trc^aty, but it is the view and 
ext»eetat]oii of Fra nee. The Figaro it* one of the most responsible 
of F'rcnch joiirnulh, and it wiites. **Wheii specialibts come to 
oxanniie closed} the sironglx-woxen tiS'^ue of huuucial obligations 
ini|)OM‘d on the enein} , and the fiue-s]>uu ineshes oi these clauses , 
they will that they eon^^titute a temhle net from which 

German} can no^er <»bca]M\ howe\ei much she may try, becaube 
hhe will be kcj»t within it b} the alliance between the United 
States, Great Bntuin aiul France” Th.il ^iew may do for 
bVance, but it will neier satisiy England noi, I am confident. 
\merica, who, with her luige and iiifinential Teutonic [lopulation. 
simply dare not Ujne o]>en a leNtering wound in the German 
body politic. What is it but the spirit ol bliKMl-thirsty General 
Flumenthal nJinnts? llwali bow that hard old soldier wrote 
of France in his diur\ uiidei date Febiiiar\ *Jlth, IS71, when the 
war was over * ”The hoatcii eiieiii} be so bled that he will 
not be able to ri<«e ag«du for u hiindiiHl \ears , chains must be laid 
about him io prevent bun tnini khmi thinking of re\enge.” 

Tt should and will be the object of AngbvRaxou statesmanship 
to see that the inxmomic stipiiliitions are restricted to their 
legitimate jmrposc, and are not invoked on behalf of a policy of 
strangulation against German} : and the best way of assuring 
this would be to lighten whaUwer measuros can be shown to be 
unnecesflarily amere or to harass and inijK^de Germany’s efforts 
to recover her credit, her lost commemial standing, and her 
shattered prosperity. To do this is our interest no less than our 
duty. Two policies aro open to the Allies : either they may try 
delibenitelv to keep Germany fKKir and as a consequence obtain 
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cohreBINmdil^[Iy little in the mjr iiMiiauiitiaej er tluij nmy 
place no obetecba in the wey cl revi^ end Mtin 

they cannot do ie to 

kSkiw the first of theae polidea yet aecim the oitantageB 
of the second. The first people/^ rebel agiinst conditions of 
exoeaslve hnrdineM would be thninillionB of the toilers, and in 
their leaurtance they would hn the active sympathy of their 
comrades in ether lands. WeXave learned to take seriously the 
menace of **general strikes." /jet us be careful lest in its passion 
for solidarity Labour should become indoctrinated with the 
alluring idea of world-strikes, and convince itself that its collec- 
tive interests can best lie served by mobilising its forui's for 
bystematic warfare against society. 

A critic of my earlier coutributbn to these fxiges on tlie 
IVealy of Versailles objtvted — ^if it uus an objection — that 1 
"look mainly to the future " Rather 1 look alUkgeiher to the 
future, whose interests arc lor me absolutely imramount. In one 
of Crom weirs siieeches, than which there exists no better reading 
to-day for those who hold w*ith Hurke that fioliticB should he 
"morality enlaigcd," there iKxnirh a iwssage which applies with 
Miigiilar appropriateness to the present situation. It is the 
speetdi with which the Protei'tor ojicncd the llanhones rarlia- 
luent of 1053, after the Revolution had Y>een fought to a finiidi. 
The conditions which he had to meet were KuhstaiitiHlIy thorn* 
which face iib to-day, excefd that lim prohleins were mainly 
national, ours Ixith national and interiiationaL While determined 
that the nation should "rt*ap the fruit of all the blood pnd treasure 
that had been ‘i|x*nt in tins cause,” he >et added: "I think 1 
may say fur myself and my fellow -oflicerw that we have rather 
desired and studied healing and kKiking forward than to rake 
into sort*'* and to hxik hackw'aiii.” And later he s|)oke again of 
the urgent task of thi* day as "lieuliiig and settlement." "lt*8 no 
fault," he said, "to aim at |)erfection in M*ttlemeni." 

Healing, eettlem^nt, holing fortcartl! Therein lie the secret 
and the essence of supreme stateMiiiunship in thebe distracted 
days; everything else ib fallacy, uoiinlerfoit, deoeptkm, futility. 
Passion, hatred, prejiidicp- -these* lm\e swayed the world and will 
sway at in all ages; but they liavo never healed a wound or dried 
a tear ; they have never inspired men to the highest and best that 
IB in them ; they have never helped mankind forward. The world 
has had an experience of the horrors of war which will never 
coRse to haunt the memories of the generations now living like 
an ugly nightmare. Still it is in the throes of an agonising 
travail, and we know not whether the reHuU will be a living birth,' 
f^ir of proiuibc, or a nioriHtroiiB aburtioii. lYmco Treaties, 
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1>«gtteR of Notioiu, and rioM will not «m and aaanre 

the'fotnta. At bottou gnat naa^ tiw need of 

new idaala. '*BeforiiiaitH»|nll be fow bait aaemty,** Cnmvell 
told the Bariiament in on^pf Ibe apeechea already oiled : he 
plaoad it before “foioeR, watchinga, posta, atrength." 

What ie neeaaaary in thA nation ia that all its dvic 
relationB ahaU be reotganiaed iVnIiat may be called a “peace 
footing ita party life, ita coiuaitiona of patriotiam, its %dtioa> 
lional and eccloaiaHtu'al agencieaT^ind the like; what the indi* 
vidnal needa ia an outpourmg of faith in mankind and hia own 
better nature, diatmat of which ta tlie secret of half the bittemcaa 
and aoapicion which would (leriietiiate, m a state of peace, the 
corroding hinrit of war. In our dealingh with the enemy nations 
and 'pre-eminently with Ornnany, we cannot and hhould not 
forget the paat ; but ndther alxmld we allow the past to obaeas 
iia to the exclusion of concern fm the future. If we want a 
durable peace, we must bo pre[»arcd to pay the price, and part of 
the price will be conciliation, now or latei Let ua, then, stretch 
conciliation to every safe and lawful limit, not for the enemy’a 
sake, but for our own and the woild’s sake, leaving the rest to 
the “Power not onrselvea that makes for ngliteousneas." It is 
the mo‘'t that we can do for the days that lie Iwforc and beyond 
ns, bnt it is also the least that wc should do. 

WlLMlM nvRBTTTDvWROV. 
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Thb Peace Treaty with tierinawhuiii receive a oonsulemble 
amount of uufatouiable cntici*^u/ »^ime have complained that 
the tenna imixited iijKin (Tcmuu^Hrere unduly lenient, and others 
that thej \\eje uiiiliil> sc\eie.^hal the Peace of Vc^rhailloR was 
not a i)euce b} iiiutiiiil coiikuit, but was an nngenerouK pt*iu'e> a 
peace of vengoanee, and a |)eaed of \iolence which humiliated 
(rein aif\, and which ineMtably would lead to another war. For 
insta icp, (fczieial Smuts said, in a statement which tvas piibbalied 
immediately after the signature of tl'e Peace^ and whleh created 
a good deal of siMi&i«tiou - 

** 1 have signed thc^ IV«ie zkit litMfluiiik I coiiMiltr it a siitNfiu*t m 

document, but beiau<4* it is iiii|ierativ« h ue<efAiir\ iKMKiht the aar. . . 

'* The promiM of tht ti«a lift, ihi M*tnr\ (it tb* xnat Iminaii idi^als (ur 
which the p ople^ ha\f sh«d tiu t hi nl amt thdi tott^ui* -tiut, th*« 

fulAlment of tht ir H^piiatu ns nnanlsH nin inteni.ifi tm) oid*i and n fiiiT*r, 
better world are not aiiton in ibis r*Hat\ and Mil nrvt lie Mntl*n in 
treaties. . . There are ^ riitdul s»n) irnMits uht'h ivill mhI tesiMiui 

There aie giiaranteea laid dtuen ul uh ii« ii4 Ik p> will ^ m n he f mnd out i ( 
iiatmon> witti the n*\\ p<at<fi' * tnjMt ml uiiinntd «ti(i* i <m him i 
(oemiea. There are punishuir nt ^ f •< lad utd \»i 'ii st of Mliuh a ihIiii 7 
mood ma^ yet prefer to pa'K, thr spt'irai d <»hh\i n TIhi* ut ituletiimtK^ 
stipulated uhieh eannut ht \irh*l v ih nt c 7 to» h» th 'iulnstrml 

resnal of Fiirope and \hith t* u 11 he in th >ntfiiit« t uli t iiiid«r tie *» 
tolrrahh* and nnidtrate.” 

Of {oiiisc the Trcai\ h«is wiak s|Nits, but that is onh 

nutui.il It was drawn up b\ l.illib]t> human beings who horuMh 
eudeavoiiii*<l to icconcih and hninioinsf us fur a^ wus [Hishible. 
the alnio««t irieionciluble and ^ci\ insistent dciimnrU and ah)>iia- 
tionsdf a nuinUu of State*^ II«)W(*\et, (he fact that tin cvtreiiiHts 
in the two f)p|)Ositc rtinjif. nn» c({it»11\ dissatisfied with the Treat} 
stipulations si^ems m induati* that the stntcmnen at Vcr^illes 
have Mteceeded in htccnng q judicious tmd sane middle coursi* of 
moderation between the extiavaguid and the practi<*Hl, and that 
they have in a large measure siims*fb*d in tsunbiniiig «a*ntinient 
and rdhliani, the desirable with the {lossible. 

After all, only a war which, owing to mutual exhaontion, haa 
ended in a draw can l>e closed by a inuici* of underatanding und 
of mutual eoiiReiit. Such a fieaee is iiiijMissible in a war which 
haa led to the complete di feat of one of the antagoniatn. Hia- 
torical exfierience and conniion senses tell na tliai no military and 
warlike nation which liaa grown great liy aneceaafiil war, and 
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wbiah pomi a m n fizmly frtAlislw miliWcy traditkmB, such as 
(Mrmiuiy, ever fovgets or dofcat, however deserved, l>ut 

rttnvee to reverse the verdiotC^tf^ b&a nioceesfulfrer of revenge, 
(is estahhehod ebarecler toows it ifiQioiiible for such a nation to 
cemeiude With ita victor s a^ac*e of agreement, l>e it ever so 
generous. No nation, not ovA the most |>eare(ui one, ever oou- 
bents to lobe its great positioimn the ^orld hy militaiy defeat. 
ronscqiif^nlK . it was absolutelyw^*(>sH,ii;( to 4 one hide viitb Ger- 
many a ijeace of secunty. Toltt djflerentl> ^uuld havt^ been 
either cnnunal or suicidal lolly. 

It ih etis> to he geiioious at other |>oopleV cost It would, 
Iterhtips, have lM*cn iioMihle tor Great Itntaiii and the •Vniied 
StaWs coiiihined tn iihubt^ tliinr predottniiance h\ inducing the 
iiatic^ns alheti and UMhOciatori with them to sign a pt*n(*e nioie 
favourable to iteiinanv Such a ]H.Mce would 4*t*rla]ni\ not lia^t* 
satibhed (tenuaii^ , tuil it would ha\4* giaieh dibs«i(mh»>d 
Miles, the nati<iii*< winch treiiiianv hail att.irkiMl The non-Anglo 
Saxon nations liaxc stit]tic<l fai tiioie 1>\ the wai than 

ha\e tin I nited ^taich iiui Cucai Hiiiain, iimI tin a would have 
(Oine awav fioin the i’l at e ( on..ies«^ with tin hitler ieiding ot 
Iciving h(* 4 U] 4 li(ait*d aini lohhMl t»i iN»i»a\««l. I>\ then pntmiH in 
wai lit lice a in loiis [sac whili rna sitihfving Ireiiiiain, 
luitilit huM* piepauMl tin* wav toi in iiiU- \nulivSa\oii alliince 
h 4 >ad«*d hv <Miinaii\ \x tin (oiiguns (d \ leiina I ngland lud 
UusHia ttcMted dct4*att*d Kiaine with tin iiliiiost peneiosjtv The 
( Iuiiun oi i*iii*«mi |(ii leriilotnl and liuancn) 4N>in|)tns«ition at the 
< oM ot the Frein h met with fhtciiiuneil imi^hsli (i|(|K>'*)ti<»n, ainl 
the eon^Mpicnec that the Piii'^Miaiiv < (insult itd thenisjlve** 

deiraiiiled hv ijiiglainl That iiiav he seen tioiii tin wiitmgs cil 
iinidenherg. linn Inildr, Sit in, i>hi4 liei , (uu iscm’ lu lltiueloith 
I'ruhsia K hiatoriam, wni 4 *is. tml nlati sun n In Id up I'^ngland to 
obloqiiv iiml conttiM|ft 'Hit v inver luiLive 4>i ti»rgt>t 'I Inw 
created the legend that 1 luland emied Ptitssia ami sftove to 
keep hcT down Tliiis a ((hIuij nf haii«d ot rngland .nose whn h 
grew fiiHii thsadt* to devach*. nid wlinh cnlininateil in the attac*k 
of 1911 and III the Inui/ud loathiiit, 4*1 the l''iiglish I'eople by 
which It VI an accomiiametl. 

In the opening wntt H4*eb ot lus gieat speeeli of .lulv Jlid. 1919, 
Mr 1iiii>d G4*oig4' 4h*M*rihed the chaiiu^ter of ilie IVsce Treaty 
in the following w<nds- — 

' The laKt tini^ J lia<1 Uii> op|vttumt4 «>t yiMitssmc the 11 niM iii)itii tint 
rifwtv, itH mam outlines hud iutu s«ttl«il r th*ii to oall i( a 

but, a juot, Ttesiv. 1 adhin I'll ttmt d< iipti >11 Tb« t tmt are. in 
nnaTi\ ret^pectH. timUt itmio to imposi u|bai t tountrv T .1 Mi viiit tin 
vibtfb it roqiiit«s. Kiillmon Uirihl n«>ildbRt( Inen tin (hDs «cit*nr(«b 
if ihe> bud «iioi*e^od. . . /' 
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ThoD^ the term* of the iWy W app^er teMlde to Oer* 
nutty and to the Oenmns^inhi^^ for e graot Mintry 
whii^ thought itself inviuoibb eodUr out otanipoleat io be uttely 
defsated**4hev are undoubtMly ju^» aHltoogh aae stem. 
Moreover, candour ciuuitcls one Ui my that the jusCke of the 
^treaty is tompered with mercy a^d ooosidetatioD. Its stipula- 
tioDB demand three things: O ki|ieu8atioii, punishment^ and 
set'iirity. l.et us »of)aratcly i^m^der each of them. 

The nations attacked by tie^iany were justly entitled to com- 
[ieii>ation in 'full. The damage inflicted hy the war is absolutely 
iiumeasiirable. The value of the human lives destroyed and the 
loss ari*ang through men having l>een crippletl or invalided for 
life cannot be computed in terms of money, and equally lui* 
nif isurable is the damage which the entire social fabric of .the 
world has received owing to the shock of the w*ar. Civilisation 
has been shaken to its fomidaikms. Anarchy and disordec 
threaten everywhere tin siK'ial edifice. The wtirld may ^uf^er for 
decades, and |ierha[>s for centuries, for the mud amhition of the 
(Terniari people and of its nlIer^. In these' circumstances (Ser- 
many would have been treated leitieiitiv. Hioiigh justly, had the 
Allkd and Ass<K'iate<i PowerM tleniaiided merely pa^'meiit in full 
for the actual expense's due tf». and arising fnuri, the war. These 
amount, including Hiisnia, tf> pmhaldy niHUit i*5t),000,fK)0,(K)(X- a 
sum which (tennuiiy might ci>m*enald\ ha\e {mid in course of 
time ill the form of ^rviccs and of thi>H«» niw materials of which 
she has an ahiindanc*e, such |H»tash. timber, etc. The 

Kuhr coalfield alone contains more tliun 2(iri,(HN),fiO0/)0O tons of 
coal, which, at the low price of KN |»t'r ton at the pit's mouth, 
would represent a value of i'lOO.tKMi.tHKi.tKIO. A|»art from certain 
{jaynicnt** in kind which are 4 * 0111 ] mrntiveiy trifling, Germany will, 
according to Part 8 of the Treat sp|mrently have to pay only 
marks in gold- a sum which is considerably 
smaller than the a4*tiinl war ex|N*iiditiire of Prance alone. It is 
therefore obvious that, as ii'gards monetary r'oni]iODsation, Gcr- 
man> has l>een treatei] witlt the utmost leniency, with a leniency 
which is particii!arl> remarkable if we reiueinber that she extnrteil 
fniiii Prance in lR7b-71, in the form of an indemnity, contribu- 
tions requisitions, fines, ccaiftscntioiis, etc., about £200,000,000, 
althougli her actual war expt'nditiiie hud amounted only to 
£51,2W,(X)0, amirding to the liest Oi'mion authorities. Mr. 
Tiloyd George said with excellent gfxxl aense on July 8rd, 
1919 

** If the whole ('iwt of tbo war, all tha coato inrurriHl by aveiy oountiy that 
haa been bwsiffht in IM wer by the antion of ftiMinaiiy, bed been Ibrowii 
upon Germany, it would have Wn in aeeord with evsry principle u( eivltitiHl 
jiirMpnidenc«* 10 the world,*' 





liSit^ jit^ of the 

di^i^-:i|be . 

ih)^ tfatsoiiB aheJM* W 

Ab in^g^ off T^aidcably 

ligiitly. Ilie AQi^ reacKin to. ct»nirfain of the 

generCNdty at their atateiniim^j^^ Germany of their pitileBs 
exaotioDB. ^ * 

The Allied and AsBOciated Pow& have demanded in the Treaty 
not only oompehsation, but also pdntehment^ and they have given 
briefly, but in full, their reason for demanding punishment, in a 
letter ^ned on their behalf by M. Glemencean and addreWd to 
Codnt Bio<dcddrff41antzau a few days b^ore the actnal ^nature 
of the Peac^. This letter is one of the most remarkable and one 
of the most valuable documents ever publiahed^ and it is a matter 
of great regret that it has not been appended to, and included in, 
the actual Treaty, to which it would have formed a most valuable 
explanatory introduction. It is a pity that future generations 
may read the apparently severe penal stipulations of the Treaty 
of VersaiUes without knowing the reasons w*hich induced the 
Allies to insist ujion stem and punitive terms. T would urge that 
the letter explanator}' to the Treaty should be printed in conjunc- 
tion with that docuiuent wherever |xissible. It stated in burning 
phrases which sliould be know^n and remembered by future 
generations of Germans and of their opiX)nents to the end of 
time : — 


*'ln view of > the Allied and Aa&ociatrd Powers, the war which began on 
August 1st, 1014, was the greakwt crime against humanity and the freedom 
of pcoploB that any nation calling itself civilised has ever consciously com- 
mitted. . . 

" Gennany’s responsibiHty, however, U not confined to having planned 
and staiiad the war. flhe is no leas respotwihlc for the savage and inhuman 
manner in which it was conducted. Though Germany was itself th*^ 
guarantor of Belgium, the rulers of Germany violated, after a promise to 
respect it, the neutrality of this nnoflending people. Kot content with thi«* 
they deliberately carried out a. aeries of promiscuous sboottnga and burnings 
with the sole object of territying the inh^tants Into aubmiaaioB by the very 
trightfulnesa .of their action. They were the first to use poisonous gas, 
notwithataadlng the appalling auffering it entailed. They began the bombing 
and longdiaiattM ahelll^ of towns iot no military object, but solely f«r the 
pnrpote of lancing the oioraZ of their opponents by striking at their women 
and ohUdrefi. . They commeeBoed the aubmarine eampaign with its piratical 
;; ehaHenge te.iiaittnaliQiial law and'ita destmetion of great numbers of innocent 
t IMwaeAgen and sa^ in mld-oeaan, far fram auooour, at the memy of the 

L wind and wavm and tha yat more ruthleas submarine crews. They drove 
I teotuNMfriki ei men and inmm and ohildren ithh brutal savagery into slavery 
& In temigh allowed biiibarifles to be praettaed against their 

pprimte of Meh tbe^asoct uncfviUsod peoples would have leeoiled. 
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« 

Tli« oonduet of Gonuoqr is ohnoti wuiOESinpliid in hamon hiskoy* The 
tunibW re^^onsibihty whi^ lies at h«r* doors can be seen u the fact that not 
leas than 7,000,000 dead lie bunri in BoiMe, while more than 20,000,000 
otbem oaiijr upon them the ewenoe of* wounds and auHsElag, because 
Qonnany saw fit to gnttljr bar lust for tyr|any by resort to war. • • . 

** Justice, therefore, la the csily possib^» basis for the aettiemeni oi the 
w'rountb ot this tetnbk war. Ju<diiee is what the German ]>elegatian ask<i 
for and wi^s that Germany has been w4niaed. But it must bo justioe for 
all. Tlu.lL must be justice for the deajaaad wounded and fot those who have 
been o-plianed ind bfieaied that igorope mi^t bo freed from Prussian 
denpaUBin. Thoic mubt be justice ^ the peoples who now stagger under 
uai debts which i^cettl i'30,(KK), 000.000 that liberty might be saved. There 
must be jiistic l Itv those miUions whose homes aiid land, shipa and property 
GrnAAii .savagerj has spoliated and destroy ed. 

' Ti is js wb} the Allied and Associated Powers have insisted as a oardmal 
featuio of the Treaty that Gennauj must undertake to make reparation to 
tlu \ei^ uttennost of her powei« for upuation fox wremgs inflicted is of the 
fssdiec of justice. Tliat is wb;^ they insist that ihafu ludisiduala who are 
mosi olcarl\ ic sponsible for (urman aggiission and foi those acts of barbarism 
and inhumanity ubieh have disgiactd fTeiman ei induct ol the war must be 
banded o\(i to a justice whieh has not been meted out to them at home. 
Ibat tdu, IS \\h) OcnnaD.\ must -submit foi a iiw years to certain aptcial 
disabilities and aitaiiK<nuii1s (iirman% litui turned the mdustiies, the 
imut-s aud th*. maihium ot uu^vhlioutiiig c mntneb, not cliiiiuir haitle, but 
with the dt liberate and labulatid purp m of enabling her own indiistnes to 
sei/e till II tnaikcts hi tou tbf u industnes could recovei from the disustatiou 
thus wiintoiiK influtid up>n tlum 

fiiitiians lias dt spoilt d he I luighbouis of rsit^tbinc; she loiild make use 
ol OI (ari\ awa\ (iciinans luib destiojed tbi shipiuxig ot all natiou<. in the 
hyh seas, wbtir tin it va uo thatire rf iistui foi thin pas..<ngtrs and 
<nws Tt IS fnl\ jiistipf that lestitutioii should be insdt and that these 
wronged pcopbs shtuild b< tbgiiatdcd foi a tiiiu from tlu rompitition of a 
iiiition whost ludistiits lu intact aud hast b tn ioitifiid b\ intuliiiurs 
strkn fiom rcuipied tenitoues. If these things an hardships foi (Sermons, 
the\ Btf haidsbips which (lermany has brought iipuii hexsdl. Momebods 
iiiUKt suffix toi the c-onsequenccf. of the war. Is it to hr (jiriiioiis m the 
jMopli she has w^ungtd? 

Not to do justice ki all enneeriied would only leave the wmld open to 
ill ah lalannties It the German people themselves, or any othci nation, are 
to b« diterrid from iollowiug the footsteps of Prussia; if mankind k to be 
lilted <iut tjf thf belief that war for selfish fnds u legitimate to any State; if 
the old era ia to hr It ft behind and uatuma aa wi II as mdividuala are to be 
bmught beneath the xeign of law, even if there la to be ear]> reennciiiation 
and ^ipea^ement, it will be beeauee those reapouible for concluding the war 
have had the courage to see that jiictioe ia not deflected tor the aake of 
(onvenient peace. . . . 

*Th^ Allied and Asaociated Powera therefore believe that tlie Peaea thes 
have propoeed is fundamentally a * Peace of Juatiee ' . 

The Allies consider that the puniahment of thoae whn have been prin- 
cipalty responsible for bringing ao much miacry and aofforiog upon the world 
js essential to justire. Thev ngard it aa no leaa ehaeniial as a deterrent to 
thoae nileni who mav seek to follow PruaaiaV example. If the world ia to be 
eatabbfdied on a new baaia, nafinna, m well aa lodividuah, ifinat be hvnught 
under the jHTialtiea required by the reign of law.** 
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Mr. Jjkgd G«oi9a atetod ju Ilia gretii a paae h on the Tttaity >— 

**1 ttiiak It la cwraMal, if wan of Ud$ kind an lo ba pvaranted in future, 
tbat finaa wlio are peraonaDar nwponribleflMr Ihain and favrc taken part in 

pkftling and planning thrm ahoidd be neld peraanally leapanaiUa 

They onc^ to be fai^ reaponriUe. Thmion, we hare deeded upon an 
eioi^tioiial aoum. A pity it is that it ia emseplioiial. If it had been done 
before there would have been fewetti^ara. Wa have decided that the man 
who undoubtedly had the prime respi aaibility for the war, in the judgment, 
at any rate, of tiie Allied ooontriea, SA'tuld 1^ tried for the ollenoo he oom- 
natftfaA in breaking treaties which he wh bound in honour to reepcet,* which 
he was a party to, and b> that means bringing such hom»s upon the world. 
The Allied countries have decided, quite unanimoiiaiv, that the tribunal shall 
be an inter-AlUed one, and shall sit in Ijondon for the trial of the person 
supremely reqpmisibie for this uar * 

** OfBcem who are guilty of these things in a inonnent of arrogance, feeling 
that their i>ow/»r is irresistibU* and that the> may do as the^ please, ought to 
be nikde to kn<iu in future that the\ mil Im* held persrmallv responsible. 

“Justice ought not to be merelv t<*fnpeied by mercy, but it ought also to 
he guided uisdom 

"It IS said, * \re >au not punishing (Wrmany fi»r the crime of her nileis?' 
\Vi 11, I am son> to have to an«.wer this, but I must. If German} hod been 
fMmiuated to Uiis war agaiuat the mil oi liet petiple. f sa> at once ae ought 
to liavt* taken that luto account in the tHniis nt peac« Uut nan that so? 
'File nation app]<i\(d. the nation appluiicltd Tlie nalioD had been taught 
to approve and applaud. From the Baltic to the Bodensee the nation aaa 
and < ntlmainstu behind tins i^tcipnso. It a as not like the unity and 
enthusiasm fit Franee to repel an invader on French soil. Tt was an 
« nthufciahiii aliich a as at it>* highest alien Gonuan tioops were marehmg 
tliooiigli Belgium. . . . 

“T slukuld ha\» been glad if it had Ik on possible to sa} that this a as a a^ar 
that bad iieen entered inir» against the will «if the German pcnqilc, but it a’as 
iMtt. And, theiefore, in the terms it is essential that naticos should knoa*, 

tluy enter into unprovoked aaie of aggtessSon against their neighbnura, 
wlwl ino} lie ui store foi thmi alun defeat falls iiiiuu their arms.** 

If jnBtu*e is to rule the wvirld, if vvar is to co.iRe to he the sport 
of kings nnd of ambitions leaders, there must be adequate punish- 
ment tor those who brinti about war w'^ith criminal levity and for 
those who in w*ar act wiih^utter disregard of the laws of war 
and of the laws of huipanity, which are respected even by savages. 
Bismarck himself toyed with the idea that an International Court 
might be created to try and punish those responsible for war. 

In order to bring about a lasting peace and to prevent Germany 
falling upon one of her weaker neighbours, arrangements had to 
he made to safeguard them against a German attack. With the 
object of establishing a lasting peace, the military and naval 
forces of Germany were reduced to a minimum, to a national 
police fon*e. Mr. Lloyd George stated in his great speech : — 

"'What are the fpiairanteea? The first Is the diaannainent t>f German}. 
The Germaa array wan the fmmdation and coniemrinne of Priwaiau polic} . 
You liaig ^ sRStter it, diapene It, disarm it. to make it imposaible for it to 
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ooBw toN«Ui«r igdii, to make it impoivfbk to ee^iiip mh «a mgr* Hu^ Nut 
■top ira took WM to nduoa tiv Genaia anaiy from 4,000|00(MC thiak it wan* 
iamvAjt to 10O,0QG— iqiilto ade«ttato fov too maiatonaoeo of tho poaeo In 
Omnmj. Then oanio the queetillh irhetoer that annp ahcmld be a ^nntaiar 
May oar a oooaenpt army. Tho Brltiah Delegation had no beaitotion in 
pto^ng that it should be a ocduntary anny, nith Icmg^tonn aondoa, and I 
iriU toll toe Houv ^rh^ we came to that ooncluiiion. 

*'The fint pmpcaal aas that there jCnuM be a cnowript aimy of N00,000 
man. That wcuii have meant that ImO years you might have had a million 
and a-half of treioed nun in Germany, and in 90 years you might have had 
8 , 000.000 armed irainiMl imn. eveiycine knoas. that aaa, mure or IcMh, 
miihod li> ahull tho amiy aaa created in Germany which overthrew 
Naikjleoii-*h,\ i slhut ttrm «>f verviec and paiwing the yoiito of tlie nation 
aa npidiy as toe^ could through tlic machine. Thai, ae did not ibink, was 
diwming Gannany. Theiefoie, ae strongly advocated a long*aervice amy, 
which ^eoulJ leave toe ma^s of toe populatiun untrained and make it 
impossible f<» Germany to raise huge armies, even if they got someom ehe 
to eiinip them. There was ala'R.\R that possible danger, that, altliough toe,\ 
might not be able to do il themsches, the\ might have been in alliance aith 
a«eountr> that could equip thtvn. On the other hand, U they had not got 
the trained nun. it aould base taken time, at anj lato, to accustom them to 
the use of arms.'* 

Another, and a inoftt potent, guarantee of |H‘ace liea in 
Article 180 of the Treaty, accortliiig to which Germany nniHt dis- 
arm and dianiantle all fortificnitioxis situated within a zone of 
fifty kilometres east of the Khine. 'Fins unfortified zone is of 
the utmost imiiortance to Germany It contains in the north 
the greatest German coalfield with Rwn; aivnmd the pit»a lie 
the great iron and steel works which ha\e been the main Roun*e 
of Germany’s military, indii'strial, and finam’ial power. Tlic dis- 
armed zone contains in the south a most iin))ortant chain of well- 
wooded mountains, the Black Forest, which, if fortified, would 
be almost impassable to an arms owing to the narrowness of the 
valleys and passes which lead tlnongh it Thus Germany will 
have an open frontier tow aids the west Tn future her coal and 
iron disbuds will as much stand open to the French as the French 
coal and u-on distncts stocnl open to the Oennnns in 1914 That 
seems a fit retnhiition. However, it seema nnlikely that the 
French will abuse their |K»wer over Germany. They hove 
suffered too much in the w^ar 

According to the Journal Offirie!, quoted by Lf Temps on 
Pehrwary 11 th, 1919, the effead of the war upon the population 
of France has been as follows in the 77 Deiiartnients of the 
country which were unaffected bv enemy occnfiation 



Births. 

Deatos. 

1913 

604,811 

587.415 

1914 

ri94,222 

647,549 

191fi 

... 387,806 

655,146 

1916 

315.087 

607,742 

1917 ... 

••• ... 843,810 

018.148 





wbolty u:‘^tatvy jii|^SU9i9ift-.% -the €niniiy«,.m:;^te JbfeiM-:bluiBed by enemy 

■ V 1C« . Mevf^ 'Odiii^ei^'i^ StetistiM, regite^ /^^ ..dAtnogtephie situation in 
Fnirn'M ^ ol ezti^'M on aoooimt of ite IxdlliiusbM on «lie eckmomie 

futmfe el the oountijt/^l^ l$SS yetre, be uya, ane chiefly reipoiuible 

for proflootioD; it i« polaible to eBiimnli} tiieir nnmber in lOaS 

ae loUowt:*^ " . ' * 

Number according to Census of March, 1911 12,900,000 

Military leases during the war... ... 1^400,000 

BeAoit of male births, 1914.17, less uornial 

mortality of new-born children... 600*000 2,000,000 


2.000,000 10,800,000 


'* In uUier words, ilio number of men svaiiabU' for work in 1989 will be 
one-sixth less than it would have bepn had the popiilatinn ixanained prac- 
tically oonatant as it waa before the war.** * 


France with her stagnant population has been deprived of one- 
Rixtli of her manhood, and has lost more than 2, OCX) ,000 people. 
Tins loss will he met to some extent hy the acquisition of Alsace- 
liOrraine, which contains approximately 2,000,000 inhabitants. 
France's population will tlierefore he 38,000,000. and the French 
will be in a considerable minority if compared with the Germans. 
Of course, the German population also has been very severely 
reduced by the war and the blockade. The Copenhagen Society 
for the TnveRiigution of the Social EfTcots of the War stated in 
its first report in ^farch. 1919 ; — 


** The 0 ermsn suffered by dimioution iu births and increase of mortality a 
total loss (»f approximately 5,600.000 souls. Consequently there is a down- 
ward movement of the population figures. The number of inhabitants has 
sunk from 07,800,000 to about 6r», 100,000. Of tbeae, 88.900,000 are fmales 
and only 81,200,000 are males. Of the total losaes, approximately 3,500,000 
a'ere caused by the diminutions indiirths and about 2.100,000 by tlie increase 
of deaths. 

"The increase of mortality has, iu (fonsequrnce of the great numbers, 
about 1300,000 killed in the war, chiefly affected the atrongest and most 
effective members of the male class. The number of men of military age has 
declined by 18 per cent. In tliis way tlie best labour of the German nation 
baa to a large extent been ruined.** 

If we deduct from the German population of 65,100,000 the 
number of those pocupyiug tlie territories ceded or likely to be 
ced^;.Qen^ will have a population of about 57,000,000 as 
com|Mkred with the 88,000,000 of France. For the time being the 
Oeimana.. in maoi-power a very considerable advantage 

oypt Fratm. i^ether that aSSvantage will romaiu with them is, 
.however, d^E^l, as will presently be shoTm. 
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*By the BtipulationB of the voA in Booovdttice with the 

dietotaB of justice, Grenuarv Iobbb riiBolutely eertain tmitonaB 
which are inhabited by meirVho widi to be free from the German 
yoke, snch as Alaace-Iiorraane, the prepondeorantly FOhah districts 
which belonged to the old Polish State, and some comparatiTely 
nnimportaut distncts sudi ae Malmedy, MoreBQet, Memel, while 
the mhabitautB oi the Saar Valley, of parts of Slesvig, which are 
inhabited by large numberb of THmes, of Upper Kileua, whidi is 
chiefly populated b\ immigrant Poles, and of oertam parts of the 
juOYinceb ol West Prussia and of East Prussia, which are claimed 
by Poland, but wheie the positbn is a little doubtful will deter- 
mine their allegiance b> a hce 'lote taken under the supervision of 
the Powers In addition, the distiict ol Dautzig becomes mdepen- 
(ient The Saai ^ alley and Upper Hilesia are distncts of very 
gieat tahic and imjioitauce Uppei Rilesia contains the second 
largest coalfitid, and the Raai Valley the third latgest coalhold, 
in CTeiuiaiit Both aic e\ceedii]gl\ imjH>itant c'onties of the matin- 
lactiiJing industiies winch habitualh Mttle around the coal piN. 

1'he question now aiisi's JIow will the pimple in the p/cbfsnff 
districts \ote’ It cannot ho doubttd that the ptmplc ot Voithein 
SlosMg v\ili dcniiind reunion with IVninaik Ktcn the (fcruian 
inhabitants ol that distiiet iiii\ \ote in fa\our ol the Pamsli 
nationality foi piudential leascms \ft(i all sell interest ik at 
least as ^xitent a tactoi as pdtiioti*iiii The well-to-do will wish 
to e^fcajie the e rushing taxation which Geimany %\ill ha\e to 
imixiae ii|)on hei mh ihitaiit«* and the working men hd\e 'buffered 
so zniieh fioiii I’tiissii s ab^dutisni during the wai and jitoviouk 
to Its outbreak that they will piobabl\ weleouie a change Foi 
simildi reabfiiih the luhtebitauts ui the Suat Valley may, when the 
lempoiary exiiiiMtioii by the 1 leiich eoines to an end, 'lote in 
iavniii ol btiiig pluod iinde'i Fiencli lule The Frenth, whose 
(oiinht IS |Kioi 111 eoe) and who leqiiirt \«ist i|iiaiititu»h of coal 
with whirli to smelt tJu gigantic stoies <»] non uie of Alsace- 
Jjoiiaiuc , will not iiiinatiiiiiily do their best to gum the goodwill 
and afteetron ol the Saar |uopli hy rc>s|XH*tiiig then fiocuhiuitieB, 
giMiig them is iiiiiih libeily as iNHsible, and making thnn 
piospeious The Polish distncts m Ppjwr Silesia will atniosi cer- 
tainly vote 111 Ja\oui of attachment to J’oland, and so may the 
plebiscitary distiids of East Ihnissia «iiid Went Pnisvia Thus 
Germany sbuuld lose ajqjtoxiniately H,0(K),0(K) inliahitaiith, hut her 
loss in inaii-])owpi will not be as serious us bei Iosb in induBtnnl 
resources contained in tlie distncts ceded and in the districtB 
likely to be h^st » , 

Coal and iron aie the twin founildtions of modem industry. 
The bulk of Uoimany*s iron-orc w'os situated m Lorraine, wh»A 
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hM bacouMi liVeBoh. In G«rm«iiiy i^»per than ar« a Tininber of 
Mwalt ironfidda, bnt tha ore oontaiW in them is of poor quality. 
The vfeOt balk of Oermany's iron bn been tmuCerred to Ifrance. 
Gkmaay'B ooel portion hde been aAeeted by the wu as 
fdlows 

Coal Romumw nt iha Smt Ydlry ie,64B.000,000 tons 

„ of Vnet SilMia. 166,087,000.000 


ia2,fi86.000,(KlU „ 

ioiil UMOurces of Ruhr aad uU other fitUs ... (187,440,000,000 


Total ... 


409,075,000,000 „ 


U|iper Sileida contaizib not only about ah laigo a quantity ot 
coal as the whole of the United Kingdom, but ib alK> exceedingi> 
rioh in zinc and lead. The bulk ol the GemidJi zinc and lead 
production came from Biloaia. In 191'J Upxier Kilesia produced 
198,264 tons of zinc and 48,961 ton^ oi lead. 

Alsace-liorraine contains not onl> by tui the hugest and mobt 
valuable iron-oro heidb in Kuiox>e, but is alho exceedingly iicb in 
X)ota8b. The recently disenvert'd jiotuhli depobits of Albacc- 
fjorraiue have rapidly come to the front beeau&e they contain u 
larger percentage oi that valuable bah than the |Hitabh depoeitb in 
other imrts of Germany. In 1918 oiie>6itli oi Geiinany*b potasli 
X)roduction came from tlie dibtnctb which ha\e bet'orne French. 

Wlule tapper Bileciia, the Saar Valley, and Albace-Lonaine are 
exceedingly valuable owing to their vast mineral wealth and owing 
to the possesBiou of numerous and exceedingly 2 >rob£X'rou< nianu- 
(acturing indusWies, Gerinaiiy'b Polibh districts arc o\(*eediiigly 
impoitant because ot the vast quantities of agiicultural produce 
raised in them. At a meeting «il the Peace C'oniniiitoe of the 
Gurmim National .Vssembly in the middle oi May, lien Wibhcll 
stated that, according to the tciiiis of the |:>eacc, Geiniaiiy would 
lose 25 per cent, ol het agiicultural soil, 45 |)er cent, of her wheat, 
20'5 j»tT cent, ol her oats, 23 |K'r cent of her bailey , 25 ])or cent 
of her iiotatoeh, 25 |H^r cent, ol her biigur-beet. 18 per cent, ot her 
hay, 20 por ctmt. of her cattle, 19 per cent, ol her [ugs, and 29 per 
cent, of her horses. Possibly these hguroh, which cannot easily 
be checktxl, overstate the case in the hofs^ ot influencing the 
Allies. Btiib it is clear that by the Peace Treaty Germany loses 
some of the inost valuable mineral, industrial, and agricultural 
districts. That is a very serious matter. The prosperity of 
peoples and the inoreast' of population detrend on their natural 
resnuroefi and on tlie manufacturing indubtiios whereby people 
live. The fonrhrly well-balanced natioual ewnomy of Germany 
has been thrown complololy out of gear in consequence of the 
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o( all ifM ialwlri*. li i« ad nmaath to nppMa tod an 
eofiaieef or a oheniirt» awnre of Wi cm eipihOittii« will pboe Idi bert 
ierWces at the dinpond of a biMumUo Byitem, wfam ba vooU vosk 
maehaiueally hr ini^irntti pay.llSA Idmwi fliai ba wSB ba ipaho a ei ia 
foraiga eouairias wbara ba oao lita a ffaar Ub. 

**FiiiBU.v, ^oeMlA^ation will check iba aqptai trada, wUoh finds oopupaiiaa 
hr 680,000 worker^. Tho molt will h* unmtiphyment and a drop in wages. 
A Inrgp number of workm will be compelled to emigrate and hdp foreign 
induaine<( by ihoir Taluab'e labour. Theae will be lost to Genmny, ahioe 
she boa^o ccJcmee, and it i^i certain that tbeae wbo emigrite will not bo tbe 
wnr<«t membeia of tbe eommvnitx. lor foreign oountriaa* refuse nowadays to 
admit anr but suitable emigrants." 

Wliilp the loss of miftortant economic reaowreefl, the prennire of 
high tnxntm, poKtical disorder, and all the other eonseqnencea of 
defeat, may caiiA' the German popniation to become pfa^piant or 
refrogreh^Tc, the transference of exceedingly important Oerfcan 
resoiirccfc may cause the population of her neighbour countries to 
expand. The stationary population of France may once more 
increase, and Poland may become one of the principal industrial 
States in Eurojie, for she possesses not only nn abundance of coal, 
but of other irniiortant raw materials ns nell. VSTiether the 
countries surroiindiuR Germany ^ill fliwinsh and expand at Oer- 
inany's cost depcfuU, of course, verj' largely upon the conditions 
obtaining in them and u|H»n the policy of their Govemments. All 
the ndvantages flowing from victory may be lost to France, Ttalv, 
and Poland tlirongli eiyil commotions Internal peace and good 
government, on the other hand, may lend to the rapid advance 
of these severely tried States in wealth, power, and population 
Tt is quite con(*eivable that Franc** may once more becom** th*' 
It'uding country of the continent of Enrojic, not only in scienct*, 
art, and military powder, hut in wealth, industry, commerce, and 
trade as well Bv her attack u|Kin t*ivilis.ition in 1914 Gennnny 
may have **ommitted sui**ide PoLiTirrs. 
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Phk world’s greatoBt war will neceaBuily be followed by the 
world'b greatcHt upheaval. Nothing elae was to be expeoted, and 
the upheaval is with os now. the fixat time there baa been 
a war of peoidea, with combatant aimiea of millions aad noa- 
ecanbataot armicB of acorea of milliona. Social, mduatnal, 
political life ban been torn up vioiently by the roots. A rapid 
or a quiet aubaidence was unpoauble, and there ib no pcoapect of 
either. The Treaty of Peace u aignod and the Tjeague of Na’tions 
has been eatabhah^, but the world leniains as distracted as ever, 
and the benign new apint which was to anunate it hab aignalli 
failed to aiqicat The Imroineter is bct at atonn. 

The cauM>s are many , and among theiu not the least is Labour. 
At best, Tjahonr is dissatisfied and leatlcbb. At worst it is sullen 
or defiant. Tls mixMi w seli-asseitue and intolerant It talks 
ghhiy of ’Revolution Tt is giasping at (xihtical jiower which— 
to b( fiiink- It IS quite imiU to us(> It is doing its best to make 
goierimient ol any kind— ini hiding its own— inqxishible thiougb 
its ituhsciphiu* and si llisiiness. Tlie ill-humour and factiousnehs 
of Lalioiir in the .Vllicd countries aic the main hope' which now 
lemauiB to (icruinin oi Iwuig ahl^ to ml herself ot the erushiiig 
olihgalions jii.tly laid u|hjii hci by tlio Treaty of Peace Fjveii 
ieb(K>nsihle Labour leaders talk liglitly ol iviising the peace 
t( nils as soon as a LaUnir and Socialist Ciineminent is in |x>wei ' 
The Pails Confereiuc, according to them, is to In* overhauled 1>\ 
some new IVrne Conference ol International Siwiahsts. 

Vet there never waa biioh a sincere and general reganl for 
Lalionr's real welfare Piibhe nfunion was nevei so benesolent 
towanls itb reaaonahle demands for iniptoved <aicial and mduatnal 
conditionb and a fairer aliaie ol the pnxlueta of industry'. Tlie 
change bad bagnn esren betore the war. The {Hiblic con- 
science vofuacd to be satisfied any lunger by the old explana- 
tions, when intolerable conditions of squalor and wretched- 
nesH wen said to be part ot some myaierions bcheme of Pitnidence. 
and at the fint sign of trade alftckeniiig Capital always bclfii^ly 
gave nottra that wages mnat be reduced. A centuir ago, m tlie 
year after Waterloo, industrial diatresb waa general throughout 
England. Bcotea of collieries were idle. Bands of atarving 
mmera loameil about the country, drawing with rn]iea a few 
waggons ladan with coal to advertioe tb^ distresses. Tliey 
carried with them rertifioatea signed the clergy of their own 
pariahea setting forth their neceaaitons condition. As they were 
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htiL Theif am soit putting teir bivdu into it They eie not m 
the humoiir far held and tt^ined labour Most unfortunately tor 
the natioiit the nuners aiv «t this moment leading the iotoea of 
Labour. Mr. Smilhe is regarded as the Napoleon of Ae Imbour 
nxmoient He la admixed m Laboui cixclea because ot hia 
traeiilence towaids Gapitalusn, because of hib undiagmaed am- 
bition far power, beoanae he makes no pretence ot seeing any side 
ol the argument bnt hia own He is popular with the extremists 
beeaiibo be is an extremi^it himaeli» and he is followed by the 
modeiates in the Labour ranks because, though they may dis- 
appipve bis ultimate revolutionary aims, they are always ready 
to acee)»t the fu^^sent in^alment ot pecuniary gam And he has 
undemctbJy gamed them man} such mbtalments 
The lank and hie ot Jjaboiti aie chiell} inteie«(tccl in slioHi mng 
houi of aork sncl raising a ages Increased Pioduction has no 
attisction loi them The\ turn aaay iiom it suspicioubl} as a 
dewe at the capitalist ioi tlieir e\idoitation That ib then e\aibr 
lot an attitude which tlie more leasonable among them know to 
he wrong, and it is repeatedh heaid m ooimection with the 
demand toi iiationahsatioii which has hc^eii so assiduonsh foieed 
to the Iton^ Wc aie assiiied with clue Mcdeuiniti that Ihe icasoii 
whi the mimis will not imteasc jiiodiiction is that they will 
not exeit themaeUes in order to swell llu profits ol the inme- 
ownm oi the mining sliaiehokki But li the iiiincs hcloiiQcd 
to the nation, it would 1 h' i gieat satisfaction to the honest 
(olliei to leflect that e'<»r\ miiire ot eneigs which he Ihiow into 
his work was helping proiide cheap coal loi tlie comniunit} ' 
That, we aw told, ih the tun |»H\cho}o‘,\ oj thc» minci Gisi hiiii 
tlie nationalisation which he a^ks ioi and lie will put Ins whole 
NOiil in^> hi*>> job with fciient iltniistif dcsotioii' it is a jwetts 
table But It has not bi^en iound that the aserage piihlii sen ant 
in a Goseinmciit IVjiaitinent — sa\ the Post t^ce — is more 
zealous io sjieiid and Ih sjient m the hctsicc' of the State than 
the average wage-eamei in pmate emplov On the eontrarv, 
the sciv conttaiy tendencieh aic noted, and (io\ciTiinont emplos 
inent enjoys a bad reputation loi deadening enugs, chilling 
eiithuaiatuii, and blighting <ivi1it\ No doubt the niincra hate 
making large profits for anv coal ownc^r and gnidge to sc*e the 
swollen dividends of certain excephoimllv tirosperons coinpuiies 
But the average of all the oonijianK^s is only 5 jier cent , and 
5 per cent sliould stir no envy The attraction of nationaliaation 
to tlie turners is the allnnng proa|)e( 1 rt holds out of a atill higher 
wage fot a still sliortei week s wofk, witli the Miners' Federation 
in abHolutc ceutrol ot the new Mimsttv of Mines and able to 
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diAtaile the c<mditoi» the i&duelry ehaU be cmnecl on 

Their teedere raeogvme theA uileiB a uertaan output <rf ooe] ib mam- 
teiued Uie trade of Gfoat Britain %ihA be paralysed and tiio 
export trade destn^. But it la not what Mr. Brace and Mi 
Hartsboni say at Westmmalier #h»h prevails at meetmgs ol the 
Federation. There the extremists regularly carry the day, and it •s 
not their doty to the commumtv s^hich determines thcircomse oi 
actuiii , It lb the country's uniortnnate dependence iijion fhcin 
and this they are now ruihlesbly exploiting m peace as they did 
u war. 

Nor do tliey stand alone in this rebpeet, hiuI the ni)M(l gn)\^tii 
of this new deftanoe of the State on tlie j>ait of some of the most 
IKiWcilul unmns is one ol the iigUent signs of the line's The 
tnple alliance oi mmets, railnaxiiHn and transpoit-vioikeis is a 
iightinp iil1miu*ei planned and diitH.ted with the ])iirpoHe ol hiiug- 
mg the fUtatc to its knees, it the State lobists its will It was 
estaliliblied m the mouths immediately pneocding the ontbieak of 
the (ireat Wai Ko soonei was the c*omjiac1 stnuk than the 
IKiteut instrument oi offence thus created had to he put awa\ 
out of sight Mam people fmgot its evistence, and k) long as 
the wai continued the fmtiiotic sentiment oi tlie gieat majont\ 
ol berth leaders and men oi the tnple alliance kept thi^ wea]N)ii 
irom being used to tlie doliini^nl, li not indeed, to the nun ol 
the State Mr. Sniillie chafed at the dela\, and made tiouble 
whenever occasion Offeied, but not till the Vruusticc wa^* be able 
tx> set his plans in motion He and liib iiicnds plavod then 
cards well, but as they held practiculh all the tiiimpb, this 
was not \erv difhiult The tiumi>s were these— a wideNjiuMd 
consciousncfN of the ]iowei oi tiiuinphaut dcinoi’iac\ , a genuine 
desiie on the inirt oi all classes to gi\o laiboui a tairei shaio ol 
the pioducth of industry ; inipati6nc*<» at what seemed— to people 
who would not or could not undorsuiid the pioblem — the slownes- 
ol demobihsatioD, aggia^ated by the cubtoman oflficial lilnndei 
mg; the inevitable tmudity of a (^ 10 ^emment which had not 
dared to resist Labour aggressiveness dmiiig the war ioi Uai 
of mterlerence with the supfrty of munitions and wlmh found 
it almost as imiiossible to resist during the Aiinistice ioi feai 
of adding to the oomphcations of a very difhcnlt situation 4>oth 
at home and abroad. These were all high trump caids, and those 
held them, thougTi routed hip and thigh at the IVcember 
eleotion and therefore foiled m then hopes of polilicul power, weie 
again tallying the umons to their side The miners, the railway- 
men, tho engineers, the transport workers, m fact, almost the 
whole Wade union oigaoiaaitien. began with one aocoid to demand 
a shortei working w'eek with no decrease oi pay . Pubhc attention 
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wA» naturally footiased upcm the coniMNrted maiuBumH of HhB 
Triple Alliance. Each Eederatioii bad its own sweeping piiy 
gramme; each took its agr^^ step forward, and then halted for 
tbe othei'b to come into line; each threatened that unless the 
demands of all were satisfied a stnke of the entire transiiort 
bysiem of tbe oountiy was inevitable Mi. J. H. Thomas and 
Mr Walsh stood almost alone in the winter and early spring in 
enuuoiatuig the salutaiy doctrme that tbe demands of any par- 
ticular Trade Union muht in no case injure or pr^udm tbe 
interests ot the community ub a whole. Others were troubled by 
no such ahbtiact scruples. And what is the result? We have 
recently been the IMiucrs* Federation at Keswick reject the advice 
eai*ueBU> pressed upon them by the moderate men to accept the 
Govcrnmint's offer to postpone ioi three months the mmouH 
mezeaso of the price of coal by six shillings a ton, while a con- 
certed effort was made to raise the output. Led by Mr. Kmillie 
and the extremistSi the Conference refused jKunt-blank to give 
any jiledge to cease from strikes duiing this short period and 
i€ fused also to look at the Oovernment s projKiBal unleas it wcio 
coupled wnth a pledge fo nationahbe the induatiy. First and* last 
the miners think only of themselves The suflenugs of the rest 
of the community, tlie paralyMii and nun ol British industry do 
not weigh with them, compared with then iuhtant demand for 
nationahsation. 

Thobe who desire to be dcn^eived as to the tiue meaning ot 
the Jjaboii! agitation ol the last six months will, of couise, easily 
hnd new reasons for eonlinued bclf-deception The revolutionaiios 
aic in command **\Ve aie out f<»r the lot,’* one of them baid 
ipnte frankly to an interviewei, and the phrase admirably sums 
up the oitiiation. Tjaboiir is **out for tbe lot.” There are 
diffcient ways of getting it, hut the object is one and the same. 
The Fietoiians ha\e their way and they call it ” direct action.” 
J'he Labour Constitutionalists have another way, which is the 
way of raihamontaiy action. At the Labour Party Conference 
at Soudiport at the end ot dune, the Pretorians proved to l>e in 
a majority of two to one. The vote, in which 1,^8,000 declared 
for "direct action” and 935,000 agomst, was a portent. For 
tbe Conference voteil on a resolution calhng for the immediate 
cessation of Allied ojierations in Russia, and instructing the 
Executive of the Labour Party to consult with the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Tiade Union Congress ” with a view to effective 
action being taken to force these demands by the unreserved use 
of their political and industrial pow^.” 

The words quoted express the fighting policy of advanced 
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JLttbour. * '' J)irect aotkm V is thsie defined as the onreaerva^l 
use of Uifiour'ib politiosl and industrial power/* in order to force 
the (government to submisBion. l^is the Tirpitz plan over 
again. The challenge is flung down^ the State. Labour, oi 
course, may bay that Labour alone is the State, that Lal^ur 
means to govern, like Ljouia XIV., par and that the 

old Estates of the Kealm no longer count icn: anything in the body 
politic. 'I'hat IS what ae understand as Bolshevinm in it** 
esHenoc>-the unfettered rule of the proletariat and the de^tru^ion 
ol all other authority but its own — and there is no real difleFeuce 
in theoiy between the “direct action ’* of the Labour I’arty at 
South)iort and Eiisaian Boislievisin. It.i*« not suggested tbet the 
{irac'tice of Bolshevism would necessarily be the same here as in 
Kiishia, or that Mr. Smiilie and hi^ brother-iu-annh, Mr. Bol) 
Willianib, would develop into unothei Lenin or Trotsky, if the 
chance wcw given them. They might, indeed, he swept aside as 
too uiodcmte in the first hours oi their triumph. But no sane 
lierson wants the e\iMn'iiiieiit made, j1 only hecuus^e “diiect 
action " iniist lead straight to a trial of strength with the armed 
iorces oi the (4oveniinent, failing the almost immediate collapse 
oi one oi the two coinhatauts. H is quite |K)smh1e that the hot- 
heads btdieve that the (Tovomtuetit would give way at once. They 
see oin* hk»ocUess Mcl-or> alter another standing to their creiht, 
and the |iro-Nationalisation Ue^iort ol Mr. Justice Sankey was u 
itolitical Iriiiuiph ol the utmost luaguitude and strategical value, 
ilib open mind has lieon a priceless and iiucxitected assist to the 
'I'nplo Alliance. The decabions ol Judges ha\c uMiallv been lield 
up to execration by the Labour PartN, hut tbe> see a vei\ 
Soliiuioii til Mr. Justiee Suiikey. 

1 1 IS to 1 k' obscr\ed that the pretext «>n whuh * diu*cl ULtioti " 
was demanded at South|K)rt N ]Mirel\ |K>liHeul. British inter- 
tentioii in liussia not a Labimr question, hut a iKilitieal question, 
'riu* pJaee for its discMishion is the lloiist' oi Coinnions. There 
it has been iully debuted and an overw'helniing majority bupporis 
the (ioxerunieiit. 'I’he const it iitioniil eoiirse, therefore, for the 
lialmor Party i< to agitate |K>liticall.x and wait for the next 
election. But to mobilise the 'I’radt* rnioiis and declare a general 
strike, to hold up the industry of the eoiiiury and ]>rt)duee a ginxl 
imilatioii oi the first nKives of eivil w'nr, liei-aiise the British 
(loveruincnt. in eonjiiiietion with its Mlies, and as part oJ its 
war and |H»st-wnr tiolicy, has adopted a eerlain line of action with 
regard to ItuHsia —thin is the proposal of firebrands who are bent 
on dc'siroying the (*oiiRtitntion. British intervention in Russia 
is mtfaing to them, nave that it threatens the destruction of their 
VoL. CVI. K.8. 
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Bolsbevist friendfl, whose downfalli {NWiioiialely desired by all 
lovers of liberty and order throogboat the world, is dreaded 
by them. General Deiyirin and Admiral Koltchak, who have 
been officially reoognisM by the Allied Governments, are 
denounced by Mr. Bamsay MacDonald as reaclionary 
bcuundrelR.** The truth is that British intervention in BusHia. 
strictly limited though it is in its Booge, and dictated as it is 
by honour and ijolicy alike, has been seized upon by our British 
Ijeniub simply to create a ferment, as the result of which the 
Slate ina} be further held to ransom. 

** I^irect action '* involves a general paralysis of the national 
ucti^ities. Winniiieg and Toronto have just passed through a 
high]} 'inpleahsnt experience of street rioting and blooddied. 
Partiall} cut oflf from the neoessitieB of life, these great civic 
communities have felt the shame of being placed at the mercy of 
Mrike committees, presided over by the alien Jews ibho seem to 
he the head-centres of Bolshevist propaganda all over the world. 
It is hard to imagine any conceivable justification for " direct 
action ” ill this country. Yet a member of the Labour Party in 
the Houbo of Commons was childish enough to threaten a general 
strike unlebb the tea duty was reduced by twopence! If iho 
lihertieb of the people were in jeopardy, or if the Government wore 
meditating some intolerable injustice upon a section of the 
commumty, there might be some show of adequate pretext for a 
general birike of the Trade Unions. But there never vras a 
(lovernment nioie senbitrie to pubbe opinion, or more jirone to 
yield to pressure. " Direct action,’* successfully practised once or 
twice, must mean the destruction of Parliament as an instrument 
oi (loverniuenl. ’*J>irect action'’ is thus a short cut to the 
social revolution. But experience and history show no substitute 
lot Parliament except a military autocracy or a revolutionary 
deb}x>tisiii based on cuniniittees of an ever-increasing violence of 
temper. 

Happily, theie aie strong opponents inside the Labour Party 
itbeli to this wild-cat policy of direct action.” it was 
stoutly oj)|K)*4^d at Southport, for example, by Mr. Clynes and 
Mr Arthur Henderson, and if Mr. J. H. Thomas had been 
j>re.scnt lie, too, would certainly have joined his earnest protest 
to flieirs. What these fear is that the Jjabour Party and not the 
State ina} come to nun if the threatened clash takes place. They 
look forward to a Labour Government in the near future, in which 
they will hold the leading jxisitions with a clear Labour majority 
behind them in the House of Commons. They will then intio- 
diice and carry through Parliament — by means of the Parliament 
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Act, if the House of Iiotde shows fight — a series of uieaHvires 
designed to convert Qreat Britain into a State on a puiely 
socialistic basis. The Labour Party ^as only had a Parliamentary 
existence since 1906; if it secures a working majority in a fej^r 
years' time, it will have accomplished — thanks largely to the war 
— a political miracle, which few would have deemed .possible five 
years ago. This, however, is a strictly constitutional polic}. 
Even those who would feel it their duty to oppose it^ mobt 
strongly cannot deny that the Labour Party has just the same 
right as any other to form a Government, if it can obtain a 
Parliamentary majority. Mr. Clynes, therefore, and those who 
take the constitutional view ha\e been quick to see that any 
encouragement given by Ijabour to "direct action "—which is 
the plaim to override the will of the Parliamentary majority of 
the day by industrial action on the pait of the Trade Unions — 
will put a rod in pickle for Labour (loxemments of the future 
and provide minorities with dangerouw precedents for unoonsti- 
tutional resistance to the drastic measuies of bocialisation which 
tliey have in mind. There is no way of blending Parliamentary 
(lovernment with " direct action " b> n^c^alcitrant majorities or 
luiiioritieb. The two cannot be mixecl, and inasmuch as " diiei*! 
action " means the turbulence oi wnimittec' rule and the terrorism 
of moii rule, the State must fight to the utmost for the protection 
of IVrhamontary Government. In such a quarrel the Constitu- 
tional stH:tioii of ilie Labour Party ought to range itself 
iiureservodly on the side of the State and join in defeating 
those who sc>ek to make Parliamentary Goverument iuqxibsiblc. 

It reinaiuh to be seen w*hat course they will take. A few of 
the more moderate ljubour leaders, despairing of bring able to 
make head against the revolutiouar}* faction, have severed their 
connect LOU with the J*arty. Prominent among these are Mr. 
Barnes and Mr. G. H. Hoberts. Others, notab1> Mr. Civues, 
quitted the Coalition with avowed reluclauct*, heeause the> 
believed it w*a8 in the highest intereats of Labour to bo well 
represented in the National Gov eminent. Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, who has old scores of his own to }iay off with the Prime 
Minister, is a strong advocate of sticking to constitutional lines, if 
only because he has visions of being the first Labour Premier. 
Mr. J. H. I'homas, who refused more than one pressing invitation 
to take office during the war. always maintains the (lose of 
oc'ting as a brake u|ion (he wild men of the Bailwaymen's Union, 
though he is never slow to exploit any advantage which their 
action may secure. These three Parliamentarians have a very 
large foMov\ing in the Tnide Unions, but the fa<*t i-oiiiain^- that 
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th« Labour luovemciifc, in so far as it ie an industrial and not a 
political movement, lias been captuied by the extremists. Mr. 
8miUie, who was a Pacifist^ war, is a militarist in peace. He 
set himself at the Coal Ckmimission to blacken the characters oi the 
coalownerb as a race of bloodsuckers, carelesb of the lives of their 
down-trodden, long-suffering workers, who rarely see the light 
of day, and q;)end laborious lives without uuuisement, happiness, 
or hope ! To some extent he succeeded. The case for the other 
side was not put with anything like the name ability or deter- 
mination, and no one was found equal to the defence of private 
ownership as the late Lord Hhondda, for example, could have 
defended it, or perhaps c\en better still the late Sir Arthur Mark- 
ham, who was not only a most successful coal-owning capitalist, 
but in his own way a great-hearted |jJii1ant}uropi.nt. 

The present mood of British fjahour is extremist. Hut it ib 
extreme only ab agiunst Capitalism. There is \er} little evidence 
that it ib extreme lu the political 8eiiSi\ liuL^ed, the December 
election proved that the working clubsiw wire overwhelmingly 
patriotic in sentiment and that tiie\ loathed tlu^ Sunllie view oi 
the war and of what tlu* terni'^ ol hhould he Theixr ib no 

considerable body ol rev<ilutionary ieeling among the British 
working-edabbOh, who have a piof4>uiul rcbtssd and udniiration for 
tho King. It mav seem, ihen'iotc, at tii'^t Mghf, a paradox that 
those who care nothing ioi thi dug oi the Hi‘d International should 
rally to a leadership winch they know' to hi^ it voliitionary and 
Republican, just a^ it w.l^ Hacitist and anti- patriot jc during the w'ar. 
But the explanation i^ that thev arc ant i-ea pi tali-' tie to n degtee 
never reached hoJoiv The muic tlu*\ h.ive tlie inoie thev 
want. They gamed tJieii \aririiis wai iiomises uliiioM without a 
struggle. They aic resolved that thev w'lll sidniut to no i educ- 
tions, whatever the state of trade and whatiwei tho lull in juices 
The extortion of the proiitei*! mg nianutaetiircr and tct.iiler- and 
it is difficult to say winch the woim»— has done iniieh more tlinn 
excite theiz jiibt resiuilnient ; it ha>a stiniidntoci them to piofiteiT in 
their luni and bettor the examples w't to them Nor can w«* 
blame the Trade rnions o\eriiiiieh for d]^plnvlng a certain 
rapacity in view of the iniiiiinorable jobs perjxdrati^ among the 
staffs of the Government J)e|>aiiineiits and the reckless jxniring 
out 6t public iiioiiev. Gmat Hiitain’K magnificent war record is 
not without grievoii.s bleini^licR. The lust thing u business eotn- 
mnnity can be trusted to do is not to abuses an opportunity to 
make profit. People who resist all other lenijdations succumb 
to that — Ihe last infirmity of biiEuriess luinds. 

No word is more eoinnioiilv round in tho mouth of Labour 
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than freedom ; yet the Trade Unions oontrive to practise a 
complete system of tyranny. Tndu^rial freedom does not exist 
in England to-day. Nothing is harAr than to change from one 
trade to another. Theoretically, of conrse, a man is free to 
change as often as he chooses ; practically he is as firmly ascript 
to his trade as the medisBval serf was to the soil. It is far 
easier for a doctor to quit his profession and become a {aractising 
solicitor than It is for an engineer to become a compositor.* The 
doctor has only to study law and pas^ his qualifying examination, 
and his new profession is open to him^. The engineer would first 
liave io get a footing in the printing office where he was tp learn 
his trade. Even if he privately trained himself to be the most 
expert linotype operator in the Rorld, he would still find the 
rloort? of the society ho sought to join closed against him. He 
would he told that lie could not enter 1)eeau*«e he had not served 
hiR afipreniiceship, and he would not be able to find a place in 
whieh to serve hi*- appren1ieeslii]> because no employer would 
l)e allowed to taki' him in More and more each skilled trade is 
heeoniing a ckisc c<»rj»oration. and tbe more important the 
machine hm>mcR compared witli the man \^ho minds it, the eloser 
the meitihors of tbe T’nion stride to make the corporation to 
which tli(‘y belong, and the more jenlou'»ly they guard the doors 
of entrance The number of apprentices ndniitted grows more 
lestncted ; and in some Unions the claim is now being success- 
fully made that the men in anv given establishment shall regulate 
tin* number <»l |)ersons employed It due** not matter that the 
workman nlioni it iiia> be desired to intioduce is a member of 
the Vuinii. Nor d<K's if matter that tbe employer is ready to 
pay tbe ne\vo*)mer tin' lull standard rate of wages The only 
tiling that counts is the cou«cnt ol the woikmen in the estnblish- 
ineiil If they object, tlic\ back tlicii objection b> the threat 
of an immediato strike, and the enifilover i>4 he1]>les<. Numerous 
in<«tnnces in illustration ot thi'^ procedure of the Unions might 
he given Ft i«d >et fully dc\olop»»d in nil. hut it is spreading 
fast, and it is idle to talk of industrial freedom, when the avennes 
to omplovTnent are being stoadilv narrowed by Tiabour itself. 

TiOt it bi» observed how thi*< spirit is manifesting itself at the 
present time. As everyone knows, there is a great mass of 
imemplovment, for which the leaders of Tjabonr are perpetually 
eliallengiiig the Government to find a remedy. Yet they them- 
selves help to make a rciriedv imi^wible. The Government are 
spending large sums of money in the training of disabled soldiers. 
But what happens wdien the soldiers are trained and they apply 
for work? The TTnions shim the door in their faces. They say 
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that they do not want any more half-baked " membera who will 
lower the standard of pmdwtion. And ao the poor diwharged 
and diaabled soldier, who liA learned the new trade in which his 
disablement will least prejudice his chances, discovers that the 
Trade Tnions will have none of him, because* they say that he is 
only a half-baked " journeyman. For all they care he may 
starve, or the State ciin go on paying him hia unemployment dole ! 

Kvdn ill the unskilled ocTuimtians the same selfishness is being 
maniiebttHl. One frequently hears cases of enqdoyers who wish 
to take on ex-soldiers for more or less unskilled work. But their 
brother workmen will not have them in the place. There is no 
question of cutting the rate of wages, which was the old pretext 
on which I'nion laliotir objected to the introduction of nnl^ 
Union 1'he discharged soldier is siiffering be(*anse of the 
selfishn**s> of the Unions whose nieinberH wish to l>c assured of 
plenrTof work and plenty of overtime for as far as they ran see 
ahead. Aforcover, every clash of labour has its Union now and 
tiercelv rehents the imputation of being unskilled, even though the 
job be as elrnientar\ as that of a cleaner. When Sir Douglas 
Ifdig s|»oke bitierh the other day of the “hostility” which is 
tieing show'n bv the Unions to the disidiaiged soldier, the word 
was ehallenged by some ineniher of tin* Commission who wna 
anxious that the Uiiioiis should not he of[enil(*d. But it is 
fectly true. The attitude of organised labour is cruelly hostile, 
especially to the disabled. The building trades aie all crying out 
for labour. Building co.sts are prohibit i\e largely hi^cause of thi*< 
labour shortage. 1’he simple remedy w'ould he to ofien the doors 
of the Unions and admit all who would gladly enter. But the 
Uiiions say tliat they have admitted enough and eannot do with 
more. They have, indeed, admitted large imnihers, but thousands 
more eould readily be ahsfirhed uik>ii the new houst's whieh are 
waiting to come into being. But that does not suit the high 
|)olitics of Those* who control the (‘arjienters’ Union, the Plasterers’ 
Union, and all the various Unions wiiieh make up the Federation 
of tlie Building Trades. Tjaisiur is the true Rinn Fein : it stands 
for itself alone and it manifosts many of the worst \ices of a 
greedy oligarchy. 

Bfvicwdng these facts, it is difficult to avoid the eonclusion that 
the, conscious aim of those wlio are directing the ]K)lw*y of Tiabonr 
is the pn>s(*(*iition to the utfemiost of the class-war. Tjnliour 
takes no largo or statesmanlike view of anything beyond the 
range of its own irnineduite interests. Its eoneeption of the 
State disregards all classes outside its own, I'xeept to consider how' 
they can he most cffcc'tivcly desfMiiled. This idea of the elass-war 
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permeates all the public ^ttenmoes of Mr. Smillie. His con- 
ception of a nationalised mining industry includes the confiscation 
of all royalties and all ownership in o4bl. As a land nationaliser 
he doubtless bolds that the State diould confiscate all land on 
the same principle, though he would make "compassionate 
grantsy"* in case of proved necessity, to the expropriated owners. 
Even before the war Mr. Snowden n^ to advocate in Paiiiament 
an income-tax up to fifteen diillmgs in the pound, and now, in 
view of the National Debt, he would probably require little 
persuasion to raise it to seventeen diillings and sixpenoe. That, 
couided with the death-duties at their latest rates, would soon 
reduce the fortunes even of the very richest men to a pmnt at 
which there remained little to excite the cupidity of Labour. 
To do the working classes justice, they are, for the most part, 
profoundly ignorant of evoything relating to national finance. 
They believe that the total income of the country is enough to 
raise every family far beyond the reach of want. They still 
nurse the suspicion that they are being mthleBaly exploited by the 
capitalists, and that it only needs cleverly devised penal legis- 
lation to secure the desired transference of wealth from the few 
to the many. Labour politidans are not necessarily aritli- 
nieticians, and many are convinced that by getting rid of one 
millionaire a thousand families ought to be placed in easy 
circumstances for life. Labour’s enjoyment of its unlooked-for 
gains during the war has been largely spoilt by the concurrent 
nse in prices, and it feels, therefore, that somehow it has l>een 
('heated of the spoUa. 

Both before and since the Armistice the crisis has only been 
averted by some timely concession on the part of the Government, 
involving an additional expenditure of a few more millions of 
public money. Now that the Peace has been fdgned, Tjabour 
ought not be able to apply the screw so mercilessly. A greater 
resistance must be offer^ to demands which are not compatible 
with the public interest. The public opinion of that pari of 
the community which works just as hard, and finds the straggle 
for existence no less arduous than Mr. Smillie’s miners, is 
lieginning to resent this continual exploitation of the nation's 
difficulties, which those at the head of the movement desirp to 
transform into the " social revolution,** with snoh accompani- 
ments as the occasion may afford. Tjabour is not the State ; it is 
only a section of the State, the most numerous section, 
undoubtedly, and an indispensable section, which has suffered 
manifold injustice in the past, and now, alas ! is being tempted 
hv evil (^unsellors to inflict the same injustice upon others. 
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litbtw u beiog iteend into tlM pitb af no^ 
appealiog to its worst passioni tad who are dobg their otaMst 
to prevent a peaceful sulwiienoe of the gnat upheaval caosed bv 
the war. It is for the people— among whom we tuolude all the 
moderate dementa in the Labour Party— to rally to the supf^ 
of Parliameataiy tiovernment and pot down with an unsparing 
hand the first attempts to give a practioal exposition in this 
country of “direct action." Pn'neipiischtta. The country, be it 
said agam, was never more synipalhetie to every just demand of 
Labour than it is today, but it is sick of iMs perpetual pushing 
of tbe selfish interests of the most highly paid daiwes of Ijabour, 
and of leaders who keep plunging the eountry into one industrial 
erisis after another, to the retardation of the trade recovery 
without which our national financea must move steadily from bad 
to worn.* 

g. B. Fiwm. 



HOW WE NEARLY LOST THE EMPIRE. 

Trk Armistice has ended, the Grand Fleet has been dispersed, 
the Grand Army has beo(xne a mere shadow of what it once was, 
and pe^ has been signed ; and now we can aliord to glance back 
and refuse bow nearly we lost the Empire. 

Admiral Sims, an American of Americans, has admitted that 
the British Fleet was the main instrument in overthrowipg the 
Central Empires, and (xeniian w'riieis and 8i)eakerB have ad- 
mitted as much. All the evidence which has come out of Ger- 
many during the past eight or nine months has confirmed that 
conclusion ; but if it had not been for the firmness and wisdom 

King Edward Yll., of Mr. Balfour as Prime Minister, of Earl 
Selhorrie as First Tjord of the Admiralty, and of a little group ot 
then unknown naval otfieers, with Jjord Fisher at their head, 
the FUm'^ W'otild have been neither in position nor in condition 
to fulfil its functions in the war. fn the opening years of this 
century a comparatively small IkmB of o|)en-eyed naval officers, 
who realised Germany’s jnirfxiHp at a time when the nation 
lemained unconscious of her design, were engaged in a race 
against tune, and in winning they not only saved the Empire, 
hnt rescued the cause of civilisation fioin a terrible doom. The 
struggle has now closed, nui meiw>f-war, widely distributed ovei 
the world’s si'as, are taking up once more' their jieace task of 
showing the flag and supimrting British prestige, and we ran 
afford to review, in humility and gratitude, the miracle which 
w'as worked during the short fen years which preceded Germany's 
long-prepared, but. as events have shown, ruinous assault on the 
peace of the world. 

The naval preparations foi the war on this side of the North 
Sea began at the close of 1901. six years after Gennaiiy had 
passed her first Naval Act The friemlly st^ntimentH which were 
expressed by the Kaiser and liis Ministers at that time had been 
accepted in this country at their face value, and only a few 
statesmen, including King Kdw'ard VIT., iinderstooil that the fair 
words concealed a design that rendered it ne<*eHsary for ns, and 
that without delay, to prepare the Fleet, the first and last defence 
of the Bntish Empire, for an ordeal more enacting than any to 
which it had been submitted in former centuries. 

For the British Navy at that time was in no condition to engage 
an enemy determined to apply to naval warfare, with metho^cal 
lierristency, all the triumphs of physical science and possessing 
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otWr S|>anibh |H)rtb, Tii4K)n, logos, Gibn^rood Mtdein, 
with (joe trip to Vort Mahon.*’ We had a ooDaiderable fleet in 
the Moditenaneau ; hot a large ))ro|)ortioii ot the officers and men 
of the Jsexy were ciiubing in dihtant waters in ineffective ships 
—ships whk^h, if not obsolete, had apparently been* designed for 
even other pur|x>he than fighting. Nominally we possehsod 
stxh-one battleships, of which twenty-two were supposed to be 
in commission ; but there was not a single one of the battleshipK 
111 the Channel Fleet, nor was there a cniiser, which conid he 
ready for action until an indefinite (leriod had been devoted to 
the readjustment of the crews to a war standard. The whole 
manning scheme wah based upon the convenienoes of peace and 
not the urgencies of war That applied to the Channel and 
Atlantic, and it applml to nii e%eii greater extent to tlie laige 
number of ineffective ermsers and small ciaft which were in 
commishion on distant stations The bulk of the Fleet which 
figured iii )K>|ailai comjMirative statements had nf> crews at uU 
There were no jilaiib for war, and joint mancpuvies to enable the 
senior officers to gain tactical experience were unheard of. Tjonl 
Beresford declared at this time that, since he had been in the 
Koyai Xa\\, theie had be<»n tactical iiidiiieiivreu— one fleet 
handled again«t another fleet with the object of each trying to 
get the |)Osition of advantage — on oiilj twoixrasions, and he added 
that he himhelf had only tactically handled a fleet for five hours 
in his life. Nor was that all. for he also declared that “No 


captain in the Navy had e\er handled taidically one squadron 
against another, and only three of our admirals.** The captains 
of that period were destined to be the admirals of the Great War 
As to tho ships on foreign stations, many of them were so old 
and inefficient that they detracted from, rather than added to. 
the jirestige of the British Empire. They absorbed large numbers 
of officers and men who, serving in cruisers without speed or 
gunboats and sloops of no fighting power, were djvon*cd fwm 
everything in the nature of preparation for war service. 

In his reminiscences of a long and distinguished naval career, 
Admiral the Hon. Sir E. R. Fremantle, writing of the Channel 
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Squadron in 188B, tiuiA had large oreyrB» and-as 

all the ships were masted &Me was a fair amount of sail drill, 
while gunnery was, X fear, little attetf ed to.*** During succeeding 
years the conditions did rkot improve, as readers may judge who 
refer to an article in Thb VonTJSiQBTLr Bkvibw of June, 1908, 
on ** Gunnery Becords of the Fleet.’* Tt was then recalled that 
the movement for better gunnery dated from a [HY}teRt whidi a 
junior officer, sigiiizig himself “Guiih,” made in the Naval and 
Record in 1^8. Sir Percy Scc*tt had been active against 
stubliorn opposition, but this junior oQicer, throwing abide all 
caution, described the routine at making, with full publicity, 
“an a|)])eal to Onpsar** : — 

** It is a uanal thing for the signal 1o he made * Spread for praciici*; 
rejoin in,\ flag* at such a tinu,' the consoqiir ncc being tlie practice is 
earned out in a hurried, pHiiiekv via.^, uitlMHit Miflunnt supers ision «i) 
correcting «i/ errors made, in <»ider get it over. 

"Who Ltts not h^aid vniii tiling like the foIKmiug ‘ Wli^ didn't >oii 
fire that gun?* 'Didn't m‘<> the target, sii.* ' S'lscr mind that, fire at 
the splash.' Bangl and a\\u> goes iioiinds and piaiiids nf the unfortunate 
ratepayerb* money into the bin 

"The nllonance of am iii unit ion *>ufiieniitK Mirnll. only eight founds 
being allowed for sueli guns as a 4 7 4>r i|uiek-firi r, tin rounds for a 
lighter qun k-fir«»r, and four tkuikIs for thi 12 in. uiit-gim ami upwards." 

After referring to tlie «i(‘lioii of the Adinualty in shortening 
the courHe for sub-lieuteiianfs qualifying for gunnery . “OunR" 
added that he “MipjKfsed our officern were theoretically the worst 
trained of any iirstclash I’ower.” The statements by this gunnery 
officer wcie tlie subject of a gcnid deal of attention. His con- 
clusions were criticisc'd, but iu striking the first blow for improved 
gunnery lie did not lack support. A brother officer subsequently 
wrote pointing out that Binartness of fwiiiit was considered of 
more luiixirtaiice tlinii gunnery. With reference to big-gun 
filing, be said : — 

" It may bo that wc shall ncTor gnt cood firing and giKid gun crt*ws for 
defeiidiiig our country until wre have giit rid of our oiit-nf-dato officers and 
ideuM, whii flunk oiqro of the paint-work on the Nliips and guns, and oil on 
the docks, than* drill or preparation lor war. . . . 

" Cases havn conic under mv observation whoio the cariicnfors have 
had to take handspikes and monkeys to opou a gun and torpedo port, and 
all bocauiie they arc not allowed to bo uiltHl or worked, but are, kept 
hoaiiiifiilly pamiod, and when ' Oonend quarters ' arc rounded the iirder 
Never mind iha gun port * is pa^iMid round. . . . The cr\ at target practice 
is ‘ Oct it over— hurry up! * '* 

JjBter on, Admiral Sii Sydney Kanllcy Wilinot, writing with 
the ex)>enence t>f forty-one years of the Navy, stated that : 
"Btrange though it may seem, there has been from lime inime- 
ruoriai a prejudice against gumierv in the minds of a majorifx 
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of oor offieoTb, who for some obeoqn'roMon long oouidmd it 
isoempatible with the ntlicr attnbutee a seaman.” And this 
admiral added thi** signiiicgiil and remarkable statement : — 

** I can zocttil tu nund, not sn man;)r years agOi how the pcomoUon of 
QDe of the ableai dftioers m the science waa impinllrd bi cause he ncKlef^ted 
the paint-work in hi4 Jaboui to increaae fighting eAoieney. How many 
adnuzmla when inspecting ships have reported favouiahly on their oapabibty 
for gpgii gm R' Ihf iu'in> siu 1 1 bsltiilx on mg to gocni ahooting — a matter 
quite apart horn ^narf hmdliu^ of tlie guns with dummy ohargaaf Haa 
it not been the custom lathci lo ciminicnd fiit less essential wmgs in 
which c|iotleBs punt-work and stanchions biiiiiished to tlie brightness of 
minors assume no unimportant iiainmg cd some sort goeb on ever;^ 

day afioat, but tn\ mum if it i <lii tul tmuids siiaight ahcxitmg with 
tlie giin-9 Yet tint is i mitt i up ii which tci uiulIl tmu and caie 
cannot be bestowed. 

It ^\ouki be an tasv mattei to collate a. iiiash of additional 
eMdence to ]uo\e tl'at fni iftats {uion tin opinnuf of the uar 
thf BrHtsh Ifni Uii\ tloomitl fo dtpai It sufloied irom the 
eoenatmg infliieiK es ot a hiindicHl y ai*« oi )n lee and had coaRed 
to be, in tin n»al sense oi flic \* mi, a insijunient, vtbile 

it turned a blind pm to tlie in\ il pu paiatioiis whuh the (ler- 
tnanv were huirMiig on unonn^ tlicii (btenniiied iiin\einent 
to create a fjieat Viw iiaim 1 to i Inuh pitch of efluiencv in 
the North Sea Ibt IbitJsh \i\v untiilh was without an 
adequate conception <jI wliat wai imaxit Iboii^l ilu bent )mit 
of a centui} had passc^l sinn tin Hattie r>f liafai^ar and ships 
and weapons had ind»igf>ne jailic'dl eban^ts it still held to a 
routine whieh t\en tlu tt\tis(-« duiinf; the \iiiciiian war had 
tailed to coimiice it wa^ ladic ill\ wioii;. Mi riifHjdoie JRooae 
\elt, who was latei on a- Ptisicltnt to btcoiiu the hii[)portt x 
of Adiiiiial ^ixiis jh till ictoiiii of \iMciican ^unuexy methods, 
wiote wotd- which h 11 on deif tax wlnxi lit i Its la red - 

* Hun s tmf|iji t<tiibl> i gi i< diiii I nc ii ti,.)iiiMg capsr it}, as thru 
IS s gr^af difi niut m lutcllfrcii , bitwnn ciilciii me 1*1 Uui then an 
a number of rues 1 Xi « r \^hj »i ... intfllifr nt c 1 h <f which has tlu 
fighting tflgf till- lie , tlu tciM in in ci»iit4 t wiU go to 

till Tiisn u nafi 11 that hi niu I it b\ fhoi iii^h |iic pip iticin This 
pnpiiitioii WH*» ills ) 1 i tf 1 II u-h«iv III till < 1 1\ cif siiiliiig.k.hips, hut tlu 
nr«l of it is i\fii gn itii lu » if it In intciiil d U get full benefit frutn 
thn dchcit mil (omplic ilid uii r hiini-m cf tlu f imidnhh w u cMigiius of 
thetprescnl dii\ Th fOu is must sfuml n iiii} Mars, and the nun not 
a few, m unwraind and iiitrlliu<nt tiHinnig hc'fon the \ an* fit to do all 
tbit IS passible with thcniscKts uul tlu 11 wciipoiis Those who do tliia, 
wh<»tlMr they lu AuirEicans 01 British, I'n nc liiiif 11, Goimauh, or Rusaiaiuc, 
will win the virtory over those who do not tin day of battle comes 

the difference of racr will be found Ob nothing when coinparod with 
differences m thorough and pnutiial traiiiiii,? in nd\iine(. ’ * 

(1) The iVoiof OperatianK of tht Wnr htfwttn Unot Hrtimn and the (fnUed 
StaUB IJy Theodore Roosevelt tBdiupwm I^ow ) 
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Ths Briiidi Fleet, in ali its inefficiency so far as war readiness 
was concerned, was still widely distributed over the world's seas 
to the complete neglect both of the growing power of Germany 
in the North Sea and tho Nelsonian principle that u fleet should 
be practised in the area in which it will have to fight, when Lord 
Fisher arrived at the Admiralty as First Bea fjord with a complete 
Rclieme of oo^rdlnate<I naval reforms, bringing with him a group 
of like-minded naval officers. * 

On Cftiristniaa Day, 1904. the revolution began with the issue 
of a loDg memoranduin signed by Tjord Selbome, the First Lord, 
on the distribution of ihe Fleet. It was impossible to stete in 
bald terms that Germany was bfTotuing a danger to every British 
interest , but the First Tjord, interpreting the views of his col- 
leagues, and particularly of the resolute First Sea Lord, explained 
how it was intended to lay the foundations of what, in due course, 
was to be know'D as the Grand Fleet The time was short and 
hardly sufficient for nil the work which had to be done. The 
nei'essnry officers ^ind men foi duty in the new strategic centre 
could 1 h' obtained only by ‘Mle* withdrawal from commission of 
vesstds of comjmrat ivcly small fighting efficiency” and the reduc- 
tion of the strength <il sonic of the more distant squadrons. A 
second inemor.uidimi n]>|)i^nr<‘d in the following March giving 
more complete isirtKMilais oi the application of the new principles. 
One liinirircd and tilt\-ri\f im^flcctiic sliifis, n danger and a useless 
expense in upkccqi. wore f<»rthwith removed from the list of the 
fighting fleet, and it will ahvnvs stand to the credit of Mr. 
Balfour as I 'nine Munster tliat he supported this courageous 
action, for oth<T\\i*«c the Vnumtu might ha\e been only one of a 
score of tragedies of tlie l:iti» w’ar He was ipiite right when he 
remarked at (Slasgow curly in the following year that he did not 
think ])iibhc opinion had entindy realised the magnitude and the 
iiiqiortaiice of tlie cliaiigcs wJucli the Board of \dmiralty, infeolt»d 
hy Tiord Fisher, had efieclcd in the constitution and arrangement 
of ihe British Fleid Tie laddU claimed that the n.*siilt of the 
clianges which he had eiumiemtcd to his audience, taken together, 
“is that . . . (he fighting pow'er of the British Fleet during the 
first twenty-four hours, let us say, of hostilities with a foreign 
•Power has been aiigmciited not once or tw'ice, hut threefold.” 
Almost simultaneously with the redistribution of the Fleet a 
emprehensive scdieine of na^al reforms was initiated in order to 
fit officers and men for the resfionsihilities which would devolve 
upon them in time of w'ar and to bnild up an adequate and well- 
trained reserve, and ships in reserve were given nucleus crews. 

In line with thest' reforms the Admiralty, inspired by Tiord 
Fisher, bi^gan to prepare for the Battle of Jutland, deciding that 
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(iitf i;iiiin(>ry nm^i forthwith be impiofed end that the 

mwit iif provided witt miHebly mnad ehlpi to enable a 
high atandani of gunnery lo be attained, Adndnl Sir Percy 
Scott, who had aht»nii during hui command, gncoesaleely, of the 
crutai^ri; Scrfila and Tt mbh\ what could he done with modern 
naval guns if the • rewa were |>ro|K'rly trained, was called in the 
Admiralty in Man h, l‘.K)3. a new ap|M»intiiient being created for 
Inin • lie Iwanie Tnaiici tor of Target Prw'tife in order that be 
might intriidiK'e ln« methods into the Navy, He hold that office 
until Jul>, llH)7, ami ihc influence which he excrcined on the 
fighting eflicieiicy of the FUvt is refl(rtt‘d in the following 
statenioni : — 

In IK98. W out <>t ovirv UlO find inissid the. target. 

In ISaO, ((0 sliois out of t \in\ 100 Orta the target. 

1u JflOO. tiH shifts < lit <ii 100 find iiimsc>d tho target. 

Ill 1001. 04 <.11014 « lit o£ 100 Oixl iiiisK»d the tati!i‘t. 

In 1002. .V) shots Old ft 100 OomI tiismiI the farnd. 

Ill 1000, r>4 sluits out of ever\ 100 firfd riiivsod the taiget. 

in 1004 , 58 shot<s out of iirt‘r.\ 100 fin it ni ss^d the target. 

In 1905, 44 shot* out of i%ir\ lOO finnl iiiHSid the target. 

In 1000, 20 sliots out of <vii\ lOfI find fiii*i*.»d the tnrgii. 

In 1007, 21 ♦'hot'. <nit of #vcr\ 100 find riii*-.t*d the target. 

It xsdAf however, to waste, to a great evtent, the eucigies of 
ofticers and men to continue to provide them with ships which, 
whateter their otli(‘i charactt‘nhtieft, were ill-designed for (piick 
and accurate hhooting *\t that time the latest hattleships were 
the vessels of the King Ihlward VIT. class, which were kmiwn 
during the war as the **\Vobbly Eight.’* It has alwats been a 
mystery how these battleships came to he closigned in view of 
the knowledge which had then beim obtained of tlie esaential 
(diaracteriRfics of a fighting ship They were of large displace - 
ment — 16, .*150 tons -and i)osso«scd a nominal sfieed of 1H.J kiKd*-, 
hut they were only thinly armoured and mounted no fewer than 
three tyjies of guns — V2 in , 9'2 m., and 6 in. It was already 
realised by the most experienceil gniiuery officers of the Fleet 
that in such a vessel, firing three types of gnns in action, it would 
he impossible to watch the fall of the shot of eatdi calibre in 
order to correct the aim and thus hit the target. It was also 
lealised that a ship might have to engage an enemy in a con- 
siderable seaway, but, nevertheless, the forward 6-in. guns of 
the King Edward VIT. clans were placed so near the water that 
they could not be fired except when the sea was almost as smocfth 
as a sheet of glass. Eight of these ships, which bonld do every- 
thing excfipt "hit first, hit hard, and keep on hitting,” had been 
either built or onlered, in spite of all the light which the (lesigns 
of the new Oerman battleships was already shedding, lie 
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country was also buOding a variety of oroiaen with inadequate 
gun power and poor ; conspunouB among them were the 
ships of the County class, the worsl^inTestment, unless it be a 
group of sloops of the same period, which this country has ever 
made. It may be said, indeed, that although the Navy had many 
cruisers, it had no efficient scouts. Lastly, in effective naval 
power, Germany was overtaking us, having laid down between 
1890 and 1904 eleven battleships to our sixteen ; eight of the 
British battleships were of the King Edward VJI. type afready 
mentioned, and two others were tlie small battleships Swiftmre 
and Triumph^ purchased from Chile in 1908. 

A revolution in naval design was overdue if the Battle of 
Jutland was not to end in our defeat. It was apparent from the 
large number of 5'9-in. guns mounted in German battlediips and 
the many 1or|iedo-tnbeB carricsd in them, as well as from the 
career of Admiral Tirpitz as a torpedo specialist, that the Germans 
were prejNiring to fight at close range. They hoped to snatch 
victory under a hail of 9'2-iii.‘ and 8-in shells and to gain the 
fullest advantage from imprrkvenients then being made in the 
range tind accuracy of the torpedo. The time was overdue for a 
reconsideration of the designs ol British ineii-of-war, and Lord 
Fisher, bringing Sir Philip Watts to the Admiralty aa Director 
of Naval Construction in place of Sir William White, determined 
on rehuililiiig the British Fleet. It was an ambitious decision, 
but he calciilutcd that it could be done in time for the day of 
battle. A committee was set up at the Admiralty to examine 
the pro|iosa1s which he had already elaborated. Its members 
included Admiral the Marquess of Milford Haven, Engineer Bear- 
Admiral fiir John Diirston fKngineer-in-(*hief of the Navy), Sir 
Henry Jackson, Tiord Jellicoe, Rir BeginaM Bacon, Sir Charles 
Madden. Sir John Themeyeroft, and Sir Alexander Gracie, 
among others, and Lord Fisher was its President. In that way 
the original Dreadnought, the first all-big-giin ship, came into 
existence ; the hirincihle and her sisters were laid down ; and 
new types of other ships evolved. Lord Relborne was content to 
announce in his annual statement that "it is proposed to begin 
one battlediip, four armoured cruisers, five ocean-going destioyers, 
one ocean-going destroyer of an experimental type, twelve coastal 
destroyers, eleven sobmarines," adding that his Majesty* had 
approved that the battlealiip should be called the Dreadnought 
and tho first of the "armoured cruisers” the Invincible, 

It is now known that the Germans were completely deceived 
by that announcement, which really heralded the rebuilding of 

(1) Tlis 9*2 in. IVM the gnn moonM in Gemian bstUmhipi whm our 

nasty gnni wars of 12 in. ctOXhn 
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la hand in IWK), for Mum and Japan had on the otocka ahijM 
of greater displacement. Dut it embodied a new principle : in 
place of three tv})eb of guns, as m the King Edward VII. class, 
it moiAted only one ty|ie oi gun. and that the gun, uf 

which It curried ton in ii\e tui tets, pndected b\ 1 1 inches of armour. 
The 0*2 -id. gun and the 6-m. gun were eliminated, hecanse this 
*^hip, like sister vessels which wcie aftciwaids laid down, was 
intended to fight outside the range ot the (leiriian torfiedo and 
the many light guns iirovided in (rernian battleships. The 
*' armoured cruisers’* were not vc»^st»l8 of a t\pe then fainiiiar, 
but battle-cruisers. They were proMdod with the same t\|M* ot 
gim as the Dreadnnught^ but two less in number, in aKKK'iation 
with the then unheard-of speed in a large vessel t>f 20 kiiols. In 
order to get speed Lord Fisher, sup|iorted b> his colleagues and 
by Sir John Durston, bad determined upon it «»\oliiUon of th«* 
most daring character, in |!ace ol the familiar icciprocating 
engine, it was decided to employ turl)ine«i in aswiution with 
water-tube boilers If the (Iratid Flett had not hud tin bines and 
water-tube boilers, it is doubtful whether we »H>iild have won 
the war. 


In this way the revolution in the Na>y began There had 
nevei b-en anything like it bidoic It iiuolved new nietlhids oi 
training and manning, as well as joint niann*nvies, and the build- 
ing of new shi]>s representing irosh principle^— particularly gun- 
nery principles. Tn combination, tlic^* n lot ms constituted the 
boldest stroke of policy which this country had e\er entertain«*d. 
and It will stand to the endunng ciedit of King Edward VTl. and 
-Mr. Balfour, as well as to that of Lord Selliorne and Jjonl Cawdor, 
his Bucceswr, that in the early days, when no mean firoportioii 
of the senior officers of the Fleet wrere suspicious of the changes, 
if thby did not actually oppose them, the Board of Admiralty 
was not without suppoii. 

It is little less than a miracle that the scheme of refonn was 
not overwhelmed by the mass of criticism to which it was ezixised 
on the part of those who were uncouscious that the British Navy’s 
day of trial was approaching. Tn and out of Pariiament the 
critics marshalled their forces, objecting to the secrecy which the 
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Admiralty obaenred, ia Met to mideed I3ie undeclared enemy, 
as well as oondemniog the new types of aUpB which were bei^ 
built fcxr the Battle of Jutbrnd; flM|m effort was made to rouse 
the commercud dasses against the scheme of distribution which 
involved fewer ships being maintained on foreign stations to show 
the flag. One of the most energetic opponents issued an elaborate 
‘‘plea lor inquiry.”^ In a general condemnation of everything 
that the Admiralty had done or contenif)lated, this writerii who 
was saiil to he of authoritative standing, innocently protested that 
whereas the British jrabiic had hitherto been told all about ships 
under oonstrnction, “British readers interested in naval affairs — 
and their nnmlier is legion — now And themselves iiirnisbccl with 
fuller and lietter official infoniiatiori res))ectii)g the French, 
American, (-it^rtiian. Russian, tiapanese and other navies than tbe> 
are in regard to the Boyal Na\y.*’ This innocent critic, who 
would hn\e let (4‘errnany know all about oiir new types of ships, 
dtviaied that “this condition <»! things is utterly wrong and in- 
defensible" and “it must not be allowed to (^ntimie." It was 
lortimately allowed to continue, and, as ('oiint voii fieventlow and 
other (reinian writers have since confessed, the Germans were 
(smipletely niihled Rut m those days the public, nncoiiseious 
oi the G^imaii nionnce, might well have been led by such blind 
leaders to demand n full disclosure of our naval policy. And in 
that e\en1, wJio eaii say what uses the Geinians might have 
made of the information*’ 

It has been remarked that the new tjpes of ships w’ere con- 
demned Ilow’ roundly and wholesalelv they were cnticised can 
only he ap])recjnted hy those who are 1 ami liar w'lth the opinions 
then held hy Sir William White, Admiral Sir Reginald rustance, 
and others. This officer wrote a (*onMdeiable hoi»k in deniineiation 
of the Admiralty. The Drfadnoufiht was anathema, and as to 
the liattle-eriiisers. he declared that “by argument the class lm\e 
been killed, and it onlv remains to inter them decently aw’ay 
Iriwu the public ga/e ” It would he interesting to have Admiral 
ol the Fleet Sir 1>aMd TU'atty’s comment, in the light of >vai. on 
thost« W(»rd8 ot folly. It w’oiild also he interesting to learn what 
he, or Lord dellicoe, thinks of the statement of the same writer 
111 another book of his when he remarked that “the main object 
in battle is to make the enemy believe that he is beaten,*’ and 
addressing his brother officers, asked • “Is it not more important 
to disarm the enemy than to sink him*’’* Bistory will give no 
iincertaiii judgment on the action of the Admiralty’ wdien, in pre- 
pnratiiMfi for the Battle of Jutland, it built the all-big-gnn battle- 
ships and hattle.eniisc»rs. 

(1) Th* SiiHe 0 >/ tkt A'ary in 1907 (Smith, Elder and Co ) 
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1h thor^ not, on the other Juuid« a impCMsion that, 

owing to the withdrawal of oruirani from foroigii watm, we nia* 
tained hAavy Iosm of dupglog during the war? Aa to that, it 
can be stated vm, as it could not be stated at the timei that 
thift measure was essential in order to obtain trauied oflioers and 
men for the Grand Fleet, then in p^ss of creatkm. By this 
vigorous stroke of the pen, the Admiralty secured 11,000 officers 
and men for duty in the North Sea, and at the same time effected 
financial economics which proved of inestimable advantage during 
the period when the Fleet being rebuilt and reorganised.^ If 
this war has proved one tiling more ronchisively than another, it 
that slow and poorly-gunned bliips of the eruiser classes, such as the 
oonstitiite a {loiil to the officeis and men on board and 
are calcinated to lower the prestige of the Britirii flag. Events 
ha^e }iroved that the Rrra oping of the old ships w'ss a policy 
of wisdom. It 1 *^ a niisreiaesentation to suggest that the trade 
routes were lett un]>rotreted On the eontrar>, when hostilities 
opened we had in forei,:ii watt is 1 battle-cruisers, 9 armoured 
eiuisers, 21 light cmwis, and .‘U small eialt, besides B destroyers. 
Von Spec’s ships did a eeitain amount of injuiy to the mercantile 
marine, but fiom the o|>eiiirig of the war till its close German 
surface craft — ennsers and i aiders-— captured or sank less than 
half a million toiih of Biitish slnpjung,* and \on Rpee*s ships, 
including the Emdcn, captured only fifty-one \epspl8. 

The subsequent Battle of Ooionel was not due to any 
defect in the scheme of distribution outlined in 1901, nor 
to the sciajiping of old an<l inpffe<*tual ships. It suggests 
rather that the poliev of scrapping was not i»arried far enough 
But how could Adniiial (’radock he avenged? Two days only 
befon the Battle of (Vironcl. Tjoid Fisher, the naval reformer ol 
earlier da\s, had letnrned to the Admiralty as F’lrst Sea Txinl. 
He thus had an «»py)ort unity of exhibiting the strategic principles 
which had guided him ten jears before, and showing what the 
h.if tle-cniiser was mrant for News of the Battle of Coronel 
) cached the Admiralty on No\ ember 5th ; two days later Admiral 
Sir Povetun Sturdee was appointed to command a special 
squadron ; on November 11th he left this country in secrecy with 
the battle-cruisers Inuntthle and 7r?/fesrib/r, temporanlv with- 
drawn from the Grand Fleet. Scfiecy and speed were Lord 
Fisher’s watehwonls With sure instinct, these two battle- 
cruisers were directed to steam to the Falkland Islands, and there 
on December Btb, the morning oftiT their arrival, von Syiee was 

(1) Tha Na^y Estimates rtme fmm £34,000,000 in 19066 to £50,600000 in 
191415 

/2) Owing to tha submaime campaign ne ImI »\ar 7£00.000 tom 
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trapped, and of his equadron only one i^ip eacaped — ^and that 
ship only for a time. The whole of our naval history may be 
searched in vain for a more concmiimate demonstration of the 
correct applieatioii of the right farm of power to a particular 
strategical situation. !i may neem almost incredible^ but if is 
a fact, that ten years before the opening of the tear Lord Fisher 
/oresair just such a situation as developed in the Pacific fotrards 
the dose of 1914. He did not, of course, anticipate the dwastiM' 
of Coronel, which has yet to be ex]daincd. but in designing the 
battle-cruiser type be deliberately ]m>vided the Fleet with a vessel 
carrying the guns of a battleHhip in association w ith the high b|>eed 
of the cruiser. He foresaw that in the course oi a war*l)attle- 
cruisers might he thrown in to clear the trade routes vrlien 
Hritiah shipping was being molested by such inferior vessels as 
the enemy might detach from liis mam fleet. It is well, perhaps, 
that the battle-eriiiscrs were not “interred decently away from 
tlie public gaze,” for {dberwise von Sjm-c might have continued his 
(*areer for many months, and history would not have recorded the 
one battle of anniliilatioii w hicli has been fought in modern times. 
Nelson talked of annihilating 4ho enem>, but it was neier his 
good fortune to do so f unless it was at the Nilei, and the credit 
rests with Lord Fisher of having introduced n tvpe of ship which 
st4 u)> a new standard of naval victory. 

And now that the war has ended, is it nut apparent that if it 
had not been for tlie S(*heme of naval reforms, including a higher 
standaid of gunnery, introduced in 100 1 and later years, the 
Tlritish Knipire w<nild have gone down in ruins? For this war 
was won in the main hy the British Fleet TjcI iis be on our 
guard against drawing from this struggle the wnmg moral. Some 
years ago Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge* wrote an article which 
well hears re-reading in the light of our recent ex|)eripnce. He 
recalled that “for more than half a cent ur>"’ after NVlson’s death 
all the most hrilliant achievements nf British arms were per- 
fonned on shore, in India or in the ('nrne.i“; in tlie latter case 
“the command of the sea held h\ the Allied Powers was so com- 
plete and all-pervading that no «uie slopfied to think what the 
ooiirse of hostilities would have hei'n without it, any more than 
men stop to think what the course of any particular business 
would be if there was no atmosphere to breathe in." The 
(Vimean War was followed by the Indian Mutiny, also waged 
entirely on land, and “here again the command of the sea was 
so complete that no interruption of it, even temporarily, calletl 
attention to its existence.” The Indian Mutiny w’oh succeeded 
hy the third China War; then came the second New Zealand 
(1) ATW iliuiitar, 19QB 
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War; after that came the campaign in Abyanniat the Bed Bim 
liixpeditioii in Ganada» the Aahantee War of 1873-4 ; fighting in 
Afghanistan; the war with tithe Zulna; the Tranaraai War and 
the campaigns in Eg^pt. In all thoae wars the Navy^ took an 
inconspicuous part, and the nation came to the conclusion that, 
after all, the Fleet was not of Tery much value. A Boyal Com- 
mission decided that it was not worth our while, in view of the 
expense^, to attempt to defend the Englidi Channel, but that we 
should fortify our ports and build up a great army. ^Phe danger 
that tlie moral of the war which has now closed may be mis- 
interpreted is all the greater because the success of the British 
Fleet was so complete. lx>rd Fisher’s dramatic stroke in 
November. 1914, and other incidents may encourage the belief 
that we Irive little to fear from the surface ships of an enemy, 
but if the war ha.s taught one lesson more conclusively than 
another it is that, as the British Empire is maritime, living on 
and bv the sea, so it must be defended by a supremo fleet. 

How that fleet shall be distributed must dejiend upon the inter- 
national situation generally and our relations with otlier Pr»wers. 
\s it was the correct |KdJc> to (Minoentinte oiir strength in the 
North Sea, creating the Grand Fleet of imperishable inemoiy, 
so it ih now the correct policy to disperse onr strength, sending 
liil)s into the outer si»as to show the flag and support British 
fM^estige That is what is now' being done by the Admiralty. \ 
.smali battle force is being maintained in Home waters, consisting 
of Ni\ battlesliips, and another force of similar strength is being 
'^rationed in tlie Mediterranean, the large .\tlantic Fleet being 
the strategical ]>jvfital force Admiral Rir Cliarles Madden has 
his flag in the QurvJi lllizahpth and under his immediate orders 
— ^for lie is also roinniander-in-Chief of the Hf»ine Fleet — hc‘ has 
the Fust and Second Battle Squadrons, consisting of five vessels 
of the Ifoyal Sorfm/f7i tyfie and five sister ships of the Qupni 
Ehzahfth class, in addition to a battle-cruiser squadron of five 
units, a filing squadron of four ships, half-n-dozen of the latest 
light cruisers, and large fiotillas of destroyers and submarines. 
Tn llie Atlantic Fleet, the strategic conception adopted by the 
.Xdmiraltv in the early years of this century is preserved, a strong 
and m<»bijp force being provided for action either in Home waters 
or in the Mediterranean as circumstances may dictate. 

In tlie outer seas, the representation of the Empire is being 
committed to Kime'of the finest light cruiserH under the British 
flag. The China Squadron mi] in future consist of five Tight 
cmiscTR with a flotilla of destroyers; four light cruisers will be 
on duty in East Indian waters; and a similar number will cany 
the flag on the Cape, South AmericM and North American 
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•taticms; while in AnibnJian wttten the battleKsrniser Australia 
and three light cmiserB will be associated with considerable forces 
of destroyers and sabmarines. It ii in accordance with the in- 
valnable tradition of the firitidi Navy that the battleships shall 
be on duty in European waters, the centre of strategic moment 
in normal political conditions. Except in the years preceding 
the Kusso-Japanese War, we have never liad in modern tinios 
battleships stationed in distant waters, and no argument can be 
advanced in favour of a departure from a well-established 
practice. 

And so it happens that, with the dispersal of the Grand Fleet, 
our naval forces, concentrateil for war, have now been diaf)ersed 
fur |ieace. But the new distribution does nnt conflict with war 
principles, as that of 1904 and preceding years did. The organisa- 
tion of the squadrons in Home waters is strategically correct, 
and the cruisers in the outer seas are not old and decrepit vessels, 
capable neither of fighting nor niiiniiig uwa>, but are, on the 
contrary, ships of high military value, with good offensive and 
defenhive qualities. Vice-Adniiriil Sir Al(*ximder Duff hoists hi*5 
flag this summer, as (’oiiimauder-in-Clnef of the China Squadron, 
in the finest light cnii«<er |KW^e^sed hy un> iuiv\ : the Ifairkivs is 
a ship of 9,750 tons’ displacement with u s]KM'd of IM) knots, niid 
she <‘arries seven 7'r».in guns Asscadated with this flagship will 
be four smaller cruisers of almost as high ^fn^ed, each mounting 
two (kill, and eight 4-in. guns each. .\nd the other squadrons 
will also lie coii}|x}Hcd of ships which in «in enicrgen(*y will be able 
to fight without reflecting iliscrcdit on the high traditions of the 
British Navy wiiich have heeil created during the past fi\e year*!. 

The constitution of thesis new squadrons in the outer sea*^ 
rejiresents an accession of strength io this i-nuntry liotli com- 
mercially and |M)litically. Trade follows the flag: it is an old 
saving, and it is still true. 1i must he a eause of no slight s,i1iv. 
fac'tion to the <*oiniuercial classes to know* that, apart from the 
battle forees in Fjuro|H*an waters with sixteen, and tenipor.irily 
nineteen, light eruis««rs attached, the fxwver of the British f>eople 
is re|iresented far ovorsi*as by no fewer than twenty-four light 
cruisers. This rcmsm^rtion of our naval iwwer will also give 
strength to our foreign policy. Tjord Palmerston onc'e observed : 
“If T w'ant a thing w’cll done in a distant part of the world, if 
1 require a man with a good head, a good heart, lot^ of pluck 
and plenty of common sense, I ahvays send for a captain in the 
Ifoyal Navy.** Under the new sc'heme of fleet distribution, which 
the Admiralty has drawn up, the country will have at its service 
a large iiiindier of naval captains and in Home waters strong 
battle fleets; Nelson declared that; *‘A fleet of British ships of 
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war ue the beat negotiators in Eorope' they always qieali; to be 
nnderstood and genesally gain their point. Their atgmnenta 
cony ooDvietion to the Yteast of oar enemies.” ^e do not 
know who may be oar enemies, in qdte of the League of Nations. 
Tlie Navy will continue to be ”onr ante diield,” and fortunately 
the Nary is strong. Earl Brassey in the latest issao of the Natwl 
Annual proves that we have more completed ships (A the Dread' 
nought type— battleships and battlo^roisers— thui all the other 
navies of the worid combined, and in light cmisers and destn^ers 
onr margin of strength is more than amide for oar needs. We 
have inherited from the war a fleet of nnsnrpassed strength, and 
the A'dmi'vlty, supported by the Government, have introduced 
new’ scales oi pay which carry the assurance that as the fleet is 
htrung so also will it lie contented and happy. Nelson once oom- 
plaineil of the ingratitude, with which the country ret{uited the 
H-rvices ol its seamen when once the bcuse of jeopardy was lifted, 
hut this war has had as its sequel a long'dela.ved settlement of 
the injuhticc under which the Navy, ill-paid and inadequately 
licnsioneil, has supported the British cause in war and in jieare. 

.NncniBALTi Hlkd. 
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ON CUTTING S^KESPNAB. 

Mb. William Arohkb Iiba quoted me in support of the practice 
of performing selections from Shskespear'A playa instead of the 
plays in their entirety as he left them. 

Everything that Mr. Archer says is very true and very wmbible. 
Unfortunately, the resuliA in practice are the productions of 
Cibber, Gh&rrick, Irving, Tree, Augustin Daly, Sir Frank l^nsou, 
and the commercial managers generaliy, which may l)e*highly 
entertaining prodnetions, but are boiiiehow not Shakespear, 
wheroaa Mr.. Oranville Barker’s resolutely uiireasonfable showing- 
up of Shakespear’b faults and follies to the uttermost euiiiina was 
at once felt to be a rcKtoration of Shakespear to the stage. 

The moment yon admit that the producer's businoss is to 
impro\e Shakespear by cutting out everything that he liimHclf 
would not have WTiiten, and thinkh Shakespear ought not to 
have written, and everything that lie thinks the audience will 
either not like or not iiiulerstand, and everything that does not 
make proAuic sen ho, yon are launched on a hlofie on ulnch there 
iH no stopping until \ou reach the aby>h ulieie Irving's Tjear lies 
forgotten. Tlie reason stares in the face. The ]»rodueer’s dis- 
approvalK, and consecjuently his cuts arc the B>mptomA of the 
difrerence.s bet^f^eii Shuke'^pear and Iiiinself ; and hih assumption 
that all these diffeiencea are diffiTenech of siqieriority on his pait 
and iiiferioiity on Sliakes|K\ii'A, must end in the eiilting down 
or luiAing iij> of Sliakesfiear to his lc\el Tree thoiiuht a third- 
rate bullet more interesting than the collo(|uy of Cassio with lago 
on the subject of tein]X‘rance. No doubt many people agieed 
with him. It was certainly iniirli more exiarnsne. Irving, when 
he was {irodiiciiig Cpubrliiu , cut out of hia own part the lines : — 
“ Ti'. lior hnattiim; that 

PerfumoR ilu* rliBuiWr thus. Thi* tlaim* o’ Uu* tspti 
Howr towiurdR lior, and >\ou]d undcqHs'p hi > lid^ 

To aei* thi* unckuusl lights, mm lanopiod 

lTnd<*r tlnse wiudowa, whiU* and a/iUi, lai*id 

Witli b]iit« of hravrn’a omi tuift.” ^ 

Ho was genuinely aatoiuslied when he was told that he must 
not do it, as the lines were the iiioet famous for thoir beauty of 
all the purple patches in Shakespear. A glance at the passage 
will shew how very “sensible” his cut w*aR. Mr. Ardicr wants 
to cut “O single-soled jest, solely singular for the singleness,” 
iu^ause it is “ahHoInleiy meaiiingieHs.” But think of all the 
other lines tliat must go wifli it on the Hsnie ground ! The gayer 
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side of ShokeRpear’R poetic ecstai^ ezpreRaed itedf in word- 
dances of jingling nonsense which are, from the point of view of 
the grave Scots cominentfitor who deocands a meaqing and a 
moral from every text, more delirium and echolalia. But what 
would Shakespear be without thenri^ “The npring time, the 
only merry ring time, when birds do sing hoy ding a ding ding ” 
is ivrtaiiily not gcod sense nor even aconraie omithological ob- 
servation ! Who ever heard a bird sing “hey ding a ding ding “ 
or anything even remotely roRembling it? Out with it, then ; and 
away, too. with such absurdities as Beatrice's obviously untrue 
statement that a star danced at her birth, which must revolt all 
the oKstetricians and aatronomers in the audience. As to Othello's 
fustian al>out the Pro|K)nti(*k and the Tlellespont, is this HOnseless 
liiillabaliKi of honormm vowels and prec^ipitate conKmants to bo 
retained when people have trains to catch? Mr. Archer is 
credulous in imagining that in these orchestral passages the wit 
has evaporated and the meaning become inscrutable. There 
never w'as any meaning or wit in them in his sense any more than 
there is wit or meaning in tht‘ eiash of Wagner's cymbala or the 
gallop of hia troiiiliones in the Valkyries* ride The producer 
who has a head for syllogisms eut«i such ])a'*K0geB out. The pnv- 
ducer w'ho has an ear for ninsie, like Mr. Granville Barker, breaks 
liiR heart in trying to get them adiMpiatcdy executed. 

Then take ni\ eelchrated iTiticiHiiw of Shake«poai‘, 

WTitten when the Bard, like all the other dramatists, was atag- 
gering under the teiribk* iinpuet of Thw^n. Can m**n whose 
intellectual standard^ ha\e lieen scrt^wed up to Ooelhe’*' Faust, 
Wagner's fhnq, .ind “dffp H\ol\ing“ Ihsi'ii’e soul histone^, 
he expected to sii and listen to such )a*iiii\ -reading twaddle as 
Thf »*?ercii Aqf'S itf Mail, or even Hamlet's soliloquv on Ruiddo? 
Out with the lot of iliem, tht*n ■ lot hr cut the cackle and eorae 
to the 'osses. 

T might pile Pelion on Ossi with illnstmtions of the iKissages 
that might ^er\ w»dl he cut out of Rhakcs|KMi*s )>lnys on Mt, 
Andier'a grounds and on mine and on Garrick’^, Trving'fi, etc., 
etc , etc. Tt is clear that you need onlv a siiflieiently large and 
critical committee of producers imitead of a single producer to 
cut put the entire play, a conclusion which most managers reach 
without the assistance of a committee. It is equally clear that 
to avoid this reduction to common sense the only workable plan 
is Mr. Barker's plan, which makes Shakespear, and not the 
producer, the ultimate authority. That Rhakespear is a bore 
and even an absurdity to people who cannot listen to blank verse 
and enjoy it as musicians listen to an opera ffihakespesr'H 
methods are eztremdy like Verdi's); that Mr. Oeoige Bobey, 
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heroically tiying to find jokea crude enough for an audience of 
rustic TommieB, would shrink from Touchstone’s story about the 
beef and the mustard ; that we who tiink it funny to call a man*R 
head hib nut lemain joyleHs when Shakespear calls ii Ijis costanl 
(not knowmg that a oostard is an apfde) ; that Benedu'k cannot 
amuse or fascinate the young ladies who have adored Ttobert 
Tjoroinc and Oranville Barker as Jack Tanner; that William’s 
puns are as dead as Tom Hood’s or Famie’s ; that Elizabethan 
English lb a half-dead Innl^uage and Euplniist English iinintelh- 
gihle and intolcndile * all those undeniable facts are reasons for 
not fK'rforming Slmk(‘spear's plavs at all, but not rea««onb for 
hrea^ng them up and trMng to ]crry-biiild modem plays with 
them, Ub the Roniiin«i brnko up the roliseum to build hoveh. 
Buhinesslike'and economical as tlmt firocedure seems (for why 
^aste good uiatenal?), expenence remorselessly proves that 
Slifikespear making a fool of liiiiiself is more intcieshng than 
the judicious producer correcting him The people who really 
want Hhakespear want all of him, and not merelv Mr Aicher's 
oi nnvone olse's favoiite bits, and Ibis not m the least because 
thev enjov e^orv word of it, but because they want to be Bure 
Ilf hearing the words they do enjoy, and fiecanse the effect of the 
pidieKiuslv selected jiassages, not to mention the injudicioualv 
'■♦‘lectecl passages, is not the anme as that of the whole play, just 
.IS the eflect of the currants picked out of n bun is not the same 
that of the wliole bun, indigestible ds it mav he to people 
who do not like hnns 

There .ue plent\ of modern instances to go upon. T have 
'.♦'en Pt(r Gynt most judicious!) and practically cut bv Liign^* 
Voe, .anil Thf Wild Duck cut to the bone by Mr. \rcher T have 
seen W.igner at full length at Bayreuth .and Munich, and cut 
most M'usibh at (’ovent Garden T have actually seen U Trora- 
fort, most swift and concise of operas, cut by Sir Thomas 
Beecliani M\ own plajs, notononslv too long, have been cut 
witli mnsterlv skill by American managers. Mr Henrv \rthnT 
tTones made ii capital acting version of 4 DoIVk Hou^c, entitled 
Urtalnmi a Bwf/cr/fiy T do not allege that the result has always 
been dinastroiis failure, though it baa sometimes gone that far. 
A hash innkeB a better meal than an empt) plate But J do 
aver without ipialificafion that the mutilation has always been 
on offence, and the effect different and w’orae both in degree and 
in kind from the effect of a remoraeleBsly faithful performance 
Wagner’s remark when he heard BoBaini’a Barber of Senile jier- 
rorined for once in itR integrity in Turin applies to all the works 
of the great masterB. You get something from such a perform- 
ance that the selections never give you. And T suggest that this 
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18 not whoDy a myatuy Tt oocnn only whon the is piD> 
duced under the direobon of a manager who nnderstand<« ha vahie 
and oan find in evny paaaii^e the ohaim or tiie fnnction which 
induced the author to write it, and who oan dictate or suggest 
the method (d execution that brings outlhai charm or discharges 
that functMm Without this sense and this skOl the manager 
will ( at, out, cut, every time be comes to a difSoulty ; and he 
will put the mterest of the refrediment bars and the savmg of 
electric light and the observance of the ccmventional hours of 
liegiomng the performance befote his duty to the author, mom- * 
taining all the time that the managet who cuts most is the 
authors best fnend 

Tn shoii, theie are a thousand most sensible reasons for cutting 
not on'\ Rhakespear's plais, hut all plais, all symphonies, all 
operas all epics, and all ]iictnies uhich are too large for the 
dining mom And theie is absolutely no reaaon on eaith for not 
I iitting them except the design of the author, who was pmbahh 
t<KT ( onceited to be a good judge of his nnn woik 

The sane concUisiou is then foie that cutting must lie d<ig- 
niaticalh ruled out because as Ttao Tse said, “of the making ol 
iciuiins theie is no <nil “ The simple thing to do with a Shake- 
sp«>di play IS to jieifoini it The altcinative is to let it alone 
Tf Shdkes|Hai mule i iius>. ol it it i- not likcK that Smith oi 
ISobinsnii will snweed when* he faded 


(} BruNsan Shaw 



‘•HAMLET’’ AT THE UNTVBRSITIEft ; A BBLATRL 

REPLY. 


1m these dayn of an abounding Bliaabethan researrh, when a 
host of investigatora tho world over are exeiciaing an unreasing 
vigilance and apecnlation on a thoueand and one points is life, 
it may safely be predicated that, in the generality of cases, the 
new idea of wide disMirainatiun whu'U uianages to run the gaunt- 
let of criticism unscathed for something like a lustrum is an idea 
with reason ajid cogency on its side, and bids fair to establish 
itself. All the more surprising is it, therefore, that the nn- 
tenability of Professor Boas’s mam thesis and underlying s])ecn- 
lation in his article on “JIamlet nt the I'niversities” in Tim 
FoRTKioim<T Rrvtrw for August, 191.3, should not bare been 
exposed ere this, and that, per contra, his pnoiar} deduction 
should have met with unanimous, if for the most furt tacit, 
acceptance. For once judgment has gone h^ default. Even so 
prudent and sagacious an investigator ns Sir Sidne>’ Lee has 
allowed himself to lie led astray by Professor Boas’s lop-sided 
reasoning. Tt is painful to find k> dependable an authonn re- 
canting ids old sound ojnhion in the latest edition of his standard 
U/e of (thakeipeare, and averring, on the strength of Professor 
Boss’s article and the iteration of its main points in his book on 
The Vniventty I'hrama in the Tudor iqc, tiiat the statement on 
the imprint of the first Hamlet quarto to the effect that the 
tragedy had liecn acted at both nniiersitics is a misrepresenta- 
tion, thwonghly in keeping with the act of piracy which gave 
the play in its crudity to the world The truth of the matter 
IS there is no valid reason why wre alioiild doubt the accuracy of 
this clear-cut statement, and there art i.ihd reasons why we 
sliould stamp it with the seal of our approval. I have sjmken of 
Profesaor Boas’s argumentative methods in this connection as 
lop-aided because, while obviously and honestly intent on arriving 
at the true facts according to the evidence, he has deceived him- 
self and misled others by viewing the crux fiom one jiarticnlar 
angle. Both in his article and his Ixxik he proceeds complacently 
to marshal the scanty, inconclusive data yielded by the civic 
archivea of Oxford and Cambridge and the archives of the two 
universities, never dreaming that vital evidence lies ready to his 
hand elsewhere, evidence that would lead to wholly different con- 
chiaions. Tt is the purpose of this reply to nnfold these modifying 
particulars, a course which can best be entered upon by recapito- 
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lating Professor Boas’s main points and indulging in a running 
commentary. 

Professor Boas sets out \o traverse the statement made on the 
title-page of the firsl Hamlet quarto to the effect that the tragedy 
had been acted at Ixith universities, and to show that while the 
plav might have been acted before the Mayor and dtisens of 
Oxford and Oambiidge, under the reigning conditions, it ooUld 
not have been acted within university jxrecincta. He begins by 
pointing out lhat m July, 1593. the Privy Council, in response to 
a petition fn>in Cambridge University, forbade fierformances by 
common players either in Oxford or ('ainbndge or within five 
mOes 01 the two university towns But, although quite aware 
that Loid Strange’s men acted at Oxford in Oc^tober, 1593, and 
the TiOid Chainl^rlain's men at Cambridge in 159i, he lays no 
stress on the tact that the order proved no deterrent What he 
does emphasize, however, that before 1593, and for at least a 
decade altei the Vice-(^hancel1or of Oxford followed an expedient 
]»ut in practice by tlie inavoTK of sundry provincial towns when 
they deemed it nrlvisable that duly licensed players should not 
act Within their juiisdictioii and under their auspices. (I am 
slightly embroidering hen^ Professor Boas discusses the prin- 
ciple, not the precedent ) He gave them a gnitiiitv, sometimes 
broali. sometimes large, to go away T'^nless he w*ns doubtful 
alioui his authority to ^end them packing, this reads like a sign 
of weakness It would ap|)ear, indeed, that in the country towns 
licensed jdavers couhl not he silenced if they insisted upon acting 
When SwTnnerton brought a comjmny <if spunous Queem’s Men 
to Norwich m 1616, “he was desired,” as the Ccrancil Books 
testify, “to demist from plaving, and offered a benevolence in 
money, wch he refused to accept” — so he was allow^ed to ai*t 
It I*- ohviom, therefore, that the evidence of the Viee-f’hancelkn’s 
accompts regarding the visits of players is not the wliole of the 
evidence. On the few occafdans m the early seventeenth century 
wrhen the regular Tondon plavers appeared before the universities 
— this sounds like begging the question, but 1 shall prove at 
least one such visit — no record of their performances would be 
kept unless the Viee-Chancellor happened to reward them with 
a fee, which, judging from the silence of his aooompts, was never 
the practice. But Professor Boas, basing on the one-sided data 
he lias so seduloiislv garnered, maintains, from the monotonous 
iteration of the entnes testifying to the bestowal of money with- 
out a consideration, that “neither Hamlet nor any other Shake- 
sfiearean play can have been acted at Oxford during Elizabeth’s 
reign with the consent of the academic authorities, much less 
Tf this implies that Hamlet could not 
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poBidbly hBve been perfon&ed mthin uDiveraity precincts before 
the publication of the Krst Quarto, it is, as I shall show, dearly 
wrong. The wiiatolta made by fteigisor Boab— a mistake in 
which he is merdy following the lead of Fleey and diws othei 
hidebound inyeetigators— is in assuming that the statement made 
cm the imprint of the First Quarto dates the umversity perforuj- 
anoes of Handet at the close of Elizabeth’s reign. How utterly 
fallacious this is 1 hope shortly to demonstrate. 

On no very firm ground when he arrives at this conclusion, 
Professor Boas takes a few steps further end lends in a quagmire. 
Dealing with the visits of Bbakespeare's company to Oxford he 
points out that neither m the city nor m the university acedunts 
18 it mentioned after October 6th, 1593. Smee Hamlet is supposed 
to have been Written and acted in 1601, it has been assumed that 
the visit to the universities took place m that year, but nobody 
has been able to trace the C’hamborlain’B Men anywhere in tlie 
country in that year.” Ignonng the iiohsibiliiy that Shakespeare's 
company played Hamlet before the universities in the first year 
of James's reign, Professor Boas tails to see any way out of the 
difficulty beyond suggesting that the First Quarto represents 
”Shakes{)eare'8 earlier version oi tlie semi-Senecun play on 
Hamlet, probably by Thomas Kyd,” mode between 1592 and 
1591 In Biip|)ort ot this view he ixauts out that when Lord 
Strange’s men were at Oxford in October, 1503, they were accom- 
panied by Edward Alleyn, of the Lord Admiral's company, and 
that "after their return to Loudon the two companies performed 
together from June 3i'd to 13th, 1591, at Mewmgton Butts. When 
wo find from Heuslowc's Diary,” he continues, "that one of the 
seven pieces which they peiiormed together was Hamhi, acted, 
not as a new play, on June 9th, there is a strong presumption 
that it had been already stageri at Oxford and elsewhere lo the 
previous year. And till prooi is forthcoming of a visit of Shake- 
speare's company to Oxford between 1593 and 1601, it is a 
reasonable hypothesiB that the Hamlet^ which is mentioned again 
by Lodge in 1696, was tlie First Quarto version, and nor (as m 
the acc^ted view) the pre-Shakes|>eareaii play.” 

There are two senous, practicully iatal, ulijections to this 
ingenkms theory. One of them, the omissioQ of Hamlet from 
Francis Meres* enumeration of Shakesiwaie's best plays in 1598, 
Professor Boas liiiiiself refers to and endeavours (o explain away 
The other lies in the awkward circumstance that the passage 
peculiar to Act II., 8c. 2 of the First Quarto, setting forth that 
the players had to travel because "the {wineipall publike audience 
thjM; came to them” were "turned to jAivate playes and the 
humours of children,” cannot have been written on any showing 
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before 1600. Professor Boas demdnsftrates that there were 
children's oompanies before the days of Burbage’s BlaekfriarSf 
but he overJooka the fadTthat in and aboat the period when he 
assumes Shakespeare wrote the first draft of Hamlet^ ids., ea. 
1592-4, there was no ofaildren’s playhouse in London. Farrant’s 
Black£riars had closed its unpretentious doom for ever in 1681, 
and the Paul’s Boys had been suppressed in 1591. Apart from 
this, it would be idle to assume that either company had ever 
proved formidable rivals to the adult jdayers. That was a dis- 
tinction reserved for the Children of the Chapel Boyal at the 
second Blackfriars in the final hours of the century. 

When was the first Hamiei quarto issued? The imprint bears 
date 1603, and says “as it hath been diverse times acted by his 
Highiiesi'd servaunts in the Cittie of London : as also in the two 
Vniversities of Cambridge and Oxford, and else-where.” This 
could not have been written before May 19th, the date when 
by royal patent the Lord Chamberlain’s men became his High- 
tiess's, otherwise the King's, Company. It has been variously 
conjectured that the play was issued in the summer or in thr 
autumn, but it might have appeared any time later in the year.* 
Was there any [xmsibility that, between May and, say, October, 
the Kmg’s players could have performed at the two iiniversitieK? 
We have only to consider the terms of the new patent and the 
general circumstaiices of the time to sec that, not only was there 
buch a possibility, but that it would have been surprirag if, under 
tlie conditions, they had refrained from visiting the universities. 

In 1603, whatever the reason, Shakespeare’s company was in 
high favour with the new monarch. When James arrived in 
London on May 7th, it was under inauspicious circumstances, 
for the plague was raging, and its ravages for long delayed his 
]iublic entry. In little better than a week, at a time, one would 
naturally think, when his niitid would have been abM)rbed in affairs 
oi Slate, he had given instructions for the miinediafe granting 
of a patent constituting the Chamberlain’s Men his Majesty’s 
Servants. Seeing that there was no need for haste, the play- 
houses all being closed, the matter was carried through with 
remarkable expedition. It is noteworthy that all the documents 
for the preparation of the patoit, the King’s Bill and Docket, the 
Licence, the Writ of Privy Seal, as well as the patent itself, 

(1) It mint be reoalled that the legal year then eaianded tiem ICarch t» Havch, 
althongh aome people had already begun t» date the new year from Jannaiy * 
(■ee the example from Ben Jonaon cited diewhere). But it ia a douhtfal point 
whether a play publiahed in, eay, February, 1603>4 would have been dated IfiOB. 

At the Bea^ation playa iMued in Deoamber wwre dated in the following year, 
probably to keep them eurrent, but it ia impoiaible to determine wtm tbii 
praetioe began. 
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are to be found in the liter editions of HalliweQ-PfailUpx>B' Oul- 
lines. There is much iteration throughout, the Globe players 
being authorised in one and all to acf as His Majesty’s Servants 
“when the infection of the plague shall decreasei” and specific 
mention is made of the universitieB as places where performanceH 
could be given without let or hindrance. It will suffice for ohr 
purpose to reproduce the patent of Majr 19th, 1608 : — 

Com : Special : pio Leuzencio Fletcher et Wallielmo Shackespeare et aliie. 
—■James by the grace ol Qod; etc., to ell justioee, tnalors, eheriffee, 
constables, bedborowes, and other our officers end lovinge eubjeotee, greet- 
ingc. Knowe yee that wee, of our speoiall grace, certeine knowledge and 
mere motion have licenced and auothorised, and by theise presentee doe 
Jicence and auctboiiae iheisB our servauntes, Lawrence Fletcher, William 
Shakespeare, ^hard Burbage, Augustyne PhiUippes, John Hemingce, 
Hontie Condell, William Sly, Boboit Armyn, Richard Gon^ly, and the rest 
of tbeire associates, freely to use and exercise the arte and faculty of 
piayinge oommediea, tragedies, hibtones, euti>rlude<i, inoraUs, paatoralla, 
stago-plaips, and aueffie others, like as them have alreadic studied or hen*- 
aftcr shall use or studio, as weU for the recn*ation of our lovinge subjeotes, 
as for our solace and pleasure when wee shall thincke good to see them 
duringe our pleasure; and the said commt>dies, tragedies, histories, enter- 
ludes, morrall[H], pastoralls, stage playes, and such like, to shewe and 
exercise piibliquely to tbeire best coninioditic, vihen the infeetion of the 
plague bhall deemase, as well within theire nouo usuall house called the 
Globe, vkithin our county of Surrey, a^ alsoe uith*n anie towneJialls or 
moutehalls, or other oemveniente places viithm the liberties and freedome 
of anlo other elttic, universitie, town or Ixirougbe whatiioever within our 
said realmes and domynxoiia. Willinge and cornmaimding you and everie 
of you, as you tender our pkasuiv, not onlie to permitt and suffer them 
herein, without anie your lettch, liindranceb or molestacions, during our 
said piesbure, but alboe to be aiding and assisting to them yf anie wronge 
be ill them offered, and to alloae them such f(>rincr curtesies as hath bene 
given to nipu of tlicirc place and qualLtie; and alsiu* what further favour 
you ahall shewe to tlicibo our aervauntes for our bake, wee shall take 
kindlie at your hsndcs. Tn wytnosse whereof etc*. Witncsso ouTfielfe at 
Westtiiinstrr the nynteiith day of May. Per Breve de piivato sigillo, etc. 

Whether or ziot the authority to act at the universities was in- 
serted at the instance of the players to preclude the possibility 
of future rebuffs — such, mayhap^ as had been already experienced 
— ^it was a concession utterly lacking in precedent, and its 
insertion has therefore very considerable significance. There 
was little risk of its being abused, as there was no likdihood 
of the King's men paying more than a short annual visit to the 
universities. In comparison with city playing, provincial tours 
were non-remunerative ; consequently they only went into the 
ooontry when all other resources failed. Had the privilege proved 
irinome to the universitieB, there would doubtless have been grave 
complaintB to the Privy Council. But the academic authorities 
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made no agn, and wheUi in 1619» the iMitont to the King'* man 
came to be renewedf the old o o nceMion was stiU allowed them. 

This hurried granting of the patent of 1608 on the beele of 
the King's arriTid gave the Globe players such a status and 
indicated so wann an interest in their'^well-beiug that none but 
the most resolute and unoosnpromiBmg of V^ice-Chancellcrs would 
have risked the royal displeasure by denying them entry had they 
piebented themselves diurtly afterwaads at bis gates. There are 
good reasons to believe that they did so present themselves at 
both universities and that at each they performed Hamlet during 
their stay. At no period in their history could they have been 
more 'desirous of playing in the country. Theatrically spealang^ 
1603 vas a ternbly lean year. The plague, which, as we have 
seen, ^^as raging in May, failed to abate ui virulence, and the 
playhouses remained closed until February, 1604. The King did 
all he could under the circumstances to mitigate the lot of his 
newly-appomted players. He bad them to Wilton House early 
in December and at Christmas to Hampton Court. Besides re- 
warding them liberally for their services, he gave Burbage, their 
leader, early in February, IBOd, a gratuity of £30 "for the niayn- 
tenanee and relief e of faimselfe and the rest ot his companie, 
being prohibited to present any playes in or near liondon " dunng 
the prevalence of the plague. 

To my mind these* facts throw a flood of light on the imssage in 
the second Hamlet quarto (of 1604), which we find substituted 
for the earlier intimation that the players had taken to the road 
because of the superior attractions of the \oung eyascf^, and giving 
a*« a more topical reason that "their inhibition comes by nicanh 
of the late iunoiation." Profe&Mir Doas, xn his> article, has done 
gOTKl service in pointing out that elsewhere Hhakenpeare uses the 
word innovatixm tw'ice in the sense of tumult or commotion. That 
this was one of its contemporary meanings examples cited in the 
Hew Oxford Dictioiiary shour. We are forced, therefore, to con- 
clude that the innovation or commotion that had caused the 
inhibition of the players was none other than the prolonged 
plague of 1603. 

1 repeat that there never was a time when the King’s players 
would have been more anxious to repair to the country than 
during this harrowing year Apart from their eleventh-hour per- 
formances liefore the King, we have evidence that they toured in 
the ordinary way and visited Shrewsbury and Coventry. They 
vrould hardly go so far afield to do so little, and, going or coming, 
other places must have been favoured with their attention on the 
way. Why not the two universitieB? 

BeBtontion reocxrds indicate that, so far as Oxford wbb cod- 
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oanwd, tfam wiiiUB pairtieolar period whn a remarkable relaaa- 
tfam of rifoura took plaee. Id the ebnlUent hours of 

CoDimeBioeQient a satoraaliaa H^OBelrai pennitted, and^ in one 
respect, so taken advantage of as to recall the tibi^dries of the 
old Atellans) Fabuln.' In Dzyden’s meridian, as his university 
prolognes and epilogues testify, the. King's players frequently 
repaired to Oxford for Ooininencement ; but, unfortunately, we 
have no evidence to show when the practice began. 

The circumstanoe that some time in the academic year of 
1603-4 the largo sum of forty shillings was paid by the Vice- 
Ohanoellor of Oxford to the players of Queen Anne to go away 
"isnr strepitu an item oi evidence educed by Professof Boas 
—so far from indicating that the Vice-Chancellor diplomatically 
bowed out all players, rather favours the supposition that the 
King's company had been there a little previouriy. Enough bemg 
as good as a feast, some discrimination had to be exercised. It 
18 hardly likely that the academic authorities would have indulged 
the scholars in more than one set of performances per year. In 
this connection we must recall that tounng oompames often 
visiU'd towns where they had no hope of being allowed to per- 
form, the idea being to extract the readily-forthcoining gratuity. 

That performances by the common players before the uni- 
versities were of eiiusiderable ranty in the last decade of the six- 
teenth century and tlie first lustrum of the seventeenth the state- 
ment on the imprint of the hrst llanUct quarto attests. That 
statement implies a high distincticui ; it would hardly have been 
worth while making if acting at the universities had been a 
regular occurrence. Stress must be laid on the fact that the 
only other Tiondoii theatre-play published in the first half of the 
century with a similar lotiinaiion was a comedy produced at the 
f Hobe by the King's players in 1605/ none other than l*o/poiic ; or 
the Pox. One deems it a happy circumstance that firane *'ver- 
naculouB orator" railed against the universities for their hearty 
reception of Ben’s play, for his fulminatiotm moved the tetchy 
author to reveal to us m a fervid, high-sjunted rejily that acting 
before the universities rsally did t^e place, llis dedication 
prefixed to the first edition of Ko/poue, indited "from my house 
in the Black-Friars this 11 day ot February, 1607," is addressed 
“to the most noble and most Equall sisters, the two rniversities. 
For their love and acceptance Rhew’n to this Ptieine in the ])re- 
sentatiou." 

(1) /*/• pspw on " iruh Plajeiv lA Oxford in 1677,** in my Thr Kina 
b^tAam Piajfkovtf md Otk^r Studtta, Stnmd A tedd in 7*hf 

Mrrrtt f\me9iifd af Otargr Pftit (1607) ahowi that, prrciaely at th** 

RamAet apoch, l^ndon citiwm wm aocnatonifd tv rid# down to Oxford to 
paaticipsta in tlin jdUty of ComaiencoiiiMii 

VOL. OVI. N.B. 1 
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The terms of this noble piece of prose, m which Ben Jonson, 
in hiB q>leudid aloofness, loftily lebukes the poetasters ot his 
time, leave no doubt m tJ^ mind that Volpone had met with a 
warm welcome fiom the two unneisitics Beginning with the 
opcumg jMbbage, 1 quote all that ib iek\ant — 

NL\tr, most a( quail Sutire, had an> man a wil so presently eveellent 
Hb tint It luuU laisb it belfo, but tbcie must come both Matter, Oeraaion, 
(ommend is and Fa^fureis tu it li this be true, And that llie fortune 
of all unitrs doth daily piuve it, it behests the caiefull to pioside, well, 
tuuard these aetidcnib, and, hasing acquired them, to proserre that part 
of iLputitun most lindul;}, mhortin the benefit of a Ftiend is also 
defeiMild Hence it m, tlat I nca render myself giutefull and am 

studious to just fie tbf bcuntj of jour act, to nhich, though ^ollr mm 

authority ucte s tisfjing let it hi mg an age whcncin Poctrjf and the 

Froftfssots of it hcarc ao lU <ii all sides, there vtU a nason bee look d for 

in the subject 

1 caiwot but be serious in a cause nl the nature, when in mj fame, 
and tlie rtputaiion of divers li>nrst and Icaiued arc the qmstion, when 
a Nanv so full rf auihcrfv antiuiutv and all gii li marki is (throufj^ 
ihtir insolent i) bteeme thr lowest sroin of the 4tft, and Uus M n buhirit 
to tlie petulancie of eyery vcinainlous otaior, tliai wiit wont to be tlir care 
of Kings BZid bappirat Monsrehb llus it la that hath n t onclv rap t met 
to present mdignatinii, but made inee studious herctof rc and by all my 
actiuis, to stand off fi m tlicui which ma* ino^t appeare m tins m\ latest 
\\ork, which vou moii Irarncd Arbitir^cs lavi stem juded and to 
iii> erowm appiovd In the in <ui fim (mcst z \tremid Risbrs) 

as I hay*^ card to b thankfull for ^ciir offeciicns pa«t, ind hire 
mad** the i nderst mding acqnamtid with Mmc giound cf v iur fayois, let 
me not dtspavii thm ccniinujiict to the matuiiog cf s ni» Worthier 
iriiits whiiiin i^ ii v Muscs 1 i trie t n I *>hill ram ih dispisd head 
of Poetrv a^aiii* and strjipiu,' her out cf thosi r tttn and base raggea 
nil* r* which the Iwifs hayc adidtfzated her fcira reslori hei to hir 
priiiutive h ib t* ft ature and majesty and n nd r he r worthy to be 
iiubtacid and kist ft il^ the great and masti r-spii its if cur world " 

Although coiiolxiialne etidciut is bufxjffuuus, it may be 
pointed out that there is a latex releiem t to tht acting of \ olpont 
at the uiiitersitus It occuis in some liiieb on the play b\ 
“E S oonjti tilled hj Gifford (or wd'^it l)yce?> to be Jonnoirs 
iiiend, Fdward Rcorey ■— 

* Volpone now is dead indeed, and lies 
Lxpoaed to the otnsurc of all ejei. 

And mouths, now he has run his train and shewn 
His subtile body whf n he best was known. 

In both Mineral's ejties " 

When Volpont was produced at the Globe in 1605, the chief 
actors wore the same as in Jonson'h Sejanus, save that Philhpps 
was dead and Shakesjieare, lor some reabon, did not assume a 
rdle Since the play was published early in 1607, it must have 
- *1 . «« # V fvi^n/if i/in fir the vear after, that it ran the 
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gauntlet of acadomio eoratiny. AU the knowledge we poaseBB 
in any way bearing on the subject is that the Song’s players 
visited Oxford town in 1604. 1606, S06, and 1607, and Cam- 
bridge town in 1607. 

No one in his senses would dream of disputing the accuracy 
of Ben Jonson's implication of university performance in the 
dedication of his play, simply because the archives of the two 
universities are silent on the subject. And yet similar negative 
evidence is pressed into service to cast dubiety on the }dain state- 
ment of the first Hamlet quarto. Surely the facts as we have 
them, in despite of the perplexing lacunsp, warrant us in believ- 
ing that Shakespeare’s great tragedy was submitted for the 
approval the universities in the summer of 1603. 

- W. J. Lawbbncb. 

Postscript . as this article reaches the proof stage a con- 
tributory item of evidence comes to baud. It concerns the come- 
dian, Itobert Armiii, who was undoubtedly iu the original cast of 
Hamlet, and who, iu all probability, played the First Gravedigger. 
Armin, it will be remembered, joined Shakespeare's company at 
the close of the sixteenth century ; and his name figures in the 
list of Globe shan^rs to whom the King's patent was granted in 
1603. Two years later he published a prose opuscule called Poole 
upon Fooh, or Sure Sortvs of Saties, better identified now: by its 
bubbeqiienl title, A Nest of Ninnies. The dedicatory epistlo pre- 
fixed to this ranibliiig piece of motherwit is addressed "to tlie 
most true and rightly eompleut in all good gifts and graces the 
generous gentlemen of Oxunford, Cambridge and the Inues of 
Court.” To the uiiherwry men he writes: — 

*' 1 havo sfTR flip htan at midnight in your aodete, and might haye 
(‘ouimenst, like an u«so I wa^; but I lackt liberty in that, yet I was 
admitti>d in Oxford to be of Phriste Church, a bile they of Al-Soulea gave 
a>ine : such an knew me remember iny nieaeurce. I promised tliem to 
prove mad; aud I think 1 am so, else I would not meddle with folly so 
deepely, but simtfis timilem, etc.'* . 

Let the meaning here be what it may, one cannot see how 
Armin could have gained a footing of intimacy with "the generous 
gentlemen ” of both universities unless he had appeared before 
them in his professional ca|)acity. The sequel is curious, for the 
university men, though not averse to listening to the eliiiues at 
midnight in the buffoon's company, little desired that the associa- 
tion should be made public. Accordingly, some signification of 
their displeasure was conveyed to Armin, who njiolrigised for his 
indiscretion in The Italian Taylor and his Boy in I(HI9. - W. J. L. 

t 2 
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THE CASE FOR THE HOWLATT ACT IN INDIA. 

xecHit diHlurbanoeiii in India have attracted leaa attention 
in this countr} than they deserve. It |)erba|)H inevitable that 
a public eugrovHed in the larger problema that cunfront the 
Peace ('onlerence, and (tarticularly in the terms to l)e inipoaed 
by tlie victorious Allies on the arch-enemy, Uemiaiiy, ^ukl 
have little time ^ inclination for a critical and diaiiaaBionate 
study of the connection between the uiitbreaka in tlie Puiijal> 
and the Bombay I*refiidency and the aeditioniat movement and 
their bearing upon the agitatioti for the repeal of the Itowlatt 
Act and upon Indian aapirations for Constitutional Reform. The 
Govemiuent of India Bill, however, basted on the Monfagu- 
(*helmsf(»nl reiort, has he(*ii read a second tiitu* and is imiw under 
the 8crutin\ ul a joint conjiiiirtiH^ of ladh Houses ol I’arliainent ; 
Indian {xilitical delegates iui some time |mst iu%e Uh'Ii (loc‘king 
into England to air then on the subject and to MH-tire, if 

liOhsible, certain iiioiliticatioiis in tlie Bill to bring it into coii- 
foniiity with those views; and the I'oiigiess Committee in Ibim- 
bay have autbori<^d the iiiembets of the Congiess d(»|iut<ition **to 
fdace the actual situatmn c^finstquent on the passing oi the Row- 
latt Act before the Secretarv of State ami the British public, and 
to urge the disallowance of tiie Act. the nwersal ot the fNiIicy of 
repression^ and the iniiiicdiate adoption of a im>Iii y of cotudhafion 
and reform.’* It is therefoie esMMitial that the British public 
should be well informed about the questions at ihsue if a wrong 
decision is to be averted which might liairi|HT the {Ktlitii al develop- 
ment of India for at least a generation 
The rejxjrt o{ the Sedition Coimiiittee presided ov-r by Mr. 
•lubtice Ttowiatt can now be obtained for 9d thnmgh any (mkiIc- 
seller. Yet it is very little known, mi far as one can gather, iii 
England Every effort has been made to place the Montagu- 
Chelmsford re][M»rt on Coiibtitutional Reform within the reach of 
ail who take any interest in Indian |xj]itical probloinK, but the 
India Office displayed no unseemly haste to render the Ttowiatt 
report equally accessible to the public. No copies of the report 
were available in England until long after its publication in India, 
and the Tjrmdon Press had to base their siiminaries of it npnn 
those which appeared in the Indian papers. It almost seemed as 
it the Secretary of State were unwilling that undue attention 
should be drawn to the rejxirt lest it might react piejndicially 
to his reform scheme in the public mind. Yet the Bowlatt 
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re^iort in a State paper of the verj fiiet importaiioa, wbicli rihcmki 
be Htudied aide by aide with the lepor^ go Couetitiitioiial Befonn 
by all who wish to bl»tain aecoiate and reliabte htformation on 
lireaent jHjiilical conditiona in Ind&k. 

The Rowlett report pvea in a compact form— in the Indian 
edition, fnihliahecl umforni with the I|f[ontagii-f''helinaford report, 
it oontaiiiH a few )iagea leae than that docuroent--an authoritatiTe 
Roonimt of the w'hole hiatory of tlie revolutionary movement. The 
findinga of the ( Vminiittee, which were iinanimoua, cannot be 
ciiallenged or explained away by the exerciae of any perverted 
ingenuity, and prove the exiatence of a wide«iproad conR| 4 racy 
Itaving for ita <ibject the overthrow of Britiah rule in India, and 
re]>ing on Ciemian hupport to aeconipliah ita aima. Had the 
plot Kiioeeeiled it would have plunged India into a atate of turmoi] 
and annrcdiy aitnilar to that which prevails in Ruaaia to-day. 
Fortunately, the conapiraoies failed: indeed, it may be aaid that 
thi'y never «fo<Hl a chance of Kuccesa from the leiy bei^mning. 
Thi^ was due to two fact4ira : the <9|)ef*ial powera with which the 
Ooveniinent of India had it'^lf, and which receive ample 

iii««titu‘»itinn in the report, and the loyalty <»f the mam of the 
Indian fM'ople in e\ery province. The failure of them nefarinna 
plol^, liowe\er, onh scnv«» to etnphaKif«t‘ the mvesaitv for theae 
««ftecial powers, and for their continuance in Mime form after the 
war: and tiu Ihiwlatt .\ct. which ha« been the object of much 
tinnierited vitii|icnition in the Indian-edited Vresa, and haa been 
gmcHlv mi*<represente<l by Indian agitators of every political 
complcMon, iH inerel\ designed to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Coinmittee at the end of the repiirt. 

'i'hat then* has l<»ng Invn an anarehiat and terrorist movement 
tn Bengal, as well us in fKirts of Western India, manifesting itself 
in imlitical immlerH and fioliticRl dai*oitu*s. is matter of common 
kiiowh^lge. Tl IS only within coiniieratively roivnt yeora, however, 
I hat this niovement has spread to TppiT India. It is not too 
imicli to say that scslition first gamed a fiHiting in the Punjab 
through the |iolifical and sncml iectureR of one liar Dayal, a 
gnuluate of the Punjab rniversity, wiai afterwarda prooeeded 
to 8t. John's Coilege. Oxford, and who seems to have returned 
to India imbued with a thorough-going hatred of the English 
and their administration. In 19(18 this firebrand lield a regular 
class ill Lahore^ and f>|ieiily preaclied the liberation of India and 
tlie overthrow of the British Wa;. When Har Dayal left for 
America his disciples ww hamled over to Amir Phand. a school- 
iiiastcr, also a man of much ability and the trusted ass(K*iate of 
the English missionaries at Hi. Stephen’s Cidlege. This man kept 
almobt o|ien bniiac Iniih for disaffected randente of Delhi and 
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IHTiattoM. ®)li» WiwwWBMhBelJulBoc^Aotorkfa 
the Ibreafc Department’s <^ces at Debra» who became the pre«- 
dent and OEKaniser of the Punjab conspnalors It wis lie aim 
m October, 1912, suggested to his .issociate*. that an anarchist 
movement on the same lines as that ‘ilie^iJj etisting in Bengal 
should be started in the Punjab for the prepaiation and distribu- 
tion nl inflainniaioi\ literature, as well as foi oiiit acts ol 
lolciue such as the thiowing of bombs It is at h ist i ciuious 
I'oimwlMiot that on IWeiiibei J«3id, 1012, while iwo immhers 
oi tlu pmg \ CIO absent ticim their plia^ o ii«iliork thi‘ 
Kiinb ''as thiown it the \icrios at Ptllu Vt *»n\ rate that 
tlu onHiiiiahis cordnIU ifnroied of the riinu is f\id<iit lioin 
the tnllowing (lassage in a h iflef wiittcu b\ \bid Ihliiii 

and published in \piil, 1010 “r<i\in* othci and ‘•null 

thinps the sjiocial mantfe«taiio]i of the di\ini foi<e \t TVIhi in 
Detembd list bi<* pio\el he\ond doubt that flu doNtitn of India 
is being moulded b% God Hi nsclf 
l^lhaps the most nmukible fi »im* f tin teiolutionan 
movement is the leluiou-^ bi'-is nhuli thi » u-puitois ba\r 
•rf>us:ht to g]\e ind tin tth,.iou*< ^ii(tu»n wlmh tho ln\e 

aecord«ul to the most ittorioiis <iim«s pxuiiit 1 tlu \ u* (om 
rnitn 1 with the nb|<<t nl fiiitlKTin*' dutrth <i mduKth the 
cause of sedition Ilobbi*' witti Mfhnci ui I i ililblnndid 

rijiird I lie is notbinp irt tm I slim* ijnnst tb< pins^mt )l i 
ttidiiv vldition to til* siditmni-l ii th*-t Ih« ixirhiice 
in the 1* tuple niiiithi tiiil it \nali iml in tb* Ptilti inn<»piTa(\ 
i isf shiiwfd tint th# jriMtsKin of iilj^un inirt a sitirtion fiv 
IsilitK il < 11111 * hid btrii <.\sti nnlistfl n I ixlmid to sotnethiiuf 
«d 1 hiK lit I Ilf note nous |ioimiii lutiniil found in \iiiii 
< hands Iiouh if fhllii in flu Im>\ of hi- ritiiiiif* friend \had 
lifhni iihirit**^ I) 1 TIis«iiii, miu *| iiii|XMk)blf meinius** 

!*• telling * fhpth of dfgtililion iliii*-f in* redibh in edtUMhd 
hemes flu foil iwing e\fta< f is i f ur s<iiiiple <if tlu (oiif<*iits 
of this pt(<ions doruiiirnt 

f»i *n can di-,^»is mi if a ai fnjifhjrnn rui<l fra\*l iii Ihf tir*l 
rlBSifarnajfi witli th* ii iin hWii < w iiit* ti K t.* kill vhl* th* **nenii t*. 
iifcl^*|t hr fin he M]I<d Mth r h% Dj*ant £ a - »iniri cr h< drrp*iing poisr»ii 

in till niiutli \ft I il IS i ad tin < ips sh<Hild h (ui f \ %fnsl up 

Hith a niff s I aa tr* Ko it th< appiaran*’* >f a man htpin,* Ih* iKi^anr 
should th*n ;tft mi* )uh rrlinm doss ami t Mil at wan UUoii mi tin 
r>fl Mdf *r fro rntri HTKtl r lainaff* Tin matmals usid !>r privninff 
ahould ho de>in»<l thi iuirfi tli* )i4c m th*i lainn . f i In throvnne them 
thioufrh tin* <arnfiin vunch^v i}ic atf< of i ai < £ ih* suotd *ir <alif r inumi* ngi n 

jnight b** attiaibd fin* tiimiM piovid* with a aa'aclt ok o 

third-* Wfs ticket uhen rhmifpn,; firun th* iirat irt the third * laaa ramagn 
th* first>claiw tnkft should b* dcstfo^id *jt bumf but *»n* slniibj ii*%*rfc*N*|> 
It in ons h poabouicm In the Ivit wtwihpr KogbaliiTi* n ba^* thair punkhai 
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0 IU 9 on Bndtiif •& <qM?o>taw!iy. Umm <M bft devM lo mMi ihf* 
i*Qfnain» (»f Uif^ onuflAqr tueh dn n in i it to i # Mt lli»t pokno nwiy be 
ink* ih#ir bodiei by meu* « •yfingeor b nms other my, WhofnMj<>vM 
it ie inimded to kill («hrttu*r en Ei^itoeii or ibeir li«oiinb*4 <it c'lHintfv 
sbv#*) eon be killed m tiM* wpot while welking at ihr reitwav etetion <ii 
iiimugli the crowded faint aod bfiiii«Kie, or tm oUirr similar ficeisicms. In 
Mvretly carrying about a a^ringo and inscrtmg thr p<d<>nu m their bodif*<> < 'i 
gilding au n|i|»orf inuiy ; but tiiiHahould be caiiiMl lUt in aucha manner tliHt 
Chr« kiHcr ina> ceoape after thmaing Chf \\nD(. Avve'. 'I hi act of binij 
|iu>n*M b\ a fioiHonoim a>nngt (imueji iu r^Nilisnl siniMlih ae hooting h\ e 
fiiitfol oi *i ^iiu oi Ch« ilirouin^ ol .i iMAiib lli* xiMiiu and r»th<r f#iniet 
mull rsfand xilmt htui liappcni^l. ^ud tin a{Voi<U tht «n <u*(\ opp r 

luiutv to iiiHki hiiiisilf Man* '* 

Tim iii.ilirioiis liatM'cl that |Hi\ad(' tliw (xlnut i<^ imiiiis- 
takiibh* Mudi of thr rontont^ oi thr imniphlet, 1ione\rri is 
unfit ffir puhlioation 

Thr path <it (urruptiun riia^ iir tlrcirl\ tiai.ril in thr c\idrncr 
ri\i n in thr Trinplr luuidrr tiial at \irah ^r^rmn^r to the school 
f»i 4 »iM \ijini IjhI at Jaipm Urn ui^ ha\»^ n srhool of which the 
fisttii thl( oh|rrl is instiiirtion in tin trimts of Jam thcologj 
I'l an till- »p|k.ii< iitl> . tinch I thr mihgii infhirnrc ^tf onr Bishiin 
i>att tlir -tii(h Ills w<ir ^i.ulinlh nutiitnl into s* Jit ions (hmtnncs 
Oin .Illicit hut hr iinptrs^il h\ tim t iiitioiia inannri in which 
Ihi-^ (onuptfi 4 »| Miuth was to frd his \\a\ Vanur 

tall iK>ijt th< (hitv of sitMut/ mir s to\mti\ and Swaraj as a 
national lira! was follownl, when thr tniir and tlir audit n(\' 
wrir (on^dtird ioi it. h\ thr opi n ad\<HMr} ot dnt^oity 
.1 nil ails (it ^MuniiL hnarifiii irsoiinrs tor thi piosrciitioii of 
ilir rntnpaigii l'\intuali\ lining < in fiilK m let t«Ml throe of 
thr nurt )>ii>iiiiaiv diM ipirs Htshun I>itt aftii infl.inimg and 
leiMitmir tlnir idi als still luitiiri in loiig pii\ate talks |Nissrd 
fioni t)M'or\ to piattitt and askrtl thtMii fioint-h] ink if thr\ wrir 
nad\ for **pia< th 111 wtuk in thr shain of .1 dar<iit\ which 
oflitrd ** H\ this tiinr his du|H*s hut ht rn <4) wiought nixin and 
iiioiildrd to hm hand that t!ii\ tsnild str nothing wiong in doing 
r\i) that what thr\ h.oi hren t night to ngaid as gocvl might 
(Oiiir l'riha|>s thr most ashmndiiig piinj of thr griicral statr 
of romiptiuii 111 the Mclurd as a lestilt ol Hishiin Datt*s tenrliiug 
w the fart that thr tin re young si-ouiuhrls, «m tlicir return frinn 
thr iniirdrr ot tin mahant ot the Niincj temple had no hesitation 
in s|M*ttkiiig o|NMil\ <ir thou riitiie in tlie prcsrnrr of a luunbor of 
tlnnr fellow -^tlld<Mlt*■ 

hi the Ihdhi cuk' thr |Hnvrisioii of religion into a sanction for 
laditical riiine is, it lamsitde, ^till more marked The plan 
adoptevi ih revealed with Buffieirnt clearnegH in the Yoe/a letter 
of Haith 1ic*han Bokn in the giadual ])ervereiou i»f the teachings 
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of the Bhagavad OHa, anA in the pamphlet entitha ** A Gradual 
Development of the Peopl{ of India.** which was one of those 
found in AUad Behari's box at Amir Chand's, and which. Parting 
from the Arya Bamaj standpoint, distorts the doctriMB of that 
sect into an endorsement of sedition and an apotheosis of crime. 
The neophyte is first initiated into the practice of Yoga. He is 
taught that the objeci of Yoga is not personal AfiiUt or salvation, 
but the liberation of the human nee ; that he is to put himself 
with all his heart and all his strength in God's hand, making no 
condition, asking for nothing, except that in and through him 
God’s *^viil may be directly porfonned. He is told that the next 
process ]<t uo btand aside and watch the working of the Divine 
Poaer in himself, and that the last pmeess is the. surrender of 
the fruits of action and the action itself to God. Finally, he is 
instructed in some simple formula* of self-hypnotism designed to 
aid him in inducing the desired frame of mind. Tt need occaKi«>ii 
no surprise if after *«uch a training he ht*(*utneR as wax in the 
hands of his 4/nni, and aireivts blindly and iincpieHtioningly any 
l^erversiona of Hiiidn or Samajist d<K*triiioH that may he imfioKed 
upon him. There is nothing |i«ditical in the OtM, which is merely 
an expression of the highest spirituality and the loftient ethics 
of the Hindu religion. Yet in the hands of thcM* mi*4*riipulou*» 
manipulators of sacred truth texts like “ fhity is duty, clear of 
consequence,” and “Ijeavc everything to Ood and then go on 
working." are distorted until to ill-halanced and whrped niind«« 
duty becomes interpreted in terms of “the philosophy ol the 
l>omb,” and the chrh learns as the fine flower of seditionist 
teaching that “whatever work may b«* dfiiie for the emancipation 
of our nice is Dharma. or religious duty " : that “killing or injiir\ . 
deception or harassing, fraud and telling lies, for the eman(M|«a- 
tjon of our own country is not Adharma or sin"; and, finally, 
that he may throw the n*sjHmKibi1ity for hU niiMheds ti|Kkii God, 
whose instrianont he fondly htdieves tiiiimidf to l*e 
Giir^r/M/fi is now rifie for instruction in the iKditfcs and history 
of the seditionist niovcinent, and may be tnisted to devour witli 
avidify and without critii'inm the falsifications of fact and deliberate 
King of the lAherfy leaflets and other incendiary pamphlets, and 
the incitements to revolution -and wholesale murder contained 
in Amir Chand's unfinished manuscript. The gennineneaa of 
these leaflets was not disputed at the trial of the l^ellii conspira- 
tors, where they hel|s*d iiiaterially to substantiate the fiTOseotition 
case. Their general tenor is. in the w<»rds of Mr. Michai*l 
HarriaoD, the judge who tried the case, ”to describe the attempt 
on the Viceroy's life in Delhi in 1212, and all the other anari'hieal 
outrages and murders whicli have taken pia(*e. as God's bandb 
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work, to tfaMik Him for whiil; te Iim done in the put, and to 
pimj that more tirimm of the She tuituie may be brought about 
by Him." In ttm the true aoo tf BtoMt ia eshnrted to 
“prepare tiha nation for the nowing resolution ’* and to “deter- 
mine to kill at least one Ferin^ee " ; murderers are held up to 
his admiration as saints and martyra, acting under divine ini^ira- 
tion ; the Mutiny of 18fi7 is deacribed as “the rising of an unpre- 
pared iojiired child against a demon,” whereas the revolution of 
1917 was to be “the rising of a full-grown and completely armed 
man against a spent-up, emaciated and worn-out, cruel and 
blood-sucking wolf.'* At last the ulterior purpose ci all the 
n*hgioiis groundwork is made clear to the chrln, and he is laught 
tliat “the GiU, the VedoM, and the Quran all enjoin us to kill 
all the enemies of our Motherland, irrespective of caste, creed, or 
colour that revolution has never been the work of men, but 

slunys (lod's own will wotkecl through instruments; and that 
“the thrower of the bomb <m the representative of the t\rannical 
(Sovernment at Delhi was mate else hut the spin! of the Dis|ienser 
of all tilings Himself." By this time be is |irobab1y quite 
piefairetl accept Amir ('hand's conception oi t^uraraj In his 
iintinihhcft manuscript, and to Hihw*rihe wholeheartedly to his 
di'M'trinc that “i evolution «*ind a gt-iieral inaKsacre of all foreigners, 
esfHH lalh the English, will and can alone m*r\e the purpose." 

I haw thought it well to trace the \oiing seditionibt’s progress, 
at the iiatulh of his corrupters, from the truths of the Hindu 
M'n|>turcH and the devout practice of the Hindu religion to his 
end as homb-throuer, murderer fif his oun priests, and defiler 
of his <»wn temples, and generally humani genene, in 

order that tin' British public may l>e in a imsition to judge for 
themselves the very real danger of the seclitionist propaganda. 
This danger is tuofold : to prominent members of the public, 
iHith Kiigliah and Indian, who are loyal to the CSovemment, and 
whoBc lives are im]ieril1ed hy the bomb or the assassin's pistol: 
and to the ealluu youths who are led astny into the jiaths 4>f 
crime hy false gurus working on their emotions at an impression- 
able age and apjiealiiig to them in the sucred names of religion 
and Bharat, 

This }M*rveraion of the sacml tenetn of ndtgion into a sanction 
hnr political crime seems to have been a )»n>niinent feature of the 
revolutionary propaganda from ilie very l^gitining. The Bowlati 
re|N»rt draws attention to It in connection with the first indications 
of a revoiuUDnary movement among the Brahmins of the Poona 
dirtnet. Tfie Committee quoU* the following significant jmssage 
from a sjieerh of Mr. Bal Oangadhar Tilak at the Btvaji corona- 
tion featival in 1897 : “TMd Sivaji commit a «dn in killing Afzal 
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Khan (the Mahammeclan Oeneral^ or not? The answer to 
that question can be found in the Mahahharui itself. Sninat 
IUshna *8 advice in the GML is to kill c'vou our own teachers and 
our kinsmen. No blame attaches to any person if be is doin^ 
deeds without being actuated by a dmre to reap the fruits of 
liib deeds Sri Si\aji did nothing with n view' to fill the 
\oiil of Ills s*otnuc)i With benevolent intentions he 

murdered Vl/al Khan h>r the good of others. If thieves enter 
oin lioiuse niul \\i h.i\e not sulficient strength to drive them out, 
W'c should witlioiiT hesitation shut them up and burn them alive, 
(■lod has not confci]**d iqum the foreigners the grant iiiHcrihed on 
a rop]*>ei -plate ol tiie Kingdom of Hindustan. The Rfaharaja 
<Sivaji» -^tixiw to d^^e iliem a\\a\ fioin (he land of his birth. 
He did not tliere[>\ eoinnut ilie sin ot eoveting udint belonged 
lo otluTs |>f) Tiot < iiciiinsenhe \«>ur \isioij hke a frog in a well; 
get out of the IViial (’(mIo and enter the extremely high atiiio. 
sphen* of the ^riniaf lihtKfnvatl (iita and coiihuier the actions 
ol gieat men.* In ilie saine \eai Tilak was tried and seiitenct^l 
Sol sediti.»u, and the ('oniiiiittee s|>tM*ifK all> -late “The fiosition 
I ikeii up by Tihik hid been uii« of lasui^iica) a)H)log\ for pilitical 
a--assinati»in It will be seen that afterwaids the s,nne attitude 
w i- iiiaintuiintl b\ hiin ,it i tnnt when \oiiiii.er iMeti wen* openK 
disstiitiiuitmg 111 ! itenu lit- lo )iiilitie.il assassination ' In ItHfh 
two Knglish ladies ueie iniiidfied a* Mii/afl.upin bv .1 levniii 
tionai\ who iiiiaook ilnir » iiinje loi ih.it ol an uiijKipiilar 
iii'igisttate Die (dijijiintif* lind th.it “.iniong iho-«» who united 
to e\eiise tlu iiiurdtMt r and to | i«iis<. tin bunib 0 a wiajKiii of 
offence agiiiii-t iiiipopiiiii <i!heials was rdil Tor u\o aitideH 
in the KiMri, publihhed 111 Md\ and .liiin* m coiiiieetion 

with ihc AYu/tifliirpiii inutdeis he wa- eoiuietid and s«mten<'ed 
to six imjiiusonineiit.*’ A httk fiirthei on ihe < orninittee 

htate. “The leader ot the l»oona Kxtieinists was Tdak. but the 
\ounger men whf* imhibel the teaclnn'i of the PAtniiust iVes** 
were prepaied lo go funhei than Ti\A I or thi in the Saxaikar 
brothers proiidej sijiiable literatuie whiih jifuiiiinated the uaid 
to jKihtical a^wissJn^^tK.Il. Foi ihn» ila-s nl cimic. a« we have 
seen Tilak’b jiajier wa- quick to fiuindi uih.Iohv if not actual 
encouragement.** Alt* r the expirv of liis teirn o{ iiiipiimnmenl, 
as the report in careful to |ioiiit out, Ti\A “dj.sclaiijie*l hohtility 
to Hih Majebtv*- Cio\ernment. and condeiimei] tli4> acts of iiolene'e 
which had been 4 **#miJoft*‘a in diffeieiil pait» of India.*’ 

Another prominent iii. rubor of th** Horn** Rule League wIkihc 
name appears m the reiMirt in Mr. Hepm (‘hanJro. Pal- -t»ie 
gentleman who once i<jok it u[niii him (o ol)scr\(> that there weie 
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no anarehisiB in Bengal, only '^evolntioiiary patriotB.'* Mr. 
Bepin Chandra Phi Ib one of ihoee who can sde no good in the 
Montagn-Cbelmaford reform aoheme Ibd clamour for its radical 
transformation to bring it into oonformity with the dificredited 
Congress-Tieague scfaenie. And of Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal the 
Committee record that his visit to Madras in 1907 was followed 
by '*an outburst of seditious activity ” w'hich ** resulted in vanous 
trials in 1906.’* The Committee mgnificantly add : "We do not 
consider that there was any indigenous revolutionary movement 
in Madras, and, but for the induenee of B(*pin Chandra Pal and 
the revulutionanes ])lofting in Pans and Poudi<']ierr\ , there would 
have been no trouble in Flouthem India *' These statements 
may l>e left to spiok for themselves (’oninient is superfluous. 
But it may not be out of place to ask whether the views of men 
of such antecedents aie worthy of serious attention from Parlia- 
ment and the British yiublic wlmi they piess foi the Fus|)enHioii 
of the Rowlatt Act or for exteiuhyl yiowers of Mdl-go\ernnient for 
India beyond wliat the authors o1 the Montugu-C'belmsford 
report et insider s,iie or ad\isuble at the present juncture. 

The ucfMunt gi\eii in the Sodituin roinmit tint’s repot t (»f the 
us(> and pro^iress of the nnoliituuury nuAeinent in Bengal u a 
iiioiniiutMit (»f iiuiHteih e<ind«'ns.itiiiti The connection, too, 
Itetweeii th«* ie\oiuteiiKiiies arid the King-Kinpemr'h eiieiuie*^, 
wliiidi Was di iiKUistiaied betoiid all doubt duimg the stH'ond 
aipplenieiitarv tiial of the Lulioie lon^piiaix (M>^e, is brought 
out cle.itU in the lejHirl The stor\ of the eruise of the 
Mattriih and the tanoiis itteiiipts nuide b\ (Seiinun agents in 
eollusion with the i evolutional it s to Iniul amis and uniiminition 
HI Henual is iwitu iiluilv itistnictivi . and should give the British 
yuiblie niudi loud f4>r leflec tion The eoiispixacv was workeil from 
the I iiitetl States and the lieadqiiaiteis of the movement were 
at San Fraiicisi'o, where the notorious “tJliadr” newhpuyier wa** 
pnblish4*d. and where the (spiallv iiotonou** liar Haval resided 
luifoie Ilia depaiture loi Berlin to aid the (loiiniin Foieign Oftiee 
HI directing their end of the hiiMness 'Phe plot was hatehed in 
San PranciH*o more than a vear W'fore the outbreak <»f the war, 
and BM Hooii as war broke out o|H*iations were dm'cted and am- 
trolled by cypher messages and di*systtcheh from Berlin, tlirough 
the (leriimn KiiihaMsv in \inerica Shi|>H were loadal with arum 
iitid Ammunition to be mntiggled through (o tlio n*volutionanes in 
B«>ngal; men wert* ra*ruited, dnlled. and WMii to India: Gerniun 
military exyierts wem dispaU'h«*d to train revoliitionarv* troo|M 
in India; and large sums of nioiiov were forwarded for the pur- 
ehase iff AtipplioK. The evidence disclcwed before the Federal 
('ourt at Han Pranciseo iii 1917, when the (Sraud «Turv returned 

!• 3 
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wa indiotoieot agtinsfe niiiAigr-eii^t nm, inehidiiig lour Qmxaak 
officers ond a aooiu of Hindus lusidant in San Fh^soo, dbowed 
that two of the aoeuwd, lAined B(^nna and Ghalonavarti, had 
received mote than $60,000 from Captain von Papon fur their 
revolutioiUHry pro^siganda The cargo of the Maverick was said 
to consist of ^,000 nfles a-ith 400 rounds of aiiiiuunition 6a<*h, 
and two lakhs of rii]iecs. Arrangements were made by the 
Bengali conspiratois to receive and distribnto tliis cargo, but the 
htcamer never efiected a nieeiing aith her conwirt, the Annie 
Larsen^ which liad the arnia and aniiiiuiiition on board, and the 
scheme fell tluroiigli. 

Equally worth} of uttentioii is the |>ainphlet )Hihlished in 
December, 1917, in view of Mr. Montagu's visit. The last three 
paragcaidift— they will l>e found in the Sedition' Comniitteo's 
lleport— are worth quoting 

** Whfti, then, iiiiisi «t Our dut\ i«i phiin Wu lui\*> no ntiii'cni in 

Mr. lloniiBSuV roxning ^* 111 }! 11^ w (*cjnrnig 111 piHii**; ht‘ iiiii\ iii>piirf in 

pwe tor «ugbi no ktwvi or tart\ 

*' Bui first aikI lAKt qiicAd ttrn>r. Makt* thi^ iinh iK (•o\friiirii-nt iiii|H». 
sible. Hidp, liko invUibli' tif (I«m itt, iiimI tain iltalh tin alitii 

burt>Auerat‘\. Ktwtiuiibir ioui IiiMIiiih uho le* poridiiiiL' in jini ami 
lYittiag in «wBm|M llorntmlitr tihisp uImi Iiuv* dinl ir hiut t»ii« iiml 
Kroifinbpr, watch and work. 

** \\t> ask }<>u 4tnA*i* in«r«‘, br iii ibo luum of <i(mI aiifi < aial 

•11 }<»ung ur fJd rich 01 litndiiN Hud Malvamu'dau^, UiuidhiHt^ utid 

t^natians, and pun tlus Wat of fraiiAii 1 ud» p* ml* ii« * ami ihiui 
bkiod and tnwMin*. Haik. tin* MktbfT lalU and IIk. \\ii\ \%s\i 

Pavtiu ViOTtfiL Am 4 (Tli* wa\ ejul n irtluri. 

*• Bj Old* r of llio 1 \i * utn* , 

liMOIlTloSiM UiMWITTIt * 

This precious dricuiiient, as the authors of tin ilejairt righth 
point out, **.sbouh that the attitude of utti*r irnH‘fincilabilit\ ih 
maintained up to the pnHa'nt iiioiiic^nt " No reform Mda^me that 
the British Parliainent i^ likely to push will placate irnH*oiun1ableb 
such as these, and the hafeguanls provuU*d in the Kowlatt Act 
are absolutely eHhential if the fio\eni7iient of India are to deal 
effectively with them. No Knglihliiitan wli<» leads tlie Howlatt 
llefKirt can fail to be iinprehM*d with its acnipulous fairness, its 
clear and <*ogent reasoning, and its weight as an iiruin|>eacbable 
record of facts iMirfied iqion an enormous iiiu-is oi iiitricaU* docu- 
mentary evidence. Yet Kxtreimst iNilitK'ians and the Extremist 
Press ill India have made futile attempts to dihcrc*dit it, tiKHigh 
it is sign^ by two Indian lawyern of (listiiictioii, and have put 
forw'aid impossible <b*inands that its tindings slioiild be igne^ 
and its reccmiueudatioiiH hlielvnl ; w hiie sinee the iiassiiig <»f Uie 
Rowlatt Act the Moderates, from whom better things might have 
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been hoped, heve made oommon oaoae witti the ExteenuBts and 
have joined in the clamour for He lep^l. 

The Anardiicid and Bevolntionarjr Oximes Aet—to give the 
Rowlatt Aot its offlcia] title— -is merely designed to give effect to 
the recommendations of the. Sedition Committee foiadealing with 
the Hmall body of irreconcilaMes who, as Mr. Montagu rightly 
pointed out in a recent speech in the House of Commons, are a 
danger to any country, and against whom the Government of 
India are detorniined to do unceaiang Imttle until they haved)eeii 
extirpated. It is only to be brought into oiieration when the 
(TOvemor-fleneral-in-Couneil is sati»4lied that anarchical or revdn- 
tionary movements are lieiiig firomoteti in the area involved. 
Cnder the part of the Act the suhstitution of a special 
tril)iinal, from which there jk no ap])eal, for the onlinary legal 
pmceHVS, iiiendy secures a s{)eedy tiiul frir the accused and is 
designed to pre\ent the wIioleMale intimidation of uitnesses and 
assasHination of and iiiveHtigating offieers which have 

lieeii such a (*on*)pU‘iioiis featiin* of these cfnispiracies, and v\hicli 
iiie rendered fatalU eas\ b> the delu\s iiisc>parable from a trial 
l»efor<* the n*giilat c<iint'^ Tiidei the other |«r1s fif the Act 
goMTiiinents are gi^en ]M>wors id internment as a precau- 
tionary monsun*, hut only after the case has l>een submitted to a 
judicial nfltcer foi his adviee. and e\en then, within a month, the 
w hole case must he referrt'd to a i*oiiiiiiittee of tbret* persons for , 
iniestigutioii and rejiort 

It cannot he ^eriounly nuimtaiiied liy any reasonable |a*rson that 
these measures aie t(M> drastic to (H>{>e with the conditions T have 
described. Yet tliey hn\e aroused a storm of iniiignation among 
educated Tndidiis lAlremists and Moilenites vie with one 
another in deiium lation of what they are pleased to cull “the 
Hlack Act," exhibiting an utter lack of n^sfionsibility that may 
well 1)0 the despair ot all who look forward hoiwfully to beneficial 
n*sultH from the profsisiMi M'heiiie of c*onstitutionu] reform. The 
Satyagraha inovenieiit initiated by Mr Oandbi as a protest 
against the Howlatt Act has n*suited in what can only be 
dcflcribod as an outbreak of sheer Dolshevisnu in which nine 
Knglishmen and some 40(> Indiaiih have lost their lives. Mr. 
(iMulhi and his assevintes may depnvate viuleiK*e and dilate on 
the piindy s|nritiial force of Satyagralia, but even he has been 
fott*ed to rcMihac that “tliere were clever men liehiiid if all and 
some organisation beyond his kcn.“ Mrs. Besant goes further 
and maintains that Mr. Gandhi “has opened the door to revolu- 
tion,*' and that the movement he Iirk started “strikes at breaking 
the King's Government and at breaking the tie between India 
and Britain." In plain English, the revolutionaries against whom 
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the Bowlatt Act is directed haw been qnidt to use liCr. Gandhi 
as a tool and have convej^ his Satyagraha movement into an 
orgy of violence and terrorism. That such an organisation exists, 
and that it is working with forces beyond the borders of India 
to subvert the Oovormuent of the country, does not admit of 
doubt. The aironnth given in the Indian papers of the recent 
iiisturbances make clear that anti-British feeling inspired them : 
the mobs were our to murder every white man and woman they 
i*c>uld find, and tlicir treatment of those who fell into their hands 
Jtvalls the atrocities of 1857. If any further justification were 
needed for tlie detenmiiation of the Govonuneiit of India to }miss 
the Anriichical ami Ib^voliitionury Oiines Act in the tetdh of the 
oppo**ili*in of tfie Jmlirin members of the Jm|H‘rjal f legislative 
(*oiiricil and the nimrepre«^en tat ion (»f the Indian-edited I'less, 
it hd*^ been tiiiiii*'hed in abundance by the oniirM* of the 
SaUaaraha .i^it.iiirin and it^ consin)ucnc(‘s, which ha\e revealeil 
hevond the shadow ot ii doiiht the existence of jimt those revolii- 
tionjir\ element^ in whose {N>tene\ for evil the agitators afferted 
to disbelie\c. 


Krnt.ki 1>. Lsh. 
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Till tnimitite t»rt^oon Gieat Biifain, the Tinted Htates 
and Fraiiei, to insure the last-named <oimtt\ .ifTcunst anofhei 
(idiiun attack, has aUiaetol coinparativeh little notice Tet it 
iH an affreement of the fust imjioitaijK and ina> i>n>\G more 
\ ilihible for maintaining the {a ace of liiiroix' than the Jjeaguc 
of N itions itsidt Itefeiniig to tin siipidetneiitary 1iiMt\*a (em 
aftei it uds signed, Mt Llo\d (Seoige saiel m the Honw oi 
( nnimons r 

Id II f n^i tliHt (lit ti \ H Inik i tHili 1* til I H,. f Ndti xiK 
On Hu ntiAt\ (li 1 • f \ ill It u II hf n \ ilii^ iiiilf- >( th« 

iin li n lifhiril it f ti n., iiAti ii pi pii rl it a nvm nt ii ti r t <«t p 
M II Oth iwiM Ml I aiiiii C NhIi n v\il1 br a s i«] tf pa] r 

IVthap^ Ihti )s one of thi n win \\h\ \u do not cair to 
\ii\ null )i liioiit tills ]n<^uMiMe tit \\\ It is i puce of H^at 
fit! ill a n| tint (inhapp\ s\ ninof inter nationil irlations 

uhuli \n ho|M is t4i lx sii|x i <4 d( d h\ i iiioit latioinl ind pacific 
III tng< nit nt It tin la* igne of N itioii*^ idf » fnictifit ^ there mil 
hi no <M I i'‘iou for gu ii tnin s against \uih nt aggression President 
\\ il 111 and the Totenint t ilk the lingiiige oi the new <r.i The 
tiiph (onnntioii hnng« us hick (iiithK to tin old ilip]onuic\ 
whuh iMcpteil tlx ugh ic ihties of mIIisI* sk md gued 
ind lns<d itNtlf on tiu TiHO^nituin oi thiM tMiiiiieh unfileaBant 
loins It w iv ho iMii in the XiiMnem ite Dejinitmtiit In 
Piofi-soi M( I nulilnr'' necni IxHik Iminifioiid Dritain, tluie 
e in ap|posii( qiiot iiion iioni '^enilin idne^ s disjMtth to land 
^ih'*h(ii\ during the <ontio\4is\ oni tl»e\Hn/neh houndart 
Todn the I nitid pintiiilh sntieign on thi 

(oiitinml iiid IN tilt !«> Iiw ii|Hiri tin siihpeth to wiiuh it con 
liiH '■ It inlf i|)i>sition \Mi\ ** It i not heiaus** ot Ihi pine 
iiuiuUlnp OI good will felt ioi it 1i is not Miiiph In naym of 
il-« high (harartei m a uviliMd Mitt not Ihi nist' xiisdoni and 
jiiHtue and e<]iiil\ \u (he in\<iiiihl( chaiia tell^tles of the dealings 
of the I lilted States It is lHeiiiM» in addition to all othei 
grounds its infinite tisoiiKes conihined with its jsolatid |iosition 
rendei it masfei ot the sitiintion, and pi<u*tiea1h iiiMilniiahle 
«s against all olhei Poweis Tlie peo|de of the Tnited States 
lia\e learned in the aehool of e\|H nonce to what extent the 
lelationa of States to each othei depend, not upon sentiment or 
larinriple, but upon aelfiah interest ** In other words We oie 




flo big, and so strong, and so sals, IlMrii we can (andabUI) do what- 
ever we please on i|^ oo nti ne nt .** Not anoh ** viden ** these I 
Imagine Prasidettt Wilson* writing liha thatl But it was only 
twenty-fotv years ago that an Amenoan Seosetaiy of State oooUl 
address a Bntiah Foreign Minister in thia fashionu The Fsanoo- 
Britisb-Amenean Tieaty belongs to the same order of disagreeable 
ideas. It assumeR that, as Franee and Qermany have moved aoroes 
or towardb the Khme to fight one another at frequent intervale 
during the last thousand years, th^ may possibly seek to do so 
again one of tlioRe da>R. 


WnUn[ ID thih aeek of the l*eace celehraiionB, 1 am conscious, 
as J suppose most |)eople must lie, that there is a certain element 
of strain and effort in our n joicing. It has come a little too late 
to be quite spoutaueous We arc glad — hou can we be other- 
wise'^^ that the Great Wat is at last detinitely ended. But for 
practical {Hirposes the Great War though iinha|iptly not the little 
wars that aic itfl sequela — was over N>me time ago. It uas in 
the week after November 11, I91A, that the genuine sense of 
relief and emanci])ation was telt. The c'^loudH had lifted, the 
nightmare that had weighed iifKin us ho long had dejiarted. and 
we could draw our breath iii the an of frec^dom If we could 
have had our peace celebrations then, or hoou after, it w^ould haie 
been hard to set limitii to oiii e\iilK»raiice. \n it is we are tiding 
to recall the taste of a diad banquet , wc approach the cntmbr bw 
repeitia with a Mimewhat jaaed apfxdite. llie Great Wai, with 
all its tragedies, its heroisnu*. its niiracleH, ih fading into the 
past. Tliere is c\en a tendency to forget it, though a year, two 
years, ago we should haie said that the rest of our bves would be 
spent in pondering o>er thiR must memorable chapter in all the 
history of humanity But we live fast in these days ; and we have 
small scope for recalling the emotions and the exponences of the 
Great War, kiiicc we are ah<^rht*d in trying to solve the intpeate 
and insistent problems pressed upejn us by the Great Peace ! 


In the week which closed with the " Joy Day " of July lOih, 
you did not find people talking about the Peace. You found them 
talking about Coal. Sir Auekland Qeddea* announcement that 
the price per ton would be raued by another an ahillmga atartled 
the nation almost as much aa another declaration of war aui^ 
have done. Tt waa aa sbattering aa a diell from a Oeman long- 
range gnn, faIBng npon a peaoofnl Freneh village* in the early 
days of the campaign on the Westm front. We are not a people 
given to the study of econcmiie theosy or any other ikA of 
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th«M 7 , wid aMnel klM nthMr biMb w. Bnt thw Vdty 
liffat fnoi ttte miPirtiirW i]fan#D^ the ritnation 

with ite i^aie. It ahowed the wjiele oooolljr ob the verge 
of i^pelli^ diwter. The Seakey ComimerieB*li B^port, and 
the Netieoeluation p a poael a, hed left ua mote perplmed than 
aerioody patiurbed. The geharal belief waa that aomahow or 
other contentment and trauqoillify wonid be leatoied in the 
mining araaa, that the great key induatry would poll itadf 
togetbtt, that ptodnetjoa wonid increaae, priceagradnally deaoend, 
and the dupe d Britain again go forth to all the world deqvladai 
with Britiah coal. And then, under tbiaaudden Minding il^, we 
MW that tbaae boons are not to come ; and gloomily we fooad 
the viakm of higher pcieea in the next winter, of acarcity and 
dihtrvaa and vnemployment to follow the urtifidal and ozaggerated 
|iniK|ierity of the war yeate; ami the atill darker proapect of 
Alining induatty, with the paraiyMt. of tlie export Irade, on whicli 
we have lived and waxed mi^ty. 


ItntiHii inanufecturing anocew, and the aiipreouM-y of Bntiab 
ahippiiig, have been built up by cheap and plentiful coal. We 
supplied tlu* world with cottona and woollena, and metal gooda 
and machinery, beeauae there waa always close at band abundant 
fuel, at a reaaonable pnee, for our milla and fumacosand factories. 
We had no much of it that we could fx>nd 70 millionB of tma abroad 
in exchange for the food and raw 'materiala we needed; and our 
tramp ateamera were the cheap carrierH of the nations, for they 
* left our porta with full cargoes of coal insh'sd ct liaving to go 
mii in ballast. Even without tlie Oeddea bombshell we should 
have knoam that these eondUioiia were changing to our detriment. 
We clamour for increased productum, but production steadily 
diminishes. The Sankey Award has given the cMliera higher 
wages and diorter hours, and the output has fallen, and will 
continue to fall. There is no sign of an upward tendency except 
in prioaa: and even if Nationaliaatioii comes it is not in the least 
pn^Me that it will cause the men to work more quickly and 
more effectivMy. It is far more likely to have the eontfoiy elfeci ; 
for tho collier’s hunger after better earnings and riairter shifts is 
not appeased, and ho would find it earier to piri pressure on 
Ministers and Government oAoials than on private employers. In 
tha me aa w l dhi our msrgiB for laport is dissppeuriiig. The 70 
sriHfow sur pl us we need to send abteed has gone, and very soon 
we shall not he pcedndng enough for our internal oonsomptfon. 
For the first time we shell beoomc e ooal4mpQrting country, end 
our engiaec end tameces, if not our doBMotie firegestes, mey be 
tad with fiaat bnughl tons aemsa the eee ftom toruign mines. 
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Does that qpeQ ruin and banknpt6y» aa many deapondeni com- 
mentatoca aoggaat? Mnat we fall into industrial decay if we ase 
driven to sappleiaent our n&ive reBouroes with coal inan Penoqrl- 
vania, and AMca, and Spitsbergen^ perhaps also from Prance and 
Gennany? Some of this foreign fuel ia bo much bhei^wr than 
our own that it is difficult to see how we can avoid taking it. I 
read the other day that the Pittsburg steel manufacturer can get 
coal into his works for about 9 b. a ton, while his rival in Sheffield 
would have to pay dla. M. Ocean freights are still penalised by 
the vrar orgy of destruction: but even at the present rates it 
appease that American cail can lie put down in Cardiff at a lower 
price thar (he product of the Welsh mines. Must we live on 
cheep foreign coal as we have been living since the middle of the 
last century on cheap foreign corn? It would he a great and an 
unwelcome change. Mieh as we do not care contemplate. Yet 
the cheap imported fond, though it placed havoc with our agri- 
cnltiiTc, did not bring u«5 to penury ; nor |HTha|>s would (he rhenp 
imported fuel, always provided that we could contrive to pay for 
it hy adjusting our inrlii<!frial activitie-^ to the new c«)iiditions. Tlie 
adjustment w^onld la* difficult. painfuK and ei^iienielv unenmfori- 
able; it wrould in\olvi considerable sutleiing for certain classes and 
groups, and cau<tc fnction which might lead to social and fmlitical 
disaster. We are here in fac<* of an eeonoitnc tran^^lormat ion 
like that which fol]ow*edtho Black Death, tlio opening ot the 
routes to the East , and the intiXMluction of the factiiry system. 
It is complicated by the (iK*t that tlie eronomio n solution 
must seriously inteifere W'lth that otlu r rf*\olution, in their status 
and material exindition. which the proletariat in e\ery country 
exfiects. Tlie colliers, for example, .in bent on gaming better 
rewTirds for their toil, and eiijo\iri 2 inoif Iimnuic. TIici will iisi* 
their political, and if neci -^^ary tliiMi ph\««ifMl. jKiwei 1o seciiie 
their ends. But 7 ani afraid that Nature will piov# stiongei than 
the Mincra* rnioii'* : the tiiiIIs oi <umI grind clomT than (he mills 
of Mr. Smiliie. Ami ns f<ir as one can see the Biitn^li colliers ari« 
doomed to Ies«. piosfs»nty, in sfwte of all (hat legmlatois and (aiiifs 
and " direct action r«in do for them. Thev will have to work 
harder and to work chi*;tf)er. or a good many of them will not get 
tile chancel of working at all. 


It IS understood to bf* bad jmlioy for a Trade rtiioii to strike on a 
friling market. But that ia what the miners have done or are 
doing. They are exacting for themaelves a laiger and ever 
larger share of the prodta of a declining industry. They fail to 
consider that the business in which they are concerned has paused 
the zenith of its greatness, and must inevitably move downwards. 



It flaems iferanga thait tfaia aapart of tha matter has reoeiTed lo 
dTttla atta&tion in the recant diacnaajDoa. We Im in a aoieniific 
age, but aoienea ^laa faacdlj oonsoltea at the Sankey Chnamuaioii. 
We beard tha views el ooal-owners. miiie managers, Oovemment 
oiBcialSy social theorists, poKtidans, and working men ; but we 
did not hear those of the geologists, mineralogists, and geogxapliers. 
Yet It seems to me that the last word lies with them. What is 
the use oftqoarrelhng over the division of the product among the 
varioii( parties unless we know how much there will be to divide 
in a few years time? Tlie flcoentihc experts might have reminded 
the eootrovcrsialuits of some points they sf'eni to have ignored. 
They might have throan light on a qneRiion of fundamental 
importance.. There is innrh di««f»iite ns to whether the reduced 
outfnit of the luities due to bad niiiiingetiient b> the owners, 
or to the Hlaeknes-( and slow nobs r>f tin* woikmen Hut is there 
not albo liiiother taetoi w Inch i«* indi'|xmdf nt alike of management 
nnd of Ulmiir'^ (''an the British cmmiI iiidusti\ e\er again be what 
it was * 

Then* was a C*onl r(tiniiu<tsion jii 1005. and its reiHirt contains 
the following passage, which was not. I think, Jiroiiglit to the 
notice of Mr Jii«iti«*e Sankev and his colleagues — 

•‘Wr kKik 1 rAAnrl t< i tifr«« ii*»t f«i when th»» latf «f jnermho of 

nutpiit will he HlfiWii t h« h'low «t h\ a {miihI of wtatK»nHr> output, and 
then a gia^btal dfdine ' 


Vor n ceiitiir> \ i more alter the fir^t geneml employment of 
steam-powei the Hntish Welsh, nnd Scottish conl-nunea con- 
htitntod soiiietliing like a iiiono|Kil\ Tlie> wen* the greatest 
and best stoi«* nl beat laisinir nmtcnnl in the world Other ooun- 
tne*< had theii <«vd Mains still iinde\elo{»ecl, oi inaccessible, lying 
far distant from tlio industrial centres or remote from the 
main lonti's of trans|ioit We had all the eoal we wanted cloae 
to onr manuftw tiiring distiicfs and not fat from the harbours 
whi'iice it could he ('Hiiied hy sc*a anywhere. The fiosition la verv 
different Other tract*' of earlioiiised \egetation have been 

openc'd and exploit e<l. some them much more extensive than 
iwir own. fleveral countries have diKwered that they possess 
coal-heds larger nnd richer than those of Britain, (’oal is pretty 
widely diffiised tinder the eartli*s surface, and there is plenty of 
it in France and Germany, Poland, ’Russia, India, Africa, and 
Aronruia; and now we are told of a vast store in the Arctic. 
Improved locomotion facilities, roads, nulwavs, faster steamships, 
have made theae carlmniferons areax inore^emihle and brought 
them into topeh with the great consuming and manufacturing 
ragioiia. Great Britain haa only a ^ percentage of the world's 
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Ml Mmeo; mwij of our omI MrilymvM mmemi wt oqk- 
i MH i a ted, or woni Utm, w hya o o MM of om liniftt 
are atOl ehiMMil ea Tirsin mi. There aie oariMie iie Aaaeriee 
ehm no Aea|^ diafts are xeqiuieA, M ere the ewM are aradi 
thicker than our own, and where the work la nid to be meie like 
quanting than mining. Natqrally the prodeotioe per ttan ia 
hif^iirr where bucIi favourable oonditions prevail, apart team aD 
queatkina of workmanship and ma M g ement. • * 


This is not all. Native oil may compete aerioiialy wHb native 
coal ai^a Minree of heat and energy. Huge depoaita of aliala have 
been duicovci'ed in Norfolk, and h<nre we may have another dieap 
aopply ot fuel, valuable for many induatrial and domeatic par- 
poses. We hliall learn to eccmomifie coal in varioaa Mwys. Sir 
Bobeii lliidfield has jHMiitetl out, and has indeed demonstrated 
hy ucliial o})enitioiih in liis own foundries, that by the use of 
unproved fnmac*c»« and other aiqiliancea we might nave til5 or even 
50 per cent, of the i*oal «»nsiinied in the metal manufacturing 
mduhtrio««. We shall generate our electric |iower at the pithead 
and save much h> this concentration ; and we sliall almlmh the 
wasteful English open grate, and warm our lioofeea, as they do in 
most other countries, hy (*entnil radiators or closed stoves. In 
one w*ay or other there will hi* a diruinished consumption. We 
shall want many tnillum tons less for home use: we shall draw 
freely from abroad ; we shall have little or nothing to export. In 
these civcumBtances it will no longer he worth while to work the 
wiiole of our coal nieasures. The thinner and poorer defiosits 
w*Ul be abandoned ; the less firofitable pits will lie closed down ; one 
mining company after another will go out of busmess ; and a large 
number of collierb will find theniselves without employnient. 
Inatead of producing 230 tiiillicms of tons annually, our uollieriiis 
may have to be content with an output of someibing like 100 
millions; and they will not hi* able to sell even that quantity 
unless the production per man is suflicient to bring down the priee 
to somewhere near that of the imported commodity. **To^y,*' 
bays Professor Bone of the Inifierial f'ollege of fksience and Tech- 
liok^y, ‘'America is prrKliiriiig coal very much more eheafily than 
we are, and I believe American coal will sliortly be qffered in the 
Ijondon market at considerably less than you can bny BritM 
coal on board ship at Newcastle.*' The British miM (and its 
miners) producing only about 240 tons {ler worker, arhStb the 
American produces 770 tons, will be put out of aefion. 

e — — 

With thia by no means cheering prospect before him, what is 
the collier to do? Wm wisest comm wouU be to woik baid, psA 
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hf «tet k» AM of liii ym m wt VbmA Marinis aiwaA* tbe 
niM * 9 r M k MMiat, Mi kriM op Iris mm k mm other 
Bn ilk ki MM, 0Blika9 k nak* Ha laamiit «ith 
tha uatilaMB in Ibis IkWan; aai. an tha oantiaay^ will mart 
dwi bj aaka tnaana Hia 8kk than eontam to keep bun in 
an^lopnant an kcaea aririob ha oonndara aaMCactary. Bat the 
Skta aaanat io k. Nekher NationaliaatioD nor BeMatum ean 
ultiinatafy prarail agomk Ihe grim deorees of Eoonomio Laa 
KationalHatkn eonld only poatpone tbe aeil day It nright, kr a 
tune, haqi a niBion minera in amfriiqniient whan there » only 
prafitabk worii for faaK a million. It might run all the nviiee at 
a kne, which would be made good by the taxpayer or tto con- 
Homer, or both ; it might even omnpel utt to buy British coal at 
an absurdly exaggerated figuie by putting a prohibitive dot} upon 
the foroiga us^oK. But sorb expedimto oonld only be temporary 
It IS inoonceivable tiiat forty-seven millions oi people would 
oonsent to go m yeer after year thnramg money a«ay by the 
hundred million annually for the exeliisive benefit of a privileged 
labour gruup: or that a mne eomraunity would quietly drift down 
to poverty and nan in older that evm colliei 4if Mxteen years 
of iige and upwards should be able t«i make las siv or seven 
INHinds a week, and iweivv mk tons of free coal per annum, in 
letiirn lor working -<even honm daily undergiound The trade, 
whetbei earned «in by the State or by fnnvate cnteriwise, will 
have to be put on a Mnnd eoonomie baus We cannot legularly 
and ])erinanently evtraet coal from tbe earth at a low Before 
that oonvKtion is bnnight home to the colhers they may struggle, 
perhaps violently, sgamst it There was fierce noting, bloodshed, 
almost eivii wai, in the esrly part of tbe last century , when hand- 
kmu weavers and other craftsmen saw their livelihood imfierilled 
by new nwchanteal mventionb 1 daresay there will he bitter 
troubk in tbe mming areas as thi' full effects of the tianmtion 
pfocesa make themselves feh But the transition must come 
**Thu Moving fkgor writes " , and all the Governments, and Par- 
liainenta, and Honeta, and Trade I'nioni, m tbe world cannot 
btot out its meaoixbk script 


Tn the msaiiwhile we are all quite pmperh telling one another 
that the prime necessity of the moment w to inrresso nstioiml 
pradurtkia and the effectiveness of laliour Tt is unimpeachablv 
sound sdviee ; but 1 do not oimerve any very obvious signs that 
t has B sssttons are piudoeiiig the desired result ijahoiir mav 
tnahe a good outturn, even if it la rather a^ , by working many 
hoses a day ; or it may woik fewer houm but pruduce as much in 
the dioitor tiina by superior industry and appbealion Some 
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ymc$> before the war I visited verioue waohiiie^iiope end other 
feciories in Oennaay. It seemed to me that the employees 
worked steedily etid WeH^ but m a rather kisarely fadnon. They 
had frequent and rather praloDged ^^pauaeB,'* stopping for break- 
fast and a dilatory midday meal, with a smoke, and even a game 
of billiards, and knocking off again for refrebhment m the after- 
noon. But they began veiy early in the morning and ended late 
in the evening ; they wore m and about the i^orksbop eleven or 
tuelve houia out of the twenty-four, and m they managed to do 
a good deal. I have S4>eii Ainenean factoiies where the atmo- 
sphere, was entuely difieirnt The hours were oom|)aratively 
short, but they were tilled to the sixtieth minute. Everybody, 
from the mtinagoi to tht niohsengci-bo>, was wrorking with relent- 
less energy and dine **sjieedmg-iip" was the idol of that market- 
plaoe, and loafing and dawdling were nnfotgivable offences. J do 
not know whether the«>e aie the best conditions for the temper, 
health, and happiness ot the woik})eup1e : but it one woy to get 
plenty of work done 


And now 1 uad in ni\ mwH|»<i|»»4 a |)aragisph infoiiniiig int 
that in one ot tin t iilw<i\ eiigiiiei ting ^hops ol this euuiitiN 
the nnn aie to he allow* d to Mituke dining then working hoiiiv 
The paiagitiphist adds with «• tltslaction that this dieeriiil lustorn 
already pievaiN in miii\ pii\ tli faitmiix, and in Mime ol thi 
(ru\ernment estalilishiiif iit*«, and may l»» (\peetttl to bwonie 
general Well, tohaiio lu inode i at ion, is a iiaiinUss, c»i at aii\ 
late not a \eiy harmful, hi\ui\ Ihit it ilo< s nut tuid to iiiirtaM* 
mental and plnhual adiMty (luring iln turn of its enjoyment 
It » a mild niuotn , it ptodints I a slight ten)jK>iar\ 

parahub of ciitain musrles, iri(lu<liiig tlio-a ol the In art, so that 
the (irciilation ol tin hlotiil is Inst aft (dilated and then lowered 
Hence the iaixit pleahant laiigoui wlitdi bteaU gi^ntly (Aer the 
smoker, and <*oiis« ». him, wln*n latigind and li.iiasseJ, to hlesa the 
** soothing*’ leaf Verv gorid thib foi the worker when he needs 
rest after toil , but I question wheflnr it is (|Uite the liest htimulus 
lor him when he is rcfjiiirf d to put t(frth all liis jMiwers for a care- 
fully limited penod I d<j not know whai ha]»|K>tis lu America 
now ; but when I was there I neset saw a niecliaiiic binoking at 
hi4 work, any more than F saw a giil-(y|>ibt binoking over her 
desk, as they do hen* in them* indulgent days. In the real 
sjieeded-up AixKTican factory 1 do not ms.* how a man could have 
found time or op|)ortunity to smoke ; the |>ace was fat too hoi. It 
would have been like Irving to ktvp a cigaiette alight danug a 
motoi-bicycle race. 
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In Amedon tili^ mnhip » gcwt god, «, it poa like, n gnst 
bK«MD inagei »nd the anoa tittreof ie Bfidency. It w in the 
Hervifie of Bfkianqf that the vhoA eah^eontment hu gone 
" dry." Bnrdly any nslion baa ever jtnkw ao atartijbg a atep. 
A hundred milliona ol people, nob,* pieeaure«]oving, full of the 
• joy of life, have deliberately cut tb^aelvea off trm aleobdic 
Huatenanoe and refreabmeni in every form. It » an unexampled 
w‘lf-denying ordlnanoe; no dvilued people, since the dawn of 
biatoiy, at any rate in a temperate climate, has debarred itaelf 
from the exhilaration and enjoyment produced by fermented drink. 
Wine and beer, one might say, are in the blood of idl the Nordic, 
Cnltio, Slavonic, and Latin atockfi, and of these stock's the 
Americans are made. But it all goes at a KUoke, not because 
indulgence iif sleobol is wicked, but because it is supposed 
to detract from efficiency. Total prohibition may be unaound 
IMibcy; it may fail, or it may give rise to worse evils than those 
it jircM'tits. But one cannot ^hut one's eyes to the contrast it 
eiokct. This jiresentsitbelf to me as a hurt of triptych or composition 
III tliiee {mneK In the ivntiv' panel 1 pereene the British artisan, 
pulling uf liH pipt* through i tranquil sc\en-hour day, broken by 
uii iiiterv.'il for the aliMirjition of bis'r Flanking him is the 
Xtiieni'un niechaiiie, .1 water-drinker , with clear e\es and cleat 
hiain. Working wiili a jmssionate rt>»oUe to get the b'd ounce 
o( energi nut oi hi*, human iiiaehiiier\. \nd then nil the other 
>'Ule ol the Briton I observe 0 dark-skinned, seantly-clothed, 
iiiiiibie-ftiigeFed |M‘rsoii, soinewlien' iii .Vsia, toiling twelve hours 
a dav for M‘ven davs in tlie wit'k, on 11 w.ige just sufih'ient to 
keep liiin in rici' and millet 1 do not ipute like the jacture. 

SlDNKV liUW. 
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Passing at the moment trith littl^ or tto remark, and attracting 
comparatively slighi attentkm i^terwards, thi nfosal of China, 
alone of the Allied and Associated Powers, to sign the Peace 
Treaty at VersaiUes, on June 28th last, is none the less important, 
(larticalarly to the British, whether in the Far East or at home. 
British interests m ('hina are not so great as they were, but they 
are still great enough, both politically and oonunercially, to 
warnmt our keeping under close observation the general course 
of events in that ^ast country, with its population of upwards of 
three hundred millions, and its still enormous opportunities. It 
is natural that in this period of dislocation and reconstruction 
the thoughts of the British should. centre in the situation in 
Europe and, of course, in the Ignited Kingdom itself, but it is 
well to bear in mind that though China is far away from England 
the situation out there is not negligible, but deeply concerns the 
British Empire as a whole. French, and especially American, 
interests are also very considerable; Bussian interests are at 
{iresent in a state of coma, but no doubt will bulk more or less 
largely by and by. Probably Japanese interests, now that Ger- 
man interc'sts are* so much reduced, outweigh European and 
Americui interests in (ihina. 

Were C'hina as strong as she is weak all interests from outside 
would be confined to the industrial and commercial spheres, os 
are outside interests with respect to strong countries. But the 
weakness of China has permitted, and in a sense invited, political 
penetration and military attack, and she bos suffered acconlingly 
at the hands of the freebooters of the world. In those circum- 
stances the Peace Treaty, or rather that integral part of it imtitled 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, with all that is implicit 
in that instrument, would appear to offer to her such a shield 
and defence as die stood mod in need of — a sort of charter of 
protection from pressure from without; yet she declined to 
ac*cept it. Among the Allied and Associated Powers there are 
weak nations, new nations trying to find themselves, nations 
struggling into birth, and all of them look to the Covenant. Not 
one of them, however, presents such a picture of pitiful weakness 
as China; but it yias China, and no other, who refused to sign 
* the Treaty. 

There* must have been some strong, compelling reason for this 
refusal. The Chinese Delegation stated bluntly that the Treaty 
was unjust to China, or, in other words, that it favoured Japan 
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to the detrtoent of Chitift» and tiiai this mm the mtson. The 
OlympiuB of the Vane Oontemoe oeme to the oon- 

oluabn that the Delegatioo was wrong in its cantentunt, for after 
her case was presented they decided against China. That was 
nearly three ^monthB ago. The Delegation {fersisted, suggested, 
offered some oompromise, but without avail. A storm of opposi- 
tion to the Treaty broke out in China, where recourse was had 
to her one and only effective weapon, the boycott. AntUapanese 
demonstrations, sotne of which led to riots, loss of life, and 
destruction of property, took place in various Chinese cities and 
towns, and extended even to Singapore. Chinese Ministers, 
believed to be pro-JapaiieHe, vrere forced to resign. A serious 
politioal criris rapidly develo])ed. The President of the Bepoblic 
proffered his resignation, ^e Cabinet did rerngn. Japan sent 
warships to the Chinese ports to protect her nationals. There 
was great tension throughout all China, and this excited state 
of feeling, which was threatening to involve all “foreign devils" 
in its sweep, was continuing nvhen this article was being written. 

To understand the position it Is necoBsary to recall what has 
m'cinred as betiveen China and Japan during the last few years. 
In 1805, as a result of the SinoJajMmose War, China was forced, 
by the Treaty of Bhinionoseki, to cede Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores to Japan, who at the same time had the Diaotiiiig Peninsula 
also ceded to her, but was compelled b}' the joint action of France, 
Russia, and Germany to retrocede it to China. Two years later 
(ItTinany seized the port of Kiao.C'hao, on the coast of the 
prn\iiice of Shantung, and in March, 1808, obtained from China 
a innetv-nine years' lease of the town, with its harbonr and 
hinterland, plus preferential rights of railway construction in 
Shantung and exclusive mining rights in the neighbourhood of 
the railways. About the same date Russia, by agreement with 
China, took iKtssession of Port Arthur, with its adjacent territories 
and waters, in the Iiiaotung, on lease for twent\-five years. In 
.Inly of the same year Great Britain leased from China Weihai- 
wei, in Rhantung, with the idea of its being a (*oiinterpoiae to tlie 
RiissiaiiR in the Tdaotung and the Germans in Kiao-Chao. Also 
in 180B France leased the territory of Kwang Chao Wan, on the 
mainland not ftur from Hong-Kong. Tn 1900 came what is known 
as the Boxer Rebellion, wdih further humiliatkms for China, 
including the impoaitioo of heavy indemnities, ||rhich slie has not 
yet paid off entirely. Tn the course of the o|ieratioiis against 
China Rnsaia oeeupied Manchuria, and this M to the Russo- 
Japaneae Wur of 1904-05. 

That mr bronght no fpdn to China. Japan snoceeded to the 
lease, with tbe other rights, Russia had held in the Liaotnng 
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Fenisfiula, and she obtained from Riii»ia alM> «n noknowlHflOiani 
of her pananonnt hiterefl||in Korea, of whirh ten yeaiR bef<w 
China had been the uuiBerain. an 1910 Japn fornialK annexed 
Korea, though ahe had profeawed pn*viou^l> that »lie had no 
intention of doing anything of ilw sort.^ Ujuler the Treaty or 
Portsmouth, which closed the nar between Rushia and Ja|Nin m 
Beptemher, 1906, both ItuBPia and .lapon ngiml totwaeuate Miin- 
chiiria, the Liaotung leawhold excepted on »7a|wnV Indialf, and 
it was provided that, with that exception, Manchuria was to be 
adniini^itered soleh by Ohiiia— a provision that has never hi'en 
carried out m its entirety* In Deivinber, 1905, t’hina agreed to 
the transter fn»ni Russia to Japan uf the le.iM.' ot the Liafdiing 
and ot the control of the railway fn»in l*ort Vrtluir to (’hangchiin, 
f.c., the Sonth Manchurian Railwa\ . further, China agtetnl U* 
the building of a rail wax from iiitunc to Mukden thi»» line con- 
necting at the former wtth tlie Japane*s* railway acnisa Korea, 
and at the latter with the South Mam Iniriaii The*«e lines nocea- 
aanly gave «7apan a ver\ firm enp of Armeliuim as tai a*- fhang- 
chun. At that town the South Maiulniu.iii connected with the 
C'hinesc Eastern Railway, whieh pi'‘Md on »« Harbin, and tbeiiee 
east and west linked u]» with tlu l« ius-nIm mn I'o take 

the narrative for an install out nt ii> bistoTieai nee Jiifian 
in 1917 made a deal with tb ki tuivenniicnt b\ winch Jh* 

obtained poK<%ession of the (Ijimvt I Kiilwax lonri Chang- 

chun to Hnthin, thus coinplcting he» Ic Id mu thi> ;jieRt<t ptation 
of Manchuria. 

Perhaps the lustMiian mI the iiit ii '>*) if^^iol the h n \ear>s 
extending fnwn 100.7 to l'Jl.7 ,i-. ihi* {hiiiiI dwrinj whnb Chin,i 
was weaker than au» Ir.d cxei Inei? In Um* Tin \r«iuehu'* were 
plainly losing ground m the loiintix .e«l .o 19hJ ( Inna lieiaiiif 
a n^Hibljc, With >u.iti ShiiiKii a*' Piemdt nl, afii r an extra i 
ordinaiil.x shoit mohitiMO lb that tuiu h'<u<\er, tht npiwMi 
tion bidwceii tlio (\)U'-ei\a1ne Nnjlb and the ** l>em<Kuatie '* 
South W'»s marked, hut one of tin |ni\iHon*> ot tlu settlement at 
the close of the Revidutuui was tint \oith and Smith were to 
be united in the one Ih public ot (’hin,i fhit there was no real 
union — ^and there has be/'ti none smci' For two or ihreo xtws 
Yuan, who made limwif in effivt Dictator, ruH over ciuna, 
which then presented a show of co}n*sKin amj Hyime inipnivenient 
in its general state, m spite of the fact that Japan, in wiik nveiitlv 
admitted by the present JaiwincH* flonTninerit. was lieiimig the 
Sooth against him. TJi«‘ Ja|wnese (IfAcmmi.nt ot the da^ wan 
presided over by f*onnt faflerwimK Marques*.! Okuma. who was 
in counted a Libera), but was identified with a “forward” poliiw 
«iiti req>ect to China. In no comifij tJi.. worM la natioi»lim 
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mure ex<^mM ibao in J«pui» and in many Jap a n am Una found 
axpresiion in a Ohanvintatio atiitnda t^pwds CIAmi» which looked, 
and tiDdonbtedly was, an eaay prey. Okiima was not inaensible 
to the clamour of these men, but, whaterer were hia plans, an 
event oocnrred which compelled him to aotim quite different 
from any he could have coniemplated. This was the ontbreak 
of the Great War. 

Here the terms of the Aopflo^Japanese Alliance applied, and 
Great Britain asked Japan to asrist her against Germany. Japan 
agreed— within limits, which Great Britain accepted. Ijoyally 
and well Japan perfomieil the ixirt she bad set herself, and as the 
war went on she did something more ; towards its close she was 
doing a great.deal more than slie had ever expected to be called 
on to do <Riberian Ex|ipdition> ; but it would be absurd to astert 
that site went into the war in the a-hole-souled way in which, 
for instance. America went into it in 191B. Japan's aims in the 
a-ar were, it might he said, almost wholly local. Rhe desired to 
clear Gennany out of Kastern Asia, and with some British 
assihtnnce, which asin not really tiiaterial, she did it. She took 
Tsing.'I'iio and tin* Kia4)-( hao di*itrict. in Shantung, and kept 
|)osM«sMon of them The surnmder of Kiao-Cha4) took place on 
Noveinher 7th. 191 i \ few weekn went by, and then Okuma. 
through the .liifiancM* Minister at fVking. banded to China a 
|iroUN*ol containing the faniotta ”'rwenty-one IVmands.” These 
were in tiv«* Mvtioim, and the fifth and last of them, w'hich was 
the tiioKt conifmiinising. wu'* not made kiK>wn to tlie other Allies 
ititcre‘«ted. though th** <»thers were. Thr*>e demands were of a 
liir-reaching chaiticter. 4iiul Yuan had ex|vcted nothing of the 
kind. 

China ws'* iirmhic to rc*«iHt Jafian, fait, fortunately for the 
former, the «ilher Allic<« were nia<ie ik^qnainted witli the section 
winch the latter had not roinmunicaied to them, and they brought 
preisiire to liear on 'fokio. the result l>eing the withdrawal, or 
rather thi^ holding oxer for a time, of that sciiion. for Japan 
stated s|iecificuliy that it w*as fawtponed for future negotiation. 
It is well to reineiiiber this fact when trying to understand the 
altitude of the ('hinese to the Peaee Treaty— which in this con- 
nection means their attitude to JafHin. The postponed section 
included ftrofimials that China should purchase from Japan more 
than half id any inunitions of war she might reqmTi\ or, alter- 
natively, that she should permit Japan to etftahlieh an arsenal 
in China to be w*orked jointly by the two States ; that the police 
in parts of r>hina should lie jointly administered by them ; that 
Japanese advimwa should he emidoyed in jwlitical, financial, and 
mOitary affairs by tlie Chinese Government; and that Japan 



dumU have the light to own lend in the iotader of China far 
oertab pmpoBeB. In «boiif|^ it W|ImA m if Japin wme hcnt on 
establiabbg soinethuf of thn of a emdommkms ihoimh 

she wee bound by the fao^gloJFepaiiefle Alliance to ti a iirt e hi the 
territorial integrity cl CfaiM» and p reserve that e^iality of oom- 
meicial opportunity for ell wbieb was figured in the woide, the 
‘^Open D^r.” The other AUies were absorbed in the Orsat War, 
but not so abeorbed as not to see the bbjeciionaUe ehacMter of 
this He(-tion> and they took action, with the result iiuhceted. The 
point, however, is that Japan agreed only to postponement in 
this matter. 

It may be Mid at once that in the clianged conditions of the 
world today Japan is unlikely to bring forward that part of the 
Twenty-one Demands again ; indeed, it k difficult to aee how she 
could do so. But, as everybody knows, very strange things 
happen in the fxilitical sphere, and it would be in the common 
interest if Japan franMy stated in a definitive way that the 
section objected to has been withdrawn absolutely. There were 
protracted negotiations Mith regard to the other sections. Yuan 
8hih-kai strongly op|K>sei1 most of the demands contained in them 
as being derogatory to ('hinaV ho^ereignty, and as invalidating 
the treaty rights of other I’owers ; but the other Powers, appar- 
ently satiafi^ with baring obtained the postponement of the 
more extreme demands, did little further to help him. Feeling 
in China ran high. The Jaiianese ChanvinistB clamoured for war. 
On May 7th, 1915, Japan launched an ultimatum, and Yuan, 
remljfiiig that be had done all that was possible in the circum- 
stances, perforce gave in. An Agreement was aigned at Peking 
alxnit a fortnight later under this duress, and naturally Japan 
has been active in implementing her side of it. The ChineKe 
Delegation at tUc Paris Conference asked that this Agreement, 
wning from their defenceless coimtry, should be set aside or at 
least uiodified; finally the Delegation requested that it should 
lie *‘re8er\'ed,” with the idea of its being reconndered to China's 
advantage. The decision of the Conference was not given for 
some weeks, but, when it was China was non-suited. The Dele- 
gation was told that no change was to be aside in the Agiieeinent 
by the Peace Treaty, and that China, if she sigi^ tha Treaty, 
must sign without reservations. Ilie Delegation dedined to 
sign. 

What was and is this Agromnent? To give it in full would 
occupy too mudi space, but its main proviskniB or oonditionB are 
(1) an undertaking by (Uiina to assent to all matfara which Aooid 
be agreed on between Japan and Germaity witti refemne to 
the disposition of German rights and interests in the peoffinos 
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^ of Sl i nNrH ; Mdirtildii| by after the terminteion 
' of Uie Gteal War» to Mtea to Chuto toaaaA tenitoqr of Kiio- 
C)mk>» Mbjeet to oirteiii it^nhiliiNiV tbe priodpal bong the 
<qpanQgof the Bay of Eiei>Ohao li a eoatiOHidal port, the eeteb- 
ImIhmiiI of a JapaMse ooneeMoii, aaA the eitohliAinifiiit, if 
reqpiiioi by the Powers, of an international setileuieiit, while 
ammgeBMtoe were to be made between the JFapaneae and the 
CItineae OotoroBtonte n^giiding the diqp^ 
tNuUipgs and other properties; (3) the extension of the leaea of 
the Liaoteuif and of the term of tiie South Manchurian Bailway 
for ninetyHstoe yeara ; and (4) the conferring of special priyUeges 
on Japaneae aabjecte with respect to South Manchuria and 
Etestom Inner Mongolia^ preference being given to the Japaneae, 
in the employmeat of foreigners, as advisers or instructors in 
politioal, financial, military, and police matters, as far as South 
Manchuria was conoamed. And here it may be noted that in 
July, 1010, Japan had entered into an Agreement with Bussia 
under which the two Powers were to cMperate in maintaining 
the stotas quo in Manchuna, in accordance with the treaties then 
ID oxistenoe. 

In such parte of the Weid as took an interest m what was then 
going on hi China the Agreement was generally regarded, or at 
all events deacnbed, as a oom^omise. Japan was spoken of as 
having made modificatkmB in her demands and granted other 
concessions to China. A good deal was said about the withdrawal 
of the objectionable Section Five as showing Japan's oonciliaAory 
spirit. But apart from the postponement of the fifth section, 
dapan made practically no modifications in her demands that%ere 
important. What one Government thought of the situation uras 
seen in a Note which the United States addressed to both China 
I and Japan, in which it bluntly stated that it could not recognise 
any agreement or undertaking which hod been entered into, or 
which might be entered into, between them impairing its treaty 
rights, the political or territorial integrity of the Bepubhe of 
China, or the interaational policy relative to China, commonly 
Imowii as the Open Door pdiey.” The Chinese Government 
iteelf isMed an oBdal statement recounting the progress of the 
negetiations. In this ■tetement, dated Peking, May 12th, 1915, 
and eaUad in fall by Aenter, China said that, idthough there was 
M oanee far tba praaaatatkm of the Twenty^one Demands, her 
I Oovamment, hi dirferanee to Japan, iminediaMy agreed to open 
nagotiatioBS on tfaeoB avtidea of the protocol whi^ it vras possible 
far bar to oonmier, **dea|iito the pal^bleness of the whole of the 
dntnands b e i n g latendei to extend the rights and interests of 
Japan withont semiring a quid pro gno of any kind for China.” 
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In iha oonna of tluA 8^tein6ivk» which daaeanrai oftreful stady, , 
the Ohiniae Govenamadt xofsnrod to the questicm of KiwyOhao, 
and said tiiat At the first^ooiDfemioe between the Chinese and 
Japanese lepEssentathwi on the proposed Agreem sgned 

in principle to the Article which provided that she should assent 
to the transfer of Germany's rights in Bhautiiiig to Japan, but 
die maintained that the whole matter was one the settlement of 
which depended on the wai, and therefore should be left for dis- 
cussion by all the parties interested at the Peace Conference. 
Japan refused to take the Chinese view. Rhe made a great 
feature of her having acquired Kiao-Chuo “with enormous sacri- 
fice,** *and at the time it ])erka|si seemed to her that the sacrifice 
was enormous ; in the eolossal aggregate of bacnfice in the war it, 
however, U not particularly remarkable, uiid Japan has probably 
“sacrificed “ much more in and for Siberia, ('liina next came for- 
ward tilth the pro}K)sa] that the t]a]ianeae (lovernment should 
declare that, when the Chincbc (lo^crnment gave its assent to 
the hansfer of the German rights to Jaimn, Japan mould restore 
the leased temtory of Kiao-Chao to China, and. further, would 
recognise the right of the C'hmose (lO^ eminent to participate in 
the negotiations mith re8|XTt to the teiritozi' as Mm'een Japan 
and Germany. China's desne mas to haxe a say as to the fate 
of Kiao-Chao and the rest t>f Sliaiitiiiig, insKmiKb as Shantung 
was one of her provinces, and she mas the Tomer most wiiicerned 
in its future. Ja])an's \iew mas that Chinn was to have no sav 
in the business. Japan miis to deal mith (lermany, and that 
being settled mas then to deal milh Chnia. Weak China mas 
l>itt#ly resentful, but hei (loveninient hud to accept Jnpan’s 
view. China at the inuiiient coiilrl do nothing else. Ja|>uii sub* 
stituted herself for Cieriuany, and t hiiia, so iar as she mas eon- 
cemed, received no benefit from the expulsion of the (Seruiatm 
from Shantung. 

In 1916 there mas a change in the general attitude of Jafian 
to China. The Ckuiim f loverumeut kiad disapfieared and bad 
been replaced by that of Verauchi. The Jafiunese ChaiivinisAs 
had been far from pleased mith the Agreement witli (iiiiia, though 
it bad given Japan very substantial gaiui* They wen^ still mort> 
displeased when Teraiiehi declared officially against the “forward ’* 
policy m'ith respect to China, and they mrere gravelled when 
Motono, Foreign MinistiT under Terauchi, deplored that the 
action of Japan in the past had created an unfavourable atmo- 
bphere for her in China. Meanwhile Yuan flhih-kai had passed 
away, and China was all the poorer for his loss. During the 
greater p^ of his rule Yuan had kept order in China ; after bis 
death China fell a prey to internal dihsenhiona, which are not 
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yet oompoK^. Ha vat iuooeedai m Pmidaiit by Li TuanJiuiig, 
wbo held tlw poaitmi tor about a yai^ in hia turn he waa aue- 
ceedad by Feog Euixihiiigi who alao waa Freaident tor about a 
year; in September last Feng gave way to Hau ShilHdiai^, who 
proffered hia leaignation aome weeka ago, but ia atUl Froddent, 
that ia, at this writing. The l^ridents reaemble figurea in a 
abadow-play. Li and Feng had little real power» and Hau la no 
more powerful than they were. All the while the struggle has 
been gcuiig on between the Nonli and the South, and the « 
dominant poraonages have been the Tuchuna, or Military Govemmi 
of the piovinces, with the Northern Tuchun Tuan Chirjai, Ypan’a 
Mmiater of War in 1913, generally in the ascendant and several 
times Piemier of ('liina. In Yuan'a tmie Jaiian had helped the 
South, the polity then ol Japan under Okuuia being to embarrass * 
and weaken the Chinese Executive; alter Yuan, until towards 
the end of September last year, the policy of Japan under 
Terauchi was to support the North, the^view taken being that 
in doing this Japan was backing the winner in the Chinese 
internal conflict, and that this would make for the desired good 
lelatioiib, but, as wab to be cxpcHrted, the South was antagonised. 

The sitiiafioii in the I"ar East uiideiweiit another change by 
the entrance oi China into the war in 1917. Two years before, 
when Yuan was Bupretno, there had been bome intention on the 
jiart of the Allies of ahking China to become a belligerent on 
thtsr bide, but Jj|)aii inter\ened, and the idea came to nothing 
The (Miinest^ alleged that Ja]niii was detemuned that at the Peace 
Conleieiiee bhe should be the bcile rcple^enlatlve of the Far East, 
and thev declare that had it not been for the action of the United 
States China would not have been permitted to enter the war. 
ft will be remembered that euil^ in 1917* I’lesident Wilson severed 
diplomatic relations with Gexmao}, and invited the other 
neutrals, among whom was China, to follow his lead As China 
hesitated to accept the invitation, the MUed Mimaters at Peking 
l»romuied that, if she Wiiuld do so, their (lovemmenta would con- 
aidei favourably the suspeiiMon of the Hover indemnity payments 
and a revision of the tanff in her interest After some political 
fireworks, including the resignation of Tuan of the Premiership 
and his speedy reinstatement, C^hina deiimtively broke off rela- 
tions with (Serman) on March lltli, 1917. Exactly five months 
afterwards Chma diKdared war on (ierinan 3 and Austria, and thus 
ranged herself w*ith the Allies During the interval there had 
been moro political fireworks and on a much larger scale in China, 
and the antagonism between the North and the South had become 
sharply accentuated, with heavy but indecisive fighting. Per- 
ticifmtion in the war w*aH discusbetl ; Tuan and liis f^huns were 
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iteoatflj in favour of it, bol 14| Umb Awridant cppeaad it. Tho 
tlniiad States loat patienoe with China, and aent a Kota to her 
dqdanq^ her dteenrioniii^and telling her that it would ha better 
for her to aeoaie Tm natkmat naity than even to enter tha war. 

In Jafnn Motono, apeaking m the Diet, aaid that he hoped 
the Chineee Govemmenl would aoon compose the dissensioDs 
that rent China, and declare war on Germany. It was recently 
revealed that Rome time previoiisi> he had secretly obtained the 
« endmsement by the Allied Governments ccmcemed of the 
Japanese policy with regard to Kiao^^Chao and the rest of Bban- 
tunn, as embodied in the Agreement of 1915. As all Chinsr-* 
Noith and South — abated that Agreement, China might not have 
gone into the war had bhe known of this arrangement Having 
• made her pobitiou ris-d-ns China solid with the Kuro|)ean Allieh 
who counted in the 1 ar hast, Japan turned her attention to 
securing the supixnt of Amoiica She resented the Note which 
the Umted States had addressed to Chma. considering it an 
encroachment on hei speiial })reser\e. She thought slie thould 
have been informed of tlu' NoU, and told its contents, beiine it 
was di^tohed, and some ot liei iuws|iapeifi said as much Hut 
the relations between Anieiica and Japan had long been in a 
somewhat delicate Ktate, and Japan did not art haidil} liSter 
in the year Ishii, the head oi the Ja}>aiiCtae Mihsion at Wakhing- 
ton and a favourite in America, took up the niattei. the b|>hliot 
heiiig Uiat Notes were piibhcly excbangeil between btiu and Mr. 
Lfanaing, the United States Becrotarv of State, which on the fiart 
ot the I nited States oihcialU lecogmsed the s|)erial ]iosition 
held by Japan in certain portions of China, as, for evainple, sn 
l^Iancbnria Mt Lansing may or ma\ not lia\e been infomieil 
of the secret endorsement the other Allies of the Sin&Jaf»anese 
Agreement ol 1915, but lus exchange of Notes with Isbii was^ 
looked on m Japan as a diplomatic tiiumph for her. 

Having conaolidated her ]iositiou with regard to Shantung in 
the mannei described abo\e, .Japan iiewed the entrx oi China 
into the war with cquaniiiut\, being assuiid that it would make 
no difference in that res])ett China tliought otheiwise. She 
behaved that by entering into the war she had qualified for a 
seat at the Peace Conference, and that that in the seciucl would 
result in bringing alxnit what she wanted iii Shantung She did 
have a share m the (Conference, but she made no profit out of it 
so far as Shantung was concerned, though her mam interest in 
that Conference was with the disposal of that province. It is 
widely supposed that though China came into the war she did 
ve^ little to secnire the victory over Germany. This suppoaitioil 

is incorrect. There are ('hinese who assert that (*hina did tnoro 
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io ivin «tc than ^asa&-« at H w a— t fdiich nay aotiriae 
ma«y- CliiiiiakaotainiUtaiyiiatiMiLaiidtiialM^riwgaveto 
tba eoiaam eaoas oonkatoi w aiVBiyAg latanr. Har n at w aala, 
ia takaligoa o( 8Q0 aoto, csSMiiaea and lad 9 **bcIu Btitiah, 
aod *«"«>««■« qffioafii, nambamd «n 4iha .Waatata fMOi about 
140.000. Daring the Qomfiaa ofanab* of laat apaiig theae 
rhinnan labouMd inoaaaantly in preparing p o aH iona to which tibe 
Allied fighting men could fall back, and aioiated in tbia way to 
bar the roa& to Faria. Ohineae labour battalkma olao ware 
anployad on other fconta, and did good aarrice. The total 
nnmher of Ohineae taking part in the war in a labour oapai^ 
waa above 260,000, and every one of them “xeleaaad ” a fightu^ 
Tnan. In thia double light China’a oontributian to the final 
triumph ia aabn to he of very oonaiderable value. On the other 
hand it baa to be aaid that in China the Ohineae Oovamment 
might have been much more active and decided than it waa in 
putting down everything that waa German in the country. In 
Manchuria, however, China rendered aeaietance by holding up 
and defeating the Belaheviata m Harbm and along the Ohineae 
> Eastern Bailway. As things tume4poat, the SmoJapaneoe 
Military Convention of 1918, which appeared to bring Japan and 
China together in some sort of rapproehmnetU, made no change 
m the situation in the Far Bast as regarded China. 

Articles 156, 167, and 158 of the Peace Treaty deal with Bhan- 
tung. By Article 156 ‘‘Germany renouncea, in favour of Jqpan, 
all her rights, title, and privileges— particulwly tixMe oonoeming 
the territory of Kiao^lhao, railways, ininea, and submatine caUea 
— ^which bhe acquired ” in 1898. All German rights in the Toing- f 
tao*Tsmanfu Kailway and ita branch hnes, together with all the 
luoperty of every kirid attached thereto, are handed to Japan. 
The next Article transfers to Japan all the movable and iminov* 
able property owned b> the German State m KianChao territory, 
and the third Article provides for Germany’e giving to Japan, 
within three months from the coming into force of the Treaty, 
all the archives, plans, and documents relating to Siao-Chao, as 
well as partioulots of all treaties, arrangements, or agreements 
refecting to anytiiing ccmnacted with Germany's former posses* 
sion of Kiao-Ohao or interesta in Shantung. Throughout these ^ 
ArticleB there is no mention of China; indeed, in another port 
of the Treaty, Artidea 198 to 184 inclusive are headed “China.** 
as it they ahme applied to China, and as if “Shantung," which 
heads Ariioles 166 to 188, had nothing to do with China. In a 
statement iasnad the Ohiiieae Delegation in Paris on^Jnne 
99fh last an aooount was given in detail of the action taken by 
it. The opening elaaaes were : — 
yob. ovi. n.i. X 



* iam,ma,»xiDvatw». 

•• JWtag to liiMto 0* ol ttj 

til* OantavUM, tt* OUww IWagrtto P**^ ” 

ot Pittaw lHalitM. unte iiiM'i lfaiy4tfc.lW.Mia ima» > ftwwaM w i> 
the pham mrim «f Uaa W M Hba d«uit« 

puiport ^ fnuMte OttHUdi lA the Ghjnew'Foi^ «* ***^**!ll!? 4 i! 
Japin uuNmd of iMorfag ten W Obw, the ^ 

tecritoiy tndi o lo^tl oo^piutefr la the wer tm the eide of tw AHioo^M 
Aeiooifttod Bonrais. The Hwooiieemeoi of the letllemrot evoked » aaM- 
wide piotegt in Chine, whieh wee pertlcipeted in by the ('hieeee people in 
everj part of the vroiid. In view of the united eppc^tton of public opinicin, 
the Ghinefie Govenunent had no oourae open to them except to decline the 
tfieusee in quertion. To this effect thej inetruvted the Cluneae dcdegetee at 
Pffrie, nvho aocondiagly notified the Vreeidont of the Peace ('onfereDce on 
Maj Sfith last, In e lui^ eomtnumcation, that they would sign the Treaty of 
Feeoe ■abje?t to the mcrvation made on hlt^ fith laat.'* 


This fontial communication was acknowledged, but it was not 
till June ^th that the Chinese Delegation was informed that 
reservations in the text of the l^reaty were not permiaaible for 
want of precedent. The Delegation maintained there waa a not- 
able precedent in the Treaty of Vienna, 1815, which was signed 
by the Swediah Plenipotentiary ^itb a rcaervation made under 
his ragnature to three JHicles of that Treaty. The Supreme 
(’ouncil, however, decided to admit no reservation iii the text of 
the Treaty, and the sole concession the Delegation obtained was 
])crminbiou to semi in a declaration after signing the Treaty, but 
this was not satisfactuiv, and therefore the rhinese delegates 
declined to sign ut all. And so the matter stands. While the 
Delegation awaiting a reply to its formal communication, 
both Baron Makino in Pans, and m Ja|)an Visoount Vchida, 
Foreign Minister m the If art Cabinet which succeeded that of 
Teiauchi last Septembei, stated that Japan would keep her 
promise to hand Kiao-Chao back to (*hina. What China wants 
to know is when Japan will do this- in six months, a year, or 
two years? Japan fixes no date, and that makes China snspiciouH 
of her good faith ; until the restoration actually is settled to take 
place on some given date, f^hina will continue to suspect Japan. 
Ulus is the plain truth. Japan professes to desire good rela&ms 
with China, and her business interests all lie that way. By 
opposing the requests of the Chinese Delegation in Paris she lost 
a great opportunity of showing a magnanimity that would have 
ensured go^ relations with Chma for many a long day, hot she 
may still recapture it if she will set a fairly early date for the 
promised restoration. The date will be the ^'add test,” to quote 
President Wilson's phrase, of her sincerity. 


Robbbt Maobbat. 



EDUOindN IN THlt J&HV. 


Taeadoxical Eft il may neein, ilia mcwt iiuportaut step towards 
raconitruction was taken b) the British Army at a time when 
tliat army was ongag^ in its most btronuous struggle, and at 
the most critical i)eim of its existence. This step iias the 
creation ot wbat is now known as the Army Education Bchenie. 

it begiin in France Hoinewhere about March, 1918. In* spHe 
ot a(*tive operaUens it giew and developed right up to the date 
ot the Armistice, and siiread itself wherever the Army was fight- 
ing, whether in Egypt, Saloniea. Huhsia, Italy, J^alestine, or 
Mc 80 |K)tamia At one tune. More deniobilmtion bad gone very 
far, then* were moie than 3,00(K0()O men under education, men 
111 the prime of hie, eager to learn, \olunteerB. This is the most 
striking thing of ail. Kdiicatirm wan not imjxiaed on the men. 
'I'lie educational movement had not come from above. It had 
eoine as the lOMiIt of a sixintaneons mo\ement arising from the 
men tlieiiihehes 

It IS diHieiilt to state e\a<*th how the movement first began ' 
One cMinstantly hear, that So and So started li at such and such a 
idacc Tlie picscmt wiitei ha«. lumrd at least a doaen different 
names gi\en iis the leal ongiiiiitorH ol the scheme I'hcie is no 
doiiht that the namcN ot two men ntaiul out f>ie-einiuently fioin 
the rest, although then^ wc^re manv others eonoorned m the 
niattei wlin weie deeply iiitorested lu the cause, and enthuaiastic 
111 the sup|iort they ga\e it To laeiit -(\i 1 oiiel (then Captain) 
B*>rdon-Turiiei and to ( olonel Ijoid (lOiell iiudcHibtedly is due 
tlie laid ihat the' I’oweis that 1 h' were acquainted with tbia 
gieat movement that had niamfestc'd itsi'lf m the Arm\, and it 
is they who weie iiiutnK res|H>iisible tor establishing Anu> 
Education on the firm basis on which it now stands 

U would seem that quite ear]> in 1018 * at diffcient pomts of 
the line, sporadically at first, and more uniformly a little lutei 
on, men m various units expressed a wish for instruction, and 

( 1 ) A% Mriy aa in Kr<iiuar>, 1917 , (ha dmiand fur instiuition aruie iii Biocton 
Oanp, Caminrii Ohaw, and thii demand waa nmnedialelv met thanks to the 
help and ajnnpsthy uf Li .Cul Xjaaeell«s, A. L ttnith, blaster of Balliul, siid 
the Buf. R. Binok, of Maiioa The movement in Fiance seems to have been 
of qnita ladepandeat on|m« and not due to the eaampte of Biocton 

(9) Bvwi boforo this period advcadon nas “in the an ' There existed the 
T.11.0 A UmvcMitua Oommittea for a servic# ot laitnrvs on the linai ot eom 
muiioitosB The T.li C A also held a faw clamss on tho lines of commnmcataou 
and la bassa-Hdnsap clsssss in FrsiiJi. English and alamentai} mathsmatica. 

x8 
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this vidi m ihe port of die tank ud file met with a wry ready 
Mipoiiaa from offiaet» There are roany authentic atoriee of 
iMaons held » fi&fi«nia hy p)aloon«of&oerB, rudely intempted 
19 luwvy hwn h aidihe nt e. There wae aa actual inatanoe of a 

on Spenaar's lUxy Quceno " naming to an untimely 
end owing to the fact that the claaa and their inatructor bad to 
dM their gae^naaka. 80 we see that it was not only the men 
who were at reett or on the lines of communication, who wanted 
and received instruction/ but also those in the forward areas. 
By a great piece of good fortune these educational efforts were 
not disoouraged by the higher authonties. O.C.’s and G.O.C.’a 
were quick to note that wheio such Hoik aas in progress there 
was a corresponding impro\omcnt in moral, and. at that time, 
after mote than four years of neive-iooking struggle, the problem 
of was of supreme imiHirtance and not entirely easy of 
^utkm. So from these small beginnings there grew up in an 
inmdibly short space of tune a %ast educational establishment. 

In h^arch, 1918, the Iiiducatioiial Scheme was first launched. 
Then came the great CTerman oOcnsne, which put a check on 
any considerable developuent until the beginning i>f June, when 
the raemy bad obviously shtit their licit. Keverol officers who 
had been entruiited with educational woik were killed, otheiw 
wens wounded or evacuated hick, and there were* of course, 
innumerable difficuHiet. of all kinds whnh had to be met. It 
bp^ well for the spirit ol Iwlli mbtiintois and the men deunng 
insttucnon that these difficulties wise mercome The most 
remttkablc wilhngncbs to set as «, trucuiib was displayed, 
quailed wily by the extiaoidinaix koumiss of the men to attend 
the clasws which were foimcd tine di\iMou reported that men 
out <rf the hue wcie walking ,is (nr as three ot four miles to 
attend clBsses 

Wlowing extract is taken horn the iciiort by O.O.C 
Vth Corpa i j w 


“ Oo«d progras has been mw|« b\ dnisumn .t ie»t uid bv tnim mote 

sMrf, tb. men bmve Aonn aicat puthu.iMin. ml it would smir tbsk 

in bne will be e^hAsd, thosTsk 
bshi, sble ko follow rpgulai eourhrs, tlimtu in n>w r»e bsviiig ih. opgm- 

(1) I* AooU b. noted thbk from the nwly dm* of tiio hi 

lotAing was uimd .1, and effort, wrie nwle lo Sort niUi . in- nil »-* - _» 

wen’. requiremobU in e>e»y w.>. Mid to maka Um woric 
!T*^- -?*'? ?***• we eongbl for in rvei, sobjiek thtio!l 

2* ****^^*1’. ** *““*•* “* slwsys bo dono, buithal wm tba idaal — ■* m. 

I" iagoabiQr f»r Ihe minm, engiiMW^ MMSS 

St 8 Xoariiiglun, a gaologist wn oiwrgtlKsny Miught for and t. i 
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tadigr off it t wiflh l t leetaio oaAoiMM* ooa ttio iWloiite ia the Him beSao 
able to oarttoue Ibeir teadlBf.'* 

Ail ii|jkorai^ on iht Um k pmrUed by the 

foDowbig eslnot bniii a Wttar iteeivod by Bduoattm Offloer, 
l%nit Anny 

** I haee baae oonridering the problem it ooaoerae e flnall unit like a 
bettecy. . . • ohaiiee eeme when I went on doty te H4 hom In e 
poaHloa open to the view of the enemy, when there wae UMe to do but keep 
under eoeer. A ruined viUege, bneka, iron girdeii, ihelftere, eo^loded gone, 
dud aheUi— not e Tery ineiting epot. Time pawed dow^. I piopoaed 
elaaieB in ffun4aylng end French. I wee egreoehly aurpiieed et the keennew 
shown. For Frrooh, my cleM-mnm wee the men'e o^r, their eeepi wive 
netting bed frames, my blecklioerd the dde of e cartridge Im, my ehalk bite 
of chalk from the trench. In two tum^ of duty I gees four lewons in gun- 
laying and aix in French. ... I found my enterpriee tha talk of the 
battery, and now we have a large room in the billeta and a proper hlaek- 

board The Sergeant-tfajor and Q.M ri. asked me to take them and 

other N.C.Oa in map-reading. T am niAr linking mund the m*n of the 
iMttery who may rare to take other dames.*' 

Rncb rpporlR as the above were aiifficient to show that there 
waa notliinn visionary about tlie aolieme. The keenneM and in- 
gennitv of Ednration Officers were Rnfficient to establish education 
ill the Anrny on a firm bafds. About this time the Y.H.C.A. 
undertook to take cbarife of educational work on the lines of 
communication Their organisation had the forenght to engage, 
AS Oircctor of Education, 8ir Henry Hadow, Principal of Arm- 
strong College, Nci^castle-on-Tyne, and this appointment gave 
an immediate impetus to their work 

By Septem1>er 2tth, 1918, order had been evolved out of bhaoa, 
and four educational establishments were created, one for the 
forces m Great Britain, a second for the British armies in Franoe, 
a third for the Biiti^h force in Italy, and controlling theae a 
central eatablishment kiioun as S.D 8 (Rtaflf Duties 8) at the War 
Office, Colonel Tjord Ciorell acting as Deputy Director of Staff 
Duties, and Sir Henry Hadow acting as Assistant Director. This 
central body has had the lion*s share in organising and building 
up the greatest univeraity that the world has ever seen. The 
difficulties that confronted them seemed overwhelming. It ia 
a kmgb enough job to organise the work of a large school, and 
still tMghmr to organise the wdrk of a new university of ordinary 
dimensions. Bnt when it comes to organising eduoatioii for 
three million men under conditionA that were absolutely fluid, 
with no school bnildi|igs available, with no apparatus, no text- 
books, v^ often no penena and no paper obtainable, and worst 
of aB with no daflnite supply of trained teachers, it seems in- 
fSwMile that the problem could admit of aolution. How it wee 
done exactly ewm those who helped to solve H can hardly give a 
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oonltoeted aoooimt ; bot Ube entboMBm of ilt oomnMd,^ of the 
ocjga&itm, of the inutriid^, and of thon who daiired instrne- 
tioiif triumphod over all dffllcoltieB and aumount^ all dbatadoB. 

(tee of the greabeet of these dil&(*i 2 ltiea was due to the unex- 
pected si gnify of the Arauatiee bv the Germans on November 
nth. DemobUisation started almost immediately afterwards, 
and among the fin^t to be demnhiliHed v^ere the thottsands of 
schoolmasters in the Army alio acre practically all engaged in 
oarrving nut the education cK-hemo. It speaks well for the extra- 
ordiaavy foresight of 8.1X8 that, on November 80th. two great 
Annj«8chools acre started at Oxford and Cambridge respectively. 
The Hcbools of education ut tlie.He ta'o great centres of lesming 
had as their object to stimulate the supply of iustnictors and to 
train officers and non-cemmisaioned officers with reference to 
the special needs of the scheme. At these schools intensive 
courses extending over a pericKl of from four to six aeeks have 
been and are ^tiW being held, although th(‘ pressure of returning 
undergraduates had forced the Cninbridgi* SchfHiK originally 
housed at Corpus Christi to remove to hntiiienfK at Nca market. 
The object of the two S(*hoois is different; that at OxfonI, at 
present boused at Keble. is to proMdc in*<tructif)u in the methods 
and art of teaching older men. and is designed for *200 officers 
for each conrse; the sister school gives similar instnicdion for 
20 officers and 200 N't ’.Os responsible lor the instruction of 
Category A fTV.) soldiers To th© Huccess ol thew* short intensive 
courses on method the T’resident of the fkiiinl of Kduention quite 
recently bore eloquent testimony. “They Imd,” he said, “demon- 
strated the tnith of the proposition that when the\ had got a 
number of intelligent men togethiT, wanting to learn a thing, 
they could acquire the requisite knowledge* m an extraordinarily 
short space of time”* \t the pre^4•nt time of writing nearly 
2,000 officers and X C O.s have he<‘n 1ia]ni*fl as teachers at these 
two Bchoola, and have gone hack to their units filled with 
enthnsiasm for their work. 

Before dismissing the tofiir* of the two groat schools that have 
done so much to fit officers and men for their educational work 
in the armies of the present and future, reference must lie made 
to the fact that, owing to the demands of returning under- 
graduates. it will he diffinili in the immediate fiitnr© to continue 
to find accommodation for officers in the Oxford colleges. Tet 
one feels that superhuman efforts should bv made to retain th© 
premier Army Training 8(*hoo) at Oxford, for the atmosphere 
of the great university town has ooniribnted not a little to th© 
conspicuous success of the institution. 

(1) Confmnee on InpefisI Rduratiun at Aiittralis IVrioika, Jane lllh, 1S19. 
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Anotter gtnil dittoolljr tb«l M to Im feoad wm the total 
lack in iha ba(li&iitaig4)f naterial aan^ hooka. Tha Wax OfGice 
taoUed this qoestioii iriioMMMftadly,^^ hi an uoManfiy short 
tiins a solely was forthoommg. At ihs tana en t time not only 
has amy «^t obtainsd a my satisbotoKy dopartmontal reference 
library of rqmsantatiTo books, but Bdneation Officers cnn obtain 
for their stndonts an ezoeUent selection of np4o-date tezt^books 
and sufficient apparatas to equip Tery satisfactory laboratones, 
both physical and chemical. This, again, is the outcome of a 
masterly piece of organisation, if one conidders the vast number 
of students and the vefy wide range of subjects, ▼ocatkmal and 
non-Tocational, that are being pursued in a thousand different 
places. 

When the educational scheme was first started it was realised 
that education within the Army fell into two different, but 
naturally related, fields of importance : — 

First, ith bearing upon the military efficiency and moral of 
the troops. 

Next, Its bearing upon the future, that is to say, upon the 
mental attitude and |>nictical knowledge with whi^ all ranks 
then serving would, when re-absorbed into the life of the nation, 
face the social conditions and industnal and economic piobiems 
of the ])Oht-war era. 

Ti was foreseen that there were also two distinct periods of 
time to he (Hinsidered : — 

(o) I hiring the coiiiiniiaiico of hostilities. 

fb) Tininediateiv after the suspension of hostilities and during 
deniohihsHtion 

Accfirdingly, the organisation created during the former period 
had to he, and actually was, ra{mhle of e\p,'insioii in order to deal 
with the vast opfiortunities and widely different conditions and 
requireineuts of the period of demobilisation. 

In addition to this, a wheme was devised for carrying out 
educational work in the liospitiN for convalescent officers and 
men. Its objects were to hasten recovery by (wcopying the minds 
of the patients and reviving their mental interest, and in the 
case of men likely to return to civil life without serioua disable- 
ment to pursue courses of training likely to restore habits of 
concentration, and otherwise to be of use to them in their trade 
or profession. For men who were likely to be discharged per- 
manently disabled the scheme aimed at laying the foundation 
of the vocatkmal training which is actually given by the Ministry 
of Pensions to the dischiurged soldier unable to follow his former 
calling. 

The term ** education in hospitals'* was understood in its 
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widaitMtiie. It ocrvarad feBinl iidimikM^ 

Bngttdi (buigiiige and UMtm), Ushny* geogmplqr, rnDdm 
luguageop «midinioa.aii^ ciHm^P. ApaH llroiii 

g»^ einfriacm o( thii kind, eame oommeicial tiaiiiiQg» oomi- 
palMmal MiAMT tacihxdcal education. It ma abo iinpgreaaed 
npcm hospital education officers, and rightly so, that musical 
eteoatioD Aould be indnded in the programme of studies. For 
experience diowed that instrumental music and singing have a 
mairfced curative value in neurasthenic oases. 

Having shown how the War Office Educational DqMrtment 
(R.D.8) tackled the different problems siTthey came along, with 
extraordinary foresight and wonderful success if we consider the 
great oompiexity and fluidity of the conditionB under which they 
were wortog, we must now examine the edncation scheme at 
a Bomewhat later period of its existence. By May, 1919, 
demobilisation had made great strides, and the personnel of the 
Army of Occupation was fairly constant and stable. On May 
18th, 1919, was issued Army Order VIT., with which 8.T> 8 in- 
corporated its pamphlet entitled Educational Training — Armies 
of Oecupatum. And a very illuminating document this is. Tt 
describes education aa invaluable and as an essential element in 
the making of a soldier and an army. The fact is emphasised 
that educational training must not be regarded as a secondary 
consideration, nor for spare hours in the form of recreation. This 
prindide is based upon three main comriderations, which we 
cannot do better than quote in full * — 

(a) The variety and the real difficulty of the battle training of the modem 
aoldier renders it neoenaiy that he dmuld he quieV, intf lligent, and, an far aa 
ponible, of a ready iindentandmg. Tt ia a wa«te lioth of time and of energv 
to have to impart military and battle training to men uhnae minda have, in 
^ the great majority of caaea, lain abnost idle aince the elmientary achool 
^ yean. Educational training will produce % more or leaa cultivated aoil in 
which the advanced atagea of the milifara training will take mot far more 
quickly and more easily. Further, it ia demanded nowidaya that a man 
ahould understand what he ia being taught, and the rc»aaons for hie inatnie- 
tion; he must not merely learn by rule of thumb. Unlraa hia general 
inteUigenee ia being developed, epeeialiaed inatruction muat remain largdy 
a learning by rote, and the mental aelf-confldenee that any crisis may 
demand will never be created. 

** (h) Together with its bearing upon military efficuney. the bearing of 
eduoationri training upon moral has from the ftrat been kepi In view. 
Diversion and oecupaflon of the mind arc to be found at their best In 
systematic classes, wherein men feel that thev have, for their spam time, 
something well worth doing. 

“ (c) Glosdy conneetad with the foregoing ia the eonaideratlon that 
eduoaticmal training provides a link with civil life and with the natkm si 
large, which*, both from the point view of the individuri man and ftam 
that of the Anny generally, ia of vital importance. In armies ronatitoM as 
modem armies muat be, II ia inevitable ttiat men ahould be concerned ahoul 
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mo/k cntjr HM 6halr tem ^ MflM te triJil HwrtUwaH Imt tliat it 
iMM «N«b IbM oppMittdlto «i liiiwil^Biilih, la 6 mi tag tam oi a 
iMtaj or a dwp, thof adglii aafOr lymtaal*** 

As Ifr. Fuhsr stated at the Impeiisl Obnfereiioe, the above is 
a remazfrabla statement and mazks a great devel^insiit in the 
history of the armies of the British Empire. 

The orgamsation can be briefly stated : In Gtaat Britain at 
Headquarters two General Staff Officers exercise general snper* 
vision. Then we have a General Staff Officer sopervising educa- 
tion in each of the following commands, vis., Aldershot, Eastern, 
Ndrthem, Scottish, Western and Southern, as well as the London 
District. There are two schools of instruction for officers— one 
at Elstow, Bedford, and the other at Catterick Camp. At these 
schools what are known as “refresher courses'* are given, and 
their function differs entirdy from that of tlie schools at Oxford 
and Gambndge prevmualy mentioned. 

In Ireland the work is divided into four districts and the estab- 
lishment of a school of instruction has been authoriaed. The 
troops still in Erance and on the lines of occupation are siinilarly 
organised. 

But it IS naUirally in the Army of the Bhine, where conditions 
have been most stable, that the educational establishment is 
most complete. In addition to Corps, Divisional, and Brigade 
Education Dfiicers, executive and instructional staffs are 
aiitlioiised for an Army General and Commercial College of 800 
students, an Anny Science College of 220 students, an Army 
Tec*hnical College of 200 students, and in addition a number of 
Corps and Divisional Schools of different desonptions. Also 
instructors are authonsod in proportion to the total personnef, 
in the Army of the Bhine, at the maximum scale of four officers i 
and eight non-commissioned officers per 1,000 men. This gives 
an idea of the huge number of officers and non-commissioned 
officers needed as qualified instructors throughout the armies, 
and It 18 evident that the great traimng schools have their work 
fully cut out to keep up the supply of teachers; the more so 
when one considers the very wide range of subjects of instruction 
to be dealt with owing to the varied demand throngbont the 
armies. 

Here one may add that as a supplement to the q^stematic 
work in classes, and as a means of interesting men outside the 
range of the particular subjecUi they take, lectures are organised 
itiequently as oucumstances pmmit. The War Office (8.D.8) 
matai all necessary amngements for these lectures and sup- 
plica leoturm on an infinite variety of subjects. Many of the 
.von. ovx. v.a. x* 
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leotoMi tre iUoitnted by cbauamm fllaui or Isnimi ilitai It to 
ct interest to note here tb|t tba 3Bk9sl Neifj ^nd iiie Boyel Air 
Force work in coniuiioti&i^with the Army, so that leetore 
servioes are thus ooordinatea. Further, in order to widen the 
range of leotores as far as possible, a senes of **outline laetares’' 
is published by the War OAoe intended for the use of regimental 
officers who wish to give lectures to their men. 

From what has been stated here it is evident that much has 
already been achieved; that this achievement has been doe to 
the combination of many factors. The desire for education on 
the part of the rsnk and file, the enthusiasm of the officwr 
instructcm, who preferred to sign on rather than to suxsept the 
demobilisation that was offered them ; the masterly organilatioii 
and ardent endeavour of Ltord Oorell, Bir Henry Hadow, and 
Colonel Borden-Tumer, as well as of those who served and still 
serve under them at S.D.8; the keenness of the instructional 
staCls nt the two great Trainmg ('olleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge — all these have contributed towards making the Army 
education scheme an extraordinary success 

Much remains to be done. With the signing of Peace comes 
the problem of the constitution ot the lirititih nmiieh of the 
iuture. It is definitely settled that in these unmet», whatever 
their size ma\ lie, there will be found a place for ii |)e!iiianent 
education scheme, planned on broad and genen)iih lines, so that 
the Army may never be considered in the ftitiiie as a blind-alley 
profeRBion, and that in aftei years the discharged toldier may he 
able at once to taki* bis fdace in the c<*(»noinic system of the 
country. There niu*.f be a pro|ier establihhment foi Kducation 
Officers with adequate pay and «M>currt\ of tenure with g(K>d 
prospects of jvromotion and a few **pliim«t** Ihiowii in. just as 
^ there are in civil education. 

At all events, things <*ould not kaik more pnHiiising The King 
and Queen have intereated theinselves in the M*heme ironi its 
inception and hnn stuii the most gracious message to education 
officers. General Rir Herirv* Wilson, Chief of tlie Iiiifienal 
General Staff, has praised it in no measured tenrih/ and our 
greatest Minister of Kdu<*ation has termed the Annv education 
scheme **one of the most irapc^rtant safeguards to tlie country, 
and one of the best investments that the country had ever made.’* * 

An OmcifiB Inbtrt'ctor. 

fl) **We DiiMt weave ednration into the Ufa of the eokiier. We muet hrinff ihe 
piofeaaion of omu tloee op to educatfon, to modem thonghi, and to aodM 
adenoa If we enrreed in thie we ihal] inrceed in handing back to civil Ufa not 
only good eoldieiB . but good ctUseim '* Oeneral Bir Henry Wilton si tho 
Conferenoe on Imperial Education, June 11th, 1919 

(2) Ri Hm. H. A. L Eiiher, in a ^ ^ Oxford School of Bdnealiaa 
on Januaiy 28iMi, 1919. 
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With the aigning of the Treaty with Qennany the aecond stage 
of American participation m the great war came to an end* and 
by the time this is read all the American troops in Europe will 
be on their way home with the exception of less than 10,000 regu- 
lar8» who will remain for a time as a ](tart of the Army of Occupa- 
tion. Over two million came across the Atlantic in an aiua^ngly 
short time, when they were needed, and now they are gone, almost 
befor^the war is ended. There uas a job to l>e done, and no time 
was lost in the doing of it. That it was well done is testified to 
by those they came to help, and now that the task is ended they 
are back at home resuming normal occupations with vigour and 
enthusiasm. 

The first stage of the war so far as America is concerned was 
fought at home. It was bloodletib but bitter, and although great 
and uouderful tlungb haio hap|)eued since that time, events whose* 
exciting character and niouieutouh meaning thiou previous ad- 
ventures uito the Imckground, no student oi American hi.**tory in 
the future Mill fail to n*cogniBe the miportance of that period in 
the life of the nation when war was raging throughout a large part 
of the world and the Tmted States was classed ammig the neutral 
uatioiib. The .Ameiicaii iKHiple never weie neutral in the stnet 
sense of the uord, for the cause of the wat* that of a majo- 
rity from the day England declared uar u|Hm (Termaiiy. The 
really pro-dermau element in the isopiilation wa*^ *«niull. as was the 
anti-Britibh element. That section of the |>i»piilation more or 
less inddlereiit to ulTaiih in r.iimpe ua*« large, hut all of these 
elements combined did not equal the number of those who wished 
the Allies well in their luUeuture, and who, as Mihsequent events 
demonstrated, were leaily to reh|)un«l to the call when it should 
become sufficiently insistent to uioiisi* them out of a mental 
remoteness begotten by geogtaphical, {Militical and social con- 
ditioas. 

In these days of rapid movenieiit the btory of America as a 
neutral is almost ancient hihtory, but it is well to reineniher even 
now that during the first two years of the war at least the Allies 
preferred that the United States should remain neutral. They 
were satisfied with the sym|iathy and ashistaiice they were' gettmg 
from that direction, they did not want the American Government 
to have anything to say in the final settlement, and they lielieved 
tbit complete victory was within their grasp, as time was behoved 

K* 2 
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to be B pawerfol nSiy. II me elao tibought Ihel if A werie e 
entered ^ wer her in her own pr^ENnfionii midd 

kewn the bai^ fbet oonid he given to the Al&a in eoppUee end 
monqr- Wnaf Ameneane eooepted thia view ef the eituetioin uA 
were more or lew aatiefted with the pert their ocmntiy phyed in 
the greet tragedy of thoae years. In the third year of ^ war a 
great change oemi over the apixit of the Allies^ The outcome 
did not seem ao assured, and a compromised peace waa freely pre- 
dicted, even advocated, by those who thought the prospect of a 
complete victory to be receding m view of the apiiareiitly intact 
prowdas of the enemy. It waa then the desire for active military 
aid firom America ex|weascd itself among the Alhes, ai|d this 
unqneationably helped to bring about a consolidation of pro-Ally 
sentiment in Amenca, to awaken Ameru'aii public opinion to a 
realisation of what a G<*rman victory might mean to the world 
and especially to the United Htates. It was predicted by the 
writer in the pages of this Beview in 1914 that if the war lasted 
three years the United States would be fighting alongsidti the 
Allies, and the prediction came true. It was !x>und to be the 
mevitable course ot events for many reabuns which in themselvch 
would constitute a bufficientlv im))oitani und interesting topic for 
a volume treating of the [ib^xliology ot the war. 

The advantage the Allies gained so piomfdJy through American 
participation in the war was due to an American national charac- 
teristic, the ability to think of but one thing at a time, or rather 
the inability to think of more than one Such a singleness of 
purpose leads to an enormous concentiution oi effort, and the 
results were show'n, not only in a continuation of inaterial and 
financial help to tiie Allieb, but an instantaneous und treinendoun 
increase m thcbe directions notwithstanding a concurrent mihtary 
and naval effort still fresh in the iiniidh of those* who came in con- 
tact with it, directly or indirectly. It is quite in keeping with all 
this that, the war being over, American huldiers and sailors should 
no longer linger on the battlefields or in foreign oouiitries or 
foreign waters, but should get back with all speed to the tadc of 
reconstruction which awaits them at hoiue, even as it does the 
people of all other countries ; ior no matter bow remote froiQ the 
scenes of actual fighting there is no s]>ol on tlie earth where the 
inhabitants are not now compelled to take stock of themselves 
and their institutions in hopes of being better able to meet new 
and tryix^r conditions with which humanity is faced as a result of 
the violent disturbances of the past five years. 

The port played by America in the negotiations wliieli have 
been in progress since the Armistice of eight months ago has been 
given to the public through the Press from day to day. Vol ^ 
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rimjra in ten, baiWevfr^ and nol ahMgra in a spirit of troth or 
fafriiim. National |i^ndiae and ii^matkmal jaaloiuieB have 
plajM llieir part in giTing wrong impraskms in ttia ooontry or 
in that; hot it can be atatri broadly that every isaportant proVi. 
sfcm of the Peace Xreaty bears the impress of American influence 
to a greater or less degree, and yet in that Treaty Aere is no hint 
of a provision made of recompense to America in money, tenitay 
or special privilege. This is a fine record for any nation, and 
those of other nationB who hav^ been privileged to be in touch 
with the proceedings in Paris during the past few months bear 
willing witness to the disinterestedness with which Amsriea's 
representatives have laboured for a permanent peace for the worid 
and tar reparation for those m Europe who have suffered at the 
hands of German aggression. That they became weary and im- 
patient of delay was human ; that they made mi^alres was equally 
so; but that they laboured ^ith iiiise1fi*«h zeal to do the right 
thing with high moti\e8. keen intelligence and in the clear light 
of a judicial frame of mind rather than in a spirit of revenge, no 
man denies. Few people realise the vast number of questions 
that had to he considered, the conipIcMt} of interests to be satia- 
fied and the i^eariMinic detail to he urderstood before general con- 
cluhions (*oii1d he reached Tn the midst of all the negotiationB, 
when things looked at their worst tangle, n Frenchman was asked 
to give his ojiinion of the tirogiess being made at the Peace Con- 
greas He replied with a shrug : “ Here we have President 
Wilson, idealist; Monsieur (*Iemenceau, realist; and between is 
MonsioiiV liloyd George, opportunist Tliree men of strong per- 
sonality, iron will and profound conviction thrown together in 
such a way as to necessitate an agreement, or at least a com- 
promise.** The part placed by each one was useful to the world, 
though perhaps the part played by the British Piime Minister was 
of the most practical service ; for who can deny that a wise oppor- 
tunism is the best for all mankind to bring order out of a chaoa 
of conflicting convictions? The completion of the treaty with 
Germany has left its aftermath of soreness and disappointment. 
No rpsponsible jiarty thereto escapes criticism, and p^aps the 
ambitions of no chief negotiator on behalf of his country have 
been ftilfilled. France was compelled to yield in the degree with 
which her statesmen would have had her compensated by the 
enomy : the United Kingdom had to remain satisfied with what 
Germany could be made to do and not what she wras wanted to 
do ; President Wilson was forced to coropromiBe with his theories 
and perhaps even his princiides in the neroRsity of reaching an 
agreement, but in securing an emphatic endorsement of the prhi- 
eiple of a League of Nations ond in the main jnsHoe tor all 
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conottmed ha ww wD C Nwfo l. B vm in' ttia ha weM mk 
been, had he sot the wiieet wd snflagging aeppart ol mm 
of the ablest Bntisb stotMnen. Of the three man who maOy 
dietated the tense of peace they appear in the Xreaty* Pzan- 
dant Wilson now has the moat difficult task before him. The 
British Prime Mmister returns to England to receive a nhanimons 
welcome and endorseroont fri>m Parliament and the people. M. 
Olemeneeau is m almost the same enviable position, ^aident 
Wilson returns to America to ^ even more difficult task than 
oonfironted him in Pans, for he must m the face of bitter pohtica] 
opposition secure an endorsement of ail he has done in France. 
For the Treaty to be ratified in Washington it must receive a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate Tn that body there is a pohtical majo- 
rity against the Pieaidont, and e\€ii m o^n party are men who 
have bitterly oppof<ed hir« to Europe at all or who have 

opposed one or anothei of the measures advocated by the Presi- 
dent and included in tlie terms of the Treaty The principal 
cause for dispute is the iiulnsion of the piotiaion for a Jjeague of 
Nations within the Peace Treat% and many men differ as to the 
propriety of such illusion <i! objrct to the terms in wliii*h the 
proposed organisation is set foitli The ovei whelming need for 
ratification, the cr> oi all the woild tiiat yieace should no longei 
lie in doubt, and the goneiil belief thii a League is a necessity, 
will aid the President in Ins effort for «*peed> and favourable 
action, for the people will demand tint C'ongiess get on with the 
work and di8cu«*s tht* machineiv ol international action later on 
There is little o]i)K>sition to the principle involved and the general 
public will hold that this is the extent to which Amen< i is (*on<- 
mitted in ratifving the Pans agnemont The* world niaile its 
first real st*irt towards legainuig noinial eonditiona on Jnlv 12, 
when the hlrskide against (icnniiiv was htled, and no human 
power can withstand the pie-<ent intention nt humanity to call the 
war at an end and to get rid cd war conditions at the earliest pos- 
sible moment Rofiorts from all over the world indicate a snb- 
mdence of interest in international affairs other than those of com- 
merce and a concentration in each ermntry ujion the pro)i1ems 
with which all peoples are faced as a result of the war These 
problems are financial, economic and sonal, and even in countries 
which rc^mained neutral throughout thev are senous, insistent and 
fraught with grave possibihtieR for the future of all nations The 
ITmted States and Japon are the two countries whose financial 
resources have not been depleted to an alarming extent Tn all 
countries the cost of living, the decreased purchasing power of 
money the need for foreign markets and the adjustment of wages 
to these conditions and needs are of absorbing mterest and vital 
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importauioe. Tha acaial organiaalVai of the mdd hea reeled 
ufite diock gifen it by ^ wa^ In acime j^eoes it has col- 
lepeed, while in othen it stenda prererted by ita reritiea and 
showing aigna of wedmeaa only in ita emra. Wham the aodal 
atrueture waa thorenghly bad it has gone down with a crash and 
afforded of^xurtimity for anarchy to work ita will in the inevitable 
interim before aane reconatraction. The war has afforded a 
supreme teat for all forma of government and social order, and 
their value can now be meaaured in the degree to which they 
have stood the atrain and in the suceeaB with which they ore 
weathering the storm. It will be found, in making a survey of 
tbo world’s affairs, that thoee Govenunenta which have rested 
upon the will of the people are among the leant damaged sur- 
vivors. The interim rulers of Rupaia, the Bolsheviks, declared 
their purpose to be the destrnctidfi of the existing social, finan- 
cial and industrial system throughout the norld. There were 
days following the Armistice when they had reason to believe 
they were near success. Immediately following the war all 
peoples relaxed, their minds were oonfiiW, the panic and alarms 
of war still had their effect, and any strong relentless purpose 
made headway. With their headquarters in Russia the forces 
for destruction reached out in every direction, and no general who 
planned a siK*cessful battle during the war is entitled to more 
credit and gratitude than the men who, amidst peasimism and 
discomageinent, stuid guard in France, England and the United 
States against this vast, intangible and malignant force that 
threatened to bring alxmt a reign of terror (bnuighout the whole 
world The extreme danger |x>int has l>een tiaased, the human 
mind is regaining a balance upset by the war, and in the light of 
cvunmonscnse anarchy withers away to an inconsiderable force. 

Tliat repiihlic*s are not immune has been made manifest ; for 
while Russian chaos followed the fall of an autocratic and corrupt 
Government, i*on<litions were threatening in all countries, includ- 
ing the United States; for it is not a w^ar against forms of Gov- 
ernment that has followed the war against IVussianism, but a 
rising of the generally submerged tenth to a ixisition of power in 
default of any organised opposition. It is a class war, a war 
against those who have hv tltose who have not, a war against 
)vrivilege acquired either lionestly or ilishonestly. This revolu- 
tion is led by men of great intelligence, heroic courage courting 
martyrdom, and cnitidde of their n«u1 following they gain 
the unintelligent bnt more or less effective aid of all those who 
have a serious grievance against society. The value of this period 
of peril to America, to the United Kingdom and to every other 
country is the exposure it enanres of the weak spots in the existing 
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ordttr ol ibiiigs and the oppQrtntiil||t fhren to ilMigttwii ttia Md 
cd tow and orter upon the cpminttnilgr by prtmpk nlonn. SlMra 
ia tfwaya gpod naaaon Cor Abellion» and it ia geneiaUy the reaoU 
of injuatioe. To do away with theaeVinjuat oondiiiona ia the taak 
of reoonatniotkni even more than it ia tto lehuilding of ahattored 
homea and the pensioning of widows and otji^ana ; and to theae 
matieni must the atateamen of all oonntries now devote their 
eneEgiea. The Jjeague of Nations promiaes to hold in cheek all 
poaaibilitiea of future international wars, and thus are all peoides 
enabled to go to work upon the League ci the Nation, whicb must 
be fcnned in each country to preserve it from the even greater 
horrDrB of civil conflict. How serious this situation is even in 
tonds of perfect freedom and unlimited opportnnity may be real- 
ised from the recent disturbances in Canada, where without appa- 
rent reason the forces for dis^er gained the upper hand for an 
appreciable time. In the United States the threat ia even more 
serions, and it is only the great size of tho country, the distances 
between congested areas and a consequent lark of unanimous 
and simultazi^s action that have iirovnited outbreaks upon a 
large scale. Tho great Jewish conspiiacy lor the overthrow of 
the existing state of things throughout the world >^ith its head- 
quarters in Moscow and its ageiitb in Ijondon, New York and else- 
where, has failed. It had its opportunity, hut \iiib unable to 
derive foil benefit, and its day has now possed ; but there is still 
in each large country in tho world u group of men and women 
snfficiently numerous and well organised to take advantage of 
public dissatisfaction and turn a protesting crowd into a destruc- 
tive mob. Begardless of iiolitical affiliation, thorn* Amencan 
statesmen who are* haggling with President Wilson over the 
League of Nations are trifling with the destiny of their country, 
for it is necessary now as never before that the wwld be made 
secure from international conflict, that all Oovernmeiits and 
peoples should work together for the peace of mankind not only 
as affeseting armed conflicts between nations but for the mutual 
control of irrebponsible and dangerous influences which batten 
upon international friction and national injustices to individual 
nieinhers of a nation. It will be found that when Prosident 
Wilson and others who have brought the League of Nations idea 
into being really get to work on the organisation, that it will have 
a much wider scope than has yet been generally realised. A broad 
hint of this is contained in the labour clause of the agreement. 
The League is intended by its spemsors to do more than prevent 
armed conflict between nations, for its purpose includes the pre- 
vention of war between conflicting human interests, or in other 
words civ3 war. This is not to be done by inaintaining armed 
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ifaioiil^ intonwtiQiiil ondeovour to xtmrt4b omummi of diwcmteiit. 
The fint neoersitj wm to got the pr 8 Bd|to of tha Imfat toknow- 
ledgoi and to Bocuie the begianliigB of an intaiipatloral ocgwaisa- 
tion. This ooold only be done by appealing to the one obBesrion 
of the worid and that was the prevention of future vrani 

between natioDB. It would have ooofuBed the issoe and jeopar- 
diaed the whole queation to have elaborated the poBBible fotOFe 
activitieB and nsea of the League. It waa neoe 88 aiy» however, 
to point out to labour that it had a stake in the anoceas of the 
League other than the prevention of war. It was necesBary to 
meet the argumeut that wars were fen: the benefit of, or the defence 
of, capital ; hence the League aaa to become a capitahata* protec- 
tive organiBation This waa acjpmphahed by going slightly 
beyond the primary purpose and rdemng to labour as a valuable 
asset of international interest and dignity. That this was effec- 
tive 18 shovin *in Ihe vigorous and admirable speech made by 
Mr riynea at Albert Hall, in which he professed his belief that 
the proposed League of Nations was an institution that diohld 
receive the nnclmded support of all labour intcit*stb In \merica 
the Federation of Laliour, led by Mr Gompers, gave an equally 
emphatic endoisement, and m these days, when politicians are 
wont to study most carefully the mental attitude of the mass of 
soters, this will undoubtedly lead many a public man whose posntion 
IS generally determined by public demand to come forward vigor- 
ously in favour of the licaguG of Nations It is not difficult to 
believe that the Treaty of Pans will in the end be ratified prac- 
tically as It now stands by the American rongress So far as 
America is concerned the war is ended To prolong the penod 
of negotiation will meet with no favoiii With the usual Amen- 
can impatience of quibbling and delay the American people will 
say " Get on with peace *’ in the same effective manner m which 
they said not long ago, ** Get on with the war ” The affairs of 
the world are moving at such a pace at the moment that he who 
st<^ to consider past events, to quibble as to whether a thing 
should be done this or that way, finds himself left behind in the 
procession of human events ^e general attitude in America 
towards Germany is one of letting the past take care of itself. 
Germany has been defeated, has agreed to pay the penalties 
assessed by the Allies, and provision has been made that the 
protniaes idie has made will be kept Before these lines are 
printed American, French, British and Italian diips will be in 
German harbours nnhiading exports to Germany and receiving 
cargo in return. The German flag is already again on the high 
seas, and German names are bandied about m the Piess as pos- 
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riUe unbMtidorB to Londoii, Piii% Wadungtoo and Boma. A 
aferikuig aign of the dbange^fiid hat come o?er the polilical life of 
Getrmany ia the suggestiSL made serioualy that Marimilian 
Harden be soot /m ambaBsador to Wadiington. Hia name e^aa 
anathema to the German diplomat of the old sch^. The demo- 
cratuation of the world is indeed advaneing apacft It ia unfor- 
innate that the British Government haa not been equally prompt 
in selecting a British Ambaseador to Washington. The one man 
who would be welcomed with greateat fervdhr and who could 
perform the moat valuable service for the Anglo-American En- 
tente ia the present British Prime Minister ; but as he appears to 
be the one man whom Britain exfiects to do everything there is 
to be done it seems unlikely he ran be s|>ared from the liome 
situation at so critical a stage m the life of the nation. It is 
rumoured that the idea is not distasteful to Mr. Lloyd George, 
however, and if hia doctors inaist ufN>n a test from the duties of 
Prime Minister it might be possible for liiin to succeed Tx>rd 
Beading as a farther ad ttUerini, aiui thus afford the Government 
still further time in \ihioh to select the Bii|H>rman desired for the 
]iosition. Seriously speaking, no iniiu could do more to put the 
Anglo- American Entente on a sound hnsih at this especin1l;i im- 
portant moment than Mr Lloyd George, and there arc fieo^de 
who believe there to he no more im])ortuiif matter ni the world 
to^la V than this same task \nglo-AiiH riean relations arc better and 
stronger to-day than they ever ^ere befoie, hut there is still room 
for inijirovement. In the reconstruction work of the next fe\% 
years there is opportunity for niisnndorstanding and even seriops 
friction. actual war conditions disappear and certain mcmcvies 
fade, the liond may become Icxistmcd. and it m the buHiness of 
all Americans and all British to nee that this diH*s not come to 
pass, for Uiere is more at stake than merely a sentimental friend- 
ship. The whole political and eeonomii* future of the world in 
the immediate future rests u|K>n it. In America President 
Wilson nil] stand first and fonmiost for .\nglo- American unity. 
His actions in Paris have shown this, and the close working 
alliance be has had with the British has demonstrated ita incal- 
culable value. There are ftolnts u|)on which he disagrees with 
British iiolicy, but the strongest of friends do not always think 
alike, and there are reasons which transc^end in importance all 
other considerations why the T’nited Htates and the British 
Empire should stand together in all matters affecting international 
relations the world over. A realiaation of this fact is one of the 
great products of the war. It may prove in the future to have 
been the greatest. The League of Nations is no more or less than 
a praotieal union of the Englisb-apeaking race. 

JAHKS PAVniPORT Whielpubt. 
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TBB FUTUBE OF THE LEGAL P|tOFE68ION. 


Thb suapeiudoii of hostUitiet has brotighi to an end the inter- 
raption which the war imposed on the progressive aims of 
civilisation. At loog last, we can resume the tasks which the 
new worid awaits. All men and women of goodwill must jom 
in these endeavours. National boundanes collapse before this 
nniversal duty. As I write, the lowering clouds of industrial 
unrest darken the threatening aspect of national afiairs. We must 
apply ourselves with enterprise and courage not only to make 
the woVId safe for democracy, but to make democracy safe for 
the world. 

In his memorable address at the tomb of Washington on 
Independence Day last (July 4th, 1918), President Wilson ex- 
pressed in a single sentence the aim of all civilised peoples as 
thc^ confront the new age of mankind. ‘‘What we seek.*’ said 
Mr. Wilson, **is the reign of law based upon the consent of the 
govenied and sustained by the organised opinion of mankind.” 
As was written in tliese pages/ *'Tl)e wise application of law 
to new conditions, the ^ine regulation of activities subordinated 
to the public welfare, the promotion and strengthening of feelings 
of goodwill w*hie)t in{i\ expand ac*rohS national frontiers — all this 
must he present to the mind of keen-eyed observers as they look 
%rwani to the optming of fresh urn! fateful chapters in the world's 
history.** 

In recent years T have fn^iuently pleaded in the pages of the 
FortnKiHTLY Ri'A’IRW for the organised isirtinpation of tli^ legal 
profession in these great tusks* TIiom' pleas have evoked a 
friendly response both at lionie and in far distant parts of the 
world. The serviee of justiee is a noble calling. Its members, 
wlierever placed, feel the bond which Inik^ them in spirit with 
their fellows all the world over. Wlien President Wilson calls 
mankind to seek anew the reign of law, at once in unnumbered 
breastR the answer of the true lawyer is called forth. It is an 
ineip>asing misfortune that no machinery at present exists which 
would enable the general body of lawyers in the world to send 
representatives to a congress where their concerted help could 
be given to the prosecution of the aims Mr. Wilson desiderates. 

(1) Bm "The Leivyer enil the New WorM,” FninNiaHiiiT Rc'^iiw Januarv. 
im, s. 133 

M 8af alao “The Need ol as RaglMh Bar Aaocialion.'* Fomwioimi Ur\iaw. 
•lanuaiy, 1914, and "Tinrd Alvaiatone's R«*fol1eelioiii,'* KovrMavTL^ Rrvifw, 
nwamher, 1914 
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QM'aoviabiil ptQla«io&» far iiurtiiicM^ has ODOoeedad in qoutbh^ 
gm^ latenuitioiial Googiw^* I fad oonfldent that Hm 
L eague of V$&m aapandr its work, and the appKioatioii of its 
{rindpleB in ttie several Stales becomes developed^ the lawjm 
of that batter day will toregaiber from all parts of the world to 
aid in crowning the new era of international oo-operation. 

Meanwhile we can at least prepare and plan for those ampler 
dajra. Our help as constituents in the new world order will 
depend upon the success we attain in fitting ourselves for our 
ta^p Just as a permanent Ijosgue of Nations will be impossible 
unless each State has prepared itself for its plsce in the Lcngue, 
so we diall not succeed in accomplishing large tasks of inter- 
national co-operation unless \ie devote ourselves sa individuals 
to the duty of fitting ourselves to discharge them. 

Short as is the time which has passed since the oondusion of 
hostilities, it is abundantly clear that no aggregation of indi- 
vidnals can he excluded from contributing their share to the work 
of re-fadiioniiig the fabric of civilisation. The task is so immense, 
its gathering urgency so insistent, that mankind will not tolerate 
drones and idlers. Our jiart varies \\ith our station, but our part 
we must play. No class, no calling, no profession can stand aside 
from the work of reconstniction. Tf its activities in the old order 
are to be •continued in the new, then it must help organised 
society to readjust its work to the new ordcT. 

This is a word of general application, but 1 desire to make some 
suggestions in its relation to the legal profession. Obvioualy, in 
a new world in nhich manidnd seeks the reign of law, tl|p 
lawyers must he active in their help. The notion, for inatance, 
that the Bar of England can remain a sort of privileged caste 
outside the activities of reconstruction is a delusion and a snare. 
It is a delusion, for ** watching briefs*’ will not be permitted 
during national reconstruction ; and it is a snare because, if the 
Bar succumb to the delusion, they will run the risk of being 
set aside as "lagging superfluous on the stage." But, apart from 
a few persons who bave^lost the faculty of learning frenn ex- 
perience, the Bar are ready to play their part. Unfortunately, 
this readUness has not been freely displayed. The absence of 
adequate organisation is largely responsible for this defect, and 
I venture to renew the considerations advanced in this Biivnw 
which, I was glad to see, received widespread aoceptanoe. 

I therefore submit to my friends at the Bar that the primary 
call at this juncture on their energies as a body is to join in an 
effort to obtain a genuine organisation of the Bar of Bnglamt. 
The old-fadiioncd idea that a Bar Committee, like the present 
Bar Council, concerned with points of etiquette provides a tnifl- 
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dent *^TOioe '* te fto Ber xe bel^^ no eothrondnded banister. 
Tbib Time$ (Pehniery X2tbt egi^ioTing ame oommentB 

ot mine in tl^ Baviaw. xmide e trenchant dbaervation : *'It has 
been aaid tlmt, while many are miaera aa to xncoMqr. none are 
miaara aa to power--all men use it to the full. Xo troth of 
tbia aaying, the Bar ia a notable exception. It voluntarily zeftiaea 
to use power which it might exerdae and with good eCect. It 
allowa individoala to qpeak in its name without autliority. Per- 
haps the younger generation may think this self-denial has been 
carried too far, and that the time for an expansion of the func- 
tions of the Bar Council has come or la at hand/’ I urge my 
friends at the Bar, with all respect, to make a response to this 
suggestion. If they will do me the honour of considering the 
scheme outlined in this Bevikw in January, 1914, I believe it 
will commend itself to their judgment. If some such {dan were 
earned out, the Bar would become an active constituent Jn the 
formation of public opinion, it uould be provided with adequate 
machinery enabling necessary reforms to be effected with prcg»er 
c-onaideration, and a long-standing reproach which gathers force 
in these strenuous times would be removed. 

In passing, may I linger for a moment on certain tasks which 
I have had the honour of bringing before some of the Bominkm 
Bars and, in particular, before the American Bar Aasociation? 
1 still hope that the plans of the Peace Conference in formulating 
a League of Nations may be assisted by the oxganised legal pro- 
fosaion of the civilised world. The conclusiona of the atateamen 
frill require to be embodied in luo^isions applicable to the policy 
of the various nations. The duty of translating these principles 
into sound working regulations might aeU be assisted by 
authoriaed committees of lai^yers. The work of Ijord Bobert 
Cedi, for instance, might be usefully developed by such a body 
as I suggest, and I was happy in receiving from the American 
Bar an official intimation of their aillingiieas to (X>-operate in 
these tasks. My com'spondence with members of the Canadian 
Bar evinces the same desire, and 1 hope the probjiect thua opened 
up will be realised with all speed. 

A second great task awaits ua as a British Commonwealth. 
When we have played our part in helping to provide a League 
of Nations, we must then turn to the duty of laying the founda- 
tiona broad and deep of the coming Federation of British Peq^dee. 
It would be an immenBc gam if the discussiouB of the statesmen 
were preceded by a systematic survey of the problem by a repre- 
sanlotive congress of the legal profession throughout the Empire.^ 

(1) ft* **Ths pMswIwiftka gl tlM Bar w tlia Britiah Bnipixa,** fSa Jaumai 
bf Ma gapftMIs sf wmj fm m b m Lrfflsrfoa, p. lUI, Jvlj, lOHU. 
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Ill tii» «Bort» 1 know thnl Bom ol tbo Uoininkm Bbtb bfb lOBidj 
to Must. A xeorgfOBdMi Bar with ita gnat praMga 

ooold extend the iMuad of oowiFadedup to ita fellowB tbi^bo^ 
the Donuniona* Aa the Timai (Vebruaiy 12th, 1914) aaid : **For 
all of them London ia a common centre ; haore to the Judicial 
Committee come appetUs from Dominiona, Ooloniea^ and Ploteo- 
toratea. In such a gaihering (an Imperial Bar Congreaa) might 
be diacoaaed, to aoine profit, even more important themea than 
fees to aeoond counsel or the prompt publication of the cauee liata, 
and light might be obtained aa to queetious which have come 
before the imperial Coiiferoncea.” 1 commend *thia prospect 
also to ui) filondh at the Bar of England. 

After this renewed glance at international affairs, T desire to 
turn to a matters of more immediate concern. It has been 
well pointed out in representative legal journals that reoonstruc* 
turn cannot be staged at the present frontiers of the legal pro- 
fession The duty lies upon us of reconsidering oiir arrangements 
in the light of the reqiiireiiieutb of the new onici of things, so 
that we can readjust tlieiii to meet fresh conditions. 1 venture 
to examine this dsjicct oi affairs with all diffidence as a uioniber 
of the Junior Bar. 

To deal with matters in tlnm due <»nler, the question of legal 
education is unquestionably ioieniost. I'lie project of a Xatiunal 
School of r^aw IS ut jNipraiiiouiit iiii|)ortance. The present arrange- 
ments for ti dining c'andidatt'H for the legal pHifession require to 
be co-onlinated While 1 do not jaesiiine to sjieak with any 
authority on this subject, I desire to ondorse a general ojiinioB 
at tile ^r that a Ndtioiidl Schcxil of Ijhw m long overdue. The 
w<irk of the (Council of Legal Lducation and of the Law Society 
has been, and is, atlnniably canted out No one wlio has profited, 
aa I have, by theoe schenieb of education would wish to nee them 
denuded of their benefits The question ih whether they could 
not bo profituhly readjusted to each other I suggeat that a joint 
committee of the Bar and of the Law S(K*iety should he appoiutf'd 
to rejKjrt mion this cninal question. Tlu» matter is separable 
fFriiit the question of fuhiiig the two braiic*hi*s of the profession, 
for tlif* diflerenco in iiiiictioii of each branch is vital, but that 
ia nut a leason tor refusing to conaider tbeir true relation to each 
^her. As the education for tho diacharge of eatih function is 
improved and develojied, the c^uinment of the whole piofeasion 
will be enhanced. The iines upon^hicb this development shonld 
be sought are not at present clear. Further, the oonneetioB 
between tl^ work and the law curricula of the univeraitiea should 
be re-examined. What is wanted is to {irevent the loss of time 
and effort which overlapping entails. In this much 
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Ibe rdotod ranted a |ni4 impi^s 

tain tta ittoant wteof the Imw Scmety. tifo. pro^n^j^ 

: fldi Bamiw I liftYe pidmowledged sn open the mp- 

poead beaefito of fusion. 1 am etill of the opinka tat the 4^- 
cultles tbpoght to be raised by anaalgamatioii are mudi ea%r 
gerated. HerOi again, is a matter which ehould be reviewed by 
joint action through a repreaentative committee of the Bar and 
<4 the Law Society. The experience of fusion gained m oltier 
ooontriea and in our own DcHoinions should be carefully oolJated 


and considered. Prima facie, when the vital difference of func- 


tion of the two branches of the legal profession is accepted, the 
question of fusion does not seem to me to offer insuperable difficul- 
ties. The function of preparation of a ease and the function of 
advocacy are quite distinct, but I cannot see why in suitable cir- 
cumstances they should not be combined. For instance, the 
smaller work of the courts might well be carried out by a prac- 
titioner of both functions. The considerations which properly 
arise in connection with the complex and intricate work involved 
in a large action support the {dan of separating the two functions. 
Oil physical grounds, a man cannot immerse himself in the pre- 
paration of numerous details and documents and emerge with 


freshness to the heavy tasks of advocacy. This practical view of 
the matter supplies in my judgment the key to the difficulty. 
Where, as in small work, the one task does not hinder the dia 


charge of the other, I cannot see wliy the bar to fusion should be 
maintained. This is the experience of the countries where fusion 
is in operation. On the other hand, the practical advantages of 
separation are obvious in big cases where the work is likely to be 
impaired by combining the two functions. 

Provisionoliy, 1 incline to the following solution of the question. 
In all of the inferior courts, 1 would allow fusion if the lay client 
so desired. The woiic of preparation either on the criminal or the 


common law side does not entail in a large number of cases such 
labour as to unfit the practitioner for advocacy, if be possess the 
gifts requisite for the latter function. As to ^at, experience is 
the only guide. But where the solicitor, for instance, is an ex- 
perience advocate, I think his exclusion from audience in any 
of the inferiiQr ooiirtB i%*^not justifiable. Hence, I favour the 
extaskm of tbe right of audience in all courts below the High 
Oata to ta ftdicita This would not necessarily displace the 
Bto ki these opnrta. The special function of tbe Bar is advocacy , 
and nadeoi a liiotaer taws tat be is fitted for its disobaige, he 
■ tata i chum id hMon to be protected tam ooinpetitors in the 
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wriioitora* \>ranch of tiho pro fwri o n . Such a t»viaio& of tbe ptOMDt 
i^afcem impofles no hardalyg^ n^ono. A man, be he banistar 
or advocate* finds the opportanity hie gifte enable hiin to filb 
Both are entilled to the opportonity, and the largest poasifate 
service is provided for the lay oUent whose needs are *tte main 
requirement to be met. 

As supplementing this right of audience for the soliqitcir in 'the 
inferior courts, I would allow the bamstor free access to the lay 
client in all such circumstances. The same considerations apply. 
The needs of the lay client are of primary importance. In small 
cases entailing no particalar strain npon tbe solicitor it is 
unreasonable that the barrister should be removed from direct 
achesB to the cbent. The practical result is that before a barris- 
ter can be retimed in the simplest case, the expense of instructing 
a solicitor has to be Incuired. In many cases in the inferior 
courts this is qmte unnecessary. Where clerical assistance is 
required in the* preparation of a case the barrister in many cases 
can provide it with ease. 1 am aware some barristers* clerks 
would didike the prospect, but, in my opinion, that is not a suffi- 
cient reason for requiring the lay client to be bound to tbe present 
system. Where the preparation of a case entails much labour, 
tbe present separation of function is bumness-like and necessary ; 
where much labour is not involved, an advocate (barrister or 
solicitor} can deal with tbe case throughout its course. 

This change would involve a further reform of mutual advan- 
tage to the lay client and the barrister. Tbe barrister should 
carry the solicitor’s responsibUity for negligence, but ho should 
be enabled to recover his fees. The present system of leavmg 
the unfortunate barrister to whistle for his hard-earned fees, 
without any legal means of recovery, is quite indefensible and 
should be ended. 

I am satisfied from practical experience that these tentative 
suggestions, advanced (let me repeat) with all diffidence, could 
be carried out with advantage to all concerned. But on the 
laxger question of High Court work, 1 am still open to conviction. 
While I am impressed by the experience of other countries where 
fusion is at work in all courts, I am sensible of the benefits to the 
lay client in substantial cases of separating the functions of tbe 
barrister and of the solicitor. At the same time, I fully 
approve the legislative proposals of Ijord Ixirebum and others 
(with the active support of tbe Chambers of Commeroe) of trans- 
ferring to the County Courts many of the actions now tried in the 
High Court. This extension is bound to be enforced by public 
<^iiioai, which is increasingly irritated by the dday and expense 

High Court actbns, and the Bar will be well advised not to con- 



tiniiA tbor naMiiiMi to mik ib qteti n * BxpeflMoiu ind itiex- 
peDmYe jnstioa miwt hi nude VfmHk to ill, irreqpect i TO of per- 
•oQol modiMit ttod the pceeeot tf^Coiirt amagamoiitB do not 
Mly eelgetjr theee pnblic toqniromeiits. The Divoeoe DMfion 
also oalb for raConn and the transfar to the Oonnij Coorte of the 
amatl woA of the Diiroroe Courts is a much-needed and benefteial 
change. 

In this oonneetion, a word of commendation eihonld be added as 
to the project of a il^blic Defender. In all courts there should 
be aroilabte trained asnslanoe for the dtiaen in distress Where 
lack of means preyents the retaining of this asdstanoe, some 
public proyision should be supplied. I am not prepared to say 
how this should be forthooming, but it is contrary to pnblic poli^ 
that anyone diould haye to meet professbnal skill in the courts 
unassisted, especially where personal liberty or rights are at stake 
A reorganised legal profession might well assist the State in 
deyising a scheme fdtr meeting this publicf requirement. T yen- 
ture to repeat what I haye said before in this REvraw, that the 
faUnre to supplement the existing Poor Persons Buies with a 
public fund for necessary expenses » a reproach from which our 
administration of justice should be reliey^ 

A matter which presses urgently for treatment is the question 
of woman's relation to onr admimstration of jnstice. The claim 
for the appointment of women as magistrates jounst stand oyer» 
I incline to think, until women haye enjoyed some practical 
acquaintance as lawyers with the working of the courts. We do 
not require to add unnecessarily to the number of unqualified 
persons who participate in the administration of justice. I think 
the present arrangements for appointing local jnstioes dbonld be 
reyised and not extended to the other sex No person, in my 
opinion, should administer the law who » umnstructed in its 
proyisions. But, apart from this aspect of the mattefr» I am un- 
aware of any substantial reasons against inclnding women in 
juries, and one gneyance m particular loudly calls for Tedress. 
I refer to the customary absence of women from court when 
women and children are witnesses in certain cases. In my 
opinion, the presence of women is hnperatiye if a woman or child 
in such cifcnmstancea is to be relied upon as a witness This 
requiiement of justice can be effected by order and I trust the 
present Home Secretary will so act. 

In my xeferencss to both Inranches of the legal profession, I 
desiie to be un^eralood as not aequieseiiig in the present prohfiii- 
thm agaiast woman practitioners. PSortunately, the efforts to 
aecnro the aboUtion of the sex distinction appear to be about to 
achieye success. The exclusion of duly qndilM women from the 
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lieinant has on the matter, eelKrti^ 

Borne of Loris is oaoceroed ; Lord Cbano^ hee lent bis 
poweifal mppM to the tefoim ; sad the promise of the Prate 
Minister to the women eleetors is on record I tmst that the Bar 
will have the wisdom not to compel the interventioti of ftails- 
ment Such an intervention, when entered upon, might be 
directed to s viinety of matters. 

This leads me to make a comment, with all respect, on the 
Mirtin p arrangements for .ippointing Benehers of the font Inns 
of Court Thr is a minor matter, hut it has ita place in the 
depiorahle absence of representative institutions which hampers 
the Bar in its relation to public opinion The action of the 
Benchcis »ih is shown in regard to the admission of women, 
sometimes invoKoH the Bor in censure from the public This 
reproi>f ih often entirely undeserved The ^r exercises no rights 
in re‘»pect of the Bendhers, u ho are self-eleWed persons In any 
reorganisation of the Bar. the prerent failure to secure direct 
contact between members of ait Inn of Court and the gentlemen 
who admiiiistei then affairs should be cured 1 am not snare of 
•inv reason for ex« hiding the Bench«»rs from tbi heneftts of a 
«virtem of direct representation 

On the subject of lav charges, without going into details which 
would be out of place here it must !>e allowed that the call for 
some revision of counsels' fees is loud and insistent This is a 
matter which does not lend itself to general treatment How* 
ever, two counts in the indictment against the Bar can he glanced 
at The comidaint as to the high fees claimed by some "fashion- 
able** leaders at the }kir is often directed to the wrong quarter 
Kminent practitioners ar* not insensible of the value of their 
services, and naturally exact the full advantage of their jxHUtion 
I sometimes think that if lay clients iiistrnctri their -^ilicitors to 
look elsewhere for leaders, they would not be ill-sened, and a 
healthy result might be produced But if a client insists upon a 
"fashionable** leader being retained, he must not exfiact to he 
relieved of the conaeqiiencea of his own set. 

The second count to be mentioned here is one on which the Law 
Soeiety has severely commented, and, I think, with jnsfeiiieation. 
Baeanse a ** fashionable** leader insists upon his "fashionable** 
fee» it is to be questioned whether the junior counsel should 
receive two-thirds of that fee. The solicitors have sought in vain 
to commend this view to the Bar Oouncil, but the stringent 
finanre imposed on bitaness men in these days should dispose iUa 
Bar to reoonsider the qnestioti. 8til!, as I have hinted before, I 
myself entertain smalt hope of reform in any direction, so te at 
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th» Bar it Mooaimd, until tiM omdintion o( tiw Bur w itMlf 

rotemed. 

Thu iv the miior plee edvMKd here. The lege! profendon 
cannot play an weotiva part in national noonatnuthm nnleaa 
Rtapa are takm to prepare itadf for the tAIe. Jnat as dvil liberty » 
can and will be recovered only by men who believe in freedom, ao 
the leleaae of lawyers from (Asoleto arrangements which hamper 
them can and will be sooght only by men who are inspired by a 
high view of their profession and a detire to obtain its wm^ 
embodiment. To this task natkmal opirinn is railing the lawyers, 
and 1 renew my plea tliat a proper response hr made to this call. 

A healthy State im)iortB s polity in which the administrstion of 
jiutire inspin>s the resiiert and confidence of the iieofde. The 
legal profession must allow that with its best efforts under present 
conditions, confidence is waning and respect falls short of its 
due mraMire. In so far as this result arises from causes over 
which contnd can bAierrised, a duty is (At upon the lawyers to 
re-adjiist the arrangements of their ]>mres‘.ion to the neetls of a 
new order. The iH-st metliod of diM'hnrging this cliity is that of 
fnendh (VMiiierstinn, siu'h as other callings hare pisuuotcd. T 
urge that both branches of the legal profession should apply them* 
w*lves to tins joint task of reform. 

The work of the lawyer is an css<*mial featun' in the life of 
the Htate and should be made worthy of its importance. “What 
the State must find.” once said Mr Taft, “are lawyers of the 
right sort and tlie old spirit to advise it. or it must stumble 
tlmnigh a chaos of Idnid expi*riiiient.“ .\s wc confnint a sitnatiiwi 
ill which o|iportunit\ may easily slip into chsos. the lawyers innst 
awake to their duty 
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A BKBTGH FROM CORIt. 

na origin of Cork is. like that d! most early olios, to be songbt 
in the oatnrol featunis ol lie porition. As Father Tbaittea la 
the poKot of London, so the Bmr Lee, widening, like the 
Thamea, into an alinoet majestos sise before it reachee the broad 
Atlantie, u the parent of the city fonnded by Bt. Finbar, the 
fair>heaM inouk The absurdities told about the Kngliah and 
Lriah saints Ium' led to a common error that the liees of the 
hofy men nre a more conglomenition of puerile faUaa. But 
when the chaff is wmnowcd from the gram a great deal remabis 
which is of interest and instiiictioii in the histnry of the men 
who were the first to brighten the sliores of Omt Britain and 
Ireland with the'ble^ings of Chnstianityllb In the life of Rt. 
Finbar there are snfficient materials for a real record of his work, 
dboiit the M\th century Rt. Finiwr, nr Rt Barra (a name by 
which he is also knowrnl, after wandering o\er the land. Gospel 
in hand, preaching and founding churches, determined to with* 
draw from the world There are few spots which surpass in 
beauty and grandeur, or in sublimity of asKiciation. the serluded 
pbM» which Barra selei't«>d for a retreat Rnrircled by an amphi- 
theatre of lofty hills <om|Kised of pnpemlirnlar bleached rocks 
ia a wide deep basin which inteicepts the mountain floods. "In 
fair weather," says the historian of The County and Ctty of fork, 
"them are sereral nils that gently glide down with » muminnng 
noise into the hike but on beaei rains the whole fHvispoct seems 
a perfect chaos, the water then, from the top of the mountain, 
tumbling down all around, in M'veral cataracts, with a manng 
noise like thunder, which makes n most awful and majestic acme. 
On the top of these precipices eagles, hawks, and other birds of 
pny breed end Ine in great seriintv " Hr adds * “The head of 
^ river Lee, being the Lurmt of Ptolmny, rises in this romantic 
spot." Almori in the centre of the lake is a small green island 
with a grimp of graceful ash trees, and here Rt. Barra ererted 
his hermitage, and tiie lake is called Goiigane Barra, or Ri. 

^ Bnrta’s rocky cleft It is one of the holiest pieces in the Tshtod 
'of Saints, and pilgrims from far seek the sacred One 
tember evening we stood near the artificial causeway which joins 
the meinlsnd with the itdand ; the last rays of sunset lit up the 
blnegrgy cliffs as a few peasant women, clad in their shawli, 
with knotted srieks in their hands to take the ideoe of rosnica, 
moved from dirine to shrine, leaving behitid them some hnn^ 
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dbriag. As Amst ONMiad ths punmnij iutkaim Ml "<s» lone 
Ch»i0HBs Bscn” sad **its au^ bills.” 

The looelj sod sedaded life sstwfy the sepfacstiooe of 

S%m l^bar. Afimf qpoiidiiig on ttie island ha pEoosadad 

down the Led, and on eouie ground gently liaing above tlto river 
he founded a eathodxal church, on the site of a pagan fane. Var 
as the ^e could reach stretched a vast ewamp, known for many 
centuiiea by the name of Corcach-mor, or Caroachnnor-Munhan 
(Movan), the great marsh of Munster. To the cathedral he added 
a monastery — ^*‘the homo of wisdom and the nursery of all 
Chnaiian virtues ’*-”-and to the school which Fmbar established 
came disciplus and studentb m buch large numbers that, like the 
green grass, a city grew . They called it Coreach ; and even at 
this time it lb called Cor-cach by thobe who speak the Irish 
tongue. 

It wab not at Corcacb that Hi. Fiiiliar died, but at the town 
of Cloyne, known in^bcient days a^ Cluairihianlhach (the meadow 
c»i the Ga\e), where St. Cohimha had founded a nionabtery. He 
wah taken down to Ckircaeh — tht* {liac^e of bis reburrection 
honouring him with psahiis uiiil and spintual bongb” — 

and they buried his lK)d> (the hrst Jiihiiop of Cork^ in his own 
cathedral churcli. 

The inlant city wliicli Fiiibar imindc^d Iiad a hatd struggle for 
life III 1018 the Danes bailed up the river and burnt it. In 
1172 Dermod Mci'urtby, l^nce of DeHmtiiid. surrendered the city 
to Hont\ 11 , and an Enghsh (^\einoi and garriscm was intro- 
duml (*oik had now become a walled uit>. t'ork, like Venice, 
is an exaiiipic of man cun<)uering marshy isletb by strenuouB 
labour and ability. Thirteen years after, Cork came into the 
|ioti!besbion of the Kiiglish. Itb hrst eliaitcr was granted by John ; 
(iork W'as to enjoy smiihii nghts to those wrliich Bristol jiobsesfaed 
III l2:irK A further charU*r was granted to ('oik by Edward II., 
and by this charter the Lord Mayoi of Cork was created Adiuinil 
of the Port. 

Cotk, tliongh besi^t with foes, (H»ituiued to increase in probpenty. 
Camden, at the close of the sixteiuith century, speaks of it as 
“a pretty tow'n of mendiandiae, well jieopled and much resorted 
to, but so beset on every side with n^ln'ls neighbouring upon it 
that they are fame to keeiie alwais a md watch and ward, as if 
they had oonttnual M«>gc laid unto the eity , and dare not marrie 
tb^ daiightum forth into tht* eminliy, hut make iiiarriageb one 
with another among theinsrhoK, wlien*by all the citiaens arc 
linked tugether iti some degree of kindred affinity.’* He desciibt^s 
llie eity, and the deacription is lairly acrurate, **as toing m the 
form of an egge with the ri\er flowing round about it, and run- 
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ningi bstwaene, not p n mbb tbnMii^ iml by bndfM lying ogt 
in length ae it ii^ere in o^' ffeot bnnd Btieat.” Xbis WM tbn 
Cotk wfaioh Speuer knew whv \ the poet bniqgbt the bnde he 
uninortalued to the city on wW wm then Ifidmunmer Day, 
“Bainaby the Bright,” the day when “the mn is in hia (diearfiii 
height," June 11/92, 1694 

leU me, merehenie* danghteie, did y« mc. 
bo fair a oreatitte m >Qittr town bofote? 
iSo ^wect M> lovely, aod so auld ab she, 

Adonied with beau^ a grace and virtue's siou , 

Her goodly eyes bln sapphires bhming blight, 

Her foiehead ivory whrte, 

ITti oheckt like apples which the sun hath ruddid, 

U r kps Ukc thcincs thatming men to biti, 
htr bieeet hke to a bowl of cream uncruddid 
Why stand m htill sirgmv in aiuasc. 

Upon hei to so gace, 

Whiles 3c foEgti your funner la^ to aing, 
lo whioli thi^ woods did answer, and |tMii echo 

ifetween the year after hia luaniage cuid 1508 Speiibet wiote 
hib |vipci oil * The Condition oi iieland,'* and, though thiee cen- 
tuneh ha\e passed since the fucture wab drawn it atiU may bo 
read with mteiebt and utility **lt ib a piciute of a noble italni, 
which Its inhabitants and it** mastem did not know what to do 
With, a pictuu oi lioiiehbb mistakeb, misunderhtandingh inib- 
lule, a pictuie oi piteous misery and aufienng on tht jKirt oi a 
hel])lesb and ytt untamealile and mifubievous fiopnlatioi) --ol uii- 
lelenting and acoiiiiul iigoui on the pail ot their •^tiongci luleib, 
which 'vet wa<« absolutely irnttectual to leclaiiii ui subdue them ” 
The piteous miseiy and sufleiing have vamshed, but the mi^tiikeb, 
niiBundci standings and misrule (oi absence of rule) lemain 
Spenbcr had — like tht majoiitv ot Lnghbhiiien -little considera- 
tion lor what the Irmh might ieel, or desire, or leseiit, and thib 
lb the lock on wlurh the goserniuent oi lieland by Kingland has 
been wiecked Ciomwell, hke Bjiensci, had hm “ptot” lor the 
subjugation and jjacibc at ion of JitUnd Ills way was the way 
oi Bubjugation and extermination, but what is called hiH Hettle- 
inent proved inefiectual ab well aa niischic'iouH His land settle- 
ment, as Mr Lecky states, was the cluei ceuae of the pohtical 
and social evils of Ireland (*romwell, like the Kaiser, had the 
evil habit of taking the name of the Ijoid m vain, and the 
bntchen of Drogheda was, m his words, "but by the spint of 
GFod ” His b\stein did not endure "That cruel, but mort oom- 
plete and energetic system” (in the words of licnYl Macaulay) 
"by which Oliver had proposed to make the island tborongUy 
Enghsh was abandoned” after the Bestoration. It was the 
Navigation Act dt Charles I£ whicdi excluded the Ihah from the 
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Amuvm Md Coboitl tnde» and tiNi AoU. wbich roiued 
the loonifiil indignation of Swift, jjaAibited the wport of ttiah 
cattlo and pcovinons to Engjand^^^ 

On Ifarob 19th, 1688, Jame/ll tilled into the harbour ot 
Xinaale and landed at that anciiNit and pictiixaaqiie town aocom- 
panied by a large number of French troops A presentment m 
the CiounGil Book of Einsale of this date sets forth . ** We present 
that d6490 be nused to be paid to Oeoige Crofts, Esq , who u 
forthwith to lurmsh the French Fleet with 60 fiit oxen and 400 
fat wethers as a small acknowledgment of the umyersal thanks 
due to them from this kingdom general ioi transporiing Hib 
Majesty thither, but ficom us more particalarly, we having the 
hist blessing of His Majesty's presence m thib country, for which 
wo and our posterity will ever {Mnuse God ’* On March 14tb 
James proceeded to Cork, *‘wheie he heard mass m a new cdiapel 
lately elected near the Franctacan fnery , through the streets he 
was suppoited by twq^ friers of that order and attended by many 
others m their habito " Kinsale bad the first blesbings of hib 
Majcbt} h piebcnce and albo the labt On July Ist James was 
defeated at the Battle of the Boyne He fieil to Kmsale, wheie 
lie embarked on board a French frigate, July 9th, 1690, and 
sailed fox Bxebt On the moxnin{, of Beptembei 21bt the fleet 
conve>uig the expeditionaii foicc undei Mailborough bent to 
tapiure C'uik, bailed into its tau land-lotked barboui Before the 
hun bet, the fleet aucboiid near the bkoie ut West Pabsage, then 
a bmall village situated bcven miles from the cit> At the first 
blush ot dawn tfie force began to disembark, and, befoie the bright 
light ot the sun had set, the men and gunb weie lauded Marl- 
borough bent a summonb to the Goveinoi, ColomI Macgillicuddy, 
to Huiiendoi the ut\ He refused, ‘*and hung out a bloody flag, 
filing several ^ins’* The town was, howevei, ill-prepared to 
stand a uege or withstand an assault. The gamson consisted of 
only five thousand Insh troops The ancient walls which en- 
closed it weie not constiucted to withstand the guns then m use 
Home twelve small towers constituted the flanking defence Those 
at the four comers of the city, being bastion-shaped, were the 
inobt important and the strongest There was a break in the 
eastern wall through which a stream flowed and ships entered 
at high tide to be along the Custom House quay The entrance 
to the waterway, “called il/artm^Gate " was “defended to the 
N. by a strong castle, which staod near the site of the new 
markoi-houBe, called the Quesn*s-C^asUc, and withm the walls, 
on the ground where the present county court is bnjlt, stood 
another eastle, called the . The former was sub- 

Rstmg m the iwgn of King Jamea and tlie latter was taken 
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down in ibe year 171S« \mi honyi built on tbo gioiind. TU» 
oastte waa ftanted by Xinja^amy VIII. to WUUim Ccppingm^ 
Mayor of Oorfc, and Ua auoceteMi wbo wore to have the keying 
and ovaEseamg of the aame, till it was otheraaya diqaand 
of by latfeera patent, but I do not find it eTor was^ except that 
by K. Ckofto let's charter a part of it wee reeerved for holding 
the aaBiea for the county of Cork." At the King’s OaiUe the 
Mayors were onginally chosen. It was from these two castles 
that the anns of tiie city — two fortified towers with a diip sailing 
between them — ^were hdcen. A single street, “in wl^ two 
wheeled carriagea could paaaaeach other,” ran from north to 
south, and divided the city into two almost equal halves. At the 
north^ and southern extremities of the city were wooden 
bridges which kept up a communication with these two suburbs. 
In '^e northern suburb, a short distance from the north-eastern 
bastion, stood Shandon Castle, “built by the Barryf^ soon after 
the conquest, or, as some say, by King John" In the southem 
suburb there were two forts, called respectively The Cat and 
Elizabeth. The Elisabeth, situated near St. Fmbar’s Cathedral, 
was rebuilt in the reign of James I., “as a citadel to curb the 
msoleoce of the citixens for the future, which work was a square 
iortification with 4 regular bastions.” The Cat stood on a hill 
some ninety feet above the city and commanded the town. 

On September 25th, *90, Marlborough wrote “fVom before 
Corke” : “Wensday, b^g the 24th, 1 came^to this place, not- 
withstanding that I heard nothing of the horse, being resolved 
not to lose this good weather. Att oui ai rivall hero they hncd 
the hedges, but wear very easily beaten from them, we only lost 
8 men, and this day we are masters of a place called the Catte, 
which commands the Oastell, and the town. I hope in god m 
few days his majiste will be master of the town.” It was an 
incident which sometimes occurs in war that made Marlborough 
master of the Cat without firing a shot. “Two seamen found it 
abandoned and took possesyon of it; which is a thing almost 
incredible, that either the enemy should leave it so tamely, or 
that two men should have the confidence to attempt it, a:^ to 
boast (as they did beforehand) that they toould take it : tor though 
they perceived no shot from thence, yet at that junctnre, they 
could not in reason imagine, but that it was well provided both 
with men and ammunition.” Big guns were dragged up the hill 
and opened fire on Fort Elisabeth and the south-easteiii bastion. 
A battery was also quickly constnioted and armed at the Cat to 
enfilade the eastern walls of the city, and batteries were thrown 
up to bear on Fort* Elisabeth and the sontb^stem bastion. 
Marlborough, however, discovered, by a quick eye, that to make a 
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bffiiob in the ttoongly fortifind GmM and tako it by Bteni 
would be a difficolt woclc and cost dfehlMny hves. 

The day that the Engliah foroeflmded at PasBage Marlboioiigh 
aent meaaengen to Count Sohravemor and Geneial Tettau, who 
had under their command 900 horaot 200 diagoonai and two 
battahona of Danes, desirmg them to leave Mallow without delay 
and jom him at Goik. On the evenmg of the 28rd, Sofaravemor, 
after a march of twenty miles, reached the northem sabuib. He 
at once dispatched his Adjutant to Headquarters to report hu 
arrival. Mailborough aent the olEicer back with orders that a 
detachniont oi the cavalry should bl sent to the south side. That 
evening two hundred horbe and a few dragoons started, and, 
mossing the Lee by a lord, reached the south-west of the city 
and took up iheir quartcis at the old abbey founded by 8t. 
Fmbar, called Gill Abbey bec^ause the biuldings uere finished by 
Oil-Oeda, Bibhop of ('ork General Tettau, uitb his two bat- 
talions oi Daiieh^ readied the north-eastern suburb, and, planting 
some guns iii position, about to storm Shandon (*a8tle when 
the gariibon retired Tlic bubuib was set on fiie, and the old 
Chuich oi Our Lady, or Hi Mary’s, Bhandon, whcie now stands 
Bt Anne b» was burnt On the following day the Danes occupied 
Siiaiidon ( astle and put a battery there In the southern suburb 
a batteiy was mected near a convent of Aiigustfric Eremitra, 
founded in the vear 1420, which came to be known as the Bed 
Abbey Fiom the lotty steeple oi the church the movements of 
the besieged could hr watched Thiv battery played all Friday 
on the b|M)t 111 the eastern wall selected to be breached. Marl- 
boioiigli also tliirw up other batteries, whose fire was directed 
on the Huiith-CMstrin bastion and Fort Ehsabeth On Fnday 
evening Duke Feidinaud William ot Wirtemburg amved at 
Marlbomugh's Heudciuuiterb Charles Bmith, giving Tmdal’s 
ContinuQt^ as his authuiitv, states ’’that there was a dispute 
lor command btdweon Uirfmibcrg and Marlbamugh, being both 
Lientetiaut-GeneraJs WArtenibirg bluntly claiming it becauiw 
be was a pimce, and Marlborough with more temper, alledging, 
that the geiieial coiiiniand projierly belonged to him, both as the 
elder officer, and as ho led the tiioo|)s of his own nation ; whereas 
the Duke oi IVirtembf rq wa^ only at the head of auxiliaries : But * 
la Melltomtrc (the Huguenot brigadier^ iiiterpeHUig, the Earl 
(Marlborough) was contented to shaie the ooinmand with the 
Duke, lest the maiatuig on bis full right should retard the King’s 
service*. Acgordingly, the Karl eommaoded the first day, and 
igave the word Whfamherg^ and the Duke commanded the next 
day and gave the word MarUgirough.” 

Early on Saturday the heavy guoa were brought op the Lee, 
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flzo at a range of five hnndieSyarda from ttie eaatem v?aU with 
audh' efiect that it aocm began to fall fhit. !13iat day Count 
Befaiavemor aent lieutenant Horatio Townahend with two files of 
men to tdke poaaeBBion of the tower of 8t. Tin Bane's Oatbedial. 
whioh overlooked Fort Elisabeth. On readfaing the top they 
opened so galling a fire that they "killed the Gfovemor of the 
fort, and did other considerable execution. To remove this party 
the inah tiaveraed two guns against the steeple, and shook it 
exceedingly, whereupon the men offered to go down, but the 
brave Toumahend, with invincible courage, commanded those 
below to take away the ladder, and continued in that post till the 
fort was surrendered the next day." 

The next day, Sunday, September 2Sth, 1090, as the first rays 
of the sun began to fall on the silver Lee, the great English 
guns again opened on the crumbling wall, and Ikhe battery at the 
Cat swept the ramparts. About eight, sails were seen coming 
up the river. It ikss the Salamander, acoomxMuied by another 
sloop of war. They anchored close to the north-eastern bastion, 
and their guns were turned agamst the wall near the breach. 
About 1 p.m. the breach appeared prai*ticable, and the aasault 
was then ordered. "The Danes passed the nver to the custom- 
house marsh, and Brigadier ChurcMl marched over to the great 
mardi for that purpose , the Duke of Grafton and other volun- 
teers, with Captain Nicholas Green who was their guide, went 
with the Brigadier, and here it was that noble Duke received his 
death's wound, on the point of his shoulder, having behaved 
himself very bravely in all this expedition ; but the assault was 
prevented by the capitulation of ^e garnson." So ended the 
memorable siege of Cork. The garrison had held out bravely, 
not for forty-eight hours, as Macaulay states, but for five days. 
It was, however, an impossible task which they had undertaken, 
for the ancient walls could not withstand the new great guns of 
the English, and the possession of the commanding heights 
enabled the besiegen to sweep the city with their fire. ,The 
ixipulation oonld not long be fed on any stores that had been laid 
up in the {dace, and effectual measures had been taken against 
the throwing in of any relief. Surrender was inevitable. 

William III. subdued Ireland, and he would have governed 
it with wisdom and justice if be had not l>een forced to rule it 
in accordance with the wishes of the English Parliament and of 
the Irish I^arhament which refuesented the English colony. At 
the close of his reign the English Parliament forbade the export 
of woollen goods from Ireland to any country except England, 
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wbioh ihtqr pnetfoally t ram altering by proUbi- 

tiva dutiee. The mein indnetry^jgphto ooimtiy wm crnebed at 
a blow. The Penal Lawa-ou^ in 17(MM end 170»-&whicb 
were intended to degrade and impoverUb the OafboUcB, ocmipleted 
the rain of Iridi commeroe and agricultuAi. For nearly three 
hundred yean Bngland has been trying to remedy the iUe then 
doae« and, though at tbia tune there ate grave evils and acsandals 
to be removed in the gDven&ment of Ireland, it is absurd to suppose 
that a patriotic Irishman is bound to resent the wrongs and 
injuries perpetrated some centuries ago. Irish virriters who are 
fond of exjMfciating on tho evils wised by the Penal Code forget 
that in Scotland a Presbyterian people buffered from a religions 
Itersecution as savage. But no Scot in the present day considers 
as an mjury or personal affront the great calamitjea inflicted on 
his naticm in the distant past. The time has come for Ireland to 

** Base out tha wntten troubles from hfr braiUi 
Plndc from her memory the looted sortow.'* 

In spite of prohibitive duties and “the ferocious acts of Queen 
Anne,** the material prosperity of Cork increased. Soon after 
the siege “tho Mayors, Sheriffs and Commonalty of Her Majesty’s 
ever loyal city of Cork '* begged for permisBion to open gates in 
the wallb and to discontmue their maintenance. Leave was 
ttranted, and the bounds of the dty extended by the reclamation 
of the adjacent marshy tracts by the citizeub to whom they were 
let by the Corporation. In 1722 the rcbmlding of the Shandon 
Church (St. Anne’s) began, “and its steeple was constructed of 
hewn stone from the Franciscan Abbey, where James 11. heard 
iiiubB, and from the rums of Lord Barry’s castle, which bad been 
the official residence of the lords-president of Munster, and from 
w hence this quarter of the city takes its name — Shandon (Bean- 
dun) signifying in Irish the old fmt or castle.” The dark red 
tower, which rises tall, erect and square, contains the Shsndon 
hells, and in tho httic slony graveyard lies the body of the bright 
Celtic genius who has immortalised them. 

*' With deep afleetiun 
Aud rucoUection 
I often think on 

Those Bhendon btdie, 

Wboee efAind mi wild would, 

In the dejs of childhood. 

Fling round my erudlo 
Thfdr megie spells." 

As the yseors rolled on the ancient walls disapiieared, and the 
ehannris which intersected the city were gradually orehetl o^Tr. 

Tn 1760 the channel which occupied the centre of the Grand 
Parade, built on a reclaimed imursh, was coveted b> an arch, 
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and ibe Punde beowoe • wdUbnilt atMat. On iba 

north'aaat of the Onua4A«.^kdB there waa » daepi windbag 
atcaam, fed bg* the norCham Kwoh of the Lea. On ita banka 
howaa bad been bnilt and^uays constmoted for the boding and 
HnlMiiiig of (he TeaaelB which plied on it. In the year 1788 the 
dbannel was arebed over, and the nater highway was converted 
into the broad and winding thoroughfare of 8t. Patrick fltreett 
with Its tall houEoe bnilt in every style of acchiteoturo, and 
rendered pictnienqae by variety of colour and their uneven sky* 
line againet a soft Irieli blue eky. In some of the ancient etreete 
you may oec : — 

*' New houses, piviudl^r emiacui o'er dd, 

Conlus'dlj inteiMpersod— the old are clad. 

In flobrr state— the noa arr ga> with brick, 
lake new red buttons <fn an old bhic coat. 

Time may pcrchancc— long tunc with ohanci cnnspiu — 

To deck thf>m all in hvery of brick. 

^io aursted stockings (I liasc heard) a pair 

By comtant darning ha\«- licm t hanged to i*ilk.'' • 

The rieinp city had becoinc a centre of the growing pioviMon 
trade, and the prosperous ('otk meiehants osined a goodly number 
of ships to take their beet, pork and h\e stock acioRS the ocean. 
Arthur Young, a looht close and accurate observer, infomiM us 
that in 1776 he ** could scarce drive thnuigh the streets, no 
amazingly were they thronged ** The corn and the butter tradeh 
s^ero two imjiiortant ehnients of wealth. ( ark butter wan Ireely 
exported to the English and foieign markets *'llie trade in 
butter between i'ork and the West Indies was \ei} eonHuieiahle.*' 
Breweries of ale and |iortcr were e^tal>Hsiled and flonrishi^d, ioi 
porter IS even a more popular drink with tlic manses than whiskey. 
At a very early date the Irish were experts m the manufacture 
of vanouh sorts of ardent spints. *‘One kind, distilled from black 
oata, they called butU ceaitn, or inadtiess ot the head; another, 
from malt received the name ot Uisge heaiha (the wat(«r of hie 
— aqua rit«p — ^tbe utsge, or w'hiskey of modem times).'' Hkeai, 
in A /I Etymological Dtrttonary of the Engbeh Ijanguagr, states : 
*'(>aelic : Utsgc-heaiha - water of life, whiskey ; the equivalent of 
French Eau dc rte. We iiavc dropped the latter element, retain- 
ing only [7fsgc a whaler.” Aldeiman Dominick Boebo was one of 
the first who introduced the manufacture of the water of life 
into Cork. **Jiis inaulte-house, adjoining his garden, ia men- 
tioned in the Boehe at 1618, and elsewhere, it is stated, that 
at hia death, he left a barrel and a half of aqua mtof, worth £16 
sterling, and 80 barrels of manlte, value 20 ahilliiigs the barrel ; 
idso one great kettle for brewing, one aqua wUe potte, and one 
brass pan." Distilleries on a more imposing scale were estab-^ 
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UdMd^ Aod whidEtqr beosme the ihqale of the dfey. To 
fcqM tte water d! life, glaee fbekHrb|||We0s faimdad in OoA, and 
for many yeara the mannfaetn^TOl^te #a8 one of tie most 
thriving indnairiea. Cork plal» guM waa expoited to America and 
the Colonlea, and glasa blown in BnglanA was sent to Cork to 
be eat. The jHeces of Cork and Wai^oid cnt glass which now 
exist are relics of a lost great art. 

Cork is a commercial city with a oomiinmity in which literature 
and the arts have always Wn held in extreme honoilr. The Cork 
Library, founded so far back as 1702. beara teatimony to their 
love of literature, and it has bad a ODnmdcrable influence in their 
intellectual destimea. **Tho Cork citizens,*’ Thackeray remarked, 
“are the moat hook-loving men T ever met.” Not only in the 
lov^ of books, but in the pursuit of literature and the arts the city 
ia old and of no diminutive stature. Many of the aons of Cork 
are enrolled in that noble band of eminent physicians and Bur- 
geons who have united science and scholarship with medical skill. 
Tn all the departments of acience there ia none which baa appealed 
more atningly to Trish students than archsH^logy. The joumala 
of the nistorical and Archaeological Srx*ietioa founded in Afferent 
conntiea have increased the interest in the ancient hiatory of 
Ireland, its old lore, its primiti\e institutions, and its ancient 
rites and ceremoniea. 

There js an ancient eivic ceremony held in high honour in 
Cork — “the throwing of the dart”— which an Irish wit has 
deHcribe<1 ns the Corkagian method of wedding the sea. On 
fk^teniber 20th. 1917. at the invitation of the Tjord Mayor, a 
large coin|)anv had assembled on board the flne steamer /ntifs- 
cffrni, whose able and gallant captain had not been deterred from 
making his frequent voyages. It was a truly repreaentative 
assembly. The Convention had held its twenty-first sitting at 
Cork, and had received a most iinexpe<*ted friendly welcome from 
the “rel>el city.” Moat of the delegates were present. Here con- 
sorted the Archbishops and Bishops of the two Churches of 
Ireland, who had come In Cork on a common divine mission to 
heal the wonnds of their land. Here were noble lords, fanners. 
Nationalists, and staunch T'nionists — ^men wh«)se ancestors were 
tinged with (zrange, and men whose ancestors were tinged writh 
green. Tt was one of the fairest days of the fast dying summer ; 
the air was delicate aa only the Irish air can be ; masaea of whits 
clouds sendded across a Ay aa bine as aapphire. The autumn 
annahine qvead over billowy swells of the hills that nm down 
to the sea, and gilded the green meadows and roddy oom-bearing 
land. As we passed the meadows— -the scene of many a brilliant 
gathering in the palmy days of the Coik races— we saw the red 



mSkB ot h hngp MU&Eig. It k » Aad dt ttie iMkwy ivUbK ik 
native of the ecnunty of CkA who went to Ameriee ia boildiiiR 
~HodT 7 IVnd. H# baa a large number of aena» and, 

it ie atated^ intends te erect six tbonsa^ eottages for hia weric- 
men. The pew city by the Lee is to rejoioe in two*ohviebeB, 
apaoiona reoreation rooms, and pleasant gardens. Men were 
working at the long wharf where the steamera are to onload and 
load. A good story was told of the American mode of adminis- 
tration. Thd manager of the works advertised for a number of 
osiyenters. The wages offered were beyond the dream of avarice. 
The selected men set to work, and were pleased, hot a little 
^ surprised, at the lack of snpervision. At the dose cff a fortnight, 
'"when tlie weekly wages were paid, they were told their services 
would Du longer be required They demanded the reason ; no 
oompltint of their work had been made They were requested 
to go into an adjoining room. They went, and found a aeries of 
photographs of their daily wmk. and a striking pcture of fonr 
of bhem plaving at cards The Irish workman has acquired a 
great respect for American administration * 

On a tongue of land the picturesque Castle of Blackrock stood 
out clear against the skv as we passed If was built at a recent 
time on the aite of a circular tower erected in the reign of 
•Tames I. for the defence of the river Kt the Castle the Mayor, 
aa Admiral of the Harlmnr, held his Admiralty Court We glide 
on and come to a fine sheet of uater known as Lough Mahon, 
and from the deck, across the grey waters skimmed by the white* 
wings of the gnil, we see high hills rising into the distant ltk\ 
and woodlands sloping down to the water’s edge. On the western 
bank, at the base of some fair hills, lies the town of Passage. It 
was from Passage that the first steamer which crossed the 
Atlantic started, on April 4th, IR.'W The Striun was ”of tlie 
burthen of four bundr^ and twelve tons,** and “one dedc and 
iwo masts** Lieutenant Hichard PoheHs, Tl N., who oom- 
manded the vessel, says in his Joumdt of Voyage ; “On leaving 
Passage, about seven miles below Cork, we were loudly cheered 
by the inhabitants, together with the most respectable families 
in Cork who had assembled with warm hearts and handsome faces 
(the ladies I mean) to witness our departure and wish us suocess 
on our passage to our trans-Atlantic brethren ** On April 92nd 
he enters in his jonmal : “At 8.80 p m. this day we had the 
happiness to make land “ New York, on the arrival of the fftrtkr, 
was filled with joy and excitement. On April 24th the Mayor 
and Aldermen of the city “embarked on hwgea aaya a New 
York paper of the day, and, “accompanied by a fleet of baiges 
all bearing the American flag,*’ paid a visit to the steamer. The 
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Gi|Mii wdoomad "liie hoaunNi gin w ttf " ift true Irish fiMbion. 
**The cheer wm ebniidetit on the iMfily-Ieden table» end the 
winee eoon medf the oompeot beppy fluit ell tongoes 

were soon in motion in eommemonlioii of the gteet event.*’ 
After receiving the hoi^telity of New Tork for six days the 
aeiled on her homeward vpyage, and "on her dqaertnie 
thonsanda of people aaaembled pn the wharfs to wish her a proa- 
perouB pasaage, t^ battery salntmg with seventeen gnns, a mark 
of respect addom or never before shown to any mer^nt vessel." 
She arrived at XUmonth on May 18tb, after a boisterons voyage. 

After passing Pasaage, Monkstown, whidi has crept oat of 
a dark glen to enjoy the snnshme cl the riiore, is seen, and 
beyond it we entered a wide expanse of water ruffled by the 
fresh salt breeae. It was "The Harbour." The town of Gove — 
now changed into Queenstown — as we steamed by looked singn- 
larly beautiful, with its terrace after terrace of houses climbing 
up the side of a steep hill, its steeples, and its noble Cathedral, 
dedicated to Fit. Colman, crowning the summit. American 
destroyers — ^weird-looking craft — ^and Bntish destroyers lay in the 
harbour, and merchant vessels secure under their protection. 
When we think of the submarine menace we are apt to forget 
the dangers and trials which our forefathers had to endure. 
Early in the eighteenth century hostile privateers and pirates 
enteivd the Gove of Cork. After taking on board supplies of 
water and freah provisions, "they cut out such merchant vessels 
as they considered to be worth the trouble of carrying off ** In 
another rud, much to the delight of the sea-faring population, 
the privateers took with them the Custom house- officers, "to 
Ism them to spake French," as an Irish wit said at the time. 

From Queenstown the Innitoofra steamed down to Boohe’s 
Point, where the open sea first breaks on the land. The Mayor 
— High Admiral of the Pori— -clad in the robes and wearing the 
gold chain of liia high office, followed by the sword-bearer and 
other civic officers, glorious in their medursal apparel, proceeded 
to the bow of the riiip. The Mayor, taking the T>art in his hand, 
then said : "In assertion of the ancient rights of the Ixird Mayor 
and citixens of Cork over all places in and to which the sea ebbs 
and flows between Cork Head and the uestem part of the Port 
of Cork, and Ploer Head on the eastern part of the same port, 
and as /ar as the Castle of Carrigrohane on the western side of 
the GHy of Cork, I now cast this Dart." He then threw the 
javdin far cut into the sea. Ixnid cheers were raised, followed 
by sQenoe and consternation. The Mayor, ^ho was a famous 
oartiDoan in his day, bad thrown the Dart with sndk force that 
the string which heU it had fardEen. Modest Cork had no desire 
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to wtAhliih bar amj owr tho mdo Aftentio; • owift loonoli wont 
out, aoentotf tlu woodariM,fart, «td mto^ it to the Mioyor. 
It ii tnodw of rih«r, tipiwfiMtt gold, and it » ^ perqmato of 
the Mbyor wbo Ik^ the biglm emc office at the tune of the 
triennial hietono oemnony. 

The steamer set forth on her return joum^, and the nnmerans 
gnertB of the Txnd Mayor eat down to a grand national banquet 
—Ineh eahnon, Tjiinenck hame, and a plenteous mipply of the 
beverage brewed from barley and water. 

* A ikatfoiw rieo* x* lielsiid tm hoiip(M>ti< <hoii. 

UUagnne dhu, oh' ^ 

THiere the nhxdeacimp fruit it bursting from thi ^tUoih barlev itr, 
TTHagonp dliu oh* 

Therr hoa(> in the tiees uhtit 1 m r inibtv \a1e^ rvpand 
\iid Tie forest paths in summer are b\ falling maters fanned, 

There ii diw at high noontide there and springs in the sand. 

(>n the fair hills <\i holv Ti eland 

As the Iiutiscami threaded her \\ 9 l \ haik to Cork through the 
noble avenue of the iiver, a group of men of di\ergent leligioiis 
and political opinions stood on deck, and they ‘‘talked about 
many things ” The burning quoMion however, earefulh 
avoi^, and many good stories weie told, and “the seaguIN 
sweep past as on silvery pimonii echoing softlv out laiightei '* 
Here is one told by a young pnost 

A Catholic bishop, on a viatation, met a woman at the entrance* 
of a ceitain town, and, after the usual greeting, asked hei if s 
mission were being held in the town 

“Yes, vour Heverence “ 

“Was it well attended?” 

“Last night, vour Reverence, there was a grand congregation 
and a grand sermon ” 

“Who was the preacher?” 

“Father Flanagan.” 

“And what did he preach about?” 

“Hell, your Reverence ” 

“What did he tell you about it? ” 

“You must not tiy me too haitl on that line, \oiir Reverence 
But the long and short of it is — von would have sworn that he 
was bom and bred there ” 

The dav was drawing to a close as we approached the “fairc* 
citie.” The sun, behind a golden cloud, was going down into 
the western sea, and the most delicate tints of purple were spiead- 
ing ever the green hills When we came along the side of the 
quay we found a vast crowd— chiefly composed of the rabble of 
the city— had assembled to receive ns The welcome of the Sinn 
Feiners was far from cordial. So ended a white letter day in the 
chapter of life. Obobob FVirbbst. 
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Tbb poutkm of Turgenev among the great Busaian noveliets of 
the nineteenth oehtury has been always regarded as slightly 
equivocal. He has been called the romanticist of realism by one 
side and the realist of romanticism by the other. In reality^ he 
was, first and last, an artist who interpreted life in terms of art, 
instead of mterpreting it, like Tolstoy, in terms of morality, or, 
like Dostoieffsky, in terms of the |>at]tolagy of the human soul. 
The reformer in Count Tolstoy admittedly disdaiued artistic 
trammels, and if he interested a world audience by the peculiarly 
pagan vigour of his worldly vision, it was not of set intention, 
but almost in spite of himself. The author of Crime and Punish- 
ment, however, even in the very earliest stage of his career, was 
ronscioiiB of method in the presentation of life : “They recognise 
in me an original note (Bieliiiski and the others) which consists 
Hi the laet that 1 omj>Io> tlie method of analysis and not synthesis 
— ^that IB to say, that I desi'end into the depths, and, in examining 
the atoms, seaieh for the whole, while (logoi starts with the 
whole; and it is for this reason that he is less i>rofoiind than 
lam.“ 

But foi Turgenev ait was so iiitiinately interw*oven with life 
that any verbal explanation of bis method appeared to him mean- 
ingless. One da> Flaubert was explaining to Zola why Prosper 
Merimi^e's stile seemed to him to be bud Turgenev, who was 
present, simply laih'd to giasp aiix meaning in such a discuBsion. 
“1 go to Oka “ he exelainied, “1 hnd his house — ^that is to say, 
not a house, a hut 1 see a man in a blue jacket, patched, tom^ 
with fais bac‘k turned to me, digging cablioges. 1 go up to him 
and sny, ‘ Are xou siudi an one? ' lie turns, and I swear to you 
that in all in> life 1 never saw sueh piercing eyes. Besides them 
a face no biggiT than a luairs fist, a goat’s beard, not a tooth. 
He was a very old man.” Tiiigeiiex, m The AnnaJs of a Sports-^ 
man, entered isba after isba and saw with unjaded eyes as though 
no one, not even (logoi himself, had ever seen before. 

Superficially, indeed, he seemed to draw from the eye to the 
eye, as Tolst^ drew so often against his inner intention. But, 
in radity, Turgenev sounded depths almost as mysterious in their 
fashkm as those to which Dostoieffsky penetrated at will. His u 
the ]^iiliar power of evokmg, until me can taste almost physio- 
ally its faint and exquisite savour, a memory, a regret, a moment 
of happiness, fugitive as some troubling perfume that one catches 
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teasioiiM&t TM h«K<^ of 

iM» loonded in ill thm ind with thair ttqpla&iittoiit of 

Ufa stamped, as it wisa, upon their phyncal appearama. Tor- 
gener’a womm rosUa mysteriooaly in the twilight, aearcely 
whispering to na in paaaing, hot haunting ua, each in her maimer, 
aa memory faannts. And though Tolatoy ezplaina eTer3rthing, in- 
cluding even himself, it is perhapa the reserved Turgenev who 
suggests more. He is supreme in regarding artisti^ly those 
hidden layers of life at which Dostoieffaky tore aa with a vivi- 
sector’s knife. There are no open secrets for Tolstoy, who 
explains what is underneath in the interests of truth. But with 
Turgenev, one has to watch more closely. With him, one notices 
the lowcrin^r of an eyelash ; a chance w^ during an unexpected 
loll in general conversation is overheard, a girl's low laugh stabs 
through the shadows at scune amorottS eavesdropper, a oommon- 
plaoe question is parried by commonplace words, but a whole 
world of subterranean cross-cuirentB has been revealed for the 
instant only to be concealed immediately again. 

As a boy he had realised the penetrating charm of la femme 
nme, and years afterwards, at "the dinners of the hissed authors " 
in Paris, he would speak in his high monotme and with the Slav 
sing-song in his French, of a oouleur toute parttculUre in love. 
In each one of his novels the great artist evokes the charm of 
that eoideuT particuUhe, and even as a boy, as he proves in First 
Love, he was able to register, like some human seismometer of 
emotion, the faintest tremblings of distant passion. 

In his home at Spssskoe there was a garden, in which the young 
Turgenev was to absorb all the secrets of sumifter, the drowsy 
humming secrets of long breathless days. In more than one sense 
It was a veritable Eden, for it was here that he learnt ihroiigh 
love the bitter knowledge of life. Here, tod, he was to lose his 
confidence in a protecting Providence. "It is here in this same 
garden," he wrote from Spasskoe in 1868, "that 1 witnessed, 
when quite a child, the contest of an adder and a toad, which 
made me for the first time doubtful of a good Providence." It 
was a garden of veritable secrets, and in First Love the boy who 
loves Zinafaida discovers that a serpent has entered his Eden. 
Someone is waiting for Zinafaida in ^e pervaded darkness. FOs- 
skm, dry and baneful, has stolen into this garden oi wonder. The 
boy’s fresh love passes into morose hatred, and he will kill the 
man who has soiled his dream. Hour by hour through the night 
he watdies, knife in hand, until he sees that it ia his own father, 
who is approaching the fountain in that garden of long r^et. The 
novel is cme of actual autobiograidiy. Asked whidb of his books 
he loved best, Turgenev replied : ** First Love. It is a true slUujt 



wbloh haiyMoad jvit m I hmn g eto t ad it» aod wlioae principal 
bm mn ia sqr fottiar." 

Spniip Tomnrif la equally dk)ae to the autoUogxaphy of the 
noTchst. One day PaTlovri^ eKpeesaed hia appreciation ol thia 
nord, and Tugenev vna delighted. **The whole of that atoiy/' 
he aaid, “la true. I have hyed it and felt it peraonally. It la 
my own history.** Sanm la Torgenev at twoity-one, “liYing like 
a plant '* and not conacious that it la poaaible to hve otherwiae. 
Glancing back on him with the tender irony of memory, Turgenev 
mamtama that softness was the heynote of hia nature But on 
occasion Banm could be spirited enough, as the drunken Gennan 
officer who had taken the beautiful Italian girl's rose very quiddy 
discovered. But it is neither the duel scene, with the doctor 
yawning on the grass while the seconds arrange the preliminaries, 
nor any other incident that can ezplam the charm of thm story 
of the good love poisoned by the bad Turgenev has infused mto 
it that indefinable something of intimate personal loss that makes 
this recoid of nieuiory a vcntable pot-|x>arn of regret 

Haiquness just missed, happinesa that one has stumbled past 
in the darkness, happiness recalled for an exquisite moment won 
back against the tide of the corroding years — thw is what Tur- 
genev romniunicates as though he were whiapermg to 
individual leader his own most preciously-guarded secret. He 
gives, too, the secrets of old empty houses with creaking doors, 
sun-dned, and yet pervaded by inner shadow's All is desolate, 
when suddenly, from an abruptly opened hall doer, young 
clear laughter rings carelessly, almost scornfully, through the 
hiding-pl^s of old faded fantames Buthlessly the new genera- 
tion lays the ghosts of the old passions, only m its turn to become 
dim and unremoiubered like the pcnrtraits on those disooloored 
walls But thete is sbrnething that one can never kill m the bitter- 
sweet of remembered passion, and Turgenev has 
that something as no Jjatm auionst, either by the Tiber m 
antiquity or by the Seine in modem days, has e^er even dreamed 
of It Turgenev gave to his itscords of youth the love that he 
has confessed to have expenenced m youth alone: “But that 
very happy time has passed! Now 1 understand that love no 
more . . I have no longer that ardour of youth ; it was made 
up of that love which contented itself with a glance, with a fiower 
that fdl from her hair. It was enougE* for me to pj^k up that 
flower, ud T wras happy and I asked for nothing more.” 

Again and again such evocations ajipear m The AnnaHt of a 
^portenuMg which, to those who read doady, is as near the Me- 
story of Turgenev as even «f»t Tjove or 3prMg Torretite. One 
after the other they pass betee ns, these hurt people, from the 
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lMid(miier*t wife who bed diet etapljr too long in 

tlieo(iimtr 7 ’’toihegip^fjjf( who Wisher lover flhi*‘*weedoeni 
ibe divide’* bee come u]^ her and she must lenve him. Bui 
moelgioignuit of them all perha^ » theoaae of the dyiiwImlMrja» 
who once been a servant in the sportsman*! old home. He 
remembers her as a *‘taU, plump, puifc and white, singing, 
laughing, dancing cieatiire," but through illness and suffering her 
fsoe has become '*•^tralned Md dreadful ” The poor girl wants 
nothing for hexBell, but pleads with the son of her old mistress 
for the peasants, a<^king him ift his mother ‘‘could take the least 
bit off their rent ** This is one of the very few direct appeals 
in the work of wlindi Turgenev has said the final word : “My one 
desiie for my tomb is that they shall engiave upon it what my 
book has accomphshed for the euianci|)etioii of the serfs." 

Equallv impa8Si\c an<l ubjoctne m the method m Mumu^ tfie 
story of a dumb giant, ulio, alter having been tiieked out of the 
girl he lo\ed, uaa robbed In his owner oi his one poor possession 
—a little dog In the stoiy the seif never forgave his niistress 
for her final act of t>rannv . but in leal life, aiccordmg to Madame 
Tuigenev's adopted daughter tile giant was faithful to the end 
On one occasion, it seems, someone who had offended Madame 
Turgenev offered a blue Metoiine blouse t4» the deaf mute, who 
refused it with em{>hatic gestiiies Madame Tuigcne\ was 
delighted and ordered tho giant to piesent himself before hei A 
doeen serf girls urere told to attend to hin toilette aa though he 
were a Slav Odysseus ami the\ the maidens of Vausicaa In the 
meantime Madame Turgenev a-*ked her adopted daughter for a 
piece of blue nbbon, and ordeied her luteiidant to bnng her ten 
roubles She gieeted tlie giant with one gilt in each hand and 
as he left her presence he stiiick his breast fiercely to express 
the depth of lus fidelity and gratitude to the woman wlio bad 
grudged him his Muiiin 

That was, ind4>ed, the old Hu^sm and when, towards the end 
of hia life, the novelist n'visitcd his native land, old scenes that 
might have been taken Iroiii the |iages of mcmory/nqveated them- 
selves, so that it was hani to lieiievc that 7 he Inftali of a Sporti^ 
man, wntten some thirty years In^fore. had veritably l>anidied 
the old Bussia for evc^r Turgenev would give /Hes during which 
the peasants would swarm into their master's garden Drunken- 
ness was only too common on such oocasionsi and while the 
peasant women sang their sombre songs in front of the terrace, 
their husbands and brothers would pie-occupy tliemscdves solely 
wath vodka. Towards eleven they would meander bade to the 
village, and, alone on the terrace with his house-party, Tnrgenev 
would diseosa, much in the manner of Budin or Lavretsky, the 
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people and Ibair veal , aa .dialiiiot f r oifc Ai Bi r l^al» aoiaiiiaipaiioii . 

TTndmbftadly tbe eaitter iloriaa gate BnaAatta the intefpieta- 
tioDs of the aatiiMial life Aiat thiqr beat. He was particolarly 
aooeptable to them in Budm and Liaa» in eadi of whieh novela 
he revealed in all ita freahneaa and apontaneitj aomething deep 
and fundamental in the national character. In Kudin himself, 
however closely he may resemble Bakoonine, whom the novelist 
knew well in his student days in Berlin, there is at least aome- 
thing of Turgenev. Banin has passed from Imng hke a plant to 
onthuaiasni for Cfoetlie and Kchiller, but there la much of the 
old incapacity to ooije with life. The shabby middle-aged man, 
half student and half Bohemian, has pla\ed on the emotiona of 
an exquisite young girl as upon some delicate and aenaitfve 
mstruinent that ho is too pre-ocvupied to comprehend He who 
has nothing to give has iion everything, her heart, her life, her 
youth. Bhe is willing to follow him to the end of the earth, if 
he will only lead the \va> Biif her mother ha«> discoveied the 
idyll, and has no sympathy with this, to her, grotesque self- 
itnimdation. The giil turns to the nun (»f her heart; it is for 
him to decide. “What must we he ie|>eats. ”Of course, 

submit l^ie> do Mihinit , and the bailled hniken figure, so en- 
thusiastic for the dieum and so potiisichs to translate it into 
a<*tion. wanders on alone, to die at lant on the liameades of Pans 
for a cause in whudi he had neither hehef nor f^ven interest. 

In Liza we have, as it were, the older sister of Rudin's lost 
\atslitt, a Russian girl, who is national, without knowing that 
one can be anytliing else ‘^The Russian turn of mind gladdened 
her.*' And, like Xatahn, she will follow wilhngh and silently to 
the death the man who can lead in action as opposed to 
the man who is sure of hih own mind and his own heart. Jjavret- 
sky at least knows his own mind, and best of all his own heart, 
blit he IS not free. And in that last despairing glance between him 
and liisa wo have a love scene of life in which no wonl is s|iokeii. 
in which, mdeed, no worda are |K>ssihle The great novehst vras 
to pass on to more complex studios of Rusbian character, but 
it is not difficult to see why it was that Hushians at least loved 
the earlier novels host Turgenev was himself fvrvaded always 
by sMnething of their charm, which survived sometimes faintly, 
somatimas poignantlv, even in the after atmosphere of disillusion. 
No avocaAons of his are more sensitively responsive than those 
of these two novels, with the second of which his youth may be 
said to have finally cloaed. In his heart there survived to tbe 
vevy last two Russian figures, dsch sombre, one weighed down 
by an tnnar ooldness of hia own and the other by the external 
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imoj of lif«L Theift figuvei Mn tad Liia. tnd it it If 

no aoeUtent that ft it who ezpmM ikrt tcilivd! 

ootiAdtiiee in the kindnett of poor hunitmtjF ^ which ^Toivmmv 
peniBted to the end For this Bntnan ptychologM never yielded 
to the fatigue of those who tee too doeely and too dearly. He 
rameoibered always that in a woman's love thera is toniething 
wonderful and strange, and he, who analysed so mercilessly the 
tormented rhetoric on Bodin's 1i|i8, bowed humbly before the 
^candour of Liza’s eyes. 

In the same year that Lite was published there appeared the 
first of those more conscioudy national novds whidi one after 
the other were to be met by the scornful ndicule of contemporary 
Buasian enttes Of f)ii the Eee it ban lieen obseived truly enough 
that when Turgenev at last created a hero who was capable of 
action he was careful to make him a foreigner Be this as it 
may, Insarov, the Bulgaium, is by no means divorced from the 
old doubtful hesitancy that puisne^ e\eiy Tiiigenevian hero, even 
on the verge of action In Aiis book as in <io many otheis, it 
is the Russian girl who decides the futuie for herself and the 
man she loses It is no wonder tint In^tov tells Rlena that 
the Biiasians have hearts of pure gold and that for him, as for 
Tuigenev, thes were “the strangest the most astonishing jicopie 
on the face of the eaith ” Rlena is a dec fiei reading of ta femnu 
nme than either Natalia or liira. as she follows this dying man 
to the front, grateful for being allowed to accH^ii a liavonet for 
her marriage portion But it is only “On the Eie,** after all, and 
they wait in Venire until, from the BI*i%onic side of the Adriatic, 
the amval of a certain Renditch shall sound the signal at last 
In the meantime they listen together to La Traetafa, in which 
an unattractive-looking girl with a feeble \oice is taking the part 
of Violetta. Suddenly she “finds heihelf,” and Rlena knows, 
as she listens to that haunting “XTorir si giovane,” that the actress 
is jdeadmtf for herself, for the stricken Insarov, for all the youth 
of the world who are wounded before their time Tt seems to 
her terrible that the cold omen of death should be spoken in the 
very moment of hope But the omen is true, and when Renditch 
amves in Venice it is cmly to find Elena’s Bulgarian husband 
dead. 

For Elena there is nothing in the world now, but she will bury 
her hero m Slavonic soil, and she leases for Zara with hia ooipse. 
From that moment she is lost to us But somewhere in that 
atmoqphere, so impregnated with the Latin and the Slavonic 
genius, Elena must have continued, while life was in her, the 
qplendid traditions of her race oAnd if “Morir si giovaae** bad 
become the motto of On Ae Fee, it waa still left to this Bussian 
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gw to OmUk OB Uaol iMliod «l ioqpinag on aaemy* and to 
dolwd tho nanunj of o dood lofrf||^fa^itoid of the eonae 6t an 
oppraaaod mlkm. And while die uvm. whether on that Dal- 
itiolion oooa t 4iBe» or in the Heraegovhiai» her infloenoe must 
haive atolen all oiiknowiiigly into anonjrmone dnaty lirea. She 
waa, indeed* the Bnaaian woman incarnate of whom Tingenev aaid, 
at one of the Magnj dinnem : ** Aucnne autre ne pent aimer d*an 
amour anaal abaoln* auaai dMntdreaad. Bile aime le people* et 
die va dona aea range aana {diraaea ; die ra et die le aert ; die 
a'enfottit dana on village ; eile oublie aa piopre peraonne, ae yafnae 
toote affeetkm peraoonelie, et mdme la maternity.** 

Nearly twenty yeara after the publication of On the Eve Tor*- 
ganev gave a yet more aombre comment on Huada’a unprepared* 
neaa for liberty. Kirgtn Sotl la a Turgenevian tragedy of a 
Bnaaian Hamlet who ahoote liimaelf becauae he cannot fcoe 
realities. Here, aa naual, it the girl and not the man who is 
efficient in confronting life as it ia, and iD\duntarily die ehooaea 
aa her leader, not the stricken eill-teae poet, but a veritably new 
type of Bueaian* si ho bed abeorbed the practical qualities of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, flolomin, the factory manager, however, waa 
not the drat new type to be e\ohed bv the author of Smoke 
In 1861 Turgenev aettlfsd down in Baden-Baden, near the 
Viardota, to continue hia ficncs of atudiea of the national character, 
which won for him a place at the dinner-table of the biased 
authors In the drat of these, published in 1861 . he exaqierated 
two generations of his compatriots Only his dd enemy, 
Doatoieffaky, aet*nied to him to comprehend Faihere and Sone^ 
and he replied to it by hemons, a novel in ahich Turgenev is 
viciously caricatured Turgenev’s creations in this book are 
without the demonic energy of Hostoieffaky’s posaeaaed ones, but 
Basavoff has niidouhtedly the permanent stamp of living indi- 
viduality. Aske«1 whether he had photographed him from con- 
temporary hfe, the novelist replied - **No, that ia not true. That 
particular type had drendy absorbed me for a king tune when, 
in I860, while travelling in Germany, I met in a railway earrisge 
a young Russian doctor. He was consumptive, tall, with black 
hair and a bronzed complexion I made him tdk* and waa 
aatonidied at his keen and original opinions. Two hcnira after- 
wards we sepsraled, and my novel was done.** 

So absorbsd was TuigsBev by the conception of this world- 
famed Nihilist type that, while he was writing Faihete and Sons, 
he kept a Journal of Basaidt : **If I read a new book* if I met 
en interesting man* cr even if an event of importance* politied or 
took place* 1 would enter it always in iUs Journal ftom 
the point of view of Baaaroff . The result was a very vdominous 
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<fcpiig*l* *iowb» fcat tiie <*•*« flCJ^Bnwn 
abMoji; ind trithoot tliftt Torgener ■ migio wm not 
!i«^ v^ Madame OdiMioff, who kured Bwunsff to e littto 
wbile, io drive him away. Turgenev bee given in one of hia 
letoie to laet analyais : '^Madame Odinteoff ia alao aa liMe in 
love with Basaroif aa with Aready. How ia ii tot yon do not 
see it{ She ia yet another.iype of our lazy einoiireaa ladiea, of 
: the women of the noblesse. The Couitesse de Sattis has undm*- 
stood her lery. well. Odintzoff wished at first to caress a wolf 
(BtorcC) ao tot he might not bite her, then to Gareas the eurly 
head of a youth and to remain always stretched out on her sofa." 

Tixiifenev admitted that it was precisely the spell of the mon- 
daine that appealed most powerfully to himself, but undoubtedly 
he is at his best when portraying the young Uussian girl. And 
it was because she was not the heroine of Smoke that Riusian 
critics maintained that he who had so often failed to give them 
what they wanted had in this instance failed to give them what 
they aspeeted. Smoke was publislied ten years liefore Firgiti 
Soil, Imt, none the less, it may be accepted in an inner sense as 
the final word of experience from this sombre obm^rver for whom 
Nature remained to the very end la grande indiffvrente, l^nlike 
Fathen and Sane, On the Eve, and Firofm Soil, there is in it 
little of political importance beyond what attaches to caricature. 
Unlike 'Budin, its hero is wholly detached from the glamour of 
generalitieB ; unlike Lavretsky, he wanders fn>m the central belief 
in the unostentatiouB immediate duty which lies close at hand for 
every one of us. Its hero is not the detached observer of The 
AnnaU of a Sporttmcn; still less Is be in harmony with the 
central fii^re of The Diary of a Superfluous Man. Bui in the 


vary deepest sense this novel is Turgenev's lost comment of emo- 
tiopal experience. At once personal and objective it shows better 
perhaps ttan any other cd the novels his curions blending of intro- 
apeetioB with the most remorseless scnitiny of the Rnssiaa 
character. Not to nothing bad he been dbserving in Baden the 
advance guard of those emancipated exiles whose rage of rhetoric 
was to galvanise Old Europe through the sluggish arteries of 
Holy Busna. 


In most of the novels we are plunged almost immediately into 
the curiously seductive but enervating atmosphere of Roaua. 
PerhaiMB a traveller has returned unexpectedly after a long 
Absence in Bumipe. and easily, imperoeptibly almost, the ideas 
of the New Bossia, always of the future, come into laiy contact 



to nuuetjr Totyuitiii^ bu obii«m« whom lio hai^ ]qu>wn 
hood. EDbe and her outit m tqs moot him m Biden-fiiii^,^ 
then all three will reiiirn to Boma and Uve peacefii&j^ and 


happily, as H aeepoi. Litvinov'a position, indeed, k idmosto^ 
same as Sanin'a at Franktot, yean and yean before, hot that 
is only on the adrface. Sanin had been like an open page ^pan 
which nothing had been written, but on LitTinbT there had been 
idready stamped the impress of a complex and dangmns 
personality. 

He had known and loved Irina when she was a young girl. 
She had failed him then, and now, years afterwards, be goes back 
to hk hotel to be greeted with the familiar perfume of heliotrope, 
the same flower that he had given her at the very moment when 
she was passing out of his life. The perfume haunts him, 
dragging him bark w'ith physical insistence to the first fresh love 
of youth. The next day he meets Irina again. She is the wife 
of a rich Cl^neral now\ but she has room in her heart for thp man 
whose gift of be1iotrc>|)e she has returned with so subtle an evoca- 
tion of mutual memories. Of course, he forgets the ties of 
honour, the path of duty, and eveiything else that had spelt 
out the meaning of manhood to him. He loves her and her only, 
and together they must hum their boats and fulfil their destinies. 
But Irina, who had hedged in the lottery of love, does not fail 
to hedge in the lottery of passion. Certainly, they must love 
one another, but wisely, discreetly, without shame, and, above 
all, without sacrifice. Litvinov, however, will have none of this; 
and he tells her abruptly that the comedy betw^een them is over 
and that he is going away. 

The next morning, wearing her maid's shawl, and with her 
hair dishevelled, Irina watches him at the station as he takes 
hk seat in the railway carriage. Her eyes plead to him to sftky, 
ptmamag him anything and everything, if only he will stay. 
Without a word Litvinov points to the seat beside him, and the 
waman knows w'ell the meaning of the challenge. For an instant 
she hesitates, aid then the train whistle sounds, and the man 
who toves her, to bis own dishoponr, the dishonour that means 
so little to fa^, k home away alone. In that railway journey 
there is symbolised the whole life and work of Ivan Turgenev. 

. The ^airi dashea pa^ Bastadt and Carknthe ; Bmhsal k left 
far tuAind, bbt still drsmns of the smoke in which every 
a^iimtion of hk life has ended* It k art until Heidelberg k 
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iMolMa ibrt liu mMMM mwA* k liMlm Than 

■etnalitiaa am nona athar^lni tha oM Badaa (QKttnam wha 
have nugrated to Heiddl^ and are now dawitoBg fiam tha 
Btaltoa platform hunlta at this aeaplio who baa laflaad to haliera 
to tha hopes of tha Riiana to ba. Litvinov aaswan aothtog. 
jfae him this, too, ia part of the umvanal amoka of life. M 
them rage and feet for a little ; tiiej to their turn will ba swept 
Ska so maap snwka addiaa into noittungoMa. And as ha a 
whirled away feom them tiieia is bat one word to tha brain and 
• heut of Litvinov— smoke. Bot though every hope seemed to 
be strangled within him, there remained for liitvinov that mer> 
oifol renewal which man is permitted by nature to share with 
bar other manifestations of hfe Healing comes to him with 
the certainty of q>nng, and his heart renews itself skraly os the 
seasons themselves are renewed Oradtully tha old poison falls 
away from h««w and he is able at last to return sane and healed 
to the faithful compassion of the young girl to whom he had 
been on his side so faithless She, at leavt, in this world of 
smoke is stainless and real 

It is by no accident that in one novel after another it is the 
purifying love of a young giii that ledeems and alleviates and 
sustains The novelist himself in the last days of disillusion 
was to exclaim “One hav no more right to life, no mote desire 
to live . . . You speak of rays of glory and of enchanting sounds. 
. . . Oh, my friend, we are the vibrations of a vase, broken long 
ago *' And when he detected ab<4>lntely the beginning of the 
end, Turgenev uttered these wonls, which may be said to 
illomtoe ^ work as well as his life “I believe that I can find 
tiie explanation of that in the fact of ni> inability, now absolute, 
to love.” 

In Bussia, m Baden, m Pans, they come to him, these heroines, 
who are bke no others to modem hteratiire, whispenng the frosen 
seeteto of the steppes. In their presence the oosmopolitan analyst 
of human passion tosea the last vestige of hie hesitating, often 
rocioBe, irony, filled with an almost shy reverence before these 
courageons and exquisite beings who are telling the world through 
him what Bussia means. In no one ot hie ^ks has a heroine 
feiled her kver to the moment of danger. In no one ci his books 
has it been the woman who has hesitated on the verge of action. 
Everything that Tnrgenev denied to his often stricken heroes he 
granted to fnll measure to those blonde and candid dsughtm cf 
the North, for whom love and self-aaerifice are a mngle idea. 

But cf En^idi sentimentality to the oidinaiy sense Tuigenev 
knew nothing. The Bumisna are by temperament diedatoful cf 
its mild ooDoeasions, its compromises, its make>belieTe. They 
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njwt Hi pMriaM, it! itw^ iMt ibm lU, ilt ilMtj 

With iMHiwim adwHiti, m with 
thdr oii];f «qpMh in ao ottny ntp 4 ^, tile iiMterti, km 
elwnyi MMehted vitii anfering. Hen, agaiOi however, tiie time 
gnat Boaaiaa naliata of the nmeteanth oeatoiy differ pnCmndly 
in tiieir pnaentation of life. T6 Ttiatoy the furtive Uaae of a 
Ifoung giri'a love was ahvaya menly the atarting’point of tiie 
m iohrm fit maternity. To Doetdeffaky H was eaantially an 
abnormal exeitaiion of the brain, painful whether it led doan- 
Varda to the dq^ of ataviam or upwarda to tiie remoteat 
afttritnal beighta. Aa for Turgenev, in thia, aa in every other 
rotyiect, he remained priinanly an artiat and clung connatenfly 
to hia delicately mereifnl analyna of that eouleur Umte particH* 
bfre which had m each caae Ha own poignancy. 

It waa for Tolatoy to ntell the loveniliory (rf Andromache. It 
uoa for Doatoieffaky to reveal again the aoul of Phaedra. But 
* only Turgenev could have interpreted the nobleat unwritten love- 
•ttory in the world— that of Antigone and flaemon 
In the rliaoa of world eventa the centenar}' of Turgenev'a birth 
liaeaed almoat unnotired a few months ago. PcrhaiHi, when the 
(■entenary of hia death i«> ivlebrated in leei tioubled daya, it vrill 
be realia^ that no hnnian being predwtod more unerringly the 
inner failure of the Buhmuiu Revolution than did the author of 
On thf Kvt and Virgtn Soil. 




DR. «)H*n3Q^ woum. 

"If I had no dutiin and ho ratecaieato Intm wcMdd apen^ 
my tune hi drinog briskly in a poat-idhaiae wafh a preMy wcanan,” 
No one cbnld . have aaid that nnksa he were a feminiat, by 
wbibh 1 underatand, lightly or wrongly, a ntan who ia really* 
jfond of womenj iand, like all men who are fond of women, John- 
aoii was content^ with them as they are. He was no idealist of 
and would have snbscribed cheerfully to the appeal of 
the distinguished novelist who made her beroina exclaim : 
**ljove me for my faults and I shall never disappoint you.*' 

The monstrous legend of ethereal beings who flit elusively 
superior through our sordid lives, clamantly superman and essen- 
tially supernatural, a sort of compound of an early Vietman 
angel and <Hie of Sir J. Barrie's fairies, would have had no place 
in his philosophy. 

This grotesque fantasy was, it is almost unnecessary to say, 
invented by man — it would never liave occurred to a woman to 
be ashamed of her sex — and ni^ only invented by men, but by 
men who disliked women. As Voltaire said of Providence, if he 
had not existed it would have been necessary to invent him ; wi 
these poor creatures to whom the real woman means nothing, 
met a similm: necessity by inventing something to take her place 
and evolved this highbrow hybrid. 

The learned Doctor, as learned in human nature as in books, 
had no such illusions. He knew their faihngs; their perpetual 
envy of our vices, their lack of integrity in matters of business ; 
that they did not do things well, but, like the dancing dogs, the 
thing was that they did them at all, and all the rest of it. No 
man ever understo^ women betite, and therefore no man was 
evor more popular with woman. From Kitty Clive to the beau- 
tiful Duchess of Devonshire all liked him, with the possible 
exception of Mrs. Boswell; and what woman ever really cares 
for her husband's best friend, even if he happens to he. a man? 

Women as a sex are material and unromantio, and naturally 
bate being idealised. Nothing is more tedious than to be put 
upon an unsuitable pedestal. A halo that does not fit is almost 
aa bad as an unbecoming hat. The female mind likes mbn who 
like women, and with its native shrewdness it sees that the real 
though unconscious motive of the idealist is hatred of bis feltow- 

creatiiires, and just as unconscious had maimera are the woral 

* 1 . ■ 
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It li in pBEioit of idaoli tbat win mige fhi world, and mry 
idnliit hu a pcitab b nek and thnmb^oraw ia hb dmang- 
!»«• As Anstok Fniica says: **Bobeqp»em was an optimist 
who belisTsd in irirtae. It yon want to make men perfect, yem 
endf like Bobeqnsmt by desirixig to guillotine them. Marat 
beliBTed in Justice and* demanded *200,000 heads.’* 

Idealists haye always been the enemy, social and national, 
from Hobequem to the Oerman Empeior. 

That most great men have remarkable mothers is a popular 
theory, and Boswel! tells os Johnson’s mother was a woman of 
distinguished understanding. An understanding manifest more 
in chfuracter than culture it would seem. 

For Johnson says of her: *'My father and mother had not 
much liappiness from each other. I'liey seldom conversed, for 
my father could not bear to talk oi his affairs, and my mother, 
being unacquainted with books, (*ared not to talk of anything 
else. Had my inotlier been more literate, they had been better 
companions. She might sone'times have introduced her unwol- 
ef»nie to|>ie viith more succes** if she could have diversified hei 
contersaiion. Of hufuiiess she had no dihtinct coiu*eption, and 
then'fon* her discourse uas composed onl\ of complaint, fear, 
and suspicion.’ \i any rate, she had enough learning to teach 
him to spell. 

He eomplaiiib “She uas e\er iiu}inrtiuiate with leganl to iiei 
feiirb <ff spending moie than hlie could afford, though ^he never 
am\(*d at knowing intw much that was”; a fault iHuninon. us 
the Duedor jxiints out, to most women wisi pride themselves on 
their ei'onomy. She was certainly of a cMre^il habit, for when, 
as a child, I hr. dohnson'ato m much of a hoiled leg of mutton 
at his Aunt Ford’s that “^he umhI to talk of it,” his mother was 
of opinion that “it would hardly ever be forgotten.” Pr. John>oii 
thought her iiiiiul was afterwards eiilurged. 1'«i this end, as a 
child, he did liis best, for coming a<’ross a lussage in one ol 
Fables, where it is said of suiiie man that “when he 
hated another he made hmi nch’*— this, he says, T repeated 
emphatteatty m niy mother’a hearing, who could never conceive 
that riches could bring any evil. He adds: “Bbe remarited it 
ae 1 expected,” whetim with effect or not we can only surmise, 
Imt we know thie. His father discouraged his wife from keep- 
ing oompeny with ifaeir neighbours on the ground that tea was 
v«y expensive, sod that Mrs. Johnson lived to Mty that if her 
time were to pass again she would not comply with **siich un- 
iocial injunotions.” At any rate, she was a devoted mother. 
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field ahe poei^^ be ooeM permiade no aitoiBer to utAniakie 
tte cm ajpi^^ beloved in ber oirale. 

OnJtbe and ino&tet seem to bave btt it of 


fairly well; if |^r home life waa not at: ideal aa the Bnmeya, 
. \^yir}ma he mote with claasical dignity : -‘01 this ocmiMaiguineoiis 
nieie^ X have bad never much expmmioe, but it a^peara to 
' nui one of the great lenitivea of life.** 

^ere ia a mysterious phase of infantile developinent known 
as “taking notice.*’ and almost 3>r. Johnson’s first recollection 
was of a woman, and a very great lady, when he waa taken, at 
the age of two, to be touched by Queen Anne for the King's Bvil. 
whom be was able to recall in a confused but somehow a solemn 
recoUection of a lady in diamonds and a long black bood. 

But it was while Jdinson was at Stourbridge 8choc»l, where 
he went at the age of fifteen, that he had his first romance, 
^e details are obscure. The young lady, from interna] evidence, 
would appear to have had the agreeable name of Belinda, and her 
birthday insfAred the following lines : — 


•‘This tributary vena reeetre my fair, 

.Warm ivith aa ardcat lorcr'a fondest prayer—' 

May this retuniog day fnr ever fiad 

Thy form more lovely, more edotaed thy mind: 

AJi palav. ei( earev. may favotiing heavrn retru^w, 


All but the aweet solicitude of love.*’ 


It is often forgotten that Br. Johnaon in )iia youth waa a wel- 
OQBM viaitor to many of the leading fitmiliea of Lichfield, and 
it was in the agreeable society of that cathedral city that bis 
affections became maturely engaged. A great lichfield friend 
waa Gilbert Waimriey. wbch though a WI^ ‘^hrith all the viro- 
lence and malevolence of hia party.” had a moat agreeable riatar- 
in-law, Molly Aston. 

The Doctor undoubtedly bad a very ieader laeU^ for MMly 
Aston and with good cause : “Molly waii a beaui^ and a aebotor 
andi a wit,” sltboagb she shared ibt dqplorriM of her 

brother-in Jaw, and talked “idl in praise of Sberl^ ” whicb pi^ 
voked the Latin epjgram which Mrs. ISwide.tiraaiiatotod^^^ " 
trandaM very well 
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**Bh$ WM th« loTttUiit cMrtim 1 emr he daekred, and 
yean af torwanda oonihaaed ihal the faanpiMk period of Us past 
life was the year in which he spent a whole evening with MoUy 
Aston. 

I have always wupected that the Stella of his Odist on the 
Sfosons was hblly Aston. The poem is oharacteristie. We find 
his oominon sense proof even against the tender passion. Con* 
trary to poetical precedent, there is no loveenaking in an BngHsh 
qaing. No dalliance for reasonable people in an east wind. On 
the contrary, as an nnhappy victim **whom to beds of pain 
arthritic tyranny consigns/' he implores Wisdom m the ab- 
stract — 

“ Hii twelhng psinoos to ecmpose 
Aad susU ih^ Ofbck of the heart '* 

liCt us do the hner justice , no one can help uric acid, but he 
IS only Hailing for the warm weather 

Jn midMuminer a far diffcient note is stiuck . — 

** Gome, Btallo, quoen of all ny heart, 

Cosee, horn to fill ito feat deeivee. 

** Ijet me ahen nature ealls to reet 
And bluehisf skies the moni foretell, 

Sink on the down of 6iel1a*s hreesi, 

And bid the weking world farewell.*' 

Autumn dof^s not iiioi his ardom. but like a piudent tactician 
In* hringk up liik rowerves — 

“The gispo rrassm* 

My SMIa with aew charms shall f^om 
And eieiy bbas in wine shall meet *' 


So in Hinter - 

'* list lore his wonted wiles employ 
And o'er the season wine praeail " 

And above all we are implored to remember 

*' That Tune hfeVi dreary winter brinf(s"— 

ud the niond not fotgotten 

“OBldi thik, A Mtoh tb. hrwMlwrt iioiir 
baftwr. wb OMUMt m i* 

Lite . ibart mmmet, mm . flmw. » 

B. tew. alwt imr wM b. tew,” 

Notliiiif will panoade ma tbat (baae are nol (he aaaaoBa of 
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thAt ftakoos year— "tte bBppieift period of his life/’ when ho 
spent a whole ewii&g wjl|lnBI6U]r Aston. 

Mrs. Thrale, wilAi the connge of her bsk, asked what Mrs 
Johnson thought of Molly Aston. *‘She was jealous, to be sure,” 
said he« ’'and teased me sometunes when T would let her, and 
one day, as a fortune-telling gypsy passed us . . she made the 
wenoh look at my hand, but soon repented her cnnoaity— for so 
said the indiaereet sybil — ' rour heart is divided between a Betty 
and a Molly Betty loves you best, but you talm most 
delight m Molly’s company When 1 turned about to 
laugh 1 saw m> wife was crymg — ^pretty charmer, she had no 
reason 

And at ary rate Molly luained a naval oflioer, but I iancy 
Mrs. Johnson must have been more nervous of Molly than Mrs 
Vitzherbert, to whom Johnson turned for consolation, altlioiigh 
Miss Aston's successor had "the best understanding ’* the l>octor 
had ever met with "in any human being." 

What knowledge of the sex Johnson shows in his epitaph upon 
her * How well one knows the t>pe ^ 

She died, and her husband felt at once afflicted and reliancd 
One hardly needs to he told "Her beautv had more in it of 
majesty than atti action, more of the dignity of virtue than the 
vivacity of wit " Not that Johnson liked foolish women "Sf>nie 
cunning men choose fools for their wives thinking to matiagt 
them, but they always fail . . . Depend upon it. no woman 
IS the worse for sense and knowledge " F\en his finsting i oiii- 
panion "should be one who could understand me and could add 
something to the conversation", but there are hrints "Sup- 
posing a wife to be of a studious oi argumentative turn it would 
be very troublesome. For instance, if n woman should con- 
tmually dwell upon the Aiiun hereby/' and iK«riia|>s Mi Fit/ 
herbert vras one of those men "who in general is hc*tter plcasiHl 
when he has a good dinnei on his table than when his wife 
talks Greek * " 

Next there came in virginal snocobsion Miss ITill Ikxitby, wIki 
looked after the children at Mrs Fitzherbert's death. Johnson 
says she somewhat disqualified herself for the duties of this life 
by her peipetual aqniwtiona after the ^ext But, none the less, 
he contended with Ijord Lyttelton for her favour. The peer 
gamed the temporal advantage, but Johnson enticised hia poetry, 
so it may be said to have been a drawn battle ; and we hear that 
at her death he was distracted with grief, and his fnonds about 
him had much ado to calm the vidence of his emotion 

Johnson himself told Boswell that his first love was a Mrs. 
Careless, a dergyman’s widow. It dropped out of hie mind 
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impeioAptibly, “bat she and 1 ahall always have a kiiidiiait for 
eaA otiSar." ia p 

Of her ha says again : “If I had nuurried her it might have 
been as hapi^ for her.” 

Like the man who disbelieved in ghosts because he had seen 
so many, his affections had been too often engaged for him to 
accept the thecxry of affinities in love. “One, and one only ” 
was no part of his lover's creed. And it was with reference to 
Mrs. Careless that he answered Boswell's “Pray, Sir, do yon 
not suppose that there are fifty women in the world with any 
one of whom a man may be as happy as with any one woman 
in particular? " “ Aye, Sir, fifty thousand ! *’ and adds a belief that 
marriage would in general he as happy as if they were idl made 
by the Tjord Chancellor upon considered judgment, without con- 
sulting the parties concerned. 

In spite of fhis admirable theory, “his own was a love match 
on both sides," but though Johnson lost his heart he kept his 
head. It appears “Mrs. Piniier was a romantic w'oman and had 
got into her head that a woman of spirit should use her lover 
like a dog " So when they nide from tlie chnrch, “at first she 
told me I Hide too fast and she could not keep up with me, and 
when T rode a little slower she passed me and complained I 
lagged behind." 

This was the critical moment in Johnson's married life. How 
admirably it is met. “Tf it is commonly a weak man who 
marries for love," he was not one of them. “I was not to be 
maile the slave of caprice, and T resolved to begin as T meant 
to end. T therefore pushed on briskly till T was fairly out of 
her sight . . and I contrived that she should soon come up \iith 
me. When she did I observed her to be in tears.” The victory 
was won and liis married happiness placed on a firm basis. He 
was cruel only to ho kind : he remembered in his moment of trial 
that women “give great offence by a contemptuous spirit of non- 
compliance on petty occasions. The man calls his wife to walk 
with him in the shade ; she feels a strange desire at that moment 
fo sit in the sun He offers to read her a play or sing her a song, 
and she calls in the children to disturb them or addresses him 
to seise that opportunity of settling the family account. Twenty 
such tricks vriil the futhfullest wife in the world not refuse to 
play, and then looks astonished when the fellow fetches in a 
mistoeas.” 

As far as one can ascertain they were very happy together. 
Rhe would sweep hia house, which annoyed him, and he did not 
alwaya like her dinnera; still, there were the makings of a 
suMeoafnl husband in one who said : “No money is better spent 
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tl»|a lAut is paid oat far daoMitic wttfaftinllwt— ■ mm ii plaMril 
his wife is drest ss mU ss PMfh mA s irifs is pls sie d As 
is dnsk**; but, ss he poiats ent idfh sdniniUs snse : "Less 
sad lasRis^ ste diflsmt slsles. nwss srfao sis to snSsr ths 
syils together sad to suffer often for the sske ol one saothsr, 
soon low thst iendemsH of look sad fhst benerolence of mind 
which snw from ^ pactkipstion of nniningied {deesote sad 
exenaiTe samseoient.'' Dhst thej diqpnted peq^etnslly, ss he 
told ICw ^nursle. I think is merefy the literary oiqplisas. One 
of thaw phiBSW whioh w often mided the fOlthfoI Aont Uteiaiy 
housdxdds. 

He slwsys impresew oa thow oontemidating mstrimony: 
"Now yon ere going to merry do not expeot more firam life than 
life will afford. Ton may often find yonredf ont of hnmonr and 
yon may often think yonr wife not etndione enongh to please you, 
sad yet yon may hare reascm enongh to ooneider yonrwlf as npon 
tile whole very happly married.” 

Frsetical always, as he liked women for what they are, to he 
tolerated marriage beeanw he entered into it with hia eyes open. 
He had no illnaionB. "It is so tar from being natnral for a man 
and woman to live in a state of marriage, that we find all the 
motives whioh they have for remaining in thst eonneetion and 
the restrunts which eivilued society imposw to prevent separa- 
tion, are hardly snfltoient to keep them together ” 

Still, his view is : "Even ill-assorted marriages were prefer- 
able to cheerlem celibacy.” for, as he points ont elwwhere : 
"Marriage has many pains, bnt oeUbacy no ^easnrw ” And w, 
tondung men, "Marriage is the best state for man in general, 
and every man is a worse man in propor ti on as he is nnfit for 
the msiried state.” On ‘the duties of married life he is eom- 
mendably soond. Excuaw for infidelity are "miserable stuff”: 
the erring wffe is what Ae is, and tiiere is an end of it “To the 
ooDtract of marriage, besides the man and the wife, there is a 
third party. Society, and, if it he considered as a vow, Ood, and 
therefore it cannot be diswlved bv their consent alone Laws 
are not made for partienhur eases, bnt for men in general ” 

Apart from the religions asp^, a woman who breaks her 
marriage vows is much more criminal than a man who does. 

His admitAle common senw points out : "Confusion of pro- 
geny is the essence of the dfenoe. A man, to be snre, is eriminal 
in the sight of God, bnt be does not do his wife a material iiqniy 
it he dow not insoit her. If, for instance, fmnmem wantoimew 
of ai^etite he steals privately to her chambermaid. Sir, a wife 
ought not greatly to'reaent tins. I would not receive home a 
daqghter wto bad rm away from her huaband on that aoeonnt." 
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On tbe qneftton o( beauty he ie eondnihre : it ie a wj 

foolidi leeelution to leiolve not marry a pre tty ifoman. 
]teiity ie of itedf very estimable. No, Sir, 1 mold prefer a 
pretty woman unless there are objections to her. A pretty 
woman may be foolidi, a pretty woman may be wicked, a pretty 
woman may not like me. But there is no such danger in 
managing a pretty woman as is apprehended. She will not be 
persecute if die does not invite persecution. A pretty woman, if 
she has a mind to be wicked, can find a readier way than another, 
and that is all.** v 

About Mrs. Johnson there is a great conflict of evidence: 
Macanlay deacribea her as a **diort, fat, coarse woman, painted 
half an inch thick, dressed in gaudy cokuirs, and fond of exhibit- 
ing provincial airs and graces.** 

Yet Mrs Thrale — and one may surely trust a woman to be 
impartial in her criticism of a friend's wife — says a picture die 
saw of her at liichfidd was very pretty and that her daughter pro- 
nounced it very like. A contemporary describes her as still hand- 
some at the time of her second marriage, a ladv of great sensi- 
bility and worth, and so handsome that his aascxnates in letters 
and wit (with doubtful tact one would have thought) were often 
very pleasant with him on the strange disparity winch in this 
respect subsisted between husband and wife 

There is a coloured print dated 1768 in a collection of the 
correspondence of Ramuel Bichardson, edited by Anne Letitia 
Barbauld, of the Pantiles at Tunbridge Wells, in which T)r. 
Johnson and his wife appear. The lady certainly makes a 
handsome figure. 

Her detractors assert that this is another Mrs Johnson, the 
uifc of a local doctor of the period, but T believe the balance 
of testimony is against them. 

She must have been what is known as n good sort, because 
the £800 she brought Johnson as a fortune he lost in the school. 
They were reduced to the grente«>t |Hmiiiy, and she never seems 
to have reproached him with the fact, and the best tribute to her 
memory la his grief at her loas. We all rememher how he could 
only work after her death in one^room in the house, because it 
was the only one die had never used Those who laugh at the 
idea of a love-matdi should remember, of his four qualifications 
for a wife, the first, eirtiie, was hers undoubtedly. Monty she 
had, the last. There is evidence of her irA, and, if the above 
extracts are correct, ahe had some claims to the third — heauiy. 

On her tombslone his epitaph inclndes **formoaa,” and although 
we know “in lapidary inscriptions a roan is not on his oath," T 
think the balance of evidence is on the decorative side. 
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Her view of Johneon wm that he woe the moot aeneible torn 
she era* met. Johneon'ik Metment of her was kindnen itidf, 
80 kiiid that HawkinB could only explain it by the theory that, 
if “not diBsembled, it was a leeeon he learnt by rote, and that 
when he practised it he knew not where to stop, till he became 
ndicubus.” But then we know what Hawkins was. In a oon- 
troversy with an olH friend he made devastating use of the 
accident that his opj)onent had a red-haired parlonr-maid, and a 
man who is capable of that is capable of an^hing, and it is an 
admitted fact that he never saw Mrs. Johnson. Hawkins even 
insinuates that there was a separation between them at the time 
of Johnson's association wi^ Ravage. An idea which prob- 
ably arose from the fact that owing to poverty Johnson was 
unable temporarily to keep house, and Mrs Johnson was har- 
boured by a friend in lodgings near the Tower. 

Boswell, it is tnie, suggests that Johnson's conduct, after he 
came to Ijondon and met Riivage, was not as celibate as it had 
been and subsequently was lk)Bwell, however, seems to have 
attached undue importance to Johnson’s expressions of lemorse 
and apprehonsinn on the approach of death. 

Johnson had a meticulous conscience always, and, unduly 
severe on himself, was in his moods of melancholy inclined to 
be morbid in his retrospection. 

His wide tolerance and human sympathy inclined h'im to com- 
pany of all sorts. His friendship with Bet Flint, “generally 
slut and drunkard, occasionally whore and thief,*' could easily 
be misunderstood. 

Johnson's attitude towards women of the town was one of the 
most interesting phases of his attitude towards the sex. They 
interested him ; be would take them to taverns and hear their 
stories, and, one may be sure, helped them when he could on 
their way, and tried to make the crooked way straighter. What 
a splendid instance of bis fearless generosity is the story of his 
picMng up the half-naked and apparently dying woman in Fleet 
Street and canying her home. When excellent reasons were 
giv^D him far turning her out, how fine his answer ; “That may 
be as much her misfortune ^ her fault; 1 am determined to 
give her the chance of a reformation." As Goldsmith said, “the 
fact of being miserable was enough to ensure the protection of 
Dr. Johnson." 

How he kept his word and with what success is knowm to all 
students of his life. 

The appeal of these women was feminine and not professional. 
To this indefatigable student of his fellow-creatures none were 
alien. A rake only in the sense of a sifter of human waste. We 
know what he said himself, and be was no hypocrite. * ^ 
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**No, Sir, we nayer proceeded to the magnum opus. On the 
ocmtrary, 1 have been rather diecoSbvted and ehodced by the 
replies of these giddy wenehes than flattered or diverted by their 
tricks.” 

Johnson was human; we know the silk stockings and white 
bosoms of the actresses in Garrick's green-room “excited his 
amorous propensities/' but one thinks not in that way. Have 
we not on redbrd his famous manifesto of the affections : “Sir, 
if 1 had an aimcur, it should be with a countess. It would fire 
the imagination.” 

Popular as Johnson was, and attractive as his personality 
appears in its various settings, nowhere does he appear to sa<A 
advantage as m the pages of Panny Burney and Mrs. Thrale. 

The contest was over, the battle won. His character not 
merely survived the severest of all tests, success, but emerged 
mellowed by its autumn sun. 

Ill the daughter of Ins old friend, Dr. Burney, he Kurprised to 
hiB dehght an intellectual equal, and in the sunny humour of 
Mrs. Thrale he found an ever sympathetic companion. Like all 
men who like women, their company biought out the best that 
was in hull. The nvalr>* of sex was ab^tent, he could afford to 
be mereiinl. The slrnggle for victory was no longer essential. 

i am not sure that we do not get the real man better in Fanny 
Burne}*h Memoirs even than in Bobwell. The picture is cer- 
tainly more agreeable. His good humour and gaiety light up 
her pages. 

“Now for this morning 'b hreakfunt!” 

“Dr. JoJiiiHon, as Uhual, came last mto the library (what a 
pleasant touch) : he was in high ««]Mcitf. and iiill of mirth and 
bport." 

Hhe einpliuhiseb Ins “love of txK*ial converse that nobody, with- 
out living under the same roof with him, would siisjiei't.” 

.\gRin : “Dr. Johnson came home to dinner. In the evening 
he was as lively and full of wit and sport as 1 have ever seen 
him ” ; so full of sport that we know on one occasion he was “so 
facetious that he challenged Mr. Thrale to got drunk.” When 
Miss Burney reproached him with not speaking to her, his retort 
was eminently practical ; My dear,' he cried, taking both my 
liands, * ] was not sure of you. 1 am so near-sighted and I appre- 
hended making some mistake.' Then drawing me unexpectedly 
towards him he actually kissed me.” 

Mrs. Thrale laughed and said riie could go for a walk if die 
did not fear for Miss Burney's reputation if left alone with the 
Doctor. 

”Wfaen someone mentioned Mrs. Montagu, Dr. Johnson bogan 
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:il» flee-Mw with a oouhteoaim 

ud altar enjojiog it R»m iidM isa wOmae^ he raddeidy tad. 
giMit aaimation turned to me and csied : 

: Down uriith her, Burney t Down with her i ^are her not I ' 

attadr her, fight her, and down with her at once. You are a 
ruing wit and she at the to|>, and when' I was begimuiig the 
. world and was nothing and nobody, the joy of my life wae to 
gibe at all the established wits, and then eveifme hwed ta 
Hdlo me on ; but there is no game now, ev^body would be glad 
to see me oonquored ; but then, when 1 was new, to vanquish the 
great ones was all the delight of my poor little soul ; go at her, 
Burney, ai her^ and down with her.' " . 

We hear how interested he is in women’s dress, and how 
severe cn poor Miss Browne’s taste. All trivial enough, but 
what an agreeable picture these trifles mi^ of the greatest 
pleasure life affords, congenial intimacy. We are indined to 
agree with Mr. Muagrave, "an Irish gentleman of fortune and 
member of the Irish Parliament,” but who owes his immortality 
to Miss Burney’s friendship rather than those distinctions — ^that 
. no one but a fool or a rogue had any need to be . afraid of Dr. 
Johnson., 

At any rate, at the Thrales' house at.Streatham the hostess, 
in Miss Burney's words, was all good humour, BgkdU, sense and 
* sgreeability. We are told her anecdotes are untrustworthy, but 
what excellent reading they are and how frankly written. It is 
true she complains of his becoming tiresome after Mr. Thrale's 
death, but this was written when she had married Piozzi, and 
the subsequent quarrel which was not of her making. 

The marriage annoyed^ Johnson, and annoyed him beyond 
reason and without reason. Nothing can justify the letter he 
wrote to her on hearing the fatal news. 

Mrs. Thrale had a perfect right to marry whom she will^.* 
Ill-natured people said Johnson wanted to marry hki himself. I 
do not believe it ; there is strong evidence to the contrary, but ' 
he had a sincere regard and admiration for Thrale and resented 
tile fiddler, and was sufficiently human to feel the annoyance 
common to all men who scse a woman they like many 
else, even if they have no d^ire to do so themselves. As he 
says somewhere: — 

"1 do not see, Sir, that it is reasonable for a man to be angry 
at another whom a woman has preferred to him, but angry he 
is, and he is loth to be angry at himself.” I could Wish he had 
confined his anger to Piozzi. For once Dr. Johnson was un- 
generous in his treatment of a woman, and a woman to whom 
bis debt was great. 
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Vaany Butoey remindfl ub how o^thoUc hia taato was; but for 
her we might not have heard of a laLy jailed Laurinda, who wrote 
waea and atole tamitnre, but “waa a lady who bad high notbna 
of honour/* and Hortenaiai who walked up and down the Park 
repeating Virgil. 

Mm. Williama who kept houae for him haa been aomewhat 
hardily treated by Boawdl, who waa, 1 auqmt, jedoua of her. 
]>r. Perqy aayat ao far from being a cxmaiant aouroe of diaquiet 
and vezatioa to him, although ahe was totally blind for the laai 
thnrty yeara of her life, her mind waa ao cultivated and her oon- 
veraation ao agreeable, that die much enlivened and diverted hia 
aolitaiy houra. 

Her claim upon him waa her infirmity and the friendahip of 
hia wife. She aeema to have kept hia houae wdl, and one cannot 
blame her for diaiikmg Bet Flmt, eapecially when ahe brought 
a lady friend to call. 

1 fancy Mra. Demoulina waa rather trying ; ahe had the chief 
management of the kitchen and quarrelled with Mra. WiUiama. 
“They quarrelled inceaaantly, but aa they were both of oecaaional 
aervice to each other and had no other place to go to, their 
animoaity waa not centrifugal.’* 

How aidmirably humoioua la the uae of centrifugal. There ia 
no better instance of one of Johnson’s best weapons, a aenae of 
comicaUty in w*orda— not even the woman who waa '*fonda- 
inentally sensible.'’ 

Her father had been one of Johnaon’a earliest friends at Lich- 
field, and having lost hia money, the daughter naturally drifted 
to Gough Square. 

lVrhu|ia cooking joints with stnni^ upset her temper. We 
know Dr. Johnson had some thought of buying a jack, 
“because a jack ia some credit to a houae,*' but it never came to 
anythmg. 

There waa a mysterious lady called Poll, whom Dr. Johnson 
liked very well at first, but who would not do on a nearer examina- 
tion. Neither Johnson nor Mra. Williams could remember how 
she came to join them, and arrived at the conclusion they could 
spare her very well. 

It apjicara “Poll was a ainpid slut. ] had some hopes of her 
at first, but wlien 1 talked to her tightly and doaely, I could 
make nothing of her. She waa wiggle-waggle, and T could never 
persuade her to be categorical.** 

One cannot help wondering with Mrs. Thrale how all these 
vagabonds managed to get at Dr. Jobnaon. 

Hia explanation waa: “Oh. the dear ereaturea, I cannot but 
be glad to see them.*' Theie waa nothing smug about him. 
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Theu vagabond^e waa ibeir oham. But Mn. WiUiama waa 
always on a differaat plaoA.^ 

To Mms BeynoUa Johnaon wntea upon Mia^ Williams* death . 
“To my other affliotioiiB is added solitude. Mrs. Williams, a ( 
companion of thirty yeais, is gone ” 

£b speaks of her as a very great woman, and much lamented 
her loss It tame when he could ill spare her, just before the 
end It was surely fittmg that the last eonsdous act of a life 
nhieh had meant so much to so maD> women should have been 
an act of Lmdnesb to another 

We read ‘ “On Monday, the 13th of December, the da> on 
uhich h«‘ died, a Miss Monis, daughter to a jiaiticular fnend of 
hia, called and said to Francis that she begged to be permitted 
to see the Doctor, that she might eame<«tly request him to give 
liei his blessing *' 

Francis vient into his io<nn, followed by the young lady, and 
delivered the message 

The Doctor turned m bed and said “(rod bless }oii, my dear *' 
These were the last words he spoke, as kindly as the life tbc\ 
dosed. H C Bihon 


CO\ST\KTl\E WD HRNRV VIII 
To tin hdiior of lui 1 okisioiiili Ri\iiw 
Sir, — Ml fnend Mr W b is inudi pu//lbd b> a pdfictlv 
.lu urate leinatk of mine that. Like uui Il«my \ 111 Coustaniiiit 
made himself the ofiu'isl head of the nrw t'hiuch If Ik will nail 
tile twentieth chapter of Gibbon Mr ially will hiui the Milutum ol 
ilie iu\sttfr\ Vs Gibbon sass (onstoiitmt and * Uu tnijM^rois 
still coutiouid to exorcise a suptemo jiuisfliiiiun o\Lr Uk* cccUm 
astual 01 del, and the siMeVnth hook of the Thccxlosian lodt repri- 
sents, undei a variety of titles the authonty whicli th(\ assumed 
m the government of the Caiholit GliiWoh " 

1 did not m that Consiantme daimW a/1 oi ]itiii\ h purogatncH 
ur did everythvw that Heniy did ior lustanu, he did not niun> 
SIX wives If w Lill> Mes a diance of havmg aiioUier dig at the 
Church of England I can assure hfm iliat 1 uni th( last person who 
has any soil to attempt its d« fence 

1 am. Sir, eU , 

Bath FBBfir.Kic Barrison 


The Bdutor of this Revieus ioee not undertake to return any 
rnaniucripte ; norm any case can he do eo unleee ettAw stamps 
or a stamped envelope he sent to cover the cost of postage 


It %s advisable that arUdes sent to the Editor should be 
umUen. 


The sending of a proof ts nojguarantee of the acceptance of an 

•rtw*. 
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OJN THE KOAJD TO ilUlN. 

Thl pubitiun oi the counuy ib \eiy bt^iiouH. I'uliticai uuiebt and 
euunomic tioubijl^s threaten it on eveiy bide. Puhtics and 
ecuiiouiicb go hand in hand. Political cou\ulbiou8 and dieabteiB 
spiing irequeutly iiom econouiio caubCb. The econouiic foundur 
tionb of Great Pritain are lapidiy being undermiued. Let ub 
tbereloio btudy the economic pobitiou \Mtli paiticular care. 

Tor decadeb mibguidcd men have pteached the clabb i^ai up and 
(l<i\vji the laud They ba\e told the British workeib that capital 
and tile capitahbtb >veio their woist eneimeb. The> have taught 
them that the woikeib could beneht themseheb mobt by turning 
the lapitalibth by btiikeb and by deliberate slacking, b> producing 
as little UH possible lor the higliebt wage obtainable. These men 
ha\e done then best to bow bUbpicion and hatred between the 
emp 'Verb and the employed, to iniiiede the inlioduction of labour- 
sa\ing maclnnen and devices, to ancbt economiL [aogiebb, and to 
tiullily ail the benefits which bpiiug fiom the improved methodb 
<ii pKKliiction, distidmtiuii and exchange which have recently 
h<‘ >11 discoveicd 1 uloitunately these leaders have buci ceded only 
«)o well in their tcaehing In the past Cheat Britain wab the 
I idlest nation in the world She bi'caiue the foremost indiistnal 
nation at the time when she niaiched in the van of piogies^ ; when, 
hy means of the hebt labour buv mg machiuer>, Englibhmen pio- 
diiced far tnoie than the citizens oi any other country. Things 
have alteied smee then. The war has shown (>ven to the blindest 
that England has fallen from her high estate It has demon- 
strated the baekwanlness of the Bntish indiistnes if compared 
with those' of (leruitiny and of tbe Pnited States. 

Great Britain has lost her indiibtual paraiiunintey not so much 
owing to natmal causes ns to the action of men The I'liited 
States have overtaken Enghiiul in the race for success, not hec*ause 
of their great natmal resources -those of the British Empire are 
probably larger than those of the l^nifed Staton but luTaiise the 
American workers priMluee as much as possible with the most 
modem processes, while the British woikers hiive bei'ome hostile 
to progress and to efficient production, and endeavour to produce 
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as little as 2K)8Bible. A few decades ago, when England was the 
workshop of the world, the average industrial vrorker in Great 
Britain pixHluced probably as much as three American workers. 
Now the average Anierican worker produces aliout as much us 
do three Englishmen. That may be seen by coiiii>aring industrial 
<mtpiit in Great Britain and the l’nite<l Htates by means of the 
(’t'n^iises of Ihroduction. The fact that the United States are 
rapidly torging ahead while Great Britain is standing still is 
eloquently attesteii by the following remarkable figiires : — 
Frodvction or Rtlll. 

In tlio I'liittnl Kiiigilom. In the SUlc« 



'I'oilH. 

Tuim. 

10(H) 

... 4.M)l,OU0 ... 

. . 10,1H8,(HH) 

1005 ... 

... fi,hl2,(K)0 . 

2U.irJl.(KH) 

lom .. 

... 0,074,0110 

2S.U0r>,lNH) 

lull 

T.ww.onu 

2:).61.8.0(KI 

lOl.V . 

B.rirrfi.oiHi . 


JOIS 

OfAUl.lHK) . . 



Not \ery long ago Gieat Britain produced more steel than all 
Ihe other nations of the world coiiihined. Now the United Ktatch 
alone produce almost ti\e times as much steel as the I nited 
Kiiigdoiii. 1 luring the war England made an unheard-uf elTurt in 
steel production. Jn coiiseijuonce. the output has been Jiicretiscd 
b\ which js a record, hut during the same tune 

American steel pioduetiun has grown by i;5,tXM),(H.K) tons if we 
<Mini|>are lflI5 with 101ft, and h\ iil .MKi.fMKt tons if we eoinpare 
JOli with lOlh. Iiidiistriulh , England is tripidU sinking to a 
)H>Mtioii of jnsigmticaiiee, if coinisned with the Vniit‘d Stutes, for 
the steel jKisitioii is repieM*n1sitivt* ot the |)osition of other indus- 
iries a*' well. 

The iiieredihle |»ro!^ie*4i of all the American iiiilu'^frios is iliie 
tf) a ver\ high and increasing output js*r man, wineh 

eoiiijmre«i with a stagnant, or i\en a declining, <»ut]>ut pel worker 
in Great Biifain. Tlie following figures are onimoiis, and the> 
are, iinfortitnately, cljarneteri'-ti( of the industrial ]M)sition in 
general in fJreat Britain and in tJie Uinb'd States : — 


('(ML I'KODIMTION lilt ^ I \K UK W ClChl II ImPUMIP. 


In the I'lnlcd Kiugd'im. 


Averftgf . 
1SH0 IftOO 
IfVlU KHin 
1000 1010 
1018 


Tuiib. 

. :il2 . . 
... 20N . . 

276 .. 

. . 220 . . 


Ill the I'liitod SUtoe. 
Itnie. 

.. 41)0 
.. f04 

600 
... 770 


Jn coal-mining, as in^ the iiianufuciiiring industries, one 
American produces a^ much as tliree Englishmen. Nominally, 
the United Kt.'itc^ have twice uh tniicli iiiaii-]iuwer us Great Britain. 
How ever, if we allow for industrial efficiency, tlic effwlive man- 
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liower of ilie United StaieB ib six times as groat as that of the 
United Kingdom, and this proixuiion in favour of the United 
States is constantly growing. The isAgresBivc increase of output 
jier man in tho United States oomi^i^eB with an equally j)to- 
gressive decline in the United Kingdom not only in coal, but in 
other industries as well. While the American miners are engaged 
ill making coal cheap and plentiful for the bonciit of the nation 
as a whole, the British miners arc striving to make it scarce and 
dear for their own benefit. Yet they complain about the rapacity 
and tho exactions of the cajiitalists, of the owners of coal royalties 
and of the owners of coal mines. l!o\v unreasonable and how 
unjustified their eotiiplaints are may be st'cn by the following 
oiiicial figures which weie jdaced before the House of Commons 
on July LMst, 1919 


I'ltosiiiTiM Cost or U\isim. nrj,iNN),4HMi Toms or Coai.. 


J.abour 

X‘21U,'250,(MH) 

Tindicr and storoh 

a4,.!KKMMNI 

otlier wist** 

la.noo^HKi 

K'lyiiltU'S 

b.lMXi.lKkl 

Oil net s’ priifito 

I2,.ii)lb000 

1 OlllJH ll'iUlnll In cUllils lot WOl 

king, uniii'L tho 

iiistnictKin^ of the <'ciu(r<ilhr 

of I'oa! Min^*'*, 

iiiiiics which would u *t otlerwis* U* uurkid ajHlO,UOO 

I nst nf i i»al Mines 1 lepartiis'ut 

1,000,001) 

Mat gill fi>r 1 iJiergeiicies 

1,000.1KMI 

X'2N1 .250,000 


The ^llaiv ol the capitalists is oMdeiitl} quite insignificant. 

As Diilish iii(lustr> and eommeive dej>end absolutely on coal 
as u m<iti\e jiower, tlie consequences of the attitude and ixilicy 
ol the (HKil-miners are mo^t ktious. They are doubly serious, as 
the workers in other industries also lollow the jHilicy of making 
the goisis they ]>nHiueo si'aree and dear. Sir Auckland Geddes 
stated 111 the iloiisi' of CVimmons on tlulv 14th, 1919 : — 

" Ituils in Uiitaiu iK'fon* tlie li'.o in "tial I'lti lur tin, aftor tlio ri'cc 
XI 7 IUh. a t4in, and iii tlu I iiitcU Stato'* to.ilay XIU a t<*n. iShip platoa 
XI7 ITh a toll lu'fon* tho riso m roal, X*lt) protiahli^ iirw priro, .\inrriran 
price XH. ('ro\in liars ii tun befure 1lit« rise in oial. X'2t! 10^. probable 
new price, Auicrioan price X‘ll bV.. iron, eland No. 8 Foimdry, 
bt'forc the rise X'H, after it £0, and No. 2 ritt<>biirg Xtb Thi'wc figuri<8 piust, 
I think, make e\er.\one in this lloiis** and everxone in tlio country realiilP 
how grave js the crisis uith x\hich we arc faced, Waiisc wc live by our 
CA}K>ris. \Vc live li> nothing else, and our extuirt trade is gravely threatened 
by this jHwititm which has ari^'n." 

By their jyiliey of high wages ond of gn^ntly restricted output 
the British coal-miners and other workers as well an' rapidly 
destniving the cotn|Kditive jaiwer of the industries wherebv they 
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live and thereby the induatrieB themaelTeB. 1& the Bulletin lor 
July, 1019, of the National Cjty Bank of New York, the toremoet 
bank of the United States, Ve read : — 

outiook for Amerioaik produoto, particularly pig iron, m foreign 
marketa is very good as Bnii*h oosts are very high. One good symptom of 
reviving industry is an increaiung demand for coal. The largo pmdtioors 
... are shipping oonsiderable amounts to South .tmencan and Mediterranean 
ports and ezpeot to retain thu foreign huaineas.'* 

The Americans are rapidly picking up the trade which the 
Bntish workers are destroying, and it may be lost to the British 
industries for ever. 

While the British v^orkers fight e\ery innovation in industrial 
production, the American workers strive to increase their effi- 
ciency and their output by every means in their power. Not only 
the employers, but also the employed insist upon the introduction 
of the most scientific methods whereby output can be increased 
indefinitely. According to the American journal Science, the 
American Federation of Labour passed, in July, 1019, the follow- 
ing most interesting resolution, of which it sent copies fo President 
Wilson, the President oi the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House of Bepresentatives : — 

** Whereas scientific rc«iearch and the lot'hnical ap|>iif*atii>u of the rtsiilto 
of research frmt a fundamental up^u Mhieh the dexc lopiiunt of out 
induNtnes, manufactunng, agrioiiltiiie, mining, and laiiei** inu»t re««t: ami 
“Whereas the pMductiMty of industry in greatly meieBMil |>\ thi* teclimea! 
application of the results of scKutifie reMandi in |diysu ffuinistry, bio|r)g\, 
and geology, lu eugmi ering and agiieiiltuK, and in thr iiImIiJ sriirjc* and 
the health anrl tiell bting not ouK of the but « f th* whoh population 

as well, are depi^d«‘nt upon ad^anres in iindifiuV and oBDitation **0 tbni the 
value of scientific advancement hi tl.i wilfan of tiu* nation i- manv tunc 
greater than the cont of the neee«*'.Rr\ n^vean !i and 
“Whereas the increased pro^etisity of mdu'^try resulting fniii *>(‘ifniitir 
research is a most potent factfir in the e\ei-inereasing stiiiggle of the* uorkein 
to raise their standard of living, and the iniiK>rtanee of this factor must 
steadily increase siiiec then is a limit beyond nlneh tin average standard 
of living of the whole populatnni r annul pnigrcns by tbo usual inetliods of 
readjustment, vchieh limit can be raised only by reseandi and the utiliHation 
of the results of research in industrv : and 
“Whereaa there are numerrju^ important and pusiing prriblems of adminis- 
tration and regulation now faced hy Federal, Rtate, and hical Governments, 
the wise solution of which depends uprai sebutifie and technical research; 
and 

* Whereas the war has brought home to all the nations engaged in it the 
overwhelming importance of hcienee and teelinology in national welfare, 
whelfaur in war or in peace, and not only is private initiative attemptlDg to 
organiae far readying research in these fields on a national scale, but in several 
eoimtriei governmental participation and support of such undertakings are 
already active; therelora be it 

“ llovolvi*d by the American Federation of TiSboiir in convention assembled 
that a broad programme of scientific and technical research is of major 
importance to the naticjoal welfare, and should be fostered in every way by 
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thn FedorAl Oovenmmt, and that the arUTitlM of tha OovminMiit IMf in 
aiich Toaeareh should bn ad<>qiiate]y and gen«roual3P supported in order that 
the work may be greatly strengthened and eUs n ded.'* 

JjAtely the United Statea have introduced uiiiveraa) and oom- 
pulaory temperance by appropriate legislation. They have done 
so chiefly in order to increaae the productive efiicieucy of the 
nation. Aided by science and temperance, American pi^uction 
ia bound to increase at an ever more rapid -rate, leaving Great 
Britain further and further behind, unless a complete change 
should take place in the attitude of Britiidi labour. 

The Britifdi industries and British trade are threatened not 
only by the extraordinary efficiency of very highly paid Americao 
labour, but also by the great and rapidly growing ability of low- 
wage Japanese lal^iir. Aceording to a statement which was pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade Labour Gazette in July, 1919, the 
following average wages were paid in an engineering works at 


Vokoliatna in 1918 : — 

Per hoar 

Pattt*m makers, ordinal \ 3|d. 

M „ best men R)d. 

<'<iip«nteM ordinal s 3|d. 

best men S^d. 

Moulders, onlinars 4d. 

„ 1x*«t men ftfd. 

Ma<1iini*(ts ami ordinars . 8fd. 

„ M M best mm fffd. 

H iler niakffsi. ordinary Sfd. 

., ,, best men #ia. 

nifleksiiiitbs. ordinary . id 

best men Bfd 


ITow w'ill the British industries be able to coni]iete in the future 
with tlie industries of other nations^ To the dangerous com- 
petition of the T’nited States and Japan will be joined that of 
t'icnnanv That country can jmy the huge indemnity imposed 
it onlv in the form <»f exports The temia of the Peace 
compel OfTmany to develop her export trade to the utmost. 
Besides, she must do so in order to be able to import the foreign 
raw materials and food which she requires Her exports will to 
some extent he promoted by the great depreciation in the German 
currenov The outlook for the British industries ia exceedingly 
gloomy 

Great Britain owed her industrial succcaa of the past to the 
fact that by means of the best labour-saving machinery she pro- 
duced more cheaply than other nations By greater cheapness 
she dominated the export trade of the world If Britiah goods 
should continue to he far more expensive than American goods of 
identical quality, although the latter are produced by far more 
^ highly remunerative labour, the Britiah expoita whereby the 
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men have been enabled to spend more than they earned by the 
complacency of the Government which has provided for their 
wants by two means, b^" creating a superalrandance of paper 
money and by taxing the owners of property for the supposed 
benefit of the workers. According to the official reinms, the 
currency notes alone have increased in volume as follows since 
the beginning of the war : — 


OuRRENCT Notes Ibsurd. 


20 1914 

80 Df^pniber, 1014 
80 June 1015 ... 
31 DeceDilxnr. 1915 
28 Juno, 1910 .. 
27 IV-Pmlier. 1010 
27 June, J017 . 

20 DecenilH^r, 1017 
26 June, 191H ... 

31 T>oofinber. 1010 
25 June, lOlO 


£ 

2i,5:)ri,005 
88,470,164 
46,676,801 
103,126,000 
122.000,278 
i:i0.144,177 
101 .673,070 
212,782,206 
262.012,444 
328.240.601 
342,800,770 


The note i^sno of the liank of England has trebled during the 
same time. 

Against the gigantic amount of currency notes there exists a 
cover of only i*2R,500,000 in coin and bullion, an amount wliich 
has remained unaltered for a long time, notwithstanding the 
gigantic increase of the notes which it is Rii]»pos(Hl to secure. The 
vast demands of the workers for increawd wages have been im>- 
vided for in the first instance by causing a colossal inflation of 
the cnrrency. which, of course, depreciates the value of money and 
leads to a corres|)onding increase in the prices of goods. This 
artificial inflation cannot continue for any length of tinie. Wealth 
cannot be pnKbiced by printing bits of |>a|)er. Tlie inflation of 
the currency must in the end lead to a crisis and a crash. That 
is the lesson of all history. 

During the war and during the months follow^ing it the nation 
spent considerably more than it earned. Tt imyiorterf far more 
than it exported in goods and it paid for the difference, fmrtly by 
selling a large part of its foreign investments, partly by con- 
tracting debts abroad, which of course have t«) be paid. In other 
words, the nation paid its way partly by living upon its capital 
and )mrt1y by living n|)on T.O.U.s issued by the Oovemment and 
acc'cpted by foreign nations, especially by the United States, in 
the expectation that these would eventiiaily lie honoured. Mean- 
while the gigantic demands made upon the nation, largely for 
imying the workers, were met by Imposing heavier and ever 
heavier taxes upon the owners of property. Many of these have 
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been ruined in oonHequenoe of the double burden of vaatly inr 
creased taxation and the greatly diminished purchasing power 
of the remaining part of their income.^ 

The position is a thoroughly unhealthy one, and it cannot last. 
There is a limit to the taxation of capital and income, and when 
that limit has been overstepped the impoverishment of the nation 
begins and the sufferings consequent upon the reduction and 
(tartial destruction of capital fall not only upon the rich and the 
well-to-do, but upon all alike, fear a large and increasing capital 
is absolutely necessary for the development and continued pros- 
|)erity of the industries whereby the people live. Unfortunately 
the misguided workers, who have become prosperous by the im- 
|K)verisliment of a large and deserving class, demand more and 
more loudly that the ffnancial difficulties of the nation should be 
met not by increased ]>roduction, but by the taxation of the rich, 
or even by the confiscation of their property. The highly-paid 
minors, while refusing to pay income tax, demand the confiscation 
of the mines and mineral rightb, and their example is infecting 
the workers in other industries. Homo of the leaders are straight- 
forward onoiigh to demand the confiscation of all the means of 
(muiuction, distributiou and exchange in accordance with the 
S(M lalist teaching. This ^lolicy is frequently called the 
jNatioiiuhi»atioii of industry. Others disguise the ix)licy of con- 
fiscation under the iiaiiie of ‘*a levy on capital.” Meanwhile, the 
income tax, super tux, death duties and succession duties have 
heconie frankly confiscatory. Unfortunately the (lolicy of the 
organised workers, who have fallen under the influence of Socialist 
ugitatois, of outsiders who are bent u|)on destruction and re\olu- 
tion, IS couiiteiiancfHl to some extent by the (lovemmeut. The 
highly-|)aid workerb who live in luxury, largely uih>d the capital 
and earnings of the hard-workiiig middle class, ate officially 
treated as if they were puu|>ers from whom nothing may be 
dt*niaiifled. but who must 1 h* subsidised in every ixinceivable way. 
The ovorfiaid workers are receiving subsidies from the State in 
the form of wages supplemented by State grants, in the form of 
subsidised bread and siibsidiaed fares, in the form of rent sub- 
sidies, etc., and they are given unemployment doles which in many 
cases exceed their normal wages. 

Having tasted the sweets of State subsidies, the workers 
demand constantly increasing benefits, and their attitude towards 
State and nation is becoming more and more menacing. At every 
opportunity they endeavour to bring the economic life of the 
nation to a staiidatill, and strikes for economic reasons have been 
followed by political strikes and by political strike threats. At 
every* opportunity labour organisations presume to dictate the 
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poUqy of the QoTenuaent by meuia of ultunatums. They en^ 
deayour to supersede the organised and orderly govermiient of the 
c»untry and threaten the cation with ruin unless their demands 
are granted. By “industrial direct action” they wish to force 
the nation to carry out their will in matters of foreign and 
domestic policy, and the reTolntionary aims of the leaders aro 
clearly shown by orgamsed attempts to destroy the discipline in 
the Army and Navy and in the Police. The nation is heading not 
only towards bankruptcy, but towards revolution. Sir Alfred 
Bo^, the Chairman of the Canard Go., said in an impressive 
speech at the general meeting on July 2drd, 1910 : — 

**It 18 iiBeli>88 to disguise the fact that the uational ponitiou sufficiently 
serious to shako the confidence of the most optimistic. If traile and enin> 
moreo had been released from control at the beginning of the year, and if 
eompetition and the taw of supply and demand had been given full play, so 
should no doubt have had «<ori(«us diffieiilties for a time and some alsnning 
flactuations in prices, tmt I believe that by this date ai* shoiilil already have 
got over the worst. The trade of the o<}iiii1r\ would have hatl the chance 
at any rate of nsoonstnictioo on the firm basi^ of fart**. Instead of that ae 
have preferred to oemtinue to live in a lami of dreams. 

‘'With oiir iinemployiiient doh^n, artifieial a ages, sulMidised kuif, railways 
and coal, ami inflaietl rurr^ucy, ao upiH*Br U% h* lieading straiglil for natitaial 
bankruptcy. The plain faet i- that the fiiuiilT\ io*ivit paving its aay, iii»i 
anything like it. Tiiv great voluiui of iiii|Niris, ahieh nisiiitaiii freights at 
liie present artificial level, arc not being paid for by the g^KKls ao can (>sp<»rt 
or the servioes we can renilor iu return. ^ large [»rt>portioii of thebo imports 
are biniply being supplied on endit. Soa, if a rtibhinier whu has done goisl 
bii«iinei>H with you in ilu pa«>t getn inbi financial timililv ami needs help fn 
get g<>mg <»n a boiiml fioting again, you aic ailting to lend him money if you 
see that he is * putting bis back ’ into bis biihinebb— trying to increase pnidue- 
tion and cutting out all a ante in expenditure. Hut you a ill md lend him 
another penny if you h« nr ho K on his any to Monte Cailol 

"In the affairs of this aurld Xutiire has a nasty a’ay of getting back at 
you if you persist in defying lu^ laas. Tlie ibditieians tell us Uiat the laa 
of supply and demand dries not apply in aar time or in after- a*ar time, 
either, apparently. All gries merrily for a a bile, and then tlie debpised law 
gets us right Utat^en the ey<>s aith the fall in the dollar exchange. 
Throughout the war ttie value of tb* sovereign a as maintaimsl by (iovitd 
meni borrow ings in \nieriea Tliii, proecslure could md lai" be eontiniusl 
after the Armistice, and last Mart h it Waine m>eessary tr> let th<* exchange 
go, a’hile it a as still necessary to forbid the ex|sjrt of gvdd. This means that 
our gold standard has gfioe, and that the erntahile financial eentn* of tlie 
world noa' has to put up aith abat is in effret an im»jntiYi\ertilile papeir 
currency, which differs only in degree from the fiat money of Bolslievik 
Bnsxia. But it is better to be bniiiglii doan to «>arth again even in such an 
undignified parachute as this than to go on soaring aloft in a ballom which 
waa just waiting to hurst. As the exchange falls, all our iHiitdiaaea in 
America cost us more and more; but, on the other band, our manufacturers 
are able to put their goods in the home and foreign markets at a hvwer 
relative price than the Ainerieau ntanufacitirer. In this way the value of 
our importa is bound to fall to the amount we can really pay for, but unfor- 
tunately the fall in exchange will alfeet the imporic we re^y need just aa 
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moeh OioM we eould do without. In the end It b perfeoUjf eber thei U 
we will not work we ehaU not be fed. 

*'TIm queetfon of edure the fell in eenjienge wUl stop b often debited. 
The ioiwer b sunly thet it will stop tPhen it has MOompUihed ib 
purpose of bebneing our eiporb and impocb. It b dearly to the Inteieot 
of Ae Americans to dbeok ^ fall as much as they possibly ean, for ofeiy 
additional dnip enhances their price in thb market as against our own eosb. 
The fall of m^ange b obedkod bum dme to time* by oi^b given to traders 
in thb country, but unless these eredib lead to prafltabb production, they 
only postpone the evil day by piling up more debt against us, e^ the 
eredib thconselves will stop if it turns out that we ore really detmnined to 
stay at Monte Carlo. 

**My view, as you see, is ilist the fall In exdiange is bound to pcoduoe a 
rediiotuA of imporb from America. The dcHwease in esrgo and the steady 
production of American ships mean a fall in Kast-bound frei^b, wdibh are 
at present our main source of revenue. In eerbin eboumstnices, not 
difficult to imsgine, the fall might easily beorvDie a slump. But when, or if, 
this happens, wo must not be alarmed. A drastic purge will do the shipping 
biisinem any amount of good. Nothing crsild bo more unhealthy than the 
present sbte of infiation. . . . 

**The Isboiir situation today is su grave that it is idle to ignore the fact 
that great civilisatioDH have vanislK'd in the past and that the same tiling 
may happen sgsin. From the purely finsurial aspect the present situsiion 
eill bring slsiiit the hankriiptoy of the orsintry tinloss we roslise thsi we 
must work to live. It ess well ssid in the Houm* <»f liordn on Monday that 
* behind haukruptry troads n'volution with suift impatient feet.' But there 
is a ipiieker road to ruin even than this, and there have been terrible signs 
uithin till* last few days that ^ullle of our fi>How-c<iunir,\men are prepared to 
drag 114 down <iii« stoop di'^erni. Tori Icmg has opportunism been our god. 
Tlic true iNwitioii linn unt lN*en facid, and ee luiiv gone on staving off 
impending troulde by auy device ehieli would give us a teni|x>rary respib 
Thu tiiiu* Iibj* now eemc fur courage and rtwl leadership. If only the 
(•overniiieiif uill giir us a clear call, 1 am cunxinced that the xast majority 
of all classes ixill n**iiu>nd as loyally and iinselfislil^ as thc,> did to that other 
rail uhich came ucari,\ five >carH ago." 

Many eminent and far-sighted uefl have recently exjiressed 
very gimilar views and misgivings. 

The extreme seriouHness of the fiosition is attested by the fact 
that the King himself thought it necessary to utter a solemn 
warning. In a speech in the City, delivered on July 29th, 1919, 
he told the nation that the times required energetic B'ork, thrift, 
order, discipline and unity in the following remarkable words : — 

“With the end of the war a great chaptor in the history of our country is 
eloaod. The new era which b opening before us brings ib own tasks, and 
the same qualities which have carried us to victory will be needed in full 
meaaura few ilia work of reoonstrurtlon. The spirit of union, Belf*eaerifice 
and patieoci* which our people displayed during the yean of fighting will 
still bo required if wc an* to nap the full benefit of tlio peace whi^ we have 
won; and those great qualities must b* rcinfomd by the bomolier virtues of 
industry and thrift. 

“As was inevilsUe in the prosecution of the war. wo have been living 
largely on our capibl. Now that wa an at peace again, our country urgently 
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denundB from every citiien the utmoei economy in order to make the beet 
uee of the reeourooe which the nation poeaeBseB, end etrenuoua end unrt- 
xnitting induetry in order to ensure the greeteet possiblo production of 
neoeesary oominoditiest ‘WitMit these we shall have to faoe deproseion end 
poverty. Without these we cannot hope to tlie high position in the 

industrial end oummeroial world which we held before the war. 

'*I am confident that the ancient end sterling virtues of the Britixli people 
will not fail us in the hour of need; end 1 join with you in preying that the 
Divine Providence wluoli has guided us through the war may c*outiniie to 
guide our deliberations and inspire our hearts so that wr may ho enabled to 
make a worthy use of the victory whicli has bi^en ci\pn to us and to ttur 
AUies.” 

Will the politicians in authority heed the wariiiu|rh of the 
experienced and the far-Kighted few or will they c-ontinue their 
policy of drift which is sweeping the nation towards the abyss? 
Hitherto they have followed the line of least resistance, aa poli- 
ticians are apt to do, thinking little of the ultimate consequences 
of their action. The ixilicy of satisfying the ever-growing and 
insatiable demands of the labour leaders at the cost of those wlio 
direct and finance all the economic energies of the country has 
proved a failure and its breakdown is imminent. A crisis ih 
impending, and the question merely is what sliape it will take 
America, which has lavishiy assisted the fighting nations hy 
bupplyiiig them with goods on credit, is beginning to sw the 
necessity of limiting its cxiKirts to the late belligerents. Not 
unnaturally the Americans will diseriiniiiate between nations 
which de8er\e sup])ort l>eeanM> their meaiih of inakuig a living 
have been destroyed by the war and between iiutioiiM which jk>s- 
hesH iindiiiiinisbed Iliean^ of production, hut refuse to make the 
best use of them. That may he seen from mimernus statements 
lecently made by leading American pnliticuins ami husiiu^sh men 
who see the necessity of aurtailiiig their cn^lits to the ICuropean 
nations. The inflation of (lovernment ciedit or f»f private credit 
may lead to a collapse in finance, coniiiien'c and iiiduMtiy. The 
ever-growing demands of tlie workers may liring uhfuit the stand- 
still of industries on an uiijirecedented hi*alc and may lead to a 
lah^r war. The country may ex|>erienc*e a diininiiti(»n in the 
indispensable imports of raw materials and fisMls, partly owing 
to the impossibility of exporting an adequate quantity of g<x)ds 
wherewith to pay for these iiii|jorts, iwrtly owing to the refusal 
of the Americans to supply them on credit. Tmst, hut not least, 
it seems by no means impossible that the over-faxed middle class 
will at last revolt. Strikes of taxpayers are not unknown to 
histoiy. The thrifty and the industrious, the true creators of the 
nation’s wealth, may at last combine and refuse to he im- 
poverished for the benefit of those who will not work, but wImi 
wish to squsoder other people's property. 
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The Socialist leaden of the extremists never tire of telli^ 
their followen that capital is fixed imthe ooontry and cannot 
emigrate. In one of the Socialist song4>ookB ve read 

" Htrd^wa; tboM ridi men etarled 
To move ihdr e^tsle. 

On board of eMps the; earted 
• Thdr raUwaya and o|aab; 

With mine^ mine-ovneri wutriod, 

Tho bankm bore their booka, • 

With niilla miU^nmen hurried. 

The biahupa took their onwln.” 

The idea that capital is immovable and therefore helpless is, of 
mine, quite erroneous. The moat valuable part of a nation’s 
capital oonaitita not in its dead mechanical outfit, its land, etc., 
but in the enterprising and able men who have created its wealth. 
A railway which ceases to lie profitdile becomes old iron, and a 
coal mine which is deserted, bi'caiise .\mcrican or German coal 
is cheaper, becnmos merely a hole in the ground. There is, of 
course, no danger that the immovable pro{)erty of England will 
disappear, hut there is a great danger that the able men who 
cnate and nho constantly renew the uealtli of the nation will 
migrate to other countries, liightly considered, the taxation of 
wealth consists very largely in the ]iersecution of enterprise arid 
of ability. Able and enterprising men, the creators of indnstrv, 
msy in greater and ever greater numbers emigrate to countries 
where their serviees are apjutviated, and where they ore not 
treated as tho enemies of the human race and as milch cows by 
tliose who will not work. The nation is undoubtedly on the road 
to ruin. The leaders of organised labour, while pretending to 
work for the emancipation of the workYra, are working in reality 
for the ruin and enslavement of the mmtrj’. Possibly persuasion 
will eause the workers to abandon the insane policy on which they 
linve embarked. However, there ia little ho|ie that demonstra- 
tiona and entreaties will influence them, for one can by words 
affect the intellect, but not the will. Men learn only by experi- 
ence, and often scarcely by that, aa Benjamin Franklin baa told 
ns. Probobly the working masses will learn the necessity of 
intenaive production and of thrift only when they have experienced 
hard times. 



THE LEAGUE AND THE PEACE. 


Since the signature and ratification by Germany of the Treaty 
of Versailles certain of the more favoured belligerent nations have 
enjoyed a tempered sense of tranquillity and security, at least in 
external relationships; but more than that cannot be said at 
present. The great war is finished, but the great peace has yet 
to come. The whole of^Eastem Europe is still ablaae; the 
settlement of the Middle East involves problems hardly less 
delicate and difficult than those which have arisen in other parts 
of the field of disturbance ; and throughout the whole world an 
ominous social ferment and unrest prevails, for the war has let 
loose elemental forces which refiihe to be brought again under 
control. 

All through the war the combatant nations have been supported 
by the hope and assurance of a pea<'e that slionUl be complete and 
final. In the faith that this was the goal towanls which events 
were surely, if slowly, moving, and in the knowledge that they w'ere 
engoged in the greatest of all struggles for right and liberty, they 
have borne with patience unexampled sacrifices and privations 
But the settlement of the world refuses to proceed according to 
jdan. No sooner has a conflagration been extinguished in one 
place than fiames break out anew elsewhere, and at the present 
moment Allied forces an* doing fire-hrignde service in at least a 
dozen parts of Eastern Europe. 

When the most genejous allowance has been made for the 
enormous difficulty of bringing the Allies into line upon the 
question of peace conditions and the new European status, and 
when the unstinting tribute whic*h is due has been paid to the 
moderating influence of British and American statesmanship, the 
fact remains that the first and most urgent of tlie tn^aties of peace 
is vitiated by excessive regard for the past, and in its present form 
contains the certain menace of new raneours and contentions. 
“The instinct of nations,*’ says Guizot, “sees farther than the 
negotiations of diplomatists.” It is certain that on all sides 
thero prevails an oppressive apprehension that the settlements 
which the diplomatists are concluding are unreal and lack the 
Btam|9 of stability. Labour in particular is rostive and disposed 
to be resentful, suspicions that the draught which is being offered 
to the parched lips of the peace-thirsty world is neither nectar 
nor nq^nthe, but poison, and unconvinced that the world has vet 
been made “safe for democracy ” or is going to be. Socialist 
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joanMliftsin Franca, Mriio had balmad that Pnodant Wilson was 
“ha that shoold have radaamad Inad ” axa vanting their disap- 
pointment in unmaasmad langnagai dU qmldng of him as “the 
great vanquished ” and “the feUaoiouB bc^ of a dgy/' forgetting 
that if any one influence in Paris has bean more hostile than 
another to the President’s idealism it is the influence of certain 
French statesmen. 

Within the official cirole of the Entente itself serious mi^givingB 
exist. On the one hand, we have spokesmen of France ^dqiloring 
that, after all that has been done for her, she is coming out of 
the welter no more secure than in the past, ignoring the fact that 
she might have had security enough and to spare if she had 
sought it of the right kind and in the right way. On the other 
hand, hardly one of the small nations, whose aspirarions for 
independent State life have been recognised, is wholly satisfied 
with or grateful for the gift of liberation. The Poles are in- 
satiable, as they ever were and will be, while the ,Tiigo-Rlavs are 
bitterly diseiwhanted. That the Big Five would be able to 
hatisfy all national expectations uas impossible, and that they 
have done their best is certain. Unreasonable as may be the 
complaints on this score, however, the facts that matter are their 
existence, the temper behind them, and the effect of this temper 
u|)on an already (*omplicabd[ political situation. 

Nor are the Great Powers which have called the little Rtates 
into existence altogether enamoured of their handiwork. It was 
exjiected that these Rtates would, as a matter of course, be 
mothered by the fjeague of Nations, upon wtiich should rest the 
principal responsibility for their tranquillity at home and their 
security against outside aggression. It is o discomforting dis- 
covery that there is not one of these Rtates, even the smallest, 
which docs not want t<i have its own anuy, of a sire far beyond 
the limits of its ca|Mieity or its prudence, and to make free nse 
of it. Further, while the war wna a protest against territorial 
ambitions, which seemed to threaten the liberties of the race, it 
has unchained in France and Italy dangAxius tendencies of the 
self-same kind, and in the struggle between a new inter- 
nationalism and a new nationalistic imperialism the latter would 
appear for the moment to have gained the upper band. 

These are a few bf the more disquieting incidents of the foreign 
situation at the present time. Europe has been shattered and 
disintegrated, and no stable structure has as yet taken its place. 
Faulty, effete, and rotten in some of its vital parts as the old 
Continental system was, it was at least held together by powerful 
static force8--ancient political organisations, tenacious dynastic 
traditions, a rigid military discipline, which had seemed to be part 
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of tho very life of the nations that most suffered under its weight. 
Europe, as we see it to-day, is a oonfused agglomeration of Btates, 
States-in-being and States in ruins, and he would be a bold man 
who dared to {sredict how soon this state of chaos will end. 
Recently, the delegates of no (ewer than twenty-eight Allied 
States signed the Treaty of Versailles as a first step towards 
creating m Europe some sort of order and stability, ^et it is 
doubtful whetlier among those States there are half a dozen which 
would be pre^wcd to resort to arms again for the purpose of 
making the T^ty effective. 

But that is not all, for a glance at the inner relations of the 
Allied Povvers themselves is sufficient to convince the least appre- 
hensive that they leave much to be desired. Italy is wroth at the 
refusal of France to support her in the Adriatic, particularly at 
her active intervention at Fiume, at the 8U|)erior colonial con- 
cessions obtained by her African neighbours, and at the preference 
which France has asserted for herself in the matter of the distri- 
bution of the German reparation money. “Are we going to lose 
Italy?’* asks one French journal; while M. Franklin-Bouillon, 
Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commission of the ('hamber, 
writes in the Mattn : “Never even in the days of Crispi were the 
distrust and hostility of the Italian ))eople (against France) more 
manifest.*' Italy’s hostility to the Jngo-Slavs, the special 
prot/ges of Great Britain and America, is another unfortunate 
fact, though one easy to understand and allow for, when we 
remember past history and the fact that the races now liberated 
from Austrian misrule were but yesterday devastating some of her 
fairest provinces. While, further, Italy has fallen out with Greece, 
though her ally, she has actually made friendly overtures to 
Bulgaria, in the deterniinatjion to assure for lierself ))rotection 
against the Jugo-Slavs as a common enemy. Greece, for her 
part, is stalking about in jack-boots, protesting her willingness to 
nndertake any amonnt of military and administrative responsi- 
bility, even to subduing and governing the entire Turkish Eropin*. 
Japan and China are at loggerheads, and no one knows what will 
be the outcome, for while the former has given assurances of lier 
intention to eva^ate the Chinese territory which she still holds 
in pawn, her allies are wmidering whether this means that new 
claims will be advanced in lieu of the old. 

Nor is Great Britain herself spared in the of 

recrimination. While the diplomatic attitude of the statesmen 
of Prance and Italy towards us is strictly correct, and no doubt 
sincerely so, the Press of both countries is complaining that we 
have secured more than our due share of material advantage from 
the settlement with Germany, and declaiming against an alleged 
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desifO) of Britiflh and Anprln-flRxon “hegemony*’ and “domina- 
tion ’’ of the world. 

In the prevailing gloom and depreaAn there ia one clear ray 
of light, and men’a eyea are turned to it everywhere with a hope 
and an cagemeaa which are truly pathetic. A year ago the 
common cry was “Wilson or Lenin t ** ; to-day the conviction has 
captured the minds of most moral men and women, to whom the 
war and the settlement are something more than a contest of 
brute force, that the alternative to the League of Nations is 
universal chaos. It is true that the organisation of the nations 
for the maintenance of peace is still passing through that conflict 
of faith and doubt which is the lot of every great idea, every bold 
attempt to break sway from deeply-rooted prejudices and 
hampering traditions. In the morning we all of us see a hundred 
reasons why the League of Nations must be ; in the evening far 
too many of us see a hundred reasons why it cannot be. Never- 
theless, there can be iv) question that upon this subject public 
opinion, on the whole, is thoroughly sound. 

Already the Ticague exists in- name, and its Covenant has been 
signed by the whole of the States which were at war with the 
(Vntral Powers. The Covenant is not a very sensational 
drxMiment, and if some of its provisions are to be altered as 
Senators Knox and Tiodge propose, its efficacy will be further 
wvakened. Even the stipulations upon the burning qiiesiiona of 
disarmament and |vofit-niaking out of the manufacture of instrn- 
ineut-' of destruction are halting and weak. Yet large allowances 
have to be made for the an*hitects and builders of the League. 
Even here President Wilson and Mr. Lbiyd George had to wage 
a severe stniggle ^\hich would have disheartened men of less 
ronvietion and sirength of will. For ip long time the atmosphere 
of Paris was entirely hostile to the scheme. So many were the 
difficulties w'hicb had to be <ivercome. and so mixed were the 
motives which influenced the delegates for and against, that one 
might well ask, in the wwds of J. P. TiOwell, *'Did faith hnlld 
this wonder, or did fear? *' 

M. Clemencean in ]Hirtieulnr disliked the idea from the first, 
and was won over to it against his will, for he had counted on 
the renewal of mi1itar>' alliances of the old kind, wmbined with 
the emasculation and c>nchainment, for an indefinite period, of the 
late enemy of Eiiroiv's peace. Writing in the Paris T/HutnofiiU 
several weeks ago, M. Cachin faithfully represented the lines of 
policy which the French Premier would have follow*ed had the 
decision been wholly in his hands. “M. Clemenceau.” he said, 
“never believed that this war would be the last. In his eyes 
hnmanitv is eternally condemned to conflicts beiw'een nations. 



Vwm this it follows that peace for sneh a mail can only logically 
be inched by the idea of the deetroetiQD of the enemy. Ger- 
many mast he oompletelyaiBarmed, and mast then be sonoanded 
by secondary allies, each armed to the teeth and living under 
the protection of the oonqaerorB.*' The effects of *thi8 shcnrt- 
dghted policy ore plainly seen in the Treaty of Versailles, in 
spite of the restraining influence of the British Prime Minister 
and his Ameriran colleague. 

The attitude of Italy to the League was for a time critical, for 
the political tendencies uppermost in that country at present are 
totally opposed to its cqnrit. Regarding it as a curb upon their 
imperialistic ambitions the neo-Crispi-itea are only coolly sym- 
imthetic to it, and profess to sec in it a device of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations for keeping the world under their own control. In the 
event Italy, like France, accepted the League with an outward show 
of convicti<m, hut, while by way of reservation the latter retained 
her militarism, the former refused to abate her imperialism, 
which continues to the present hour to hc> one of the greatest 
obstacles to the pacification of Hoiitli-EnKtern Eiirojic. The major 
Powers having been won for the League, tlie minor fltates came 
in as a matter of course. 

On the whole, it is probable that fear far more than faith 
determined the action of the great majority of the signatories to 
the Covenant, and apprehenrion of the consequences of abstention 
and discord rather than love <if eacdi other may for a long time 
continue to be the binding material. Yet that does not imply 
any doubt of their sincerity, for *'It*s a maxim not to l>e despised, 
though peace he made, it's interest that keeps peace.*’ 

Locdcing to the future, T belie%*e that two things will save the 
Ijeague and make it effective for good. One is the continued 
close co-operation of the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon family 
in the great work of world pai*ification, and the other is the 
revision of the first of the treaties of peace. 

To the advancement of the first of these ohjeefs, so important 
for the welfare of the entire human race, the efforts of British 
statesmanship and the goodwill of the British races must he 
directed with an earnestness, a consciousness, and a oonoentratioTi 
never exercised or deemed necessary in the past. This co- 
operation will need to go beyond a qonpathy and attachment 
based upon kinship and common ideals. As these two great 
nations have been associates in war, so they must be inseparable 
comrades in the future service of peace. Of all the Powers united 
in the League of Nations, none can he named in the same breath 
• with America in importance for our own country. We want the 
continued friendship of France, and are determined to retain 
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it OD the oM eonditfam thet it eheil not nqniie of us diek^lty 
to Britiflh ideas of statesmanahip or dose oor qfmpathiedlb other 
natfams; we can nerer break with Inly, evea though we may 
doubt the wisdom of her imperialistic piodirities; a good under- 
standing with Japan is oC supreme importance for our position 
in the East ; the time may come when we may hare to recog- 
nise the advantage of renewing the broken ties with our principal 
enemy of to^y. All these aasociationB, however, tainst ben^ 
forth be subor^Onated to the paramount necessity of the dosest 
possible oo-operation with America, a co-operation called for by 
moral, quite as much as political, considerations. 

There are signs that a considerable section of the American 
public has yet to make up its mind regarding the part which it 
wishes America to play in international affairs. Strang traditions, 
as old as the American State system itself, speak for reversion 
to the iMlicy of non-intervention and the old principle that 
America should “keep herself to herself** and let the Old World 
go its own way. Nor can it be doubted that their experience of 
European polities has brought to the Americans a rude disen- 
chantment. Their gallant armies crossed the Atlantic in the 
chivalrous spirit of crusaders urho were not only entering the lists 
against the instigators of war, but against war itsdf, believing 
that Europe, onc^ freed from the German peril, wanted peace 
and would ensue it. They were to give the ffnidiing blows in 
a struggle which was exhausting the energies of their anxiliaries, 
and thereafter the League of Nations was to confirm the peace 
of the world as a fait accompH, and Europe to become a sort of 
Agapemone, an abode of universal brotherhood and love. It has 
come to America as a painful surprise that this perverse, 
obstinate, incurable Europe, which they, like so many of us on 
this side of the ocean, believed to be weary of war, cannot easily 
1)0 won bai*k into peaceful ways. Over the terms of the peace 
some of the Allies have quarrelled to the point of acrimony and 
at times almost of rupture, and at the present moment, though 
the Central Powers have laid down their arms, we are told that 
a score of little wars are still in progress. 

What wonder that America cannot understand this strange 
denouement of the greatest tragedy of history when we 
Europeans are unable to understand it ourselves? What wonder 
if many Americans, feeling that they have been deluded and be- 
fooled, fearing also that any further interference in other people’s 
oonoems may saddle their country with reiqionidbilities to which 
there could be no end, are dis|M)sed to fall back upon the old 
traditiem, to reinstate the tried principle of non-intervention, aq^ 
never mention the name of Europe again? 
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Only Americans can fully appreciate the eamouflage and by-play 
which fliake American politics so interesting bnt at times so 
incom^Hrehensible to Cis-A(Iantians, and it would be a real service 
if the speeches of some leading American politicians— especially 
Senators— were accompanied by some ^lidance as to the precise 
degree of their seriousness. Without pretending to grasp 
the true inwardness ot what is taking place at the present 
time at Washington, one must believe that a policy of with- 
drawal, however natural it may be in the drcumstances, will not 
be adopted. The service which America is able to render to the 
world at the present time, when political and social revolutions 
ot all kinds are in progress, and we stand before a wholesale 
“transvaluation of values,'* is incalculable. America could not 
cut herself off from the momentous changes which an* taking 
place and still pending even if she vould : whether as active 
agent or passive onlooker she must influence and he influenced 
by them. A full and willing participation in all the further tnsk«« 
of reorganisation and reconstruction is a duty to which the veiy 
genius of her people calls her. Through her representatives in 
Paris die has already made a contribution of real and lasting 
value to the immense task of repairing the shattered stnictnre of 
European society. But there are problems elsewhere still to he 
solved, and when the work of settlnment is completed there will 
remain the equally onerous M»rvice of simeillancc nnd after-care 
Europe, in this critical hour of her rebirth, lack** ju^t the iuvigom- 
tion which a young nation, and pre-cminenllv a >oiing, <*trong, 
«sclf-conscious democracy, is able to give What wc need are new 
traditions for old, living conceptions for dead formulas, a world 
hpirit and outlook in place of a narrow, pett\ , selfidi nationalism 
that cannot see beyond sectional interc'^ts and momentary advan- 
tages. We want also the help of America’s clear, nnl>ias«ed. 
j»rnctiral judgment, the dvnainic of her warm sympathy, and 
the stimulus of her idealism, fresh, vigorous, hopeful, wi that our 
own, which has suffered so many disappointments and fnilim*s 
that it is apt to languish, may be revitalised and strengthened. 
The burden of Europe and Xsia and Africa is tcK> heavy for tlie 
shoulders which have hitherto carried it ; dmericc mvM hold vp 
her end. 

Tf, however, it ia inconceivable that our kinsmen will refuse 
to underwrite the peace of the world and will withdraw into their 
old position of detachment, it is probable that they will insist that 
the accompanying rides shall be reduced to the utmost, an? that 
they and their associates shall insure themselves against all such 
rides as cannot be avoided: and for every effort which they 
make in this direction the other nations dionld be grateful, ft 
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may be, therefore, that from America will come the active 
initiative which will lead sooner or later to the revisioB of the 
first of the Paris treaties, oonvertin^it into a pledge of recon- 
ciliation and lasting peace. 

Such a revision is inevitable unless we are to run the 
immeasurable rids; of seeing the members of the League divided 
among themselves and falling into new alliances and groups, 
'rite first thought of not a few people who regarded the terms 
imposed on Germany as excessively severe— not, indeed, as 
measured by her crimes and her deserts, but as measured by the 
effect of the terms upon her future development and her relations 
to the victors and the world at large— was that the Treaty would 
be likely to kill the lieague of Nations at its birth. Others, more 
hopeful and looking further, believed that it would afford to the 
League, on the very threshold of its career, a priceless opportunity 
of showing itself to be in very truth an agent of international 
conciliation, and so of proving its reality and its faith in its ow*n 
principles and raison d*Hre, The latter view was recently well 
stated by the AVtr York Worlds and i quote its words with the 
greater Mitisfactioii because tliis journal has been one of 
T’reKident Wilson's stauiicbest friends in the gallant fight which 
lie is making for the Tieagiie and the Covenant : 

** T« nrtt a perfect peace by any sneaus, and left to itself the Treaty, 
by the very soverily of ita proTision^, contains the seeds of another great 
Hsr. What saves it, what guarantees a sane and reasonable interpretaikm 
in accoiilaiuc with the needs of ]usticcs is the League of Nations, which 
is the instniiiient by which the peace is to bo executed, and the tribunal 
through Mhicli it in be construed and applied.*' 

Happily, this vit*\\ is becoming general, though ofiinion differs, 
and will differ to the last, as to the«lineB which revision should 
follow. Mr. Tiloyd George put the matter in a nutshell, however, 
when he said tliat the bcttleinent '*iuust not leave Germany with a 
just griovanee." Tt may be taken for granted that the economic 
stipulatious will be relaxed where they can be shown to impede 
her revival and to create conditions menacing to her hCK*ial peace. 
More urgent is the reconhidoration of the territorial provisions, 
home of which, ns they now stand, are bound to stimulate the 
spirit of revenge and to he a perpetual menace to war. Some 
words written by Castlereagh to Jjord Claucarty at the time of 
the Congress of Vienna, just over a hundred years ago, apply 
faithfully to certain of the temtorial readjustments which the 
Allied Governments recently sanctioned : — 

** * It is ciiriouii,* be said, * to obsem the insatiable spirit of getting 
Komctbiiig without a lliouidii of buw it is to be preserved. Thera is 
a Fowar, howavar laahla, that bordsn Fkanoe bom tha Cbaanal to the 
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M^itemneui thai ia aoi piubisg ■onie a eq utritton under the plee of aoeuri^ 
sad reetiSeetioii of frontier. Th^ teen io heue no dread of e Uok tan the 
Idon whan hk toils are v«nov^« and are fooKah eno«i|h to suppose that the 
Great Powers o) Buiope are to be in readiness to pnt^ them In the en jegr* 
rnont of these pettj spoils.* *' (letter of fieptember 4, ISld.) 

Yielding to pressure from France, the Puis Conference has 
stripped G^ennany of territory in the west, north and east ; it has 
also carved new States out of Hiissia; it has split op Austria 
and reduced Hungary ; and Turkey and Bulgaria are now u|)on 
the operating table. Certain excisions were necessary in most of 
these oases, arid hsd they been made judiciously and with some 
regaid to the wlsheb and feelings of the patients these might have 
been left better in health and perhaps well satisfied with the 
political surgery practised upon them. Can it be seriously be- 
lieved, however, that States formed as Poland and tlie new 
Bussiaii border States have been formed, anomalies like the Saar 
interna tionalisatiun scheme and the toy rcpubUbs of Teschen and 
Birkenfeld, and the isolation of Austria can survive? 

Ijet the Jjcague of Nations, after first admitting (Germany to 
membership, undertake tlie rc\iMon of the Versailles Treaty 
voluntarily, and Kuroite may still lie assuml the i^caee which lias 
been so hardly won. The alternative to that course is that 
fiermnny will remain a sullen, emhi(tetx*d and disaffeeted im^iiiber 
of the European family, only biding her time until circumstaneeH 
shall be favourable to forcible revi<(ion at the edge of the sword. 
I am convinced that this is a position whifdi Oeriiiaiiy, as now 
politically reorganised, has no desire to occupy, and will not 
fx^eupy if a conciliatory spirit is shown to her, hut I am equally 
convinced that the jiursnanee towards her by the Allies of the 
present policy of hardness will diive her into it, and that in Hiieh 
an event she would pro\e a souiee fif constant and incalculable 
mischief. Think of the opportunities which will eoiiie to h«»r 
directly the hot humours created by tlie war disapiiear, the world 
settles down to the old course, and tlie relations of the Powers are 
regulated, no longer by the necessities of an abnormal situation, 
but by those considerations of interest w'hich, in the long run, 
are the mightiest motive forces in national policy everywhere, 
let us idealise our noble selves as we may. 

It is natural to regard the League of Nations, as now composed, 
as forming in effect an alliance hostile to the enemy Powers-^ 
sort of Holy Alliance on democratic lines. Formally, this is the 
present position, but it would be a grievous miscalculatian to 
assume that tt can so continue when hostilities have finally ceased. 

League informed by such a purpose could not live, for it would 
outrage the moral sense of the world and violate the sfurit of its 
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own Ck>venaDtf the opening lines of whidi affirm that it is the 
object of the signatory States ''to promote mtemationsl oo- 
operatiou and to adueve intemationri peace and security/' 
What is more to the point is the practical certainty that as soon 
as the League gets to business the old international qrmpatbies 
and antipatUes will assert themseives. The Treaty of Versailles has 
been appended to the Covenant of the League, and theCovenant 
has been signed by all the States which were at war with the 
Central Powers, and will, no doubt, be adhered to in due time by 
the neutral states of Europe. Can anyone suppose, however, 
that even the first of these groups of States could be counted on 
to form for long an anti^ennan coalition? A little reflection is 
sufficient to prove any such assumption unjustifiable. Frauccy 
Belgium and Poland may safely be regarded as irreconcilable, 
but with these exceptions it is doubtful whether there is a single 
State in the list whose continued hostility against Germany is 
certain or even probable. The statement may seem a daring 
one. but 1 a^uuM recall the plain facts, and they may well cause 
IIS to revise pre-conoeived conclumous on this subject. 

I'hcrc exists between Italy and Germany no net'cssary cause 
of aiitagoiusni, and in the |mst their relations were singularly 
cordial, liisniarck spoke of Italy as "the natural ally oif Ger- 
many, since both Htates are surroiiuded by neighbours wluch wish 
to augment themselveH at their cost/’ while Cavour said that a 
Prusso-ltalian alliance was "written in the book of history." 
Italy was, in fact, Germany's faithful ally for the long period of 
tliu'ty-two years, during which Great Britain's relations with two 
of her European Allies in the present war were notoriously 
cheqiieruil and inconstant. Even now, the coidial ties whiclt 
existed bi*tA\een the first German Km]jeror and the first Italian 
King are a treasured memory in both eountries. Moi^eovcr, 
< Icrinauy astutely left to Austria the onus of the Italian campaign. 
I'he Italians are passionate and the Germans are understood to 
have been schooling themselves to hatred during the war, but 
(siibjeet to rcHefvations on the subject of Austrian Tyrol) there is 
little likelihood that bitterness will last long on either side, though 
tlie memory of Italy's refusal to be duped by her associates of 
the Triple Alliance rankles in German minds. Already, indeed, 
Italian statesmen are saying that their country must, in future, 
follow a policy of neutrality, and that it is specially called upon 
to "bridge the gulf between the oonquerors and the conquered," 
while the stnmg {SKsOerman section of the Italian Press is calling 
for the relaxation of the German terms of peace. That the war 
will leave Italy more favourably disposed to France than five 
years ago is highly improbable. 
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Mar have any of the new States, with the one exception already 
noted, any reason whatever for permanent hostility to Germany. 
Osecho-Slovakia will be wmpelled in its own interest to cultivate 
friendly relatxons with her, for anless the confidence and co- 
operation of the Gormans of Bohemia can be gained this bold 
experiment in State-planning will prove a ghastly failure; Jugo- 
slavia a ill follow suit, and already the organised SocialistH of that 
country have sent fraternal greetings to their comrades in Ger- 
many, protesting their repugnance to the Treaty of Versailles as 
“dangerous to the future peace of Europe." Looking further 
afield, it is at least doubtful whether Japan would side against 
Germany on any question which did not affect her immediate 
interests, and it ih certain that China would not. As for the 
small neutral States, the Scandinavian group and llollund in the 
North of EuroiH* may confidently be placed among Germany's 
friends, while Sj[)ain in the South could have no desire to be 
omitted from her visiting list. Whatever may he the interest of 
our own people in the renewal of tolerable relations with Ger- 
many, it ib certain that America will not agree to leave Germany 
in the position in which the Treaty nf Versiilleh has phi(‘od Iut. 
In no country is the demand more urgent that the Treaty siioiild 
be ameliorated and Germany he admitted to the ijcagiic of 
Nations with the least delay pni(*tieuble. 

Already German writers arc ingeiiioiiKly H|)eei daring iqxai the 
situation which will arise when the close ties created hetw(>en the 
Allies by the necessities of war are relaxed, and each is able to 
adjust its international relationships to normal conditions, and 
they are counting on an entirely new grouping of the l*«»weis*, 
which shall leave their country no longer at the meroy of its 
present gaolers. “The differences of interests amongst the 
Allies,” writes an acute piihlicist. Herr Georg Bcniliard, in the 
Vossische Zeitung (July 7), “are Ixiuud to assert an influence in 
time, and no treaty in the world can prevent their dfdng so. 
Because of the identity of interests between Geniiany and large 
fiorts of Euroi»e Germany is knind autonuiticalJy to find allies." 
This is a \iew which 1 have been empliitsising lor the last three 
years, os one of vital bearing upon the terins of the settlement 
with our principal adversary, ft is to be feated that the Allies, 
concentrating their minds upon tninsitory conditions and present 
interests, instead of taking a large forward-looking view of the Euro- 
pean question as a whole, have deliberately gone out of their way 
to make difilculties for thenisolves and to play Germany's game. 

The conflicting interests and cross-currents which will in- 
evitably reveal themselves directly the League of Nations comes 
to practical fiolitics would have offered to a Macbiavelli, a 
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Mazarin, a Talleyrand, a Metternich, or a Bininarck unique 
opportunities for intrigue, double-deaiiM, and mischief-making. 
With what consummate skill and succlss would Bismarck have 
used such a sitiiation for his country’s advantage I In my 
opinion it is not Great Britain nor America, nor even Bussia, but 
Germany, to-day beaten to the ground and held in chains, which 
will be the pivot upon which the relations and policy of the 
Tjeague of Nations will turn. 1 believe also that in any diplo- 
matic card game of the early future the trumps will be found 
to be in her hands. Whether, if driven to it, she will play them 
skilfully, is another question, though ns to this, too, it would l>e 
safe to give her the benefit of the doubt. 

The greatest potential source of danger is the futun> relationsliip 
of (leriiiany and Bussia, whether Ihcw Powers are allowed to 
enter the Iicague of Nations or are coinjielled, or elect, to remain 
outside it—lhe latter a contingency which in the case of HiiBsia 
is quite jxissible. Wherever the future sym|>athiea of the Busidan 
nation may go, they will not fall to the Powers of the Entente. 
Not only do the Tlnshians in the mass attribute the disaster which 
the war has hroughi ii|K)n them to the policy which drew their 
country into the vortex of Western politics, and made it a co- 
partner in enterprises in which it had little direct interest, 
hut natural inter-(leiH*ndem*p and historical attachments as neigh- 
iKHiring States will draw Germany and Bussia together, and that 
the more certainly ht»<*aiiac they are united by the bond of 
a common misfortune. The certainty of this rapprorhement is 
cjuite indeiK*ndcnt of Bussia’s future form of Government, 
Whatever he the ultimate design of that dark horse of the 
Biissinn |X)liti<*al stud. .Admiral Koltcliak, the alternatives are 
these: either Koltchak, if successful,* will place the country 
under some sort of democratic nile—in all probability centralised 
- in which case a working agreement W'ith the new German 
would he at once practicable and natural, or monarchy 
will he re-established, in which event there would he a clear break 
with the Allies, leaving Germany the sole European aspirant for 
Bussian favour and increasing the chances of a Hohenzollem 
n'storation. The latter is a possible development which must 
never l»e left out of mind in s|iecnlations upon tlie future of Ger- 
many ; it is also a development which the Allies have it in their 
|iower, to an enormous degree, to hinder or help according as 
their attitude towards the German nation, ns now democratised, 
is sympathetic or otherwise. 

A German publicist of unusual insight wrote recently - 

** Rumis i* the big mark of interrogation in tho plana of the Entente, 
which ie anxious, by the iiae of force and by policy, to overthrow Soviet 
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role ead lei up e boorpvoia Ruasie wliloli H can uae lor lia own poTpooMi 
In ihe But, ^wrveri there ere berrieii whioh the new lorde of the world 
ere unable fo nmnount. CoDtltiune in the Bast do not at present lit in with 
their new system of States.*' 

Whatever may be thought of the rest of the writer's opinionSi 
he is on safe ground in reminding us that East and West are as 
far apart as ever, and that Busda, when she comes to herself, will 
go her own way, whatever the Allies may do or leave undone* 
I do not doubt for a moment that in domestic development and 
foreign affairs alike slie will acci^pt Germany's cooperation. 
Incidentally, I bdieve that one powerful source of mutual attrac- 
tion will be round in the sphere of social policy and legisla- 
tion. Germaiiy stands for Socialism in a viay and to a degree 
that she never did before, and the experiments which she con- 
templates in the domain of economic socialisation are bound to 
appeal to a nation ith Ilussia's strong collectivist traditions. 

These are possibilities of mischief which it would be dangerous 
to ign9re. It is not l)eyond the capacity of prudent and far- 
sighted statesmanship to avert them ; but if one dare believe that 
the Treaty of Versailles rcpresc*nted the last wonl of the Allies 
to Germany the outkxik would he g]n<imy. Tt cannot lie the 
last word, for that word must he one of hope and conciliation. 
For all countries, but most of all for the British Km]»ire, whose 
stakes in the world are so grandiose and multifarious, it is a 
question of momentous iiniwrtance how wc want Germany to 
develop, for as are our wish, luipe and interest, so must be our 
attitude to her. Shall she iv>iitiniie on the old lines, which have 
brought upon herself and mankind so much misery, or shall she 
follow a new course altogether? Tf the former, all we have to 
do is to pursue towards her a settled policy of aggravation, to treat 
her as an outlaw, and to convince her that all her schemes for 
bringing her poh'ti<*ni arrnngc^mentH into hariiKiny i^ith those of 
Western Fiiiropc arc hut offorl wasted ; for by so doing we shall 
effectively drive home to her the conviction that her only hope 
is the sw'oni of revenge. Tf the latter, our punitive policy towards 
her must lie freed fnim any spirit or trace of vindictiveness, any 
suggestion that we seek her undoing, and must hold out the 
prospect of a full discharge and a speedy re-admission into the 
comity of nations. No ernirse of action could be more disastrous 
to the general well being than one tlint made Germany a centre 
of political unrest and a gathering-ground for the world's ill- 
humour and discontents. FIhe is going to give us, owing to her 
example and initiative, a good deal more flocialism than many 
of IIS may like ; let us not put it into her power to force upon ns 
still more dubious gifts. 
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To all aigoment for tbe reviaioa of the Treaty m the enemy's 
faimur the representatives of our own brand of the entt of ‘*fiigfat- 
fulness** reply with the retort **Pio^lermai]im lost 

infirmity of feeble brain. To bandy words witti sudi people is 
waste of time. While hoping, however, that the time will never 
come when Englishmen will no longer dare to contend for right 
because it is right, whether in tbe interest of enemy or friend, 
from a weak fear of misrepresentation and calumny, 1 would 
suggest that the more we are influenced in our treatment of 
Germany by considorations of cold expediency the better. The 
question which wo have to ask ourselves is not, how can Ger- 
many's good v^ill be wooed and won, but rather what treatment 
of her will be best and most advmitageous for Europe and man- 
kind at large; what treatment will soonest heal the scars and 
obliterate the ravages of war, allow the world to retnm most 
H|)eedily to the settled ways of order, industry, thrift, and 
discipline, and pmvc tlic suretit earnest of a lasting peace? We 
can afford to wait for Germany's good uill and fricj^sbi]); 
but ue cannot afford to wait for a wise and judicious settlc- 
iiicnt which will encourage Gennany to settle dowm as a 
contented member of the European household, winning for hei- 
sclf, if she can, that distinction in the fine arts of peace which 
she has unhapjnly won in the past in the cnide arts of war. A 
si>tt1e!nent concluded under the sign and seal of moderation and 
conciliation may seem a humdrum and nnheroic method of 
winding up the most appalling war in the world's history, but 
on a long and large view of affairs only such a settlement will be 
prudent, safe, and on the lowest plane advantageous. 

An ethical tcai^hcr of this generation has ^id that there are 
times when it is of far greater importaifcc to say “This is right" 
than ** That is wrong," and the present is such a time. Interest 
aiKirt, the policy T have outlineil is right : it is right because moral, 
and iH'cause only a truly monirpoace is worthy of a moral war. 
Tn the struggle now' happily ended all mankind— friend and 
enemy alike— has endurM heroically, sacrificed nobly, and 
Hnfferi»1 bitterly. Tn spite <if many present evidences of languor 
and unrest, it is still sustained in some degree by an unexhausted 
reserve of elation and enthusiasm. But this support will not 
last indefinitely. Soon will eome the quiet, dull, drab, empty 
days and the chastened mood in which it will have to face the 
great stocktaking, setting gain against loss and loss against gain, 
and, above all, seeing facts as they arc, free from glamour and 
illusion. All such necessary reparation and restitution as tbe 
Allies may have enforced in favour of Belgium, France, and the 
other countries which have been pillaged and devastated, may 
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then, as acts of jiiatice, aatiafy the outraged sense of right; 
but they will do no mor^ Measures of punition alone will be a 
IXXMT equivalent for the millions of lost and broken lives and 
desolate homes. The more one contemplates the vastness of the 
misfortune which the war has inflicted upon mankind, the clearer 
does it become that compensation in terms of money and terri- 
tory, of power atid prestige, will not snfiice to' balance the 
account, and that it is to moral values and spiritual gains that we 
would most look for any real and lasting recompense. 

The price may not have been too great if, learning by the 
bitter past, the world discovers a new way of life ; if there shall 
cxime about a transformation of {Kiliticai conceptions and national 
ideals as a result of nhich fraternity, fellowship, and co-operation 
shall replace rivalry, feud, and egoism in international relations, 
“the common will of mankind*’ be substituted for “the interests 
of individual Rtates," and free and generous n*cognition be given 
to the truth, discovered in the darkest hours of the world's 
histoT]^ that the life of one nation is part of the life of every 
nation, and that no nation can profit or lose, suffer wrong or do 
it, without reactions upon the entire human brotherhood. It is. 
perchance, gains of such sort that will most compensate the 
nations for their immeasurable sacriflees. and reconcile to tbeir 
cruel fate those w’ho have been stricken, giving them strength to 
hear their sorrow and even to triumph over it. 

WlXiLIAM H^RBCTT D\WS0N. 



THE POSITION OF BOUMANIA. 


The prolonged negotiations in Paris and the more immediate 
problems, which have arisen at home and abroad since the con- 
clusion of the Armistice! are responsible for the fact that the 
situation in the Near East and the positions of its countries and 
peoples aie inclined again to be forgotten. This oversight or 
lack of conception has been and is particularly marked in the 
case of Boumania, partly because her difficulties during the war 
are not understood, partly because she has inaugurated but little 
proiiaganda in foreign countries, and partly because her future 
rdle and im[X)rtance are not understood by the average member 
of the general public. Whilst, therefore, at the moment of 
\^riting (August 13th) the most engrossing feature of the 
Bounianiau situation may temporarily be the developments con- 
nected with her advance to Buda Pesih, I propose to put forward 
no excuses tor, and to express no condemnation or approval of, 
this move. Indeed, upon this subject I will content myself by 
sa>ing that, foi good or for bad, League of Nations or no League 
(»r Xatioii.s, this development fonns an excellent example of what 
will happen in the future if the various outstanding Near Eastern 
fimbleuis are not pow satisfactorily settled, and that it consti- 
tutes the i»ost |K)Hsihle justification for our consideration of some 
of the reason*^ which have affected the more or less recent policies 
of Hoiimnniu, lor a discussion of her present claims to aggran- 
(iiRement and for a review of a few of the measures to be adopted 
in that country if Pan-Cicnuan domination there is really to 
cease. 

Tn onler to understand these questions aright and to view the 
war |»ulicy of Boumania without prejudice, it is necessary to 
lealise the meaning of her geographical {losition. Practically 
surrounded hy the former Dual Moiiandiy, Bussia and Bulgaria, 
and coiiiinandiiig the Tjower Danube, she forms a political, 
military and commercial bridge between West and East— a bridge 
tlio value of which was fully recognised by the enemy before as 
during the war. Not really a Balkan or Near Eastern State, her 
interests are sc^ini-intemational and aemi-Balkan. So far as the 
first of these is crineemed, prior to August, 1016, the policy of 
Boumania was bound up with the fact that she was compelled to 
try to maintain good relations either with the Central Powers 
or with Bussia, and that, befon* heeoniing definitely committed 
to either group, she desired to convince herself that her friends 
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\rere those destined to be the TiotorB in the war. Whilst open 
to criticism, this attitude was nainrai, because for yearb Boumania 
has been desirous of cAcuring possession either of the formerly 
Austro-Hungarian districts, inhabited largely by Boumanians, 
or of Bessarabia, which she fias always coveted. From a Balkan 
standpoint the most important tiling was, and is, that nothing 
should take place on the south of the Danube which would in 
auy way threaten the general interests of Boumania or so 
strength^ the positions of her Balkan neighbours as to affect 
those interests. 

The real key of wliat has taken place since 1914, consequently, 
lies in the fact that the Boumanians, like all the other peoples 
who have been engaged in hostilities, except the Britiah and tiie 
Americans, have worked to utilise the occasion to realise the aspira- 
, tiona which lie so close to the heart of every patriotic citUM*ii, 
and to do this at the mininium of risk to themselves. From the 
moment of the outbreak of the war, therefore, the position was 
an extremely difficult one On the one hand Boumania could 
not afford to take sides with Bussia or Austria-Hungary, unlosh 
she were absolutely guaranteed the strongest material assistaiu^e 
from the group of belligerents which she supiiorted. And, on the 
other, the statesmen of Bucharest rccH)gnis^ that so lung as the 
attitude of Bulgaria remained undecided, an> war move would 
almost undoubtedly lay their boiitliern frontier open to attack 
— an attack the way h>r which was left ojien by the so-calleii 
settlement arrived at by the Treaty of Bucharest of 1918. Mnie- 
o^er, to add to these difficulties, there was the fact that in 1K88 
Boumania had joined tlic Centra] Bowers in a defensive treaty, 
the terms of which were identical with those binding Italy to 
the Triple Alliance. 

The situation was further c^oniplicated h> the attitude of the 
late King. That Ko^ereign, who, only three years after his 
arrival at Bucharest, telegra plied to the King of BnibKia that 
Although T am to-day Prince of Boumania. 1 am, and 1 remain 
always, a Hohenzollem/* was firmly convinced that the obliga- 
tionb and interests of his country placed her on the side of the 
Central Powers. Rtrengtheiied, however, by the declaration of 
Italy, and really knowing that Germany and Austria were the 
aggressors, the Crown Council, assembled directly after the out- 
break of the war, decided that Boumania should remain neutral. 
Later on and after the de^th of King Carol in Oetolier, 1914, 
most far-fieeing statesmen, parfieiilarly M. Take Jonesco, who 
believed in a good Balkan understanding,' and wlio ww alw^ays 
in favour of war ufion the side of the Allies, began to see ^hat, 
(1) {See tSouvemra, by Take JuucBcti. Peyot ci Cie , Pam. 
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if Kounumia were to be in e position to realise her larger aspira- 
tions, she must be prepared to adopt a definite policy, and that 
it was only a question* of the moment a^ which Ae diould enter 
the war. 

It was about the time of the Musoorite retreat, which began 
in May, 1915, and therefore between the entries of Turkey and 
of Bulgaria into the war, that Ku&sia was so unjustifiably respon- 
sible in standing in tho way of, instead of encouragitiAiiurange- 
inents, which would have strengthened the iiro-wM M wty in 
Boumania and made her wish to enter the war uiKtfl&e Allied 
side. This criminal policy temporarily tied the hanS^of those 
.who were then advocates of war and w^ho recognisea that the 
nidintenaiiee of tho disustroiis Treaty of Bucliarcsi was nu 
longer neressary. This Itassian attitude, therefore, constituted 
a fatal stunibling-hkick, for it meant, firstly, that lloumania was 
then given no assurance that by war she could realise her aspira- 
tioiib across her iiorth-w*i stern frontier, and, Ek'condly, that she 
therefore never iitilimni, to the full, w'hat would have been her 
a11-iin|wtan( influene* with Serbia and with Cireec*c in favour 
of eoneohsioiis to ihiignria. This was the tiimiiig-iioint in the 
Mtiiation, for whilst it ina> well be arpued that the statesmen 
of Bucharest should have told Biilpana that her* (Bulgaria's) 
adhesion to the side of tlie enemy would mean a Bounianian 
entrance on the side <»f the Allies, even the adoption of such a 
imliey would not have coiinterbalaiiced the disastrous consc- 
qiienees of the loss of the |>ossibility of the recreation of a Balkan 
1 league. 

When Bulgaria had thrown in her lot with the Central Powers, 
and when they had <»vorrun Serbia and Chtablished through con- 
nei*tion with ('oubtantinoplc, the whole situation had changed, 
in that it was to the advantage of the enemy rather than to that 
of the Allies that Bfiuiiiania should htHrome involvi^d in hostilities, 
indeed, considering the significance* of her geographical jiosition, 
and judging from KiibM*qnent events, it seems justifiable to sug- 
gest that, when Germany recognised slie rould not secure the 
supjNirt of Boiimania, she w'orketl not for continued neutrality, 
hut for actual hostility. The Allies should have recognised this 
and endeavoured to prevent the realisation of the (lemianic 
objects. Instead, however, of doing so, whilst the exact events 
and their sequence at this iieriod are still somewhat obscure, it 
ia jmtty clear either that the enemy directly utilised the influence 
which he then iiossessed w'ith the governing classes in Russia 
to compel Rounisnia to enter the w*ar, or that she was forced to 
do so at that moment, or not at all, by external and internal 
cireunistances over wliieli tla* Western Allies had a certain 
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oommftnd. The net reeult wee Utmi the way became ready for 
Germany to eecure routes towards the South and East, which 
were vital to her, and«.Ahat, whilst Boumania was promised the 
satisfaction of her claims in Austro-Hungarian territory by the 
then secret treaty between her and the Allies, signed on August 
18th, 1916, she was bound by the same document to terminate 
her neutrality ten days later. 

go much for the situation preceding and connected with the 
entrance of Koumania into the war. But the misfortunes of 
that country ^ere then only in their initial stage, and this partly 
on account of developments, or of lack of developments, over 
which hlie had no control. By the above-mentioned secret treaty 
an advance was promised from Halonica on August 90th — an 
advance which had to be delayed on account of the difficulties 
existing in that area, and an advance wiiich could not even sub- 
bequentlv be performed on a scale sufficiently wide to immobilise 
Bulgaria, who proved to be Roumania's most fatal enemy. And 
what uas of even greater consequence, no secret is now made of 
the fact that the pro-German element s of the then Tsarist 
Government once more uorked for the downlall of Roumunia, 
temporarily achieving thU objVt b\ seNeriil distinct nietlusN. 
To begin with, the Russians, having encouraged her to think that 
slie would have only to fight on her northern and western ficHi- 
tiers, did nothing whatever to e,irrv out their |ii(>tiijhed attack 
‘ uiK)u Bulgaria from the Black Sea, and theiefore in no wa> hel|N»d 
to dintruct that country and her allie-^ on tlie noutli of the 1>(iiiiiIh 
Moreover, the strong nup|K>rt in men and war nmteiial pteilged 
for the ('arpachian front was never fortheoining And last, hut 
jierliaps most dreadful of all, the arniN and ••iipjilies furnished by 
the Western Allies and^ sent to Archangel, wen* either never 
forwarded or so delayed in transit thiit the> only arrived when 
it was already to«) late The Tioumanians weri» tliii'* left to a 
fate a** terrible as jn> •^nfTered in the war 
It is to be argued with truth and with justice that the Oenernl 
Staff of King Ferdinind precipitated thin fati‘ by their advance 
into Transyirania, instead of ternuiiiing on the defensive on all 
fronts, or st any rate of defending the passes of the rariNithians 
and Transylvanian Alps whilst delivering their main attaek in the 
direction of Bulgaria. But even had one of these wiser jiolieies 
been adopted, it is apparent that the evil day could only have 
been postponed, for it would have hi»eii all Iniriinpoiisihle for the 
Roumanians (even had their army lieen more efficient than it 
w'as) indefinitely to jircitect their frontiers. w*hich have a length 
of about BOO miles, with a field army of only 800.000 to 4(X),000 
men, with less than 800,000 magazine rifles, witli only two 
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luaolunef uns per reigimeot, with so flying corps or niounteiu 
eriiUeaiy, end with herdly any heavy guns. Moreover, faoviever 
undesirable the existenoo of such seniimentB may be, it must 
be recognised that the Government could hardly have rendered 
ijolitical niotivoH mibservient to military necesdtica, and that it' 
may well have been compelled to nndertake a htrutegically wrong 
IKilicy in order to satisfy the sentiments of the Itoumanian iieople, 
wlio, for years, have turned their attention towards Transylvania. 

In considering the exit of Itoumauia from the war early in 
HUH, it ih iiercHfiary to remember that when the enemy delivered 
hi«t first ultiinntiiia curly in February, her Army ]>ractica 1 ly 
an isolateii force, cx|x>Hed on the one hand to an Aiistro-fiermau- 
Ihilguriaii attack, and on the other to the intrigues of the 
llolshevists. General Averescu, now the popular hero in 
loiiiiiiiiiiia, mill the leader of the People's Party, who became 
Prime Minister, loi a short tune, on the resignation ol M. 
Hratiuno. was tlieivlore laced by the alternative of either apiee- 
ing in an iininediate jieaiv or of continiiing the win. for what 
I'oiild onlv lie a limited {H^riotl. thereby bringing uiniii his |a>ople 
nhnitr additional sufTeniig and htfh. Finalh, whilst Htill a firm 
* ^iippoiier ot the AIIumI cause, the (loncral, having, I believe, 
tailed to seeute an\ information ironi the Allies that his con- 
tinued toin|M»rury resistance would fiirtlier their strategical plan, 
and helieviiig that u cessation of hostilitic's was aliMilutely iieeea- 
^ai\ fioiii the military staiid|Miiiit, agreed to u prehiiiinui> |K>ace 
nil Man'll .itli a jieace signed in so-cailed |>eriiiaiieiit form two 
iiiontli*< later That ]M*a( e. the attitude of the Allies towards which 
wu^. 1 understand, soiiicwhat obscure and indefinite at the tune 
of Its <»rigiii<il signatiin*. wuh never foiiiially approved or recog- 
nised h\ tlietii. or at an\ rate by Cirtiit iintain. who, whatever 
iiia\ have btvii said iiifoniiajly , did not othcialK. eo 1 understand, 
niiisi'nt to or recogniae an ind(*)ieiident agreement made with the 
t'eiitnil Powers. 

Hf) 11 inch for the eiitireh exeo|itiunal [lOKition of Ttoumania in 
the war. Hut her plaiv at tht* IVik'c Poiilerem*M| even more 
remarkable. She is, so Ui speak, an Ally, mid ye^not an Ally. 
Htie fought loyally for the caiiM* of liheify, and she made |H.*ace 
involuntarily and out of din* necessity, yet none the less in tech- 
iiif«al eontraveritinn <if what are Indieved to lie the terms of tin* 
treaty of August, lOlti. Kite nsieiitered the theatre of laistilitiea 
on Novetnbi*r KKIi, and tli^fore, after the Aiiatnslliiagariaii 
exit, in order to place lieraelf once more officially on Ute Allied 
akle, and wdth the contention, so 1 believe, tluit in doing this she 
.igitiri pill into oiieratioii her secret treaty, but actiiallv without 
aiiv dofinite agiceiueni 141011 this stib|i*ck. She therefore came to 
• Mill. cvi. N.a. N 
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Paris entitled to the full measure of oonsideratioD, which, we 
suppose^ has been given to her, but nevertheless in the position 
of a supplicant in that elfie should not have relied uj)on, even if 
she did rely upon, the tenns of a document the validity of which 
had certainly become open to doubt. On the other hand, how- 
ever, owing to the exit of Russia from the war, she was entitled 
to present her claiius to Bebsarabia — clainib which would prob- 
ably never hu>e even been discussed had the situation developed 
as was expected when tdie originally threw in her lot wuth the 
Allies. These being the circumstances, and as no definite or 
final frontiers for Houmania have }et been laid down, 1 jiropusc 
to deal with the three broad territorial qiiestionh affecting the 
future of that country and to indicate what would seiau to be a 
|x>ssible settlement in each case. 

(1) The position of her western and north-western frontier, 
which raibes the probleins of the Banal (d Teme^lixar, Transvl- 
\anla and the Bukoviua. These areas, and in certain places more 
than these areas, are claimed on the strength of the secret treat} 
and on account of the ethnical coniposition of the inhabitants. 
So far ah the first is concerned, in mam wa}^ it would have 
been more satisfactory to give the whole of the Banat tc» 
llouiuaniu. Such an arrangement would, however, hn\e left 
hci )x>s<%bsed ul a considerable Serb |K>{ui]atioii snd of an 
area very precious to Serbia, not only on lustorical and senti- 
mental groundb, but albo becauhc its uimexation l>\ Hoiimania 
would have left Belgrade btill within gimtire of alien teruU*i>. 
On the whole, therefore, whilst 1 think that St*rhia would have 
been w'ell advised not to press her claitus on the north of the 
Danube, and whilst an unnatural geographical partition will lead 
to future complications, ti divihion of this terntory iiia} have 
been necessary. 

To the north and north-eabt of the Banat the lh»nnianians ate 
hardly likely to secure the frontiers formed by the lli\crs 'I'heiss 
and I^uth-— frontiers said to have lieen promised to them h\ the 
secret treatj|| Here, as Mr. J. D. Boun*hier, the foriiiei well- 
known Gorr^iondent of The Tinun m the Balkans. fMHiits out,' 
it would seem fair that the frontier should l>e formed by a line 
drawrn in a north-easterly direction from Arad, on the River 
Maros, to the neighbourhootl of the bource of the River Sereth 
on the western boundary of the Bukovina. With regard to that 
pnivinoe. by the secret treaty, Konmania was to secure the section 
ii|) to the Priith, and this may welt be the rtettlemenf arrived at 
unless aiTangements aic made to leave the town of C/ernowit/ 
and the territory immediately brmlering ii|)oii it outside* 
(1) Tht Qmtri^rty BtvUw, No 4B3, October, 1917, 
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Boumania The point, however, heie is that, m qute of certain 
ethnical difiicultieB, it ^^ould probably be better tor Poland and 
Houmania to have a contiguous frontie? in the present Bukovina, 
instead ol, as is soinetuneR huggested, these two oountnes being 
separated by a belt of ahen territory. 

The delimitation oi the edfitem iiontiei xaises the pioblem of 
Bebbdiabia, which ib claimed b3 the Koumanianb upon hibtoiical 
and eilmical giounds lleio then case im a boundai} made b> 
the Dnicstei instead ol by the Piutli ih a strong one I'he onh 
leal question^, ilieietoii , aie 81 ht. whether the ^atiuiial 
( ouniil, wliicli voted toi muon with lloiimania m Apiil, 19iH, 
was tiiil3 iciHeseiitative and, it so whethei the populaiity ol 
Kouiiiania among the inhabitants is still such that a vote would 
now be given 111 the same diiection \ii(l, beeondl^, it lemain^- 
to be pioved if it U wise lot Houmania to push hei ab]>iiations 
to ait thi^ aiea in view ot the fact that then satislaction can 
liatdlv ini t(»«ledd to iutuio iiiition with whattvei niav be tht 
rtqnnt to l>c Lstahlishcd in Hiissia 

\s tlh Daiuilx aill uiuluiibtedl> lunlinui to loim tie ^itati 
pait oi Hoiiijjiuna s sontbdii boundaiv the oiilv [xiiiit now 
Idt ojifii toi diHiission Is that coniici ted with the Ititiuc 01 
the n<jhnui|i a |ioiiil u|H>n whuh the lelations between 
Houmania and Buigaiia hive d(i»ciidt.d loi ^cais Hue no doub* 
lests in in\ iiiiiid tithu thit the new Biilgaio-Hoiiiihinian iiontui 
should l»e istablished h\ the P<ace Conleieiut moie 01 Uss it 
V is ti\4il In the Piotocol oi Pctiogiad toiiiiiilated iti M*i> 191^ 
01 tliai Houmania should heistli suggest this line to Biilgiiii 
h a saeiifi<e In Hoiiinania would he aiiiplv npaid In the 
|N)ssil>ilit\ oi tlu i( estahlishnient oi good lelations with Biilgaua 
— lelHtions whi< h aie vital not only to ber own iutiiie but to the 
rei oust I net ion ot any Balkan Bloc 

The above suggested ttiiitoiial solutions aie tai tiom iitikit 
mil thev would not it.ilise ill the claims put toivvaid h\ 
Houmania Neveillubss tliev would piohahlv lead to the jmli- 
tual satislaition ol th< \ 1st iiiijoniv ot the {ho^l and thev 
would theieloii iiuaii the ptactical distippiaiami ol oxtetnal 01 
foieign causes ol um«st thus leaving the wav opm to an\ 
Govoinixient to devott itsell to a iiHoiistnu tional |N>iicy destined 
to lid the New Hoiinnnia of the (icitnanu toiitiol In means oi 
which for veats the (oiintiy has l>eon held in lumdage by the 
(*«ntnil IVivveis Two featiiies in this lontiol -the late King 
Carol and the Ti eat v ol 188^3 -have now disaiqieaied But this 
IS not Hufiicient, foi, tliionghout the decades piec^eding the out 
hiealc of hostilities, (leimany had plaved 11 veiv Inige isiit m 
the education of the Houniamans and she ha<l figuied 111 all 
• 11 8 
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bnnobes of their oommerdial life. Thiis, with Gmnen achoob 
and sodetiea Hcattered all over the oountry. and that tongiie 
widely known to the people, studentu have been attracted to 
Germany, where many prominent Boumanian'" statesmen have 
been educated. Moreover, German finance had acquired a hold, 
for, with one exception, all the Boumanian loans, prior to 1914, 
were raised in Germany, and, in the following year, that country 
is stated to have held no less than one-third of the total public 
debt. And, finally, in addition to obtaining the largest interest 
in the petroleum mdustry, the C'entral Powers gave preferential 
tariffs on their railways f6r goods in transit to the ^eur East, 
and manipulated duties and dues in such a way as to further 
their own trade. The rebult of Kuch a situation was that Germany 
and Austria either stifled Kouinanian industries or secured con- 
trol over them: in fact, adopting the particular ixihcy that 
happened to be the iiiuht iavoiuable for them. 

Boumania has not been, and is unlikely in the mimediute future 
to become, a manufacturing e(»uutr> . and she will therefore con- 
tinue to depend for many c>l the necessities of life iiiion goods 
imported from abroad. This state ot things m due, among other 
reasons, to its probably iKing muiumie for the country to tlevote 
her primary attention to agncultuie and to oil |>roductioii, to 
the arrangement of her taiifls m sucli a way as to pro<liico re\eiiue 
rather than to protect home indiistneH, to her geograiilncal [)Osi- 
tion, and last, but not least, to the until ing eflorts of tlie Central 
Powers. Tn this last coiiiicetion, imleed, it is well to realise that 
from 190J onwards Germany supplied the lioirs share of 
Boumania's iiiij[K)rts, and this m spite ot the moie fa\ourahle 
geographical ixintioii occupied h\ Au^tiia-ilungar}. Tluis from 
1901 to 1911, whilst HI {xiint ol (pisniit^ the United Kiugdoiii 
was first, Germanv Hipphed between *27 |)ei cent and 34 |)er cent, 
of the total value of these ini|ioits, the former Dual Monarchy 
being a goorl second witli from *29 iH>r cent, to 22 jier cent. In 
short, whereas Germany's trade with Jiouiiiania had steadily 
increased, that of Great Britain had gradually decreased , prior 
to the war our primary ixisition a.s to quantity being maintained 
largely as a result of tlie coal which we supplied. 

The foregoing remarks are siiffieicnt to f^ow that there is a 
great deal yet to lie done if the war is to result in tlie eoniniercial 
as w^ell as tlie political inde|)endencc of the Boumanian jieople, V 
and that there arc now great opportunities for the Allies to 
further that object. The moment is now well timed for several 
distinct reasons. First. Germany will not be in a [losition at 
once to re-estsihlish her eotiimereial prosperity, and she cannot 
therefore flood the foreign markets with g<iods as she lias done in 
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the past. Seocmdly, natSons who, like Roomaoia, have been 
brutdly treated dnring the war wUl endeavour to avoid again 
becoming dependent upon their formm enemies. And, thirdly, 
no tar as the Balkans and the Near Eaat are concerned, the fact 
tliat a stable position must be created at the Dardandles will 
react greatly to the advantage of heavy goods, which can always 
be carried to advantage by sea. In npite of these advantages, 
however, there are far-reaching obstacles to be overcome. To begin 
with, as a resuli of the geographical position of the Balkan 
oountries, for example, Boumania, Serbia and Bulgaria, and of 
the rapid means of communication, which must continue to exist 
between them and Central Europe, it will inevitably remain 
extremely difficult to compete for their trade in expensive and 
non-hnlky articles and in small consignments of all kinds which 
can l>e shipped by train at omnpaTatively small expense. And 
then, to mention only one more point, as self-interest unfor- 
tiinatoly ranks a1 lenst on an equal level with patriotism, it is 
obvious that pim*hasers of alt classes will endeavour to secure 
giNxls in the markets most favourable to them, and that, owing 
to the rates of exchange likely to prevail for some time, money 
will go niiieh farther if exjiencled in enemy rather than in Allied 
countries. 

Kiich difficiiltieh can only he Minnonnted— -if, indeed, they can 
• he surmounted — ^hy the inauguration of a completely new policy. 
As Governmental hiipimrt, coiTeH|x>nding with that officially given 
by Germany to her coinmereial undertakings, is hardly likely to 
Ih' forthcoming, it is iin]K)rtant that the great houses, who may 
he interested, should he encouragid to send out investigators to 
study the situation for themsehes, and that those firms who 
decide to undertake trade with the B:yk.ins slioiild secure proper 
representation, if possible British representation — ^representatiem 
which is vital not only for tlie ordinary ccuidnet of business, but 
also in order that the necessary information as to the amount of 
credit to be safely given to customers can be acquire<l. More- 
over, instead of providing catalogties only in Kngliali, and of 
expecting a buyer to puivliaw^ gooda whether they be really suit- 
able to his trade or not, catalogues should be printed in 
Bouinaiiian, or at least in p'reneb, prices slxnild he quoted in 
francs or lei (in jwace time a leu is of approximatel}* the aame 
value as a franc), and last, but far from least, the make-up and 
appearance of the goods, and not merely or oven primarily their 
actual quality, Hhonid be anch as to make their value apparent to 
the average man. 

It ia superfluous to say tluit trade cannot be developed between 
Gonntriaa upon a aentimental bams and that Britirii mercihanta 
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will not deal with new maikets merely or even ))rimaiily for 
patriotic reasons. The question of Anglo-Boumanian oomiiieicial 
relations is therefore oner, of ])ure biisinesB in which it becomes 
necessary to consider the desirability of Boninania as a customer. 
That desirability in its turn depends upon the ])otontial resources 
and upon the political stability of the country. So far as potential 
reaourc‘e*% are t*oncerned, pro«<|H»nty seems to be jirovcd by the fact 
that, for the dec'ade prior to 191*2, her. revenue show’ed a satiK- 
factory surplus over her exiienditure, in spite ot an increase in 
her budget from al>out :218,500,(XX) lei in liMll 1002 to about 
160,900,000 lei in 1911-1912. Moreover, whilst since IftOO (with 
the exception ot two yearn of bad har\’eht and of the war periods) 
the value of ii»*r expeirt** has exceeded that of her inqMirts, in 190! 
that e\ces^ only amounted to about 01,«300,0(X) lei. whereas in 
lOll it had risen to nearly l22,iX)0,000 lei. Again, although in 
the |)ast Ponmanin lias been almost exclusiveix an agriciiltiiral 
country, of recent \ears the pc^troleum industry has gone ahead 
hy leap*- and bounds For instance, whilst m 1*.X)| the cxfxirta- 
tion of {Hdroleiitn cuinic to a nieiv .>^,000 metiic tons, m 1910 it 
nnionnted to o\ci 1.817, <NH) metric tons, and this in spite of t1i«* 
dilliciillies of ti.ins|Mjrt Then* statist iC'^ indieatc that it the pios- 
penty tif lioiiniania has always been assunsl h\ the great 
h‘itiht\ of her soil, her oilliolds an* now distined to hectunc an 
as««et tlie tiiture nngnitiuh* of whuli it is iiiqxissihle to cuiciilute 
Turning to the i>olitical fiitiiic ot Houiiianiii, the iritcinal 
stfihiliU ot that couiitn, sii lai as the next tew mmis aic <c>n- 
rerned, depends upon the Pe:<cc which she siuiiics and 
various othei condiriuns, the nninedintc otitcoiiie of which it is 
dithciilt to lonsast with acciiia<-\ \ firipular I’raic must natur* 
ally luithci internal tram{ui]llt^ , and it would obvioiisU 
strengthen the iMisition of the <ro\eriiincnt of M. Bialiano, who 
leads the Liheial Partx. Tie has uijoycd, and tlieie is good 
reasfjii to l)elie^e that he stdl eiijo\s, the entire and complete 
confidence of the Poiirt. where he is entttcl\ a ptrHona qtttUi 
Prrim the stBnd|)ruiit f>l |*ohtieal slahilitv, therefoie, there are 
now two great isMie-^ The first is us t*> whethci the Piemier 
will hi able to coiitiiiiie to withstand the op|xisition of large 
section^ oi the ]Kipiilation. and if not whether the King wdll sum 
moil some oilier leader l»efoie the situation has already develojied 
ill such a manner as to loaot definiteh against his <,wn |)Ohitioii 
Tile lianrlling of this question is most imixirtant, for if the sitna 
tioii, wliicli has hecsime somewhat acute owing to the inflated 
prices at present existing and to various other conditions, is 
allowed to slide loo long, the piesent Ooverrimont, and indirectly 
the Sovereign, might well lie aeetised of poatponing an election for 
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the ex|>reHK |>urt)OHe of avoiding a resort to the i^stem of nni- 
vpraal aiiffruge recently introduced in Roumania. And the second 
issue, though perhaps less iinmediate» m equally vital, for it con- 
rems the actual system of putting the Agrarian Refarms, 
instituted by a Decree-Tjaw of last December, into operation. If 
they be udmiuistered withoat political or other bias, these re- 
foriits, thereby vast truets of land are eventually to become pur- 
ehasablt* by the ])easants, together with the emancipation of the 
.feus now decreed, are such as to remove some of the greatest 
causes of unrest in Roumania. 

To summarise and recapitulate, therefore, I would say that the 
future importance of Roumania must be understood by those who 
desire to see the war possessed of its aidest and best results. 
Politically s|)eaking, that coiintr>*, together with the new King- 
dciin of the Kerbs, (^roats and Slovenes, may form a foundation 
stone of n Balkan Blor the recoiistrnotion of which is vital to the 
fiitiin* |MMice of Riirojie. And commercially, ahilst there are far- 
reaching f^penings for Allied undertakings in Roumania, the great 
natural icsourc^es df that <*oiiiitr} aie such as to be of the utmost 
value to the noa disorgan]s(«d world. Thc^ advantages of a proper 
undei standing beta eon the Kiitish C'ominonaealth and Roumania 
an theiefoie leeipnH'ul 


H. THmKs Woods. 
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ITALY AND THE ITUME QUESTION. 

It WBfl, of courfjie. a foregone conclusion that tbe re^mlt of the 
]al)ourfi of the Peace Cuoference would not {please everyone, but 
the veritable hornets* nest that has been aroused in Italy by the 
mere suggestion that the burning question of the fate of Fiume 
is not yet definitely settled in favour of Italy is in itself sufficient 
proof, if proof were necessary, that the people regard the Adriatic 
port ns an inviolable hereditament of the ^fotlierland. This 
perha]v; is scarcely to be wondered at, for the Italians have always 
attached a sentimental value to the possession of Fiume which 
lias not been suddenly engendered hv events of recent date which 
could certainly never have lieen anticipated when the secret Pact 
of London was drawn up. 

The report, therefore, that the knotty problem ot the sove- 
reignty of the port is on the eve of being solved, on the lissis of 
a compromise, comes as a welcome indication that the tension 
is lessenincr, for it is certain that any arrangement that will bring 
about a peaceful termination ot the long-droun-oiit dissension 
Will he hailed uith the greatest satisfaction tliruugliout the 
greater part of Kiiin))e and America 
Tt is, of course, to he regretted that with the ronehision of 
Peace there should l>e any polemic's at all between the \i»'turious 
F^>we^s, hut this particular subject of dispute presemts a prohicin 
of so curious and complex a character that it is of the utmost 
importance that it should l»e cleared up at once and for all— and 
at the present time if pcn^^'ble, as the Xdriatic question forms an 
integral |)art of the vttleineiit of the Near Kastem jiroblein, 
otheiw’ise it is certain that it will alw'ays lie the skeleton in the 
cuplioard so long as a particle of doubt attaches to it. 

Although it is a moral certainty that whatever the nature of 
the conifiromise it will not satisfy all Italians, the mere fact of 
n coiiiprcmiise being entertained is in itself n welcome indication 
that the unyielding and coiitiimacious attitude which has charac- 
terised the extremist sections on Imth sides is giving place to a 
more sober view of the situation. 

It has become very evident that when President Wilson evolved 
Ins now historic “Fourteen Points.” he was rather carritKl away 
bv generous imimlses. and had not snfliciently taken into con- 
sideration the vast interests that would lie involved before the 
“points” could be carried out effectively, 

“Sarved rights” and “self-determination” are iiiiaasailoble 
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iuoibJ pi:6C6i>t8, provided they are aoceptri>le to all parties to the 
contract and are met in a spirit of generoos give and take, but 
when they strike at concrete interestsi^he loftiness of the ideals 
is apt to be minimised. 

Tnbere is no doubt but that Italian ambitions were stimulated 
greatly by the famous fundamental principles" of Wilson. 
"National aspirations must be respected. Peoples may now be 
dominated and governed only by their own consent. Helf-deter- 
mlnatioii is not a mere phrase." 

1 found when I was in Italy that it is unfortunately certain 
that a strong feeling exists among all clafwes against the French, 
iCnglish and American statesmen on account of what is con- 
sidered the very disappointing result achieved by the Italian 
delegates at tlie Pence Conference. 

This feeling hah been not a little engendered by a suspicion that 
President Wilson is trying to get behind the Italian Government, 
UK it were, in the endeavour to make u moral appeal to the popu- 
lation direi*t, on the question of Fiume, in order to reach a 
solution of the ditHcult jiroblem from his own jiersonal i>oiiit oi 
Mew. 

It is also rogreitahio to note the tact that in Italian eyes the 
attitude of Great Hrituin and France at Versaillch has not been 
what was m confidently anticipited. There is, T gathered, a 
I'ertain restnitaient also against Lloyd George in ])articular for 
iailing to take ii|» any really strong jxisition against President 
WilMin and Cleineneeaii on this burning topic. 

Kveii among the iiutre tein|H.*rHto section of the )K)|nilation, 
what ih thought to be the lack of help from Kngland at this 
jiinctiin' has cuuisihI a sort ot jiaijunl surprise, and the more 
eH)K*cially as this is the first time, they tell \oii, tliat Italy has 
e\or had cx-casion to doubt the friendship of Great Britain. As 
a matter of fact, this is actually the first time that the Press 
has ever said u harsh word against Kngland. 

r w'as, however, constantly Ixdng assured that the remarkable 
popular demonstrations all over the cimntry that have lieen a 
feature of tlie crisis are not directed against the English people, 
for there is a wry stnuig impression that we are ourselves placed 
in an awkwanl |x)sitioii in the matter, and that at heart we favour 
and fully appreciate the point of view' of tjjie Italians and arc in 
c*om|>leto sym|Hithy with their aspirations. 

In tke meantime there is tense anxiety as to the outcome of 
the delibi>nitiuns that are in progrem. In the course of u con- 
vcraatioii I had with a highly-placed Italian oflicial 1 learned 
tliat uiidoiihtedly there exiata in Italy to-day a big proportion 
of the iKipiilation which, Crithout being exactly pacifist at any 
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price, would be willing to agree to a oompromine on the question 
of Fiumo and would also probably be willing to give up a portion 
of the Dalmatian coast allotted by the Treaty of Ix>iidon if, on 
the part of the Allies, a hand was offered to Italy to help her 
to get out of the difficulty and safeguard her honour in a question 
which is not merely financial, but more than anything moral and 
political. 

The fact that the Government has so long resisted the strong 
demand for the annexation of Fiume which has been made of 
late by the majority of the Italian Vress, including the Ultra- 
Socialist papers, pnwes conclusi%’ely that it was cxpei*ted, mid is 
still expect^, that England, who is the least interested in the 
question now that the bugbear of the Adriatic l>econiing u OtTinan 
lake no longer exists, will helpfully indicate to ital\ a way to 
settle the aispute. 

At the present moment all jxiints to an adjustment of some 
sort, but, whatever the nature of any form of coniproiiiise, it is 
certain to entail a certain amount of moral ns uell as leal con- 
cession on the part of Italy, which will bo the si»vercst test of 
her desire to uphold the tenets of the League (»f Xations. 

It must not, liowever, he forgotten that lrredenti'«iii was one 
of the main isMies that brought Italy into the war, and that this 
implies the rescmiig oi all Itnliiins from a foreign >okc. together 
with an equitable readjustment ot natural frontiers. 

Tn reviewing the cinHiinstanct's that ha\e led u|) to the piesoiit 
critical ditualion it may, at first blush, apiHsir soiiu*uiuit iinicason- 
ahle oil the part of Italy, when it is recalled how much she ha*< 
really benefited territorially h\ the war, to take up so iin!ic*coiii- 
modating a view in regard to Fiuine But, on the inmUdntum 
that blrxNl is thicker tfiaiv wat€*r. it is (lerlmps '-c*arcel\ to he 
wondered at, for, according to the latest census, Deceinher 31st, 
191B, the jxipiilution consisted of *28,911 Italian-* as against 10.927 
^ ugo-Slavs. 

As a further proof of the Italian predominance it is jiointed 
out that the very nomenclature “Fiiinie” is Ttulian, and all the 
ftfincipal edifices are of Italian architecture the favnde of the 
(‘atherlral is copied from the Pantheon in T<f»iiie ; the < 'hurch of 
^^t. Veit on the model of Santa Maria della Salute of Veiiiee, and 
fao forth ; whilst there is a Konian arch hjiuJ to liave been erected 
in honour of the Emjieror Claudius TI. 

Xot withstanding the long domination of the city by Austria, 
the majority of the inhabitants still have Italian names ; more- 
over, all the public d<x;uments and records which havi* been pre- 
served since 1449, whether signed by An'hdiikes or Ardihishops, 
by Kings or Emperors, by Napoleon, or even by the Croatian 
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(Hoveniment, are written in Italian; while in the ancient ceme- 
teries the very tombstones bear eloquent witness to the Italian 
ori|;(in of the city, the majority having Italian inscriptions. 

All this,' it is contended, proves conclusively that, in spite of 
Croatian or non-(*roatian (Government, Fiunie has always been 
Italian throughout the centuries. In this connection it is of 
interest briefly to recall a few historic facts. 

The Fiiime '*qii(»Ktiou " dates back to 1530, when a decree of 
the Em])cror Ferdinand of Austria recognised the national inde- 
pendence and administrative autonomy of the city. After this 
Fiume was aiitonoiiiouh f<»r two and a half centuries until 1776, 
when a decree ol ^Farie Therewi annexed it to the Hungarian 
Crown as part of ('roatia. 

It is this rescript that forms the basis to-day of Croatian claims 
to Fiunie. 

This autix-rntic union ot Fiuiiie to Cmatia. however, brought 
about a revolt on the (mrt ol the inhabitants which ended in the 
withflrawal <if the obnoxious edict, and the “city, harlxair and 
district “ of Filip 1C declared a corpus separatum — a M*parate 
entity under the Ifiingarian (*rown ; and as a more or less separate 
|)oliticai hod> Fiunie has remained e\cr since, but with C*roatiii 
alwa>^ at her iloor like some liuiigr> wolf. Italian at heart, ever, 
and e\er IcKiking iorwatd to the day when she would he delivered 
I loin the hated yoke of Aiistiia. 

With the colla]>se of the Dual Monandix came the release of 
h'liime. and ulitiost befon* the ink was di\ on the |)act of the 
Vrmisiice tlie Italian National (\niiicil of the city liad isvued a 
ja'ocia I nation declaim^ the union of J'luiiie to iN Motherland. 
Ilal\. Ill \irtiie nt the right b\ which all |M*oples have acquired 
national nultqieiideiice and hherU. and^m the Mrength of Austriu- 
HungHr> liaMiig acceptetl the ]>rinciple of Kidf-detenninatioii in 
the Pence proiMisalv.. 

It looked if ihc eiiuiiuipation ot Fmme had hecome a fait 
thcampU, Put other lactois Imd t»» he ri»ckoiiod with; a new 
Stale, YtigisSlaxia, had come into existence, full of the pieten- 
sions ol ymith, and the YugisSlaxs were not piepared to abandon 
then ( laiin to the niagiiifieent tHirt. albeit «>ne of the most Italian 
ot cities, increlv at the behest of lolty principles, and the more 
i*s|X'eially as they were then iiunlestly laying cluiin to the whole 
ot Istria^ Cniatia and Daliimtiu. 

It is safe to assert that neither Trieste nor Pola aroused such a 
st(»rin of disctiHHKifi us has sprung up in connection with thi^ 
('nmtian port. 

From the Italian iKiiiit <»f \iew ii st'enis lucoinpridioiisihle that 
there ahould he any dis<*ussioii over what apjieara to bo ao plain 
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ft propoBitiou. ^‘Finine/’ they tell you, only never hea been 
Gioftt, but hfts, on the oontrftiy, ftlweys been Itftliftn in the peit 
ftnd must remain Itftlian in the future.** 

Meanwhile an interregnum pregnant with fhteful iasnee haa 
come about* and thia ia particularly botioeable in oonneotioD with 
the Yugo-Slava* who have been atrangdiy pretentioua in their 
claima nnce the Armiatice. ^ 

The 'warning iaaued from the Quai d'Oraay that no premature 
annexation ri et amis of territory, the confines of which are 
under consideration, will be recogniaed haa, it ia to be hoped, 
acted as an effective deterrent to the predatory inatincta of the 
half-civilised peoples of Eastern Kuroj)e that have l>een aroused 
by the confused state of affairs, several of whom have been 
pushing forward in the desire, apparently, to l>e holding as wide 
an extent of territory as |K)s«ible when the Peace was announced, 
evidently on the princijde of iiossesaion l>eiiig nine i)ointH of the 
Jaw. ^’hether it will l>e difficult to induce them to retire grace- 
fully w’ithin the IniundaricK that have been accorded them and 
which doubtless they have overstepped the future alone will show. 

In the meantime, as is ahown in the cast' of Fiiiine, the re- 
making of the map of EaMeru Eiin>|)e ia involving intricate 
problems of economic and ]xilitii*al iin|K»i‘tan<*e, a[)ait from historic 
and ethnological interests that cunhl not be aettled l>\ tlie Ktruk«> 
of a pen at the conference table. 

Not the least of tliesc. and as a cf>nditi<»n f»f Kuro|s*an p(*ace, 
is the necessity of pnoiding the agricultural districts of the 
hinterland of Croatia and iluiigary with a ftort easy of access; 
otherwise it ia oideiit, as Vugo-Sla\ja ih almost entirely agrif*ul- 
tural, that competition w'oiild in the long iiin end by cutting 
them off completely from the sea. 

Finine ia, to my mind, eleaiiv indicated us the fiort to fill tbest«‘ 
re<|uireiuents, and in Italian hands would l>e outside the aphere 
of whai may be termed inter-tribal rivalry. 

Ah a matter of fact, it seems to me iiicontrcivertible that the 
economic interesta of (he hinterland would be better safeguarded 
if Fiume ia under Ttalian rule. There would aaaurcdly be less 
clashing of “vested intereKts.*’ 

Apart from these oonsiderationa, it ia now well known that Italy 
would iiropoae to make Fiume a “free ” |)ort, and therefore it could 
not fail to start on a new era of prosperity, which will be further 
guaranteed by reason of the fact that it would be reoiganised by 
Italy and with Italian caiutal as the principal port of the Adriatic 
and open to all comers without restriction or exception. 

Tn this connection it must he emphasised that Tugo-Slavia 
stands to lose nothing by this arrangement, in view of the 
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enonnona Imigih of magnificent seaboard allotted her hj the 
Peace Conference. The moat curaoiy study ol the map auffieeB 
to prove this. • 

In fact, one ia filled with amaaement to find that t&e new 
State practically controls the greater part of the eastern shore 
of tho Adriatic. The actual mileage must be given to enable one 
to form soma idea of what this means. 

The total length of the seaboard of the Dalmatian msinland 
and Croatia assigned to Yugo-Slavia is no less than six hundred 
and forty-seven miles, while the stretch of the same coast origin- 
ally claimed by Italy under the Treaty of Jjondon amounted only 
to one hundred and seventeen miles. 

In connection with this point it is of im|X)rtance to relate that 
some ten years ago Dr. Cvijie, the eminent Serbian geographer, 
stated in an official publication that, “for the economic inde- 
|)endence of Serbia, a coast-line of only five kflometres, bi^tween 
Ragusa and Cattaro, would be sufficient.*' 

Although Italy made it one of her conditions that a large part 
of Dalmatia should be allocatetl to her in consideration of her 
military co^iperation A^ith the Allies, as she has always regarded 
Dalmatia Uh Italian, the Peace Treaty lias overlooked her cls-im 
altogether and gives her nothing on this stretch of coast. 

Yugo-Hlavia, on the other hand, comes in for the most naturally 
valuable set'tion of the Adriatic coast-line, together with the fine 
p^irts of Metk<ivitM and (-travosa, already connected by railway 
with llosniu-llorzegovinu : Pertoro, Zi^ngg, Carlopaggo. Bebenico 
and Spulato, apart from a mtmberof magnificent natural harliourK, 
as. for instance , Tajn. Zara, liCKina, Melida, Lissa and Cnraola. 

\h aifonliiig MUiie additional idea of the enormous im’)xnrtanc6 
of 1hi.s coast-line to the newly-formej Btatc it is of interest to 
1 elate that the Austrian (lovemmeut s]ient millions on developing 
It. ns. for instance, at Selienico. which they made into a mag- 
niticeiit naval and i*omiiUTcial harbour., and so fortified as to be 
impregnable from the s<»a, even the rocks oround the entrance 
being encaw^d in ferro-concrete. 

At another point along the coiibt, where there is a deep water 
“lead" liehiiid the islands, a canal, named the Sabioncello, was 
cut at enonnouR expense in order to avoid a ctil dc ser. 

All this may |)erhaps read as outside the ration d'Hre of this 
article, but the bearing of it on Italy's clainia is indisputable, if 
only as demonstrating how little the Yugo-Slavs have to complain 
of on the score of “maritime breathing space while, to my 
mind, it conclushely disproves the favourite economic argument 
of fliavophil writers that Yugo-Hlavia cannot exist if the outlet 
to the Adriatic at Fiiime is taken from her. 
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In the eail> months oi the wai, and, oi couiiie, long before the 
(jnestion of the loundalion oi a big \ ugo-Blav State was on the 
tapis, the quebtion of thi supiemacy of the Vdnatic, while oon- 
(*ermng the inteiebt^i oi all the Allies, affected Great Britain more 
particularly, as it meant the bateguarding of the Mediteiianean 
as the key of the Einpue 

In the itmakiiig of the map ot Kuiope theiefoie, iiihilst leoog 
nising that tlie lugo Slav State is entitled to a ceitain apfiorlion 
ment oi the \diiatic coast, one ib smpimed to hnd theie bliould 
be any hesitmc\ uith legard to batistying the legiiiinate claim** 
oi out old ft lend and si mnch alh, Itah 
The question oL Fiiiuie has aioused an iiiiinenhe amount ot 
bitternebb \hhieh l)\ tin exeiiise of tact could lii\e been a>oided 
W1uiu\t.i I ithiiid to the subject in Italy I al\\a\h iccei\ed 
the same leply “If ItaU had not joined the Mhes Iheie \could 
be no Yiigo-Sld\id toda\ “ The initienee is ohcioiis 

Nor 18 thib iciiinonious teelmg smpnsing when one recalls the 
sainhces itah had to make dining the thiee and a hnli yens of 
w II and the tact lint tlu inajoiit\ ot the people who now c laiin 
to be “tin mis ’ ot tlu Mhes and tluieloie lonsidez theinsihes 
entitled to this imnicusc (oiutssKm of teinton were hi ton tin* 
Virni^tiit Aiistnaii snbj^ts md fighting agimst Ilil\ pioiinir 
theiiisches hei most bl<M)dth]ist\ iml iinK lupulous fois 

\N ith tMi\ ilesue to uaih i solution ot the Xdiiatu qiiistion 
in a wa\ that will ciisme a lasting pi ut n i*. imonipn luiisiMi 
tint time should he aii\ quibhling o\ei 1 iiiiiu which < iniiot li\ 
aii\ stiftdi oi till iiiiagiiiation In i illtd ( loitiaii i\<i]>t li\ 
rtAson of its g< o,;iaj)hua] jKisition 

To law^ the |kuiii tint in tin In it\ ot 1 ondon the |)oit is not 
mentioned as goiiv to IttC*\ smiiis to iin to hi outside tlu qiiis 
tioii ioi the Ttwui tint when tlu In it\ was drawn iiji it was 
ne\fi fonjtiluud tint thin loiild i\ii Im siuh i thbihh in 
\ustrid liiingan 

The ftaliins put tin unttn mi\ sum iiutK When tint Treaf\ 
was drawn up ilu \ sa> it nMnd»d i I uiml iindtt taking on tlu 
pait of Itiissia to send a miIIu m nt initnhi i ol tioojis to the \ustio 
Kussian fionl to engage it li asl Inli of the \ustnan Army ItaK 
oonseqiienth, went into the war with the explicit assurance con 
tamed in the Tic it \ whiih giiaiantcid in a measure that she 
would not he called iijkiii to fight agninst unequal odds, and that 
hi I dnnncial ciedit of hffv inilhoiis fioin liiigland would be mon- 
than sufficient to (o\ei hrr dishiii seine nts 
Had Russia been able to hold to Im igrec*rnent all would ha\e 
gone as arranged, hut unfortnn iteh she rollapsed. and, in eonse 
(fiienre, the Treatx of Tiondon hnd to lie conaidembly modified 
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viith reference to Italy, with the restill that she had to put in the 
held a very much larger number of men than had been anticipated 
in consequence of lier having to hold up j^actically the whole of 
the Austrian Army for many months till the Allies were able to 
come to her assistance. 

Jt appears to-day to be an open secret that Italy and the Allies 
had promised Bussia an outlet to the Adriatic through Flume 
as a return for her services to the Allied cause and more especially 
with regard to Italy. 

The Italian content i<m, therefore, is that as Russian help was 
not forthcoming at the critical moment it is obvious that Italy 
is not in any way bound by the original arrangement with 
reference to Finnic, and that she thus reassumes an absolute 
liberty of action. (Consequently, she states, the reasons which 
induced her to relinquish her claim to Dalmatia do not bind her 
in any ^ay towanls the Yugr>-S]av8, who have never shown the 
slightest desire to make any (Concessions to her or the Allies. 

As a matter of fact, it has been proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt, 1 wvLH informed, that all through the war the Slovenes 
and Croutians, so far from being the revolutionaries plotting the 
downfall of Austria, as they were described in certain inspired 
quarters, were continually showing their ])atriotisin and spirit 
of sacrifice in th<» interests of the Austrian Monarchy. 

With the recollection so fresh in her memory of the horrors of 
invnsKtn, and worse, it is scarcely to be wondered at that, rightly 
or wrongly, in Italy they fear that in the Yugoslavs they will 
have irnvoncilahle foes, judging from the rapacity of their 
territorial demands and their relentless tenacity in enforcing 
them at the Peace Conference. These fears are ixissibly ground- 
less, hut they must he taken into consideration nevertheless. 

Th<* (|uostiofi therefore resolves itwlf into the liest means of 
settling the question on the lines of a compromise that will not 
clash with Italian ideals of Trredentisin. 

It is an established fact, jiroved by undeniable statistics, that 
Yiigo-Rlov trade has made very little use of the port on account 
of its unsuitable position, and also that Croatia. Dalmatia, and 
to a groat extent the southern districts of Hungary, connect direct 
overland with Austria and (lerniany, who are their principal 
customers. The export trade of the northern ^xirts is chiefly in 
lumber, of w^hich, however. Fiuine gets the licm’s share, as it 
serves as the outlet for the forest region of the hinterland, only 
7 per cent, of her commerce being Croatian. 

Blit the important Dalmatian ports further south, such as 
H|«lato, Metkovits and Oravosa, all have their qnantum of the 
coastal trade, and are likely to have an increasingly prosperous 
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time for many yeara, as the extennve forest belt of Palmatia is 
praetioally untouched at present, and lumber is not going to 
depreciate in value, mther.the oontiaary. 

Oieat stress has been laid on the Slovene statement that its 
ooinuierce would be paralysed were Fiume to become Italian, and 
pesfduiistic deductions have been advanced in support of this con- 
tention that have no foundation on statistical facts. 

That Slavonia also has a pre-eminent interest in finding a 
satisfactoty solution for this seiHilar problem is undeniable. The 
young Btate can ill afford to start on its career hampered by dis- 
turbing factors, such as an ireful Italy at her gates would obviously 
prove ; it nil! take it all its time to hummer into union ('roats with 
Serbs and I Dalmatians with IkamiuDH and get its house into order. 

I learn that at a certain I'nbinet meeting which tcxik place 
immediately after the declaration of Mr. Orlando on his return 
to Rome from the Peace C’onference the question of Fiiime, as 
well as that of the other coast towns, was brought forward and 
fully discussed, but for reasons whicli were not made public it was 
decided that the Government would not juroeced uith the subject 
for the moment. 

The downfall of the (*abinet of Orlando and Sonniiio, instead 
of calming the hopes of the Italian public, has made their feelings 
on the question still stronger. 

It has been .said that S^iiinino and Orlando fell Reeause they 
could no longer hope to imdude Fiumc in the Peace Treaty and 
also because the Italians weie ready to accept Wilson's terms 
and to cutnpromiKe on a line which would have given Italy even 
less than what was migge-ted hy the so-rulied Tnrdicii proposals, 
which are undoubtedly ^ely nmiplicnted, but w'oiild have left 
Fiume inulcr a kind of mandatory of Italy, thus shifting the main 
cpiestion of annexation from now to a tx^riod of years hence. 

This nqmrt, which has been freely circiilatixl, im, 1 ,un Uild. 
entirely unfounded. In fact, the nomination of Tittoni as bead 
of the Peace Delegation in Paris has been interpreted in Italy 
as a new Iwqie for Italian clainia; the reason for this Ixdng that 
Tittoni has for ninny yeara been the Italian Ambassador in Paris, 
and he is known to be well liked in Fnmch laditical circles ; also 
that his iiersonul friendship with Cleiiicnceau and other |K>liticinnh 
of practically all groups would no doubt secure justice for Italy. 

The piesent Italian Goveriiiiient has still a strong hold on the 
counliy, HO the jieople await the oiitconie of the Paris (Conference 
on the Fiume question with stoic* coinisisure, hut if the cleciaion 
proves a disap|N)jntment it ih certain it will never be forgotten. 

• JiTUra M. I»RicR, 

War- Artist Correspondent trith fhe Itafian Armif, 
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Thb foundation of the SocUt6 Shakespeare by the celebrated 
actor. Monsieur Finnin Gdmier, and the publication of the book in 
which Frofcmor Abel Ijefranc, of the Ck>li^e de France, maintainK 
that he has identified the real author of Sludcespeare’s plays amply 
prove the existence of a veritable cult for the great tragedian 
among contemporary Frenchmen. This happy result has not been 
attained, however, without a certain amount of opposition, which 
makes the story of Shakespeare's introduction into France an 
interesting episode in literature. 


1 . 

Until the time of Voltaire, who may be said to have discovered 
Shakespeare, the copy of the second folio of 1682 in the 
Btbliothique du Roi was ike only one in France. The publication 
ot Voltaire's Lvtfrts phtlosophtques in 1731 was a result of his 
stay in England, whk'h lasted from 1726 to 1729. Impelled by 
the catholic curiosity which was one of his distinguishing traits, he 
had turned las attention to the English drama, and this necessarily 
brought him into contact with Shakespeare’s works. He called 
the gr^at dramatist "a iiouerful and prolific genius, unaffected 
and yet sublime, but totally lucking in good taste and knowledge 
of the estahlisliod rules ’* ; and much lie |X)ndered over the broader 
fiatliH opiied up to art by the inno^-ator. 

The .\bb^ Provost, who was travelling in England at the same 
time and who was more absorlied in the literature of the countr}' 
than was Voltaire, accorded his ungrudging admiration to its 
drama, over wliicli he eoiisidi*red the author of llowht towered 
bujjremc. 1 have never read any (iroek or French production," 
he said, " which excels the English drama in the beauty of its 
sentiments, both tender and sublune, in that form of tragedy which 
stirs one’s heart to its depths and fails not to awaken the passions 
of even the most sluggish soul, in the vigour of its language and 
in the art of regulating and making the most of dramatic incidents 
and situations." 

Nothing more was needed than these remarks of Voltaire and 
the Ahln^ Provost, and a few vogue bibliographical notes on 
Shakespeare in Ijondon, contained in Ixiuis Biccobmi's Reflectione 
H Criiiqucs snr I vs difff^rvnts Thfdtrvs de VEarope, to arouse at 
least a dozen and a half Parisian enthusiasts, who began to extol 
the dramatist in their books and drawing-romn conrenssiont. 
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As early as 1746 most of Shakeq^eare's plays were brought 
within the reach of French readers by Antoine de La Plan's 
translation, which was frllowed in 1776 by that of Ijc Tourneur. 
" Shakespeare's works," said the Chevalier de Jaucourt, in one of 
the two articles which he wrote for the Encyclopaedia, '*are like 
the gem which was set in Pyrrhus* ring, according to Pliny, and 
in whose veinings the hand of Nature, unaided by art, had traced 
the likeness of Apollo and the Nine Muses." Sebastian Mercier, 
contrasting the French and Enghsh drama in his book Du ThMtrv, 
remarked : " Our pompous tragedy, which we vaunt ao highly, is 
but an unsubstantial phantom, clad in jHirplc and gold." Dulerot 
proclaimed the author of Hamlet *'a (iothie colossus, between 
whose legs there is room for all of us to walk." Horace Wal^iole 
persuaded his friend, Madame ilu DefFand, to lead Sbakesi)eare ; 
and she Has as pleased as though she had discovered a new world. 
"How I admire }our Hhakespeare ! " she excluiiiicd. "1 read 
Othello yesterda}, and have just noa fiiushcd llamleL It is 
impossible to tell you what an impression these two pla}s have 
made upon me. They have infused fresh lih into me.'‘ 

The new-born school of romanticism which drew its iiispinition 
ftom Shakespeare, Young and Ossian. all of them lately revealed 
to France, was already beginning to charm men's souN. liut the 
freedom m composition, tiu« \iolutionh of the laws of st>ie, and 
the emancipation from the rules laid down in the htHenteeiitli 
century, which Voltaire foresaw would result from iiuitating the^ 4 • 
authors, disturbed and evi ii incensed him. HsKfutiali} a ehissieirl 
himself, he passionately desired that his plci\s should li\e as ](»ng 
as those of Racine anti C orneille, and in an exeiitual substitution 
ot Shakes) leare's art loi that of the great rrviu Inliain.ili'^ts, wlut h 
was likewise his own, he /iisceriied a rnenact* to his tuioe no less 
than to theirs. 

He appealed to the iHiehens de ('htastMil against tla* Shakt^s. 
|)earean infatuation which had been raging in Paris him-e 1768. 
aiitl against the effect produced h\ Htsaa* Walitrde's pnuhcs of tht» 
poet in the second preface to The ( of Otnnito, Tie asked her 
to take the part of France against the KnglinJi, with whom he said 
he was at war, and he added *' You will think me very l«)ld, but 
yon must forgive an old soldier who is fighting for his country and 
who will have foiiglit under your orders, if lie has g(K»d taste." 

He wished to make a national quarrel of w»hat was simply the 
feud of an author who feared that a foreign rival might liwoine the 
fashion, and he would dearly have kived to suppress the drst two 
volumes of Le Tourneur's translation. " Have you by chanw*." he 
wrote to d* Argeiitai , ‘ ' read the two voliiineH of that wretch ? He 
saenffees all the French to his idol, as once upon a time people 
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Httcriliced nwine to Oares. C'onieille and Badne he not deign 
even to mention.** As a matter of fact, Tjb Tourneur had men- 
tioned them both in his preface, but d^oltaire's name had been 
omitted : hence that elder'H wrath. “Two volumes of that 
Sbakeapeare’a playa have been published already,*' he goes on, 
"anil they might have been written for some country fair a couple 
of oeuturies ago. There are to be five more volumes. Have you 
any hatred adeciuate for this insolent fool? Will you tolerate the 
insult he oficrb France? There are not enough indignities and 
fool's cai>B and pillories in the whole country for such a scoundrel. 
The blood boils in my old veins at the mere mention of him. The 
shocking thing about it is that the monster has a party in France, 
and, to put the climax u£)oii all this calamity and horror, 1 am the 
man wlio hi. *41 hjioke of that Ahakesjieare long ago; 1 am the one 
who first showed the French people the few |iearls 1 found in his 
vn.-^t dnn^iu‘»|f. N'evor dui I siipjxMie the time would come when 
I should be tiht*d t<» trample the garlands of llacine and Corneille 
undertoot and deck the brows of a barbarous play-actor with 
ihoni.** 

It was nut alone Le Tourneur's translation, liowever, which had 
loiLsed the anger of Vtillaire to such a pitch that his critical acumen 
gine way to outraged vanity. In 1769 Ducis had produced a 
litiinltt alter In** own iiiiiul at the Theatre Franeuis, uda])ting it 
from La Pia<*e'h vornion. for he knew no English. It was fairly 
well recenetl, and hel<»re the above letter of Voltaire was written, 
or a little alter, he had also brought out Homco and Juliet, King 
Luir, Mtirhrfh, King John, and Othello, Voltaire could not con- 
t.un his -pleeii at the thought that the English intruder had made 
a triumphant eiitr\ u|k)ii the leading stage of France, and, writing 
to his C(»ries]H)ndeii1 , he exelaiim^l ^hat the abomination of 
desolation " was '* in the temple of the Lord," and that he saw 
'* the reign of reason and gtaul taste " ended, foi l^ekaiii had told 
him that all tin* youtli <}f Varis were in favour of Le Tourneur. As 
tor himself, he said that he was ready to die, leaving a barbanius 
I 'ranee behind him. 

Voltaire was in Swit/erluiul at the tiiiu' ; but he wrote to the 
.\c4idemy in order that hib troiiblesume rival might he condemned. 
His }>uiM»r against Shakesiieare wa® read by I>*Aleml»ert, who was 
considered the best elocutionist in France, and was received with 
acclamations. 

II. 

Even though 'Voltaire led the opposition, however, it was all in 
vain. ]>nckB certainly did not reproduce the real Fthakespeare, but 
debased niul distorted his works. Htill, as Sainte-Beuve judiciously 
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obwrred: •*Thiaw»8fteonly proeat wliichpart^ 
could be won for ShakeBpeere. ... To an wdience 
knew noiliing about the oiiginai end bod got to believe that I>iioui*a 
version was on embellishment of it, this bastard form of tragedy 
proved extraordinarily interoatin^, for though the plays were 
spoilt, they were taken over in the main, and towards the end 
Talma's acting elevated the adaptation to a semblance of beauty." 

Duds took more than his share of credit for the success of these 
Shakespearean productions, and was even so foolish as to come 
before the curtain when the audience wept at the first performance 
of King Lear, as tliough the tribute of their emotion were meant 
for him alone. He afterwards brought his daughters to see the 
play, and v hen it was over he said : '' If they had not burst into 
tears I should have strangled them with my own hands." 

Nevertheless, Campenou found him in his bedroom at Versailles 
one day decorating Shakespeare's bust with a branch of box which 
had just been given to him. “1 shall 1>e at your service in a 
moment," he said, adding, as be noticed his visitor's surprise, 
“To-morrow will be my Rhakesjfieare's f^aint William's Day, 
you know." He paused to finish his labour of love, and then 
remarked, patting Campenon on the back : " My friend, the 
sources from which the ancients drew they covered with garlands 
of flowers." 

In any case, there is no question that Dueis would have been 
glad to offer liis oouipatnots a complete and perfect version of 
Shakespeare if it had been possible. In 1709 the attempt to 
acclimatise HanUet in France came to the ears of Garrick, wlio 
sent Ducis a iKirtrait ot Shakeh|M'Hie aikl ariotlier of hi]UM»lt in the 
leading part of tliat play. Ducis iinniediatety wn»te a letter of 
thanks, in which he afiologised for \entiiring " to pnxlnce a drama 
likeffain/ef at the TheAtie Franeai**," and Inr abridging it, as he 
had been obliged to do. " But," he explained, " not to speak of 
the many barbarisms and ercentrieities which the piece contains, 
I believe that the Fien<di stage \\ould not tolerate either the ghost, 
who talks like a long-winded law\er, or the rustic coniediaiiH, or 
the fencing-lKiut." 

Three years later Ducis wrote Ciarrick alKuit liomro and Ju/iVf, 
then at its nineteenth jxTfoniiance, and sent him a book of the 
play, at the same time ex)>reshing dee]> rcgn*t at never having 
seen or heard him. “1 acknowledge," said the French actor, 
“that T shall always lack the energy, which I can but imagine, 
until I shall have seen Bliakespeare living and inspired in the 
theatre where you act. To visit a nation whose strong and 
decided character I admire, to catch you in the act, as it were, 
and converse with you upon the deepest mysteries of tragedy has 
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been a greet temptation, to which, however, I have never yielded 
as yet.'* 

^^en Dncis was busy with UaebeiltiD 1774 he expressed the 
same desire for an interview, if it were only for half an hour, and 
for a sight of Garrick "in the tremendous passages of this won- 
derful tragedy." But he added that, although in studying the 
part he hi^ endeavoured to assume the spirited attitude of his 
model and to sound the depths of that powerful genius, he felt 
compelled to exercise the utmost caution. "I have to deal with 
a nation urhich requires careful handling,’* he said, "when one 
wishes to lead it along the bloody paths of terror." 

After the llevolution Ducis’s Hhakespeare took on a new lease 
of life and ftrosperity, thanks tu Talma's pre-eminent acting, the 
force and sincerity of which gradually revealed the great drama- 
tist 'k true savour beneath the travesty of the French adaptation. 
It was through Talma, whoso interpretation often out8trix>ped 
Ducis's timid or excessively ornate text, that Najx>]eon first 
became familiar with the genius of the great English ))oet. 

Arnault was witness one day to a very cordial manifestation 
of Napoleon's esteem for the man who up to that time had made 
more strenuous eiforts than anyone else to intnidiice Shakespeare 
into France. Tn 1708 General Bonaj)Brte and •Tosephine. accom- 
imnied by Dncis and Arnault, attended a i)erfonimiiee of A/iir- 
hfth At Madame Bonafiarte's api^araiice there some 
spplaiiHo. ^hicb grew louder as the General was seen l>eside her, 
and red^Mihled when the audience [lerceived that he had made 
Ducis take the fixmi seat in the I'wix and I7nd modestly effacefl 
himself in the hnckgroiind, thus showing in the most coiiKpicnous 
manner the iiniKirlance he attached to the service winch Ducis 
had rendered the French drama by adafding and imitating Shake- 
N|>care’s plays. 

When \a]xdeon set sail for Egypt Arnault was a meuiher of 
the ex|ieflitioii and w'us on board the same ship with him. and 
many were their literary diseiu*sions, ranging from Homer's 
Odynsey to Gssian and tragedy. Napoleon's remarks, which are 
preserx’ed in Arnault’s SournarB, ^how tliat he w'as ambitions to 
promote the grow^th of a literature which should be different from 
the one then in vogue. Judging by what he raid to Arnault on 
the bridge of the ship, Elainte-Beuve supixises that he hoiked to 
develop some form of tragedy which might be described as inter- 
mediate between Shakespeare and Corneille. "National in- 
terests," he exclaimed, "passion which has a ]K>litical goal, the 
unfolding of a statesman’s plans, and the re^'oliitioiis which 
change t^ face of empires, here is the aubjecl-iiiatter of tragedy. 
The other interests which are mixed up with them, and esi^ccially 
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fche love-interest Bhich dominate*. French trafSiulj, are nothing 
but comedy in tnigetly.” It would not be rarti t<i fancy tliiit when 
Bonaparte said these wofils he was thinking of •fuliHH ( trmir and 
Coriolanu^ and the other historicai dramas of Shakespean*, whose 
plays had by this time made eonsidenuhle. pn»gros8 in ihe invat'lon 
of France so much dreaded by Voltaire. 

Grimm w'as not at all unfriendly to Voltaire, but he by no 
means shared the latter's hatred of Shakespeare, for ho ^lerceived 
very clearly that the English dramatist was often olow*r to the 
classics than were tlie French theinselves, in spite of the defects 
to which they ohjeoted. Ke hold that Hhakospenre was incom- 
parable in the dohneatioii of true cliaractor and a writer of the 
first rank, if one considered the luminous niovoinont t>f the ]>lays 
as a whole, their ix>werful action, and the prinei|yii] effeets which 
are the aim of the drama. 

Even Cardinal dc Bernis, wh(»se liternrx la^le was more fiivo- 
louH than iirofound, indamed Voltaire's abhorrence of Shake- 
speare by sending him Julius ('irsar and ('aldenm’s Ihrarhus, 
with the polite hope that their improprieties might uiiniHe him 
llernis bad read them huth, and rtmiuiked, without a *^iiHd<)w of 
iimlicious intent : “These pla^s are helpful for the historx of the 
human imnd and the peculmiitie^ of national taste, and u'- such 
they have given rnr a great deal of ph^s^ure. In ^pite of their 
«ccentncity and coarseness, they (aiinot be c^ulled dull nud f 
niiist admit, though 1 sa\ it to mx shame, that tlieM> old rhap- 
sodies. which hax’e ufjcasioiial flashe*« of genius and \t‘ix iiatiirHl 
feeling, are less ralious to me than the cold elcgicn of oiii own 
mediocre tragic tK>ets.*' 

Voltaire's irascihihtx on this Mibjcct also have been 

«*xcJted hy another frieruK though the |Hi»xoi-:ition appuientlx 
pas^u^d unnotieed. PrcMdent Heiiaiilt agnuil with the Viiltsiiieaii 
dictum that Shakespeare’s xvorks xxere ** niori.'-i* rs" hut In* added 
that ex'en monster*? had their uses m the siudx of anatomy, and 
that the tragedies liiul hel|MMl him t*» something which lie would 
nexer have thought of otherxxise. He xvas v**i v foiid of lii*.torx, 
and their historical element alone hud inipre^^sed linn, espcM-ially 
in Ibo fday of Henry 17., which had attracted hi*? attention i>ar- 
ticiilarJy. “All at once," he xxTite*?, “I f<»rgot what 1 xvas ivadiiig. 
Shakeapeare himf?elf facilitated iny mistake hx tin* iiniiicnsc 
difference which exists hetww n this dniiiia of his and the usual 
tragedy, and fancying tliat I had an historian la'fore me, I asked 
mj’self why no one had ex'cr conceived the idea uf writing our 
history in a similar manner. ” 

This thought induced IVcsident if/*nault to write Francois IJ,, 
Old led up to the prose historical drama, an innovation in French 
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literature nliich Stendhal weloorned» not to exploit it for him- 
nelf, but to utilise it generously in the controversy which he was 
carrying on against both the classicistiAbnd the lyrical romanti- 
cists of his day. For there were two romantic schools, one of 
verse and another of prose, the latter of which Stendhal cham- 
pioned because of his dislike for iioetry, which, he said, vras 
nothing but a system of mnemonics. 

in. 

'i'o Stendhal more than to anyone else was due the fact that 
there came a time when to be a follower of Khakespeare and u 
niiiiantinst meant one and the same thing. In 1818 he wrote : 
**I am a frantic romanticist; that is to say, I am with Shake- 
s|M‘arc and ugair^l Ibiciiie. with Lord Byron and against Boileau,'* 
and he also said that the whole question of romanticism con- 
sisted 111 admiring a tragedy like Xiphards on the one band, or 
one like Hu'hnrd 111. <jii the other. He was so entirely devoted 
(o Shakes|M*atc ihat he tinik little pleasure in Schiller. “I have 
rcatf all of Schiller, who hore^ me by playing the rhetorician," 
he exclaimed iii “What T want is Shakesjieare, and un- 

adulterated ShakcsjH'ure ” 

Stcndlmrs jiHs^ionatc and imboniided admiration for Shake- 
sp<^are is |H'rlia|)-i the strongebt proof of the ascendancy wiiich 
tile lattei had anpiiied o^er the French mind, in spite of the 
ela^->i<*Nts, whosi* <i)»|HiMtioii still (.oiitinued. When Be^le was 
about twelve >ears old one of hi'^ friends presented him with 
the eighteen or twenty >oluines of Le Timrnenr’s translation, and 
fioin 17tM» to 17t»ll he lead them con^tant)y. Shakes|»earc was 
Ills first love in litiratiirc. ns he telU us. Ilamht and Homco and 
dnii't attracting him purticularh . and at a later iierknl, when 
he was a deik in Count Danrs ofHce. his companion Mazoxer's 
vililicntion of Sh.ikes|K»nie moved him to tears. 'Referring to the 
“amiahihty ” winch he endea\oured to cultivate a^* a psiss|»ort 
to worlilly succe-e*. he snd : “The amiubility which T wished to 
|Kisscss was the pure jo\ of Sliakes|)eiire*s comedie«i. the joy which 
prevails at the cHiurt of the exiled Jhike in the Forest of Arden." 
Whilst he WA^ still hoping to win fame and fortune as a dramatic 
author, he set IniiiHelf the task of imitating Shakesjieare, or, 
rather, Nature. Sliakesptxiix' should lie hi«s model, he mused one 
da> when he wa« lunching at the Cafe de la Rt^gence, Shaki*- 
s|>enrc, “who flows on like a ii\er in fl<MMl, carrying all before it. 
Wliat a torrent of rerre/” ho exclaimed. “With how broad a 
stnike the master paints 1 Here is Nature’s self. My tenderest 
love for this great man is continually changing to the most anient 
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•dflbintioa. ... My heart Mkaowledges him the gxMtart poet 
who ever lived. . . . His chiselled chaneten ere pore Neture 
. . . they live sod movQ. . . . Le Fontaine akme tooehea the 
same ipot in my heart that Shakespeare does." 

Besides being a constant source ctf delight to Stmdhai, Shake- 
speare also fumirtied him with a stajde and deeiiive argument 
for his controversies with the elassiciBts, as witness Haeine and 
Shaketpeare, and for his theory with regard to prone tragedy on 
French historical subjects. 

Stendhal took the view that nothing pleased a theatrical 
audierce except the representation of incidents which were 
closely connected with it, and maintained that in 18:t3 the French 
"kinged to lee tht' tragedies of tlieir histuiy draniatiaed.” 

Before the iumiation of the great romantic efnaele which 
fcntreil m Victor Hugo ami whK'h adopted the art of Shakespeare, 
there was another lew. brilliant and boistemui. cinle which 
deve]o|ied the theories of tlie historical drama in prohe on Shake- 
speaiean lines Stendhal waa the Mill of these gatherings, and 
here the English imet was read, commented npon, and passion- 
ately discussed. 

Thus .'^hs^s|H>are became acclimatmsl m France, although the 
classiciKts still ehmg to thou citadel, the Aeadciiiy, and would not 
be friends. This noldc hnitheiliood ivinfiiseil romanticism and 
ShakeN|M.Mie, and, reproliatiiig Imth alike, fulminated against the 
innoiaton. wlio, as Voltaire bind, weie spieading “the alxiniiiia 
tion of desoliitiou in the temple of the Ixird.” At one of their 
meetings, whu-h was a tiiil> lamentable affair, Arnnsiem Augei 
was heanl to ejaculate : “All the ubsurditi of the htorar> p>giiiies 
and harhanans who abet th.it 'ai\nge Shakespeare, that ruliciilous 
poet whole vagrant iiiUMf caiiies to tveiy elime ami jieriod the 
ideas, the manners, ami the iaiigiia!!e of the Jaiiidon middle 
classes, has now Ijecn re\eale<l, gcntlenien, with an eliapience 
which ia at least equal to join imiiartialitv. Hitherto ton ha\e 
lieeii only the guardians of goo.1 taste : from non on vou will lie 
Its avengers.” 

But no ludicrous anatheiiiaa of thin sort could jireveut the great 
t^edian from making bia way with the jaiblic. Rtendhal de- 
clai^ that the pnbliaher, Udvocat, had niaile a fortune bv 
Madame (Ipizot’s toanalation of Hlmkcspeare’s plavs. and far 
fr^ being eonccrneil at the Academy’s excommunication, he 
rejoiced over it as a piece of g<iod hick for the cause m near hia 
h^. Belying upon the ajnrit of contradiction whidi makes the 
ttench incline to adopt opiniona that the authorities claim’ a 
right to forbid, he pv^cted that the Academy had brought the 
triumph of the romanticiata ten years closer. 
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In spite of the hostility whkdi at ftrst existed between the 
prose rDmanticisis, who were Liberals in politios, and the lyrical 
romanticists, who were Catholics andwBoyalists, both rcIiooIh 
ardently admired Shakespeare as their common master. As a 
matter of fact, the young men of Victor Hugo's circle could 
not have been indifferent to the ix)et, for most of them, 
including Hngo himself, 1)eloiige<1 to the SocuH/* des Bonnes 
Tietteres, of which Chateaubriand became isresident after he 
returned from his mission to Berlin, and Chsteaubriund had 
studied Shakes|M.*are no less than Milton during his exile in 
England. * 

In Chateaubriand's Af^^ntoiVcs there are reminiscences of the 
walks which he took in Ijondoii with his friend Foutanes. “We 
often spoke of Milton and Shakespeare.** says he, “when we were 
dining at some lonely tavern in Chelsea on the Thames.'* Tlie 
thoughts of all Englislmien were then ahsorhed in the stniggle 
against revolutionary France, hur, “nevertheless,** he adds, 
“some great figures nere still Itft, and we were continually 
encountering Milton and Ahakespesre. We used to s]ieculate 
about Montmorency, Biroii, and Bully, all of whm nere French 
AnibaHsadors to Elisabeth and James the First, and wonder 
whether tbe> ever heard of a certain niountebnnk who acted in 
his own farces and those* <if other fieople n^ well. Did they ever 
pronounce the name of Ahake^peare, nhich wunds so barbarous 
in Flench oars^ Had they any suspicion that their own honours 
and ])uni|) and rank were destined to lie .swulkmed up in his 
glory*.* .\h, well ! The comedian nho playeil the ghost in 
Hnmlet was himself the great phantasm, the niediwval spirit, 
upstarting above the world, as nses the evening star, at the very 
moment when the Middle Ages had qpmpleted their descent to 
the dead : vast centuries, begun hy Dante, ended by Shake- 
speari!.” 

Ao these young romanticists, who still clung to the monarchy 
and the ('alholic faith, became worshippers at Almkcspcare's 
shrine. Emile Dow'bamps^i the most nciive contributor to the 
Mumv FrtiH^am, tiimrd several of his plays into French. One of 
these, liomeo and Juhri, which was wTitten in collaboration with 
Alfreil di* Vigny, would have lH»en fierformed at the Conuklie 
FVan^ise hut for an unfortunate disagreement wdiich aixise 
lietween the translators on matters of detail. Tt was read at 
Victor Hugo's, lK)we^■e^, aud received with great applause by his 
friends, and when Hngo heard that the ComMie had accepted it 
he wrote to IVschaoips ; ** We are all the more proud of your 
triumph, for by acclaiming Nomca first we have stolen a march 
' on the ComMie Frsn^se. It is the tnni of the public now, and 
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perflonally 1 shall be most happy to see the day when your 
delightful performance captiTates an audience, for then the 
revolution will be complete. ... 1 am glad to proclaim in every 
place, time, and season, and to all men, that what CtomiceU left 
more than in doubt is fully assured by Romeo, Your efforfs have 
advanced art far more than have mine.” ^ 

The (*onfideuce of Htendhal in Shake8|>enre*s definitive <*on- 
quesl of the French mind nas not shaken by a rather serious 
mishap wliieh had befallen the |xiet two >earrt fu-eviously. IjQte 
in the summer of 18*22 an English coin|>an> came to the Porte 
Saint Alaitin Theatre for a series of Shakei»}ieaiean petforniances. 
Everything went well at first, and Stendhal ha>s that the recei])tb 
amounted to fi^e tlioiisaiid francs. But on the Saturday and 
Sunday, as it appears, the audience coiiHihtcd chiefly of sho|>- 
us«ihtant« who««e ])atri(jtic feelings hud been excited against the 
foreign author by ncwtf|>a[)er agitation. Xo doubt the> thought 
that Shakespeare was one of Wellington 'h auleft th-camp, for it 
\\a*« iu»t long after Waterl(K), and hecau*«e the\ <lul ntit iiiulez- 
>ta.id Kn&lish they found (Hfnlh mortalK dull. In the tliinl net 
the\ grew tiled of hi«‘^ing, and three <*r foiii hiiruluMl of them 
'•piang a<io»«is the oidieMia aid look jH)Hia»*'Sioii of the stage 
riie police nere tinall\ ealVd in and pul an end to the di^- 
tiirhaiMV 

Tilt* i^iiglish com|»any, though driven from the INirto Saint 
Martin in coiiM<]ucMice of this had treatment, dul not retiie iiciosk 
the < haiinel, hut tiK»k reliige in the Hue ('hnntereine Theatre, 
wheie eighteen iierfonnancen veic gn«*n, in ^plte of the Mtrnn 
and MonMeiir de Joii>'*< epigiaiiiH lloMiin IVnl(\ made a 

great reputation '*1 -.lu ralma and MailemoiMlle Mars •fitting 
Mde b\ Mde,” Ni>*« Stendhal, “and raphiii»iisl\ anpl.iiidiiig Miss 
Penle\ in the fitvt act of lionifo ami Julhl and thi' liMding |>art 
of Tin Taming of tin Shinr ” 

7*lie pr<is«> niiiiaiitiiist*^ iie\ ci abjineil their Inith in Shake 
^peaie, llioiigli rhe\ \\et« dr.iwri into c|i»^cr iterord with the 
cliftiiji»iiin^ of <dii-«iiejs|ii bi the hbeial opinioim which both these 
s<ijf)fiN held in I milt If s The hrical riiiiiiintieixts, mi the other 
hull. giev. mole and more to hsik ii|H»ti the I'inglihli dramati'^t 
as a master, and took his name n** their wafcliwoid Tn the 
pitdace to his Kfinleg J ranram^ Desi humps haid that |M*op|e 
were tjsihly enianeifjiifing therriMdves from the prc'judices which 
S hakes j»eare’s eiieinies dcsiied to pust'ive and were yiehling to 
a gtmial ciirhisiti France, lie added, had now done witli thi' 
narrow pride which allowed her to M*e nothuig hut haihatisni 
beyond her own liorders, and in hla ofiinion it was all over W'lth 
“the old national resentment, the (iotliic lint rod of foreigners. 
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and the literary pseudo-patriotifim *' from which the Penley com- 
|)any liad suffered so much in 1822. 

In He}>tcinbor, 1827, another Kngliah company crossed the 
Channel, no doubt on the understanding that it would be more 
favourably received and by a kinder audience. The first per- 
formance to(»k place at the (W*on on the sixth of the month, and 
far from being hisHed, us had iN^eii the case at the Porte Saint 
Martin, it nun greeted With enthusiastic applause by the young 
men of the artistic set. KhakeHf)eare was not on the programme 
that evening, but lhen< had been no systematic Press eani|»aigii, 
Ml that the uudien<*e was in the liospitahle mood which is charac- 
teristic Ilf the I'Veneh when they are free from disturbing in- 
fluences, and readily sneiMimlM'd to the fus(*iuHtions of tlie leading 
lady, Harriet SiiiitliMin, aftei wards the wife of Hi'ctor Berlioz. 

On So]>teiiiber 1 1tli. when the Knglish eninpany played Ham!ei, 
Hugo, Vigny, Duiiias, (ienird de Ner\al, and Helaeroix were 
presem, tt.gt tiler with all the infltimmahle partisans of lyrical 
rninantii ism, now heeoiiie staimeh Shakes]ii»areaiis. Those who 
did not know Kiigh*^h hrought {Kicket translations, among them 
Herlio/. 

\ inighl\ wa\e ot enthtisi.isin surged thnnigh the theatre, 
'riich* wen* MWeral \<iuiig men iif great talent and even genius 
.tinoiip till' aiidu'tiee. hut thi‘\ had still to find their way, and 
^hakc' pt itit 's ail Minlk'd them through and through, for it was 
till* uit to whiih ilicN all a*»pired, though as yet in some i^er- 
plcMt\. Now at ill!' u*a1 Sbakes|'>eare had daw*ned u{x>n 
thi'in. and it was ,t n>\eia*ion IWlio/. said that SliakesyK^are fell 
upon Inin .i ilinndcrlHiIt : hut in his ease the s|Kdl was not 
all 111 Sh.iki ^p( Ml''* vca\inn Harriet Sinithhon. who took the 
pail oi Ofthtlia, wjv. tin lt»<^s iv«>|HinMlj|e than the play itsidf for 
inspiring him with siieh delirious passion that he was forthwith 
attaeked h\ a wnt of andmlator) itiunm. At the end of the per- 
foriimnee, mi wild was hin anionais and artistie frenzy, that he 
wandered lor d.i\N through the eity and it^ onthkirts, like n man 
kmkine Jor hi<* miiiI. And not only was li<> plunged into the 
most teinpestiiou^ and ^ ileaiiie of love alYaii^, hut Shakespeare 
hid set tire to In'* inusie as well. 

'riie innsie of Berhoz, the ahriipt and tnigie eoloiiriug of Dela- 
eroix, the yilays of Hugo, in fad the whole dramatie art of 
romantudsni, aie all Shakespeanr'un to the last degree. Shake- 
s|>t»are is the true houree of the loniantie school, whieh has n<»w* 
happily grown iiuire smlate. has ea**! aside the excesses of an 
nnliridled imagination, and has drawn closer to the realities of 
lifi*. His Work does not desen’e onr study und veneration heeanse 
of the eceentrieitiea which the nmiaiiticists believed he anfhoriseil, 
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bat beoanse of the breadth and pcttfondi^ of the bainaD trutbe 
which it contains. The French may well recoil at fint from a 
fmoi of literatore which sppeon to them under a aomewhat 
terri^gring aspect; but th^ have only 'to (liacover the aincority 
and beanty which its rugged exterior oonoeala in older to admire 
them. Counting from Voltaire’a first mention of fUmkespeare in 
I73t to the applause with which the audience at the Oddon 
greeted him in 18*3?, it took the great drematiit only a century 
to win his case in France. 

FdLU*IRN Pastal 
{Tratuliitrd by R. Andrrwb). 



MAT10NAU8AT10N IN AUBTI^ALIA. 

I'uis tveaetii in the age of great oombmatkms in industrial, 
cufumercial and financial affairs, for it is now recognised that 
combined effort A a large acale leads to the beat results, showing 
us it does a maximum of outinit at a minimum of cost. If then 
ludividuala, combined either in a jiartnership or a limited company, 
can successfully curry on largo <i|)enitioiiB, there appears to be no 
reason in priocii>le why the State should not undertake similar 
works with success. Indecni, it is claimed that such iirojects can be 
conducted more efficiently by tha State than by private enterprise 
for the following rcusoiiH 

Oil The uiachineiy lor orguiiiNition and the reMiurces of the 
Slate are greater than thosi* available to anv combination 
of jirivate |icrHonh, and thox* advantages sliouid lead to a 
chea[x^niiig ol the (*ostol |n‘o<h]ctioii. 

lb) Ah the StaU* diss not sci‘k for specidalKc profit, those 
items of coht uliivh a prnate contractor charges against 
subsfMpiciit d<*pieciation of plant and unf4»roM»en contingent 
<*i«>s (lor whicli he jk |iuid even if thoK* eoutingeucies do not 
arinp) may be eliminated. 

(4 ) Such pridits ns result to the State after iniymeni of in- 
trn'M on capital and of iiiainteiianee of the iindertaking, can 
applied in rc<lu<'iiig the euht of tranH|K»rt or the ]»rice of 
the eoiinnodity rulher than increuMiig the dividends of 
shareholders. 

Id) State enterprisi> cxclmleh the multiplication of the 
*■ middle man.” which is genenilly ex|ierieiiced, and which 
ia a i*auw i»f iiicn*aHed tvst to the consumer under private 
ownership. 

ff» Vnder wiw* administration the wasteful com|)ctition of 
jirivote i*nterpriH(> should \^^ eliminated. 

(’an thew uhmls 1 m' realiw'd in actual praet«*e? 

Whilst the above may In* set Aiwn as the advantages accruing 
from State ownership and control, there are t^ertain other con- 
ditions, the observanci* of which is essential to Hiw'ess. Above all 
things, eflSeiency <»f laUuir must In* rigoroiisly inaiiitained, and 
thisobjeotive is deptmdent upon effective methods of management 
and internal discipline. Undue influence may be brought to bear 
upon the management of an institution either by the consumer 
or the worker, or by politieians, and the greater the pressure that 
can be so exercised the more serious is the danger of resultant 
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Ittxity and inefficiency, if the workers enjoy the franchise direct 
political influence becomes possible which may interfere witli 
efficiency, and the more tiosely the franchise approximates to iiiau- 
hood suffrage the greater is the ^loiitical pressure that can bo 
enforced. In a thoroughly disciplmed, obedient and subservient 
country— Mich as wm Germany before the war, where the Iranchise 
was extremely narrow and military methods pervaded all walks 
of life— discipline could douhtlcbs be enforced aifl efficiency main- 
tained m State-controlled estabUshmentH. But the situation is 
entirely 'different in u free <leiuucratic country where the voting 
power lb adult innehibe, and such a jirecedeut is of little >alue. 
The teiidcucy in thib country is to give greater i-uiibideratioii to the 
claiiub ot the workerb tor ati mcreasod sliarc in industriui o^iei- 
ations, and the oxiieneuces ol »deinuc*ratic (leople with Anglo- 
Saxon traditions in the Held of State owiiersliip should be ot intinile 
\ulue and a wholesome guide. 

In Austruira almost the eiiiiie raaiwax s\Nteiii is owned and 
(M)iitrolled b) the \anous GoxeinmenthoJ the ('i)]union\\c>altli ; but 
it does iioi necessarily follow that a eouiM» which was u^a^oidable 
111 the special circumstances oi a Migiii eiiipt\ <oiiiili> can !>•' 
iinituted with sueves'- at the piesimt dri\ in itreat fhitain Ji 
itnM ho iciiicmlMred that \eais ,igo \iiMi<>lia was ii(»t iiiiieli 
more thim a gciigraj ducat /eatiii* . 'rh< fN»|»iilati<)ii v\.i- a irieie 
iiaiiJfu/ o/ Mor main \f*ai*- ofil\ ligiilK i‘Mt»*(iiiig l.<KNh, 

u/io M'tlied origJiialh alMnit the f'r>it ./aeksun . and when 

Hi'CtJcmeiit extendei/ ii was eentUHl in th(»**» .ii'.i** un llie MM-i‘oa*-t 
'* (ill h liH\e Miic'i* hiM njie* fite liters iti MiidMiii and MeltsiiiriK 
The jriU nor ol thf* e«aii>ti\ was iiimm i npi«-|, mdeiMi, liiil, Known 
\ harrier luiige ot innuritaui** rnjdr iia.elling ifd.tud «*\ttciiiei\ 
difficiili toi the iPiiiiidod .tud trntlei*‘d fi iiis|H»rt iiiipiai tu ahh 
It wa* iea]i-4’d lli./T it th» int*‘i»i»i wa- '»» d»*\« K»j»i .* ,»'<♦! t-fiK 

iin lit eneoiira^'cd th* t nt Oi'in* <• i|h js 1 rif m t!i«* liiM 

iii-tanee i>\ th* ui iKiii*; nt aitri'a! r i- u, { ii\ 

rfiilw«i%-i lint was nor u *t:i i *i»t hr |*ii\atc 

IIIViMor- tihvinush tlieie f»»nJd he I. » T»tnin i T*t» uiinedtale 
lutun* iisnaii the iiione\ 4*xfN isli-d MMiri»\ei it w *•< uiieeitain 
wlievher -4‘tl\eiiu lit wuuld iiu*iea'^* <ii he |s‘ritiuiient and tin* 
ol reaping pioUt- m the lutiii** was «**|1mi1I\ pnddi in i1i« al 
In Mif h cni*niiistan<*< - tlu St ih was i ninfx'IK d to sti p in funl 
undertake* tlic hurrlcn of camtiig out micIi iimi 'itakii*gs 

For many years the State whethei in the capiciti of a Frown 
Fii]on\ or iiinicr ie*|N>ii-ih)e ru iindf i'ik I: tlu* c oimfriic- 

tion and inaintenance of all the iii:«i»i lotnU of flie continent ; and 
ill iatf*r years twjth «ii*eaijojM) exc^ptimml »lic State 

Governments beentm the eonstnictors and - |e owia*!** of the 
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vluiouB Bysleiub of railways. Originally, the Ministry would 
determine whether a work shonld be constructed or not ; they then 
decided upon tlie route, and Buch dedBioiTwaB subject to criticiBm 
or amendment, or rejtKsiion, by Parliament. The route adopted 
might be of prioeleHS value to individuals occupying land in the 
interior, and lobbying " became inevitable in order to determine 
the terminal points and the various intermediate stations. Abuses 
grew, and some check became necessary to prevent the mtrusiou 
of political influence and waste of money in the construction of 
undesirable laiUayB; eventually the different States laid down 
conditions for safeguarding the public interest. It was ordained 
that before a railway or other public work, involving a cost oi 
i:dO,(XM) or more, could be undertaken, an mvestigation should be 
held by some authorised public authority as to the merits of the 
pro]iohal , and in the e\ent ot u favourable reixirt by such tribunal 
the pjojKised woik iiiUHt also be a]) 2 >roved ol by both Houses of 
Puiliiinieut. in ordci to ensure success and inspire confidence it 
^eiieialiv u;{n*(‘d that Mich tiiiiunul of inquiry should be both 
( \|Mnt and iiiiU'pciulcnt oi luessure, but \ery often it consisted of 
iiiciuhei's of Purliumcut wnth no ex^iert knowledge but wbo 
liap{H‘iicil to hf (iuveriiinent sup)iorters, ui others who had just 
iiiisstMl a |K>rliolio. Thi*' was an inherent weakness which might 
lead to the nu'otuinend loii of works whieh would he 2)oiiuC)iUy 
ill tielieial to the MitiiMeiul (mrt\, hut unprolitahle to the com* 
iimnitv . iititl to .tvuiii som re eiiticisiii a sop would he thrown out 
h\ tlit Cdiiiinitwe reeiiinineiuliiig other protaiMiU whieh were 
(Htpiilai with till* Pailiiiiiieutar> up}H»Miiou. although uidetonsihle 
lot diieUipiiii iital piiiiH)si*a Again, e\en if the original tiibunal 
" ,1^ elilneK i*M»i It tin le 'Na* -til! the •laiigei tif jwdilKal infliieiiee 
luMiig e3(en*is«*d wlnii tlu ii.altet eun«**ui> lor final upprioal hy 
Piirliaiiieiit ^ et if the pi*-Uiiiiii.<r> iiim stigation was honest and 
MMidiing. It wiiH.it all e\ent‘ an that pro|Kisals which 

weir without iiient, although {>itlitiiaH\ hacked should not la 
btoii.dn l»i ti»T« I ' ti Ii.iT* ' ni 1* id 1 \ii li.Hnrpi.*i \ m the 

last rcMirt eanrioi and •should not he ehiiuiinted, for the State i** 
till owner of the vuirk. the tax|ui>ei IiiUHt hear the hurdtii of the 
eont . >et Hltlumgli |iii!itienl lafliienee 4 ‘aiinot he eiilireh excluded 
the (ltd \ ol rarliHinetit should l»e limited to the approval <« rejiv* 
tion<»l heines which lune been on tiuir merits preMfai'<ly i^voin- 
mended hy an iiide|)endent body of engineering and husiiies** 
exiH^rlH. rndoiihtedly. without some such protection the State, 
with its etiorinoiH |mtrfinagr iinwi be aobjoct to undue pressuie 
and ubuaes may l>e }ier(ietnitefi. It hait been further jirovided (as 
.dHi\«*.iiieiitioni*d^ tiiat no work estiiiuih'*! to cost more than 
fdP.iHiO hImII lie iiiidei taken without prior referemv to, and 
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upprav^ ot, a oouimittce of iuquii?* Ev©u tliia filOVUBQli bftai Hi 
tiineK, been eviided by QovernmeutH, who^ without euob in^foiry, 
would cumnieuue a raitwuy or other public work wbieh in itieU 
will cost lees than £20,U00, but if» really only a portkm of a larger 
acheme which oxceeda that limit. In these ways the underlying 
safeguards for the oonimunity can be evaded and the only proteo* 
iioii lies ill Parliament rising to a senae of its responabilitiaa and 
punishing the offenders; but in practice if any Oovemment 
attempts these methods of evasion it is presumably with a before- 
hand knowiedge that their fierty will condone their misdeeds. 
Unless, therefore, it is rigorously safeguarded and conscientiouBly 
administered, the political iiatrouage inseimrable from State 
ent«*r))riK‘ will oiu*ourage the iiohcv of s|)oils to the victors and 
{Xiliticall} ilcbuiich the elcc*tci*s, wdulst the tax^iayer must finance 
the lot^Hcs on any iiujirovideiit uudertakuig. 

Origuially the work of consti-uctiou was cartied out l>y [irivate 
cuntracloib alter couiiietiiiou by tender. Tliih system in time 
became ubusi*d and iin|K)piihir owing U> the ahnoniial increase in 
the claims by coiitractorb for extrus.'* This was in couM*qnence 
ot the loobe manner iii wliich tin.* s|H^*incations were drawn up. 
The contractor^ tiHjk advantage ol thi*se shortcoming and the 
taxpayer was called ujxjii to liquidate Jiuge claims outside the 
contract price. This difiu'ulty could lia\i he(*n obtialed b> a more 
carcliii ftamiiig of sjH.viticHiion*> m the first niMaiice, or by curr\ing 
out the conlrsct at fixed scliedulc rates. Stuno (}o\erniiieiits, 
lioweter, as a prott*st against tlu* undue e<ist of coiibtriwtion h\ 
pri\ute contractor'^, adopted anotiiei alternative of curi>ing out 
these wmks li\ 'Mh\ lahom nmici Iroxfiiiinent eoutrol. This 
innovation w’as iii}ien*iit]y dangerous, Tor its siicct'sS dciicnded 
entirely on tla niunncr ji whudi Mi|»(*nision was exerciM^d. it 
was found that workmen owed then initiiil engagement to iNilitical 
influence, and thoM* who Imd liecii discharged for incomiieteuce 
were froqneiitl} reinstated by the same means against the wish 
of the foreman resiionhihle ; conhi*qiifmlly, discipline broke dow'n. 
The (voi eminent official in charge of the w'orks did not enjoy 
freedom in choosing efficient workmen, ieK|H*rt for his aufliority 
was destroyed, good c‘oiidiict was no longer a condition for eui- 
* ployment ; and from causes such as these arose the expression the 
Ooverniiient stroke.** It rrinst not Ik* supposed, however, that 
in no cireum*ttanres Js it inmnible t<» carry out iiiainial labour 
economically under tlie methods of " duv labour.'* Employment ' 
under private contractors is on the basis of "day labour," anti 
where a (lovernment has allow^ed the sufiervising ot&cial a full 
discretion with regard to the employment and disniissal of men, 
the cost has been kept under control and dist*ipline and efficiency 
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have been obtfunad. But experience has eBtabliriied the propoBition 
iliat efficMDcy of labour was in inverae proportum to ^ amount 
of ijolitical influence operating. ^ 

When the work has been completed, political influence must 
be still excluded in administration, just as in constructian. Where 
u Minister of the Crown is in direct control, demands for conces- 
bioiis are continually being made (more especially at election time), 
and ant generally granted for ixilitical expediency. If strikes take 
place in a Government department as a rule a compromiBe is 
enforced and home gain accrues to the strikers. If the Government 
resist the claims made, votes are iiupenlled ; if they yield, discipline 
lb threatened. This has l>eeti the experience of Australia with a 
wule franchibc*, and a very large public hcrvice acti\ely interested 
ill current politics; and the opinion ih widely held that the only 
sale method of administering dciairtmeiitH of State, whether they 
are industrial undertakings, or the ordinary public ber\ice, is by 
a Ikmrd, whose members are ( 1 ), mdependent oi political 
influence : r 2 ), enjoy a long tenure of oflict* ; (ih, are paid salaries 
hiifl'Kiontly high to attract leaily cpialiiied men. Such a Ixxly acts 
as a huiler between the wuiker and the Ministerial head, and 
niiiuiiii^eh the evil influence oi the |K)l]tieu) wire-puller. 

J‘or many yeajrs the railways of the States ol Australia were 
managed by a (’onimissioner apjKHnted by the Crown holding 
f»fliee at iileasure. J^)lltlcal interfereiiee, however, beeumo so 
serious that the Commissioner became |M>werless and each State 
in later years \ested the management of their resjiectivj* railways 
111 a Ikiard of ( oiuiiiissioncrH, varying iii number, who hold ofliee 
lor a fixed |K'riod of five to seven years and who aiv only removable 
by .1 joint vole id Isrth of rarhaimnt These iduinges were 

stoutly resisted by the democratic seetiiuis of the community, for 
It WHS realised that if competent men were apixanied with a free 
hand the r^gmn of the incompetent, the agitator and the pro- 
ft^sKional jNihtieian must come to an end This principle i- un- 
doiihiedly *«ounil ; the ideal is desirable, but histiwy has shown again 
e\en under thoM> conditions that |)olitica 1 influence cannot he 
wholl> elmiiiiateil. Much de|ieiids u|»()n tin- |vrwnality of the 
ineiiillers w ho ^institute the Ikmrd. Cnless each is selecttxl w itli a 
sole Mew to the public interest, a man may be placed in ollic»» who 
IS nominally independent, but wbc», in a variety of ways, becomes 
amenable to indirect pr«*SRure. Although the Board enjoys 
Heciirity of tenure their actions are mit exempt from criticism 
either 'within or outside the walls of T^arlinnient, Again, the 
ewufive Government retain uii iillimnte jsiwer of veUi o\er the 
Board's deeiidon, which, in extreme cases, they are bound to 
exercise. This possibility has always a steadying influence, and 
VOL. OVI. H.8. 0 
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tbs fiiggMrtwin of ito eieroue li diimiieeriuig* Tte IBaMufil 
liood maj lupi^ enigmaliciil mwm to qooBfeioiui in IteHnmnil 
on maftora of oonteowiqc which imply mtorferanoe: «nd» lial^ 
dim IS the Bubtio miiueiioe of daily fneudly aasudation witti 
Goiwniueiit. Thus, in times of cnsis a man who » not made 
of stern moral fihvs may be swayed and exhibit weakness as a 
ramlt of influence indireod} apphed m a variety of ways. 

In later years, State ownership and control on the same lines 
have been extended iu the \iaier and sewerage systems of most of 
the States of the Conunonwosith. After many years' expenenee 
of both systems of control it may be suid that on the whole Ktate- 
owned railways m Anstraha have been a succesa. Altboogb 
political luflueuce has not been entirely (and as long as human 
nstuie xemams as it is will never be wholly) elimmated, yet very 
many of the old abuses have been hnally removed. Whenever 
political pressure is allowed to intervene this is reflected 
immediately in n feeling of indifference, insubordination and in- 
etticiency Tliere no <lotibt, on the other hand, that the more 
strictly the inde|)endenco of these Boards of Administration is 
inmst^ ui>on, the more iiDix>piilar the f^ystinn is amongst those 
workers who are militant and tlione |x>litK*iaiis whose popularity 
IB dejiendent upon secunng concessions or piefemient foi their 
constituents The general consensus of reasonable opinion im 
against a leiersion to the old system of nmnagement, but 1 
ventnre to express an unqualified conviction tlmt only in so far 
as political mfluenoe is excluded can succcs** Ih» hopt^d for 

Financially, the railwav*- of Australia, in «*pitc of many handi- 
caps. have jnstihed State ownership Taking the figiues for the 
Tear 1916— the last available statistiral \eai— we find the follow- 
ing position disclosed *— ^ 


if 

Cspilsl ciihi 214.4fib.ttbl 

re^rnnr 

Oross nnrlkiii}{ (Xjioiiv^s iTtfUffiOfU 

Nf i r« • nuf S,405,SWS 

Tiitcra<it payable 7 S45,0fKI 

Defleit 1,430,407 


Finances, however, have been dislocated by the inressure of 
war conditions, and, although the last available figures show an 
unsatisfactory shortage on the year’s operationa of all the Rtates, 
yet the returns for each of the three years prior to the outbreak 
of war show the following hiirphiH(*h, yi/ ^ 

£ 

t.ios,ifnr 
ssomi 


1011-12 

1012-10 

2018-li 
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Sevwilot ihtiadiT^^ Btatoi show m htadwma iirphw. 

It ihoQld always be nnuuibaKed in dealing wifli the State- 
owned railways ol Aiutrolta fbat'tbe Qofeniiiieiit hod no vested 
interests to ossroome in the first instanfie* Hallways have become 
a Oorenuasnt monopoly, and, although there are a few privately 
owned, oompetitioii from private enterprise has not been 
liermittod. There has been no oommorcial rividry to atimnlate 
the boat efforts of the employees, ani, although they are profitable 
on the whole and the State-owned system is not likely to be 
changed, yet there is no real standard which will afford any 
guidance to the inquiry whether State undertakingB are equal 
to the strain of suot^essifui competition with like operations con- 
ducted by sound private enicri>riMe. 

The oixsrationh of the (loverniiiont in minor undertakinga may 
throa some light uix>n this quei^ion of ei'onumic working under 
nationalisation. Three of the States have during recent years 
embarked in c*on)|Mftition with private enteipri'<e. A reason often 
advaneed for tliih newr departure was that as tlie State Govem- 
iiieuth were carrying on large coobtructioiuil works and controlling 
traiih|iort, it would he a matter of great convenience to control 
also the supplies which were ancillary to the carrying out of the 
larger public utilities. For instance, buck works, timber yards, 
metal quarries, and lime works wen* ehtablisbtH.1 as being neoss- 
Hir\ for hutihfactorily carrying on constriiclioiiul ofierations; the 
ftoluv anil prison warders and railway offu^ials, being all in the 
(ioM'iiiiiienI Her\ico. were supplied with uinfornih inun the State 
clollitng factory; and a siiiiilar argument was ad\anced for the 
State o|ieiung up a coal mine to supply the (loveminent railways 
and tramways. Moreover, stipiKirt was claimed with some 
plausibility on grounds of efficieney because the State under- 
takings would not he in danger ol lieing liroiight to a standstill 
through strikes in the outside trades on which they wore depen- 
cUmt. On Kimo occasions, liowever, it was o|ienly asserted that 
tlio object was to break down injurious combines and thereby 
reiliice the cost of 1i\ing. These arguments wero calculated to 
disarm o|»puaition in the hrst instance, hut expeetationB of smash* 
ing up Trusts wero not roalised. In the first idace, the establish- 
ment of these works uiuU«r OoveniiiK'iit control did not bring 
aliout a cessation of strikes; further, the trades which were 
attacked were not proved to be combines injurious tef the public, 
nor was their volume of trade materially interfered mth. The 
general opinion is that the real reason for these experiments was 
a desire to increase the volume of employment and to enlarge the 
scope of Government patronage. These minor operations were 
from time to time established by labour Governments in the 

o S 
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Uiiiae States of JSew South Wales, ijueeuiilaiid, and Wes^ 
Australia. None of the Govornineiits had faced the uuhnosm tiska 
of nn ^iiftn^ipgftimn ^ und it thought iliess less {MtentiCNis woska 
would be a useful compromise for their disupi'Ointed foUoweni, 
whilst the experiment could be made on a rtuall scale without 
very great losses in the c\eiii of fuiluit*. In the i*oursc of a feu” 
j^eaib a great numbe/orthesw^ undertaking** uero eMablisbed, and 
they may be ciamhed hioadh imder toiii beniU. 'is. : biulding, 
traiibport, clothing, and looil. Amongst the earliesi to be estab- 
lished were brick works and metal quaines in New South Wales, 
it \\a« originally claimed tiial the product would be placed upon 
the market at a price* very much ieb*« thcin that charged by private 
enterpnse; but tliebc hgurcb were neier realis(*d, and in practice, 
tile chaige tor the (vo^eriiiiient aiiicle wub only boiiie smalt pei- 
centage below that of the piivateh owned cKfablialiment. The 
Government depat imeiitt«. oi cour^, becanu the purchabers ol the 
outi>ut and to that «'Xteiit the diflerence in cost \yer umt— although 
small — ^resulted in a saving to th(* State in the course of the year. 
The tJiivate operators, huwoxei, were nut ailected , they conliiiuetl 
to supply the general public at tlie old liguii , their trade sliuwed 
little or no alteration -certaitih nobody was diixeii out of business 
hy Cfoxernment comtatitioii -ami the two Hi*ts <»! establishments 
cu-exi*<ted, each cutMing lot their oxvn biH.i.ial custoineis. The 
State brick works in New hoiitli Wales undoubtedly have been 
satibfacCoiy almost from then inception Other** h«i\e shown ii 
heavy loss fiom the beginning, wlnJsi others, again, have expci- 
lenoed varying tort line**, t ertaiiih the cipproxiiiiatioii in price 
does not suggest any abuse iii the met hods ol piixato ownership 
or marked cheapness in iaxour ol the CTOxeriimcnt. 

In resticct of tood, there was cause ioi complaint, owing to the 
high prices ruling e\en before the war lor meat and fibli. To 
counteract this State trawler** w(*re established by the New South 
Wale** OoMTiiiiH lit, and although ii uiiinbei ol M*sse]'i are eugag€*d 
in the worlcand thi ir output is on a \ery large sc'ule, yet it is a 
remarkable fact that the industry isaitei some years still iiuahle 
to show u pnifit. On the other hand, it cluiined that the State 
butchers* shops in Queensland gi\i* the public cheap meat. Thin 
IB apparently com*rt, but there is much H|KX*ulation an to the 
method by which the (roxernment M*ciircd tlm cattle at a price 
which enables them to .s<*ll iit a Icsmt figure than Ih cliarged hy 
the ordinary butcher. Tin* iiianagciiient of these ooncemB is 
varied ; very oftc‘n tlicy are under direct !\riniBterial control ; but 
on no (M*camon Iiuxt they lM*eii coiidiiclod on the same Rtrict buai- 
iichR lincK as me the railxxmH of the Htule. 

Quite recently the State iindertakingH iii New South Wales 
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weM MdHDitted to dnulio nviaioii. Some have been oloted down, 
, others have joatified their cantinnanrrfotliere, afcain, are dowly 
imiooviiig. The position at the end of June, 1918 was as 
■ follows 


IVitftl uttdnrtakiae* establbhed hIum lOlJ 

Worhs thfn opprative 

W<>r1i«i tlipu imipcrBtivp 


16 

\l\ 

;{ 


* Of iht^ thirteen in ojieriitinn eight ahowc^d a profit and five 
showed a loss. Taking both the operative and non-o|M'nitive works 
together, tlie total net profits over a pJ‘riod of M*\eii years waa 

Cl'2(*,H4A 

Tin* I'ltal npt lt»ss \\a-* . • 

Th** r**sti]tAiit dftifit Im injr ^0,617 


Whilst, theri'fore, it he eoumled that State ojierntion*' 

cHii be iindertakeu witli ]>rolit, would seem to de^vnd upon 

a variety ot s|iecini eireiiiiisianees. 

The tAisieiU'e of ef>m|H‘titioii h**tween the (io\erniiient and the 
prnate ii|H*rator sluuilfl he an iiicentivf 1o eefimtiny, hut when 
undei nationaiiaation llu St'ite enjo>s a in«»no|M»ly, there must he 
other saff^guiiidH against waste and c\tra\agance and ineffieieiiex . 
Jn Aiisinha. where advaneed I{adk*n1 anti S(K*mhstie parties have 
n<»t onI\ c•^erella*d a strong iiifliu nee m shaping Coiniiionwealth 
hie, hut havf* aetualK held Miiiidenal c»ttiee. no great enterpri'«iw 
other than railwaja and irainwa\s and the water and sewerage 
s\ stein and hari>oiir works lia\*‘ l>een nationalised h\ the State. 
Imu many ;iear*? there wa»< a loud and jH-rswtent agitation ninongat 
llie I-abmir I’arty ft>r natuuialisiiig the sugar indu.stry. That field 
o\ eiiterpriw' was alnif»s| whfillv in the hands tif <»ne large eompaiu, 
w'ho in a st*nK* enjoyed a inouojHily : \\i\ the business wa*« cou“ 
dm led on lines «»f pr<»gress and eftieieiM*} , and the prie«‘s eharged 
eould not lu* wiid to bi* uiireaM»iiabU‘ After manv threota of 
drastic Uidion a laiboiir (lowniinent in the t'ommon wealth Parlia- 
incnt ap|M>inted a lh»\al (‘omniission tt» inquire into the sugar 
imliistry generally, with the e\|»eetalii>n of a rejv>rt in favour of 
nationalination. But that liody, which was wm|x»wiMl largely of 
liabour aupfKirtcrs, after ii very careful investigation, re|K)rted 
that it would In* iindeairoble to nationalise tliia industry. The 
tohaeiM) trade, again, waa control h*d by one large comjiany with 
all the Kiiperfieial flp|»enrance of a !nono|x»ly. This was threatened 
alao, but the attacksy-for reaaona never diwloaed— ceased. Thcao 
two great iiiduatricB now' carry on aa privah' concerna, and it ia 
conceded that they treat their employees liberally and in no way 
exploit the oonsumef. 

• iiaa making is another indiiHtrv that has undergone much 
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edtieum. H«ret agftin» Attempts were made to iiatiOMliea» hot 
the Labour Ooveriiment.iin New South Walea when adnd to 
review the induakry refuted to adopt State ownerahip. The 
Rolution arrived at ia not unknown in thia country, wherdiy a 
fixed ratio ia eatablidied Kx^tween the price of gaa to the ooneumer 
and the rate of dividend to the ahoretoldera ; and H waa provided 
that for every increase in dividend above the ataiidard fixed^therp 
aliould be a onrreaponding reduction in the price of gaa. * Thia 
measure has worked with Katiafaction and employee and share- 
holder divide the iirofitR above the fixed basis in agreed pro}XHrtiona. 
The management is entirely free firom Government control. 

Tile eiperieiice or Australia with regard to coal ia of great 
interest and instructive. 1 may state, in the first instance, that 
in most States cool is o^ned by the ('rown. and for many years 
every grant of Crown land has contained reaenr-ations of this 
mineral in favour of the Crown. The nationHliaation of the coal 
induRtzy, however, has been the heading plank on the platform 
of the political Labour Party in all States of Australia for many 
years. The demand for nationalisation is continually made botli 
inside and outside Parliament, hut hitherto bus not lieeii ormeeileil. 
A l^Abonr Government has Iwn in fiowr in all the coal prodiK*ing 
States. That Party held the reins of office for aix years in New 
South Wales— which State* is the greatest producer of coal. The 
Government, whilst in office, established a number of minor 
Htate-owmed undertaking**^— to whieb 1 have referrwl. ruder 
pressure they even took steps to «*Htablish n State ri>al mine for 
tlie nae of the Government railways, but they have never taken 
practical action to uatifmabr^e the ccuil industry. This is very 
significant, which may be explaincMl by the following facts : — 
l^vate ownership fwitb the incidental (iovemment regulation, as 
ill many other industries! is iible to .si*cure sntisfM-tory isin- 
ditions for the miners, whetlier they are prepared to iidinit it or 
not. For many years wages and eonditions of laliour had been 
settled by mutual agreement between the parties; but since tlie 
year 1903 tribunals varying in form have been operating for the 
compulsory fixing of wages throughout the States. These courts 
were intended to prevent the dislocation of w*ork by lock-outs and 
strikes, whilst they provided ready access to a tribunal for the 
peaceful adjustment of disputes. The Boanis stand for the con- 
tinuity of industrial operations. An employer cannot, with 
impunity, indulge in a loek-ont nor can he for long deinive the 
men of redress by a bald refusal of their 'demands. Btrikes are 
no longer permissible. The tribunal consists of an equal npre- 
sentation of emptoyers and employees (a body of experts), with 
an independent chainnan. Tdke tlm firo brigade, they are always 
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loaa 6t wagea naad be iacuirad tibioogh idlenaiB, nor olaaa feeling 
be generated hy atrikea in the proeaaa of aaenring tebef . Theae 
tribunab liave in (bat failed to prevent atrikea. ham never 
bean popular with the ipining commnnity, but the general con- 
ditiona ot coal minera have greatly improved during the laat 15 
yeara and good wages are paid. 

The mining industry ia moat actim in New Routh Wales and 
the wagea of all minera and coal gettere in 1918 work out at a 
minimum of 10a. lid. per shift, whilst individual minera made 
from I5a. to 95 r. jtpr ahift. The price of coal at the same time was 
about 18s. |)er ton f.o.b. 

The mining community, further, are well protected against 
injury. There ia a common law as well as a statutory obligation 
upon the onner to provide for the safety of all workmen, and, 
owing to the a|)ecia1 dangers aaaodated with coal getting, such as 
gas explosions, falls of roof, and liaulage accidents, Parliament 
has imiioaed a number of special safeguarda in the intereat of the 
iiiiiierh By stiitiite there is a coiiipulaory ina])oction of every 
working iilace hy the co|}jery officials during each shift before 
the men go to work underground. Where dangerous (conditions 
are detected that place ia shut off from aocesh until the danger 
Ims been removed. (Government inspectors, moreover, may enter 
(be mine without notice whenever they think fit. The miners 
elect check in^|iectora further to aafeguunl their interests; and 
the owner is under an obligation to instal safety applianoea if 
called U|H)ii to do k> hv the (lovernment inspector. At the aame 
time Oovernuient hufierviaion strictiy insists on the enforcement 
of iiieiihiireh for giianling against diM^dbea incidental to the life of 
a c*oal miner. 

Whilst tliese factors c*x|»lain the small record of injuries and 
deaths, there is no doubt that the diariplme maintained in the 
intereat of hiifety very largely contributes to the very low }wrcent- 
age of accidents in the coal industry in Australia. The fact that 
Ijsbour Ministries have never reversed this policy is strong evi- ^ 
den(*e tliat private ownership does afford the coal miner reasonable 
oonditiona of living, and tliey are not prepared to superaede the 
present approved system for the problematical and untried benefits 
of State aooialim. 

What then is the real objective behind thie pendstent dmand 
by the workers for nationeUsat'ion? It is said to be the ciurtoilment 
of prioea and reducing generally the oost of living ; but. rirange to 
aey, the demand is aquall/ insistent with reg^ to industries 
whieb oaouot be dees^ ee iojurkma combines, and where the 
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pioiiiineiit featuia is excessive odapetitioo sod undue redtiofion 
of prices. This lias been ^be experience of the coal indus^. It 
is suspected, on the otlier iiand, that nationalisaticiii is aimed at 
because it will secure to the worker a lainer share in the oontrol 
of industrial operations, and will also minimise the evil of unem- 
pl(Qrment. Some labour leaders are obsessed with the fatuous 
doctrine that restriction of output is directly in the interest of the 
workers and not inconsistent with the welfare and progress of 
the community. It is asserted that as the owner tespecinlly in 
boom times) is anxious to nvure a luaxiinum of oiit|nit, if the 
individual worker reduces his efforts it bcHHimea necessary to 
employ a greater number of men to produce the desired result. 
By this inesns einfdoymont is more widely distributed and it 
is believed that the work will last longer, and. (^nsequently, the 
dangers of unemployment will be |x>stponed. This isdicy has 
been most pronounced in the coal industry, TTntil recent years 
tho*.e foIJierie*' wlwise tiado u an anted it woiked continuously-- 
that is to say, three shifts in the I’oiirse of twenty-four hours. 
Agitation, however, was directed towards the abolition of the 
night shift for “dog watch’* as it wan termed) on sentimental 
and the hunianitarian gnuinds that a ii^^n's |iiojH*r plaee at iiight- 
tiiiio w'as in hi-* hod The change was n'Msfed by the proprietors, 
and, by way of comproiiiiM* extra pay w'as conceded, but 
eventually, [iartl\ through the asMstrince of strikes etigiiieenHl for 
the purpose, and jairtlv from the rulings of arbitration tribunals, 
the night shift \\as prohibited Tlic^ succesh of this cani|Hiign 
induced the Fnions to continue their [nrofaigaiida against the 
-second ."hift, u|K)n tlie ground that the inini*r was entitled to 
a substantial portion of the davliglit hours for hia fiwn reereation 
In many instances this elailn has been conceded, and to-day there 
is a very strong movement to rediiee the hours of wrork both below 
ground and on the surface of collieries to one shift of eight honrs 
from the time of coniiiiencement until the termination of work 
The answer Hiipplied to the olivioiis eritieisni that the output must 
thereby be enormously reduced is that more working ]>Iaces must 
be ofiened up, and the number of men employed per shift corres- 
pondingly increased, but the problem of increased cost is left 
unsolved. Again, organised labour is not content with the mere 
rednetifin of the working hours per day ; there is abundance of 
evidence that it encourages a lessening of tlie cmtpnt by the indi- 
vidual during the hours he is at work. This is known as the 
fiolicy of "going skw,*’ and its operation is, unfortunately, 
noticeatile in many parts of the world. The number of bricks 
laid to-day by n compefent bricklayer is far below the figures of, 
say, ten years ago. There i« a well-known practice in the 
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Douiinions whereby a miner who has been BueoeBtiful in hewing a 
sjEMMified amount of coal is by the unwritten rules of his organ- 
isation laid idle until tlte less csompe^pit men have attained to 
a wilar output, and in spite of pi^sts and the prohibition of 
this practice by arbitration awards it is still persisted in. This 
same object it achieved by another method. Many industries, 
including coal mining, oiu worked on the piece*wark system, or 
payment by results. The advocates of rest rioted output recognise 
that it may not always be easy to lay a man idle who has hewn the 
inaxirnuiii quantity of coal permittt'd, as the individual’s ambition 
may stimulate him to earn as much Ub he can and to defy the 
rnion. An endeavour is, therefore, being made to abolish the 
|)ioi*e-work system and to jiay all employees a daily wage. If this 
can be attained then ob\iouHly the stimulus to increased effort 
is withdrawn, the ainbiiion of the efiioieiit and conscientious 
worker is stifled, and all are brought down to the level of the lazy 
and incom|)eteiit. This ixilicy is no seeret. The day wage and 
restrietiem of output are o|)eniy advex^atod in industrial and 
es|iei‘ially in ixml mining ein*les. Hitherto the proprietors have 
been steailfustly op]iuHod to this ]N}|iey, and the arbitration courts 
have refiiM'd to recognist* it. It is fearetl that sc» long as [irivate 
ownership contiiiues, the|p oliunge^^ which are to n]m\ the gates 
of iNiradise to the working man— im> not attainable: and it is 
ho]ted that if the State is substituted a« the owner, then, if 
(Hilitieal pie‘'suie eaii he exereised with snftieient force, theClovern- 
ineiit will Ih* induced to make thesi> concession**. Such is the 
uiMdioim pur|iost> underlying tlie ery lor natlona1i^ation. 

It mii*«t he reiiiemhen*tl that the demand ft»r iuitionali*ution of 
existing industries is atvoiupanied with the stipulation for 
Ministerial control. Some {H'rson** wlio are disKitisliixV with the 
present condition of affairs are preflartHl for a ehanue on the 
understanding that the inanngioueiit i»* frmi from patronage or 
fxilitical influence, and is relegated to an iiide))endent Tloard who 
will be res|ionsible for the discipline and inanagionent on biisines« 
lines of the industr\. The supporters of nationalisation airiongst 
the workers do not ask for this, the miners ari* strongly op]x>sed 
to it and art* unlikely to accept loyally any system of State i*ontro1 
which involves management by an inde|H*iuhMit Itoard. Yet to ]dace 
responsibility on a Sfiiiister who is de|H'iulem u|X)n the ixditical 
Vfitea of hiH einploywK is offering a direct iiidiicentent u> chaos. 

In Australia nationalisaticii came first; at a later stage the 
exclusion of political influence was iin|iosed. The |ieople wore 
i onfroiittHl with pnivoil deftH*ts and ac(*epleil the remedy. Ttxlay, 
IHilitical control is an essential ingredient of the brand of 
iiationaliHStioii that is demanded. The worker will not ac(*ept lAie 
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wittMNit the otibor. yti to ombtik on ihii tneirtabi «oa wMml 
tho dieet aadior of bmniatii aootiol moAHi ddpfmdiu It ii 
dHUied that State 0orMn|}ii^ will pterent strikes in the indnslry. 
The nmersal^esperieiiet of Aealteleria is to the oontrery. In 
Victoria the State coal nines base struck work on seveial oooa* 
sums* in New South Wales the Gommment railway and tramway 
wnrhers (who enjoy perhaps the nost liberal oonditionB of employ* 
ment in the world) IjaTc been involTed in skikes against the State, 
althoagh it is fair to add that a large number, in qiite of induce- 
ments and even threats, remained loyal to the Oovemment. The 
Cmnmonwealth shipbuilding yards in Sydney and Melbourne have 
been the aoenes of strikes on many oceasionB. The workers <m 
the transcontinental railway have also laid down their tools and 
the State coal mines in New Zealand cannot claim to be free of 
strikea. Generous conditions and a reltabir emplover are no 
guarantee agamst strikes. 

It is said that the policy of State ownership will destroy 
initiative. So far as the higher officers are concerned, I think 
that the desire for research and invention can still be maintained 
through the medium of a State bureau or some other organisation, 
provided that the Government uill offer siifficic«nt indiieement iii 
the form of adequate salaries: hut, uqiprtiinAtely, lalsuir leadeis 
are imbued with the idea that mi Jimii, uliether jK>hseM«efl of 
brain |x>\\er or not, is tMititleil to higher remuneration than 
represents the iiiaximiiin earnings of tlie urorker. That nation- 
alisation tends to destroy fhe tfficieiiry and the nianbcxid of the 
manual worker has beim demonstrated. The administrativi* 
hvstem will also be injiirionsU siffts'ied Kx|ierieriee has shown 
dunng the recent war that In large Government de|Mrtmeiith 
there is no stimulus to economy of <i)ierations or to reduce ex- 
cessive staffs. The feeiin|f ivrevails that Goveminent money is 
being spent, and as the taxpayer.can, and will always pay, the 
unpleasant habit of economy is siiperfltioiis. A clerk in a private 
concern must by his efforts help to make it profitahle, exercise 
economy wherever practiceble, or face the alternative of being 
discharged. State ownership encourages bureaucracy and the 
desire to avoid undertaking resivmHihihty 

On tlie other hand, w(* are confronted with the midoubted fact 
that combinations in trade are developing every day, that 
proAteering is rampant, and the cost of living has reached an 
intolerable ligure. Some remedy mnat and can be found for the 
liroteetion of the public ; but relief is not to be olitained in tlie 
brand of nationalisation which is now being demanded. 

C. G. Wadb. 

Agent^Oenerai far New South Walee. 



MILITABY TBEATBBB : AN OBFICIAIi BKCOGNIHON 
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Neobssir knowa no law its own. The truth of the old adage 
has been illustrated in many ways the war. Many — «««iwgiy 
interminahle i«d>lenu have melted under the fierce li(^ of 
ounmon sense : and the plain man has had the diance to cany 
out his views upon matters formerly considered the side concem 
of the specialist, or the bureaucrat, or some other person equally 
remote fttun the common gase. One can only hope that the 
public mind will not resume its apathy upon subjects it is under 
no compulsion to visualise with any degree of personal interest. 
In those far^df days immediacy Ixfore the war there appeared 
in ‘the daily papers during each annual silly season desultory 
articles n|ion “State Beoognition of the Drama,” “The National 
Theatre,” and kindred branches of the same subject. These 
articles were part of the light reading of the i>aper, to be con- 
sidered only nhen tlic dailjs items of news had been digested. In 
ram the leaders of the drama pointed out the enormous influence 
nhich a projieriy recognihcd ami accredited theatre could have 
upon the Mwial enlightenment of tlie people. The plain man was 
iminterchted or frankly bonnl. . . . “The theatre was just au 
'iinusemcnt hlutp, when.* you jiaid m> much and recehed so many 
doM>h of antxlyne in return. You went as often as you conld afford 
and, when they were old enough, you took the children — to see 
the jiaiitniniine. What was all this tglk aliout education? Y’ou 
went to the theatre to forget things ! ” This reasoning waa not 
without a uieaMire of justification. The enormous jsitcntialities 
Imth of the theatre and of the cinema were lieing neglected. 
Then the war came. 

The story of the part which the theatre has played in winning 
the victory for our jieople haa yet to be told. There can be very 
few peo|ile nowadays wlio do not recognise that it did play a very 
definite jiart. It ia merely a natioual charactcnsUc that we do not 
say UMsmueh about it, and are somewhat shamefaced at the extent 
to which we relied upon gregarious amuaements to keep up our 
apirita. But the theatre has done its aerviee, and haa the right 
to make its claims heard equally with more vodfeions branches 
of the community. It baa laboured under every conceivable dia> 
advantage and the enrtam hw never failed to go up. To mention 
only one tUag. it eaniai the burdra of a heavier direct taxatioo 
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than almost any other industry, and is, in addition, its own taz- 
oollactor. 

There are certain aspect of the war aervice of the theatre which 
it is not the purpose of this article to consider. There are the 
enormous sunis niised for war charities. (In Jjondon alone Mr. 
Qcoige Bobey's remarkable series of matin^e^ brought in many 
thousands of jionnds.^ There is the scheme of active service con* 
certs organised by liliss Lena Ashwell, the almost ctintinuons 
round of free entertainment provided in hospitals and elsewhere, 
and so on. Quite aiiart from all these things, there arose within 
the ranks of the Ser\'ices thorn«M»h'es the knowledge, and later the 
use, of the great influence which the theatre (and the cinema in 
association with it) can have upon the daily lives of fighting 
men. Something of what has been going on behind the scenes 
may now be disclosed; and it will be fotind that out of the 
nece'*sities of the time, and without self-i‘cinscioiisiiew, there has 
grown up a cvmifdete bVbteni of tineatrical entertainment for the 
British Army at home ; a s\ '•tern w hich is in essence a mea^^iire of 
State lecognitioii of the value of the pla\ in the e<»r|»or.ite life 
of the community; u s\steiii that by the measure of its practical 
success accurately foreshadows tlie atlveiit of l>oth the national 
and the municipal theatre oi the fiitun*. It is well to remember 
that the fl'ork crnild not have been done witliout such official 
recognilioii 

During 1915-10 the umusenient facilities for the thousind«* 
ii|ion thousands ol lueii und€*i going training in the largi* eiimps 
in this country were fiankiy deplorable. The small ciiieiims ami 
\ariety house<(. <itten extremely druughtx and iineoinlortahls 
temporary erections, which spr.iiig into eMstciu-i* when tlie camp** 
were built or were alrea/ly i tinning iti the remc»te towns and 
villages near winch training camjis aie inostK **.itii,ited. )»roved 
fjiiite iinahle to co|»(* with tlic situation Apart fmm the limited 
acconiiiKjflatioii provided, the quality of the entertniiiiiieiitK was 
III /Ntly indifferent The notion that vulgaritx was a jiaying pro- 
i»f>K]tion sii far as the nrddier was court rued siiffeied some rude 
shrx'ks. Fn one or two ens#»M places of thn d«*s(Tiptioii had to 
lie jHit <»iif of hounds .\s luoie and more men were drawn from 
the firdiniiry clianneU of CK*cii|iatj«m into the vtirtex of war, the 
situation grew* rapidly worw». Men ucciistorned fo some of the 
amenities of life demanded more from existence than the old 
barrack-rtioiii Ktandards of the regular soldier could provide. 
Eager voting men who considered theinaidveH fully trained began 
to chafe at the inevitable delays which prex’ented (hem from 
applying at once the aupreme test to their knowledge. Their 
training began to suffer for lack of sufficient mental relaxation. 


c 
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Sunietbing had to be done. Private enteixnrifle had broken down ; 
it had not visualised the problem in a^^jrthing like the right pro- 
t>ortion8. It is well to make this point quite clear at the outset, for 
in the initial stages of the official enterprise complaints of unfair 
competition from ill-informed members of the entertainment 
industry were not infrequent. Slowly it began to dawn upon 
officialdom that the theatre and the cinema, so far from being 
derogatory to discipline, might be made great forces for good iu 
the pnq)arHtion of the men. The )>iil>Uc mind has been so 
broadened by the terrific events iu the (‘losing chapters of the uar 
that it may have difficulty in (‘ouiprehending the narrow point of 
view of many oflicers upon this subjec*t in those days. “ 1 am here 
to make soldiers, not to A\astc time.** was n frequent (‘oniment. This 
betrayed a laudable intention and also a lamentable ignorance of 
psychology. Although the Y.M.C'.A. and kindml Ixxlies gave an 
increasing number of csmc'crts and cinematograph i^erfoimances, 
the purely tlicatrioal nuwemeiif arose within- the ranks of the 
Army itself. It wa«« left U) a division in training at Oswestry 
C*amp to gra««p the probl(‘tii in its entirety and to build its own 
garriMiii theatre out of the .soldiers’ liinds, in which regular 
theatrical and cinema |ierforiiiaiiceK could he given. The building 
was opened by the (teiiernl Officer (’oiiiinandiiig-in-Chief Western 
(’omiiuind on October *Jnd. 1910. The success of the scheme was 
never iii doubt Regular tw ic«*-i lightly |H‘rformnnces were given 
ever} da> ot the week, itichidiiig Sunday, on wliich day (»]»eratic 
or sacri*d (vmcert*' UMinlly tor.k ]>hiiv On one^ notable Sunday 
main ol the most famous smgt^rs of the Heechnni Oivra Coinisiny 
journexed some hundred miles to give two |H‘rforinances of K'cne** 
from Fauitt and Paijliacvi, c(ini]»lete with « full orchestra, co.«- 
tuiiies. etc rj)on this and similar i^casions the whole of what 
might he termed the pit of the theatre was (veiipied hx exactly 
double the luimber of men it xxas intended to aeconuiUHlate. rows 
iqxm ^oxx^ of men sitting u]H»n each other's knees. The men 
paid for th<*ir seats, xxhieli they could htstk and rem^rve during 
the dn>tixiie, precisely ns they xvouUl d(« in their own town 
theatres; and the proi‘eeds, after ex|)eiiBes won' paid, xvere 
divided pro|x>rtionnt('iy amongst the regiments contniniting the 
capital utvessary for the hiiilding. The *'<iarrison '* soon took 
first plaoi' in tlu* affections of the men as a place of evening 
resort. Then commanding officers, and those at Headquarters 
resimnsible for the disi'ipUiie of the camp, discox'ered that minor 
crime was on the decrease. Thus the seffieme vindicated the 
claims of those w*ho lielieved that the theatre could he of real 
use ! One is proud to have lieen rospoiisihle for an experiment 
out of which the authorities hax’e permitted to grow a complete 
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dmn of tlmtres, giving ibnUlMi miiMliiiUD«Bli» wiiiflli m. 
In tha atiiot aenae^ tbe pcnparty of the aoUBort for whom ibqr 
oofter. ^ 

The beginniiig of 1917 aaw a gnat axtenaiim of the work, jnat 
aa almt that time the value of the dnema in teaeWng the leeroit 
the uae of machine-gon and rifle hj meana of the ^ bagan to 
be noogniaed. ^The War Oflice took up ttie bardeu^ and what 
ia now the Navy and Army Canteen Board received inatnictbna 
to form an Entertainment Branch for the pnrpoae of developing 
the acheme. A whole circuit of garriaon theatres, and later, one 
of garriaon cinemas, gradually arose in all the large training 
camps; and a policy of standardiHation, uhorever possible, was 
adopted for the sake of quick construction and economical ad- 
mimetration. The earlier theatres were built of wood, end 
nearly all of them have one steeply-raked floor after the Gon- 
tiimtal plan. As the scheme grew in importance the aize of the 
buildings tended to increase , and the theatres have now seating 
capacities ranging from 7tHl, w'hich was conKidered sufficient at 
the oniset, to about 1 ,91)0 in the rase of the larger camjw. The 
theatres were always well equipfii'd with scenery and lighting 
plant, and latterly the stanclatcl set in these tedmkwl matters has 
approached that to he e\jMs*tcHl of s l^ndctn theatre of aiiiiiliir 
rise. There is erne theatre at (’atterick < ainp in Yorkshire, of 
which the soldiers are justly proud, that would certainlv not dis- 
grace flhafteabuTy- Avenue Tt vn* otvned hv H.K H. the Ihike 
of Connaught in June, 1918, and represents the high-water mark 
of this wartime enterprise. It was the last completely new 
theatre bnilf by the Bowd prior to the Armistice. It is made of 
concrete. In addition to a large modem stage, it has a crush 
h^l, an ofiicers' foyer. Separate buffets for oflicers, cadets, 
N.C.O, s and men It is centrally heated, lias its own stage 
workshops, and, in short, is a complete model of its kind. The 
prices of admission to military theatres are the same throughout 
the country, and were originally fixed by the War Office with the 
intention that a soldier should always be able to obtain admisaion 
foe 3d. ^e highest price ia 2s. 6d., and for thia an officer can 
resme his front “atall” in advance. The scheme of decoration 
la the same everywhere, and consists of red on the walls and in 
the furnishing writb simple black and white fret patterns, and 
«lver-grey tableaux curtains. Each theatie has its own invalided 
offiM or civilian manager in charge who looks after tbe discipline 
weanlinesa of the place, and receives his professional in* 
struenons from Headquarters in tiondon. Each manager acts in 
/fmon with a Garrison Theatre Committee of offieem and men 
upon all matters of local importanoe. Most camps have their own 
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gmiaoii ttesiro ondmliiA, m4 UM^r ihagr fbqr igny wdl. 
Frtad from Ibe nooMity of mnui^ dim no 

roMon why tbe gammn dmtm Atm tM give dim eudieiioeB 
the wy bed i^bie uottmiifat vvitUn the limits at the ftwilir 
ties elbided. So e very lugh stsnaeiid ot enftertaiimieiit was 
deoided upon et the ootset, end from this stendacd there has 
been zm departure. YeC in spite of the small sue of some of 
the boildingSf that nevertheless received the same ‘‘attractkms” 
m their tom as tbe larger theatres, this policy has leoved com* 
mmially justifiable. At the time of the Armistice all the theatres 
with one exception were paying their way, many of them had 
paid off a oongiderable proportion of their capital outlay, and a 
few of them were completely paid for. It cannot be said in thia 
case that the intervention of the State baa resnlted in any 
additional burden on the public purse. The militaiy tour— for in 
the end it became a complete tour around which it waa poaaible 
to H|)end fifteen weeks without repeatmg a visit to any camp-^ 
wa« not Kufficiently attractive to the better clasa of touring com- 
pany, and the cheaper conipaniea were not desired, in view of 
the hlandard deterinioed upon. Therefore it early became neoea- 
ftary to roc^niit s])etial eomiMinies for this military work. These 
officiat conifsinieH, as they were called, set the pace for all the 
rt*Ht, a pace M*ry diflicult for others to maintain, aeeiiig that at 
one time several weil-knowti Went-Knd artist'^ not lit hir active 
serxiee wete |wrniitted to take up thif* form of war service, one 
Ittr wliieli the>* were s|ie(*iaHy suited. 

The leading authors and iimnagers have generally been sym- 
lAthetic towards tlie military theatres So that the soldiers have 
been able to see quite excellent performances of up-to^late plays 
during the |Hsnod of their run in IJbndon. At tbe time of the 
Armistice there were ten of these official com|ianie8 in existence. 
A cnilian |ierniitted to inspect the work on Salisbury Plain 
aliout this time might ha\e imagined himaelf enjoying a round 
of aiuusemeiitH in tlie Metro|iolis, excejd that he would certainly 
lia\e liad to forgo bin dinner if he wisheil to see something of 
everything, and more«>ver he might have had to suffer some dis- 
comfort in a Ford car from the ky blasts of the Plain as he drove 
from place to place. ... He begins, let us aay, at Tidworth. Surely 
lie must be at Daly's Theatre, for here is The Mnid of the Moait- 
toiiia. What an excellent Baldasanq that fellow* makes 1 He pio- 
teHts against being hurried away before tbe first act ia over. But 
the icy wind outside reminds him that he ia not in Leioester Square 
after all. Twenty minqfoa’ battle with the wind and rain, such 
as only Salisbury Plain can provide, aerosa deserted roads ; and 
then lights and wmmth and chatter enee more. This theatre 
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seemB even cosier than the lest; there il e peasant smell of 
coffee, the lights have xv^seoolourad diadea to them. Here is 
the wiielesB cabin in The Freedom of the Seae; it is just like the 
Haymurket scene, only much smaller. The men follow the 
exciting passages with absorbing interest. The visitor’s heart 
sinks as the act draws to its close. That dreadful wind I Male- 
dictions upon Hemy i\ Ford and all his wmrks. But guides are 
invariably soulless creatures. The visitor stifles his objei*tions 
and Ines ti» sto^i his teeth chattering. Outside the guide explains 
that soldieis ought to he given opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the classics. But the visitor's (lioughts are 
numbed in 'joiiteinplation of the coming twenty miniitesT he 
scarcely coniTireheiids the remark. However, five minutes' quick 
drive, and the car with a violent lun*h comes to a stop outside 
the garrison cinema in the same camp. It might be the same 
building us the one just left except that a screen takes the place 
of the stage. Here is t'harlie C'haplin enlisted as an American 
**Kamm>." Here, too, is Mary IVkiord; and, iimst cheering 
bight of all, nms iqion rows of chattering, })erspiring Tommies. 
Once more the cold and the wind. At the next halt the visitor's 
astonishment is so complete that he forgets hia diK*omfurt 
iminediatei} . He gathers the significance of his giiidcV remark** 
about the classics. Sii Frank and Ijacly Ik^nson are achng 
T/ic Mrnhttnt of Vtnivtm Wonderful hou it *‘g<H“*,” as tlii‘ 
theatneal iieoplc say. At one of the most desolate cum [is in 
Kngland a ]Nicked house is watching ii Shukt's|iearean {lerforni- 
aiice of the first cluhs! In a \ery few minutes the iiu^xorahle 
guide murmurs something about a |>erforiiianc(» of The Tftlv 
twenty miles furtlier on. This is too much. Really, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett will have to wait. ' With a slow smile the guide — fiend 
incarnate ! — offers the alternative of the last act of Faust by a 
real grand o|)cra coJii|>au\ some fifteen miles in the other dirw- 
tion, nr sii|ifH*r at one of the otticial hostels where the artists h\e 
The moral collapse of the visitor la complete. I^esides, that frag- 
rant smell of coffee at Bulford still lingers in his nostrils; can 
Salisbury Plain hold anything more attractive than . . . The 
<*ar lu'gins its homeward journey. 

This IS only a brief summary of the wwk that has been done. 
The theatres are there for those who can get |iermifwjon to aee 
them; and statistics are available showing the ratio of attend- 
ances to the total numljers in garrison at the various times, and 
the ty|H'H of r>lay» which are most popular. At the time under 
review a total of one hundred thousand oflicers and men were 
tmying each week for admission into twenty-two garrison theatres 
and cifieuias. Some doaens of plays of alt kinds had been produced 
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before audienceii niiinbeniig in the groM many iniilionB of men. 
But these figures are only of relative jmportance. They axe 
quoted, and details of the methods of organisation are given, in 
order to give some idea of the great scope of the enterprise. 
These co-operative theatres, in which the soldiers are the share- 
holders and sole beneficiaries, were built or reconstructed together 
with the hostels to accommodate the artistes, the companies 
formed, and a very large number of plays produced within a 
period of two years. Tlic significance of this should not be lost 
upon those who have so^long advocated some form of State recog- 
nition of the Drama. At a time of great national emergency 
“recognition " has arrived ; in an elementary form, it is true, but 
still, it IS theie. •hist as the originating theatre at Oswestry 
might ho likeniHl t(» the iniiniei|>al theatre in embryo, so the 
whole sidieiiie, of which Oswebtry is the |>arent, indicates 
trhiinphantly the iiitnie «»r a Theatre otlicialiy recognised and 
made truly national. 

Then' i^ no doubt as t<i what would haAe hap|iened had these 
theatres been allowed to get into the bands of a private syndicate. 
('h(*ap niethitils, ehoap p1a\s. low standards, would have been the 
reMihs; and a discTediting of e\er> thing theatrical in the official 
mind. It must inevitably he m>, lu'cause the impulse of personal 
gain IS s(» strong Ihit recognition has hnnight an immediate 
raising <if the Maiulaid of <'niii|Hd]tion, and it has taught men 
to love the tlieatro On fieqiient <K*cuKionh the writer has ques- 
tioned men lea\ing the theatres ti> find that they luul never 
l)efi>re in their Ines seen phi\*. acted until they went to the 
soldiers* theatres, often the iiiusk* hulls, and always the cinema, 
they knew ; hut not the theatie. Tnly this virgin soil has been 
plaiitiHl the seed of a taste f<ir dei'ont plays. So "recognition” 
has made now audiences for tiic theatre. And in those towns 
which had the misfottune to he w'lthin a six-niile radius of big 
cunipH— tJiere were, iinfortunaUdy, not many --many surprising 
changes w’ero wrought. Na^t\ variety turns gave place to better, 
or disappeared m hiirour of pia\*« The small traffickers in the 
theatre gnashed their teeth witli rage and devoted more care to 
their husineas. On Ki'Veral occasions the official organisation has 
lieen "hoist with its own pt'tanl " when it has been in a teinjiorary 
difficulty to maintain a high stsndanl of entertainment in the 
ever-grow'ing family of theatres The immediate drop in husiness 
folbwdng upon any temporary fall in thi> standard would surprise 
most theatrical managers. It is interesting to note in fmssing 
that in this scheme the cinema has had for the first time to 
compete on teniia of equality with the theatre, aa^ regards {Rices 
of admission and the general comfort of the audience; and the 
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Spoken play has won handsomely eseiy tune, esen with th^ auNit 
ignoraat men. Any letfnion now ef a theatre to a oineiiia (in 
oases where the nninbers of men' in oamp soee very small, for 
inslanoe) is always most stnmiioiuty oppe^ ; the o p posi t ion is 
often most vigoroas fiKun those senior sdBiosn who wiSke bnnerly 
of^osed to the idea of an official theatre in their midst. By pro- 
Tidiiig the necessary capital, by laoding all the weight of its 
official suppmt and financial stability to steady the ship in the 
eariy days of the voyage and thus preventing the diaping of a 
devious ooume which once embarked upon in a theatrioal eaUx- 
fSTise always iuTolves the original pcdiey in shipwreck, by enabling 
high standaids to be set, by removing the onus of dividend-earning 
and the selT-asphyxiating grasp of trusts, by reason of all these 
things, official recognition has made this enterprise possible. 
Similar but* wider action by the State would raise the dvil theatre 
to a position of real imixirtance in daily life. 

- Begard the present chaos of the London stage ; it is suffering 
from every conceivable abuse that artistic enterprise could be 
asked to endure. No one could say after scrotinising its affairs 
that there was any appreciation of dvic importance in the minds 
of those who control matters. Who would expect it, seeing that 
the magnates achnon ledge only the power of the purse? Critics 
can no longer cope with the flood tide of commercial prosperity 
whieh has set in as u dwect sequel to the anxiety and suffering 
the people have so recently undergone. Do managers see that to 
disapiKiint these great neA^ audiences that are flocking into the 
theatres will be to deal a deatb-blou at the renaissance of the 
stage? There seems to be no one to direct a purpose, to raise a 
banner. Tradition is gone, the self-respecting standard set hy 
the actor-knighti» is gone; love of good craftimianship is only 
tolerated here and there in individuals The one cry to be beard 
is “Make money while you can“; the rest is incoherence. The 
principle of the luiiltiple shop, one line of goods well advertised 
and packed always in the same wrapper, fewer and fewer com- 
peting “firms,” the steady growth of a bogey called “the pool” 
— a sort of mvifterioiis sink of iniquity, one sniqxHies— more and 
more unscrupulous methods, and, be it noted, fewer and fewer 
plays and fewer and fewer really first-class artists of the younger 
generation; these are the characteriatios of the London stage 
to-day. And the ubiquitous multiple idiopkeqierB Scour other 
continents for new dramatists to take the pirn el those they have 
starved out of the home country. 

Tn condemning things as they are it is neeeawry to use eaution 
and modest in nq^gesting wknt dioold be. It is so very eegy 
to apaek of nstionel and mum^ tbeatrea and of their advm^ 
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Apoto'in tbe Atgmmnt for fb^ odgpjto. fhetbo to a 
hntnan inatitB ti o tt— 0 mtj Vifol liQBon ioattoatiaD. It oaonot be 
likenad to a mmaamr'o oidleetkm ci dead thiagia, of objeeta ot 
paculivr intatett. It nmat keep pace iiith the tbooghta and 
atiiTinga of men. We all know faow eaay it to foe an art gallery 
to alip behind the arttotfo progreta of the dttoens whom it 
(ihoald aerre. How aaay. then, tat a tbeaiee, fined from tbe 
cm ot obtaining always large aodienoes, to become mentally 
laay, to become a sort Itoyal Academy of the stage, or, at the 
other extreme, the exponent of nnnsiial or “cranky” views of 
life! Whilst a careful student of the question must admit 
immediately the necessity of fredng the theatre from the {sresent 
vicknis straggle for existence, he must also see the necessity for 
retaining in tbe theatre some of that life>prineiple whudi is the 
eMsence of individualism and in the industrial world to sullied 
by competition. Moreover, the student has also to consider how 
Ixvit to hafoguani tbe freedom of the artist. A butcher may make 
a very worthy citiacn, he may be uell worth liis place «i the 
city council, he may even seciwe the imssing of a l^e-law to 
improve the sanitary condition iauwges ; but it does not follow 
of necessity from these things that he is also a judge rf a good 
plav. At the same time, hard-headed cifixena idioald not be 
exiMU'teil to hand over large suiiih of civic money to artists to 
pnrtide whatever entertaiiunent pleases their professional fai^. 
\iv these diffienities insiirniountable? We are a practica! nation. 
.Might It not poHsihle to admit this vital principle of jHiblic 
recogiuism of the \alue of the theatre by subaidinng certain 
theatres fiff hjiewfie |s*rfiinnances? l^Iight not the citizens vote 
encuiirageineni for their own theatrA? Might not tbe theatres 
eoiniicte with each other fur the hononr whieh anch national and 
euic recognition wxuild involve ! These are large qneations which 
• n»*ed careful eonsideratiim by all those who have lieen snflieiently 
interested to acquire a Mifficient knowhilgo of their aubject to 
enable tliem to judge. M all events, the jirinciple of rccognitton 
of the value of the play has been admitted in so far as the mili- 
tary tbeulres are wncmed ; and the lesulta of this first offimi 
schenie may fairly claim to have dispelled the illusion that similar 
doiuanda on behalf of the civil theatre are only lait forward to 
conceal a lack of business alnlity or to rawpugete distorted views 
of life. 
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liAST juionth I pointed out that, even without alrikeb and "labour 
unrest " there was little hope oi maintaining our output of coal 
at its old pre-war level. 1 suggested that llritish ooal-mining 
was a 8tationar>, or declining, industry whu'h had in all prob- 
abihty seen its liest da^s, and whs unlikely to tegain its former 
superiority iii the luce ol uu eiei-growing loluiue of foreign com- 
petition. Pince 1 last wrote the Yorkshire miners eeuHi*d to 
produce any coal ut ail, tlic Sc'ottish imneis produced only four- 
fifths of the normal quantity, and those of the North Midland^ 
only half. The week ending .hil> *2t)th showed a decrease oi 
over two milhou and a quarter tons co!ii|)ared with tlie week 
ending June 28th. The most interesting [xunt uliout then* figures 
is that the deficit was not entirelx caiiseii b} the htuke, and wa^ 
not limited to the areas where the men wpie "out ” The iniuei*« 
of the Lanca&liire, C'heshire, and \orth \\\des (‘oaifield** were 
not strikmg. Nevertheless in th«»M‘ distiiets tlii‘ie wa** nisi a 
fail in the outjuit uniounting to Jfifi per cent In iMirliam the 
decrease w’as :U‘] [ht cent , in fie* Soutli MidlaiiiK 21 0 That 
ia the direcd result id the itdiunoii in working hours arid the 
statutory seven-hour da\ Mr. .lustue S.inkei und sunn* oi hjs 
colleagues on the ( oul ( oiiimissidii hofnil that thi' c(dliir'«, h\ 
putting more eneig\ into tluir task. wtuiM ixtiact as nuifh eoal 
in aeven hours as tiie\ used to do in eight hours. The .liil> statis- 
tics are the answei to thi- ilhisois siigg»‘>«tinn The imrieis have 
got a shorter da\ In .\ct of ]*ailiaiji*Mif, .ind higher wagis, the 
nation will pa> more ioi it^nsti. .iiid get less ot that indjspcrtsiihlc 
commodity. Nothing else rolilil he expistid 

I^efoiv the war our {•rial production wa*. rising towaiil three 
hundred nallioii tons {xr anmiiii In tlie spimg of thi* \ear it 
was still at the rate of two hundred and forty iiuIIioiin. The 
President of the Board of Trade told the iloiiHe of Coniiiions that 
we must make up our minds to he content with two hundred and 
sixteen millions. But we are well beh»w that figuie now, and 
are very unlikely this }ear to pnxlmv the tw'o liundriMl and ten 
million tons require for home coiisiiiiiption and ships' bunkeix. 
We shall be lucky if we eaii draw from the luiiies the hundred 
and fifty-aeven million tons needed for lioruc nitioning, leaving 
i^hing for export and bunkering puqKHH^s. Our foreign ex|Nirtn- 
tion must disappear altogether, unless we choose to keep it u|i 
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b} ineaiih uf heavy botmdoH, replacing the quantity 
deducted fnuu our iiidiefieiiKable internal reudrveR by importing 
Irom abroad. So a e are ruilier rapidl|’ ai»proaching the jieriod 
when we Hhall be feeding 4»iir engine-room furnacea and filling 
<nir doniGbtic gratea with coal bniuglit acrofiH the aeas from 
foreign landa. ^ 


The Kituatioii iorehcen by that gn^at eeemonjiKt and student 
of HMdal and industrial n^alities, the late I’l'ofeshor Stanley Jevons. 
l*'if(>-four years ago Jevonn puhlisiied his book The Coal Quea- 
lion: .In /iir/Mirv <*oiiceniing the PrfKjress of the and the 

lirobahU KxhauHtym of our Coahiniiun, a vphime which 1 ha\e 
just I e-read with extreme interest. 

liooking iilxuit him in ISfio Jevona warned his countrymen (who 
entirelv ignored his admuiiitions) that their industrial supremacy. 
s«i far us It was based on cheap and abundant coa). could not last 
lor e\er. lie waveil aside the calcnlutions of the geologists, who 
rsiiniated that theie was an ine\haiistihle <aippJyof the carbonieed 
Itiel hiitie<l liiuieath tin* sm) <if Britain, enough, .is they thought, 
to last foi liundreds «>r thousands of \ear«< Those* estimates, even 
II coiivci. winch .levoii*. was inclined to doubt, were nothing to 
the |iiiijMisc The piiiit w«i<% tint how much coal lay under 
Britain. I»u! Imw inueli there w.is which it would pay to extract. 
Of that, la iiisistial. the <iuantit\ was nanparatively limited. The 
tune would eoiiu*. and eiutie tathei nmi. when it would not he 
Wiirth while to juiisiie thin xeiiis of British coal deep into the 
howeN ol the iMi'th wlieii iithei and more easilj-worked seams 
W(*ie axaiiable in othei (ountiies, and when steamship and rail- 
w.!\ dexelopiiK nt hutl ••hea|H‘ned «iiid <}uickt‘iied traii-^pirt h\ sea 
«iiid iaial 

In .1 \er\ skiUul .ui.il\sis .fevons showed how intimately the 
inilustiiid growth i>f Bnt.nii h.id been associated with the coal 
siipplv Coal was the Kiinei-stone <d the whole great edifice: 
withniii coal Hiit.«iii could ife\er liaNe pas<i>d all the othernations 
in the laee Kiiglishiiieii had a tendencx it was more marked 
1ft IMio tlian .It picsein- to attribute their iminensi* industrial 
and tiiereanlile •*Ui‘cess to Miine inhen*nt aptitudes and charac- 
teristics .hwoie^ disputed this assimiptiou. The English were 
alwaxs u cajaible, energetic, tiiiacious |xpople. gcaid seamen, 
adventurous oversea tnideis. and steady-going, if not scientific, 
farmers and stiH'k-raisi»rs. But till the heginningof the great coal 
and iron era of the Inter eighteenth centurx they never allowed 
fliix Hfiecial industrial ability. sagacious obM*rver, comparing 
the Eiigifiiid of the fifteenili, sixteenth or seventeenth century 
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with the oouutrifis of (kmta&ttitftl Burope, would aetrody h$ipu 
imdieted thui tibia Mud would huooim thu wdckdiop wd mirl 
of the world. It muit hw.w aeeinad unlikely ; tew the- EbgUahinaii 
was not gifted abofe othera by Nature with the ^[iiaUtieB of the 
oraftaman. He heaay-lwttded, rather cluinqr, aoond in hia 
wcarkt but dow, and without the veraataity^ the dexterity, and 
the manipulative akill of the Oontinental artiaan; nor did he 
evince any natural turn for commerce, buaineaa organiaation,.and 
finance. 


In aU theae activitieB Britain long lagged far behind' her rivala. 
Jevons ahowa how largely onr induatrien, at the outaet, were 
indebted to foreigo iuitMive and enterpriae. The ahiim of Venice 
and Genoa biought the indiaixinBable bi>icea of the Eaat to Britinh 
porta; Lombard merchanta settled in iiondon and financed 
banking and buBineas ; the agenta of the Oorman Hanna were in 
all the Engliah towna buying raw materialh and aelUiig hn|xMrted 
wares; Flraiidi traders carried off our wool to Im worked up in 
the busy looms of YproK, Bruges, and <*ourtnii. Most oi the * 
earlier manufacturing arts and indiistrirs w*ere introilticed or 
establiabed by loreigners. Our fir^t cioth-wurkers, silk-wearers, 
and lace-iiiakers were French and Vleuiish refiigiHH. Two l>uU*h- 
Dien began the maiiiifactiin* oi initteiy; a (ftnriiinn ejected at 
l^rtford the first English |m|ier-mili; (formuiiB and Dutchmen 
taught us d\eing and Ideaching; surveyors and contractors came 
from Holland to diaiii our fciilands and build embuukiiients and 
windmills: French engineer^ nitnvliiciHl non castings into the 
Sussex forges. Fiuiice, Flanders, S|iuin, the Ithineland 

gave UA the finer textiles and iiianuintdnicd metals which we 
hardly atteui]dcd to prodiy*e oiitH(*|\es until the great industiml 
era came uikiu u> witli a iiish a centiirr mul a half ago. 

It waK coal that ga\e the Jiii|)ctus, coal in proximitr to the 
ladH of imn ore, and wi^nn le&Miiiable distance of the m 
Jevons endeavours to show that most of our native mechanical 
inventions were closely associated with the uiiniiig of coal. The 
steam engine w'as, for one. It waa^ first used as a pump ; the wet 
mines of the North required much piiiii|ung, and the ateani-pump 
waa extensively employed Air that piiriNise, and IxTiinie familiar 
to Watt and others, who saw that with certain adaivtations and 
modifications it could be applied to almost any purpoae for which 
power waa wranied, always pnivided tlmt a cheap agemey for pio- 
dudng the power was available. The railway liegan, as an 
adjunct to the mines, l»y the laying of rails of wood or metal on 
the rough roads and lanea, do that the coal-tnicks oould be more 
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pm til* rtmm ipttMitp «pMt bettum, Hnd tlw kwo- 
ttotive «egiM ouM ioto betas. ^Tbey we aien of geniot, ibow 
SagiUh BMetaMkM aad opwm«w, inTcated and perfaeted 
tbe naiKOoatbg eagme, flie kMOAeiive, tto riaettug-fungeoe. 
the weatiof and iqalMlliig UMbbies, tbe ifoa eteeoubip, the 
n)l]igg.tiiilll, Uin ateeat*bnfOBMr. Bat ell theye thinge loee, aejrs 
Jemia ant of eoel. It wee ooel tiiet stimaleted the ingenoity of 
our inventors, ead gave a pinpose to their work. And when all 
tbe world wanted engines worked by stesm, and tton made in 
blast fnmaoes fired by coal, all the world came to Itotain for tbe 
raw material and the fimshed {miduct And Britain oonld send 
her abundant stoteb chea]Ay by tbe open road of the sea : for her 
• ships oonld go «iot laden with coal, and so make a profit on both 
the ontward and the retnm voysite Coal gave ns the low fr^hts 
which led to oiir im|M'eniac.\ in r* iipinng and in riiip4)uildiiig. 

We were almost at the /cnith of our prodintive power in 1866. 
without a reall> •lerioiia coin|ietitor in textiles, metals, mnchlnei>, 
and ships Blit even then .levons saw the change coming He 
knew that as population filled up the new conntnes, and bottei 
tiaiispml strung togcthiT the older areas this little iriand gioiip 
must lose its monopolv The wiald liekl oie reserves compared to 
which our own were insigniiicant . it had undeveloped coalfieWs 
manv times larger than the whole of Ciieat lintain : it had water- 
power and navigable nvers and natiiial harbouis in |at)fnsion" it 
had hbiMirers with as stout backs as our own, and no lack of 
directing and oiganislhg brains It has, in fact, much more of all 
these than Jevons knew in 181.5 He had little idea of the 
nfimepse potentialities of China and Jtussin. or of the mineral 
iwssibilities of \frwa, India, and Australasia (leniisnv was still 
in the infam> of her industiinl deveJ«|ancnt, and .levons regarded 
her as a less formidable < «mpi‘titor than Fram-e or Belgium. Bnt 
he foreaaw the growth of the United Htates, and anticipated that 
the coal iwoductHin of the Appalachian fields and those of tlw 
Mi>mssi{>pt, must ultuiiately become enrarmous. **lf the 
AmenruiBt*' added Jevons, "have obataeles to overcome thej’ have 
advantagea in cheap and good mineral fnel which cannot be 
over^wtimated IV aiithractte of Manch Chunk, or the bitn- 
minona cati of CSiio. is got ahnosi for tlie mere pnee of qnairying. 
as eoal used to be got in Staffordshire, and it is laying the founda- 
tion then, as U did here, of a great iron-working industi?. 
buljg ia tiia American Sheffield and MVdverhampton. The steel, 
a« wen as the inn. menufacture has made e saenre bidgment tbm, 
and Me devehpiiient ia only a queidion of time.” Tbe time waa 
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tfhoijter thaii Jevoii^ expected, biit ulreatljr in ltfu5 ho pr^ic^l tliB 
marvellous future of PittHl)urg, and oven then thought it “imiioB- 
siblo that there sliouid l»e two otiinlotiH an to the future neat of the 
iron trade.” It vvould take Amenea some time to aceoiuulate the 
necebsar\ capital, and acquire the requisite lalnuir force, and so to 
have enough hands to spare from agriculture to exploit to the full 
the mineral riches of Pelln^ylvama and the Middle States. But 
when these essential eondition'^ were fulfilled, then, said Jevons, 
those districts of North America will hei*oiiie the seats of the 
greatest indu^trics. “When tlw* exiH'ii*^ of working British coal- 
mines leaves no remmieralion to the iMt>ital and lalKuir employed, 
when brought into com]>etitton with the mines of other countries, 
then will txiey he as eftectuall\ losi to Hiitnin for piir|MM«es of 
aseendencx, and their piodticc as c\(N>it>«. as if no longer in 
ph}*sical r\istence; and her suia^iinritN in the nux*hiinieul arts and 
manufactures, (CferM panbm, it nin\ well he feaied. will be 
su})erseded.'’ 

This kx>kb gloom> enough -attris pnribu *^ . hut one is inclined 
to rejteat a blunt jihiase nf l^iud M* llH>in ne's . **i\tprt4t pttribu^ 
be damned.” It must he out hiiMiiess fo mo that “oihci things” 
arc not equal. We shall ha\t to a4ii|it mir indiisti\ to the new 
conditions, as wo ha^e done helitn \t iin eaihci |M*nod of iiiir 
history we lost nur non iiianufai tine h*raiiso of the eNliinistion 
of our liiel siipfdies, and xxe cot it li.irk again When the #ire 
was smelted with iliaiMul tluie wii- a pr4)-|ien»us metal industry 
carried on in the (1istiiet*« of Kiigland wiieie oak fiinf>er nluainded. 
particularly tlu* Weald ol Siis^»\, th«* Kfirest of Dean, and the 
C'leveland Hills Dniv an old “hajiiiner-|Kind,” here and then*, 
hidden among the leafx glades, reminds us that in tlie seventeeiitli 
centur> the Sussex wfunK wire l>eing iMten up to fei'd the 140 
furnaces mattered oxer the (oniitrx. lint ns the foiests were 
thinned i>ut cliareoal becuuie t<io deai the xx 4M)«) furnaces and 
liammer-iiiills were ahaiidoiuMi, iiid the non tiude (putted Kng- 
laiid, miginting for a shoit time (it is a euiinus and generally 
forgotten faet^ to Ireland, xxfieie timi^er xxas more ahiiiidant than 
in the •oster-kingdoni Then m I7(M7 .\hiahaiii Darhyjeamt (in 
Holland! Jiow to smelt the ore xxiih coke made fiom pit-cf»nl, the 
('oalhrookdale blast fiiiiiaees were sot up, chanxial fell out of use, 
and presently Kngland and Scotland were producing almost as 
much pig-iroii as all the rest ot the world. Other countries 
caught and jiassed us; but wc were and are, still great prcxliicers, 
though oiir iron dejiOKitK are |iartl> exhausted and we have to 
depend largely upon imjKirted ore. With eheap and efficient 
labour, energy, akill, and organiHing ability, a [leople can live 
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alul be rmwiieroiiH, even without oxten«ve natural reiv^urceH. 
Witiiem the case 4if nationa like HollanI, Denmark, Italy, and 
Kwitaorlancl, which counteract the grudging bounty of Nature 
hy toil, thrift, and forethought. 


The nionil, of courae, ia that which everybody Ih ]u:eaching and 
iioImkI,^, it would seem, is praetiaiiig. We muat lenaen our 
e\|ieiiditiire and inrrense tnir production. We are importing 
alxiiit eight hundred iiiillioiii* |x*r aiiniiin more than ue ex|)ort. 
It doe» not need a Clmncellor of the Exclieipier to UHsure ns that 
thi«< ia the road to natKinal hankni|]lcy. We read hia remarka, 
iintl those of the I'rinie ^rinister. enforced by impressively doleful 
cfiinments in the n<*ws|i>i]K'rs, and gf» on gaily uith the most 
e\ul>enint ho1ida\ stMsuii on re<*ord. The v riting is on the wall, 
hut Helshnxxar and In** lords have made a great feast, and are tiot 
a|>|>iirentU dis|H)M'd to tiiin from their i*t*veK hn^auK' of thesc^ 
nie«*sageh <if dcMiiii. I <*ii|i|w»se that ** national harikniptcy ” 
ap]wars ,i \agU4*. tmlitieal. indeftnite tiling to the 1io1ida> -maker, 
a^ he jMiecH hi- gnir-iHuirM' oi '■iiiis hims4*lt U\ the ^*a-s1ioi>*. It 
doe- not oeetii to him th.it the pliraM^ ii)a\ translate itself into 
want, senivity. -heer f.niiine, t<ii him and his * that it may 

mean an inade<|nnte .lUteMiiuv of loaves ,it the baker'-, very little 
meat at the hiitidier's -hop, and priees for other things such as 
the\ are paying in Pidmgrad *ind Moscow : with trade stagnant, 
iiiieiii|ilri,Miii*nl laiiipaiit. and taxes mounting to an appalling 
levfd Valional hankruptex would involve the direst individual 
|Mi\ert\ Tt Is .1 little difhenll for the iiidixidnal to grasp that 
truth, while he i- -tiH bathing in the flood of borrowed monev 
on wbieh the nation lias been living for the past five years. A 
g(Ktd deal of the si\, seven, or eight millions which tbt> (lovern- 
mt'nt si^nt dailv during the war fit is still M|H>nding four and a 
hiiK miilion-» eoiitinnes to “fnietift in the piikets of the |H*ople.*’ 
Rnt Rra<lbiirys ” are not Knives and fishe»* We can 4»nlv got 
th«‘s** and other desirable olijcvts of (*onsiimpti«>n either by pro- 
ducing them onrstdves, or hy produeing iitluT things whieh other 
IKMiple will take in exchange for them. .\nd at present that is 
prtS'iseU what w*e are n<»t doing. 

Vormerly we t^id for our excess of inifiorts in five urays ; 
first . by the ex|iort of coal ; secondly, bx the profits of our carry- 
ing trade ; thirdly, by the interest on investments held almiad : 
fourthly, hy the profits on exchange, hanking, and financial busi- 
ness: fifthly, hy the ex|iort of miiniifactured articles. We have 
lost, in port dr whole, the first four of these resources. Of coal 
for export we shall norm have little or none. With its disappear- 
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Moe the Britub tramp eteamer wBI low? iie cooataat and 
outwaid freJ^t, oar c^riying trade will decline, and much cC 
the “inviaWe profit** it earned muafc be alniok olT our naheiial* 
balance-sheet. We have parted with a large portion of our 
inveatmentfl and no longer receive as interest on them the same 
annual tribute of goods from abroad. New York is soperseding 
Tjondon as the financial centre of the world, and we cannot make 
the old ]irofits on foreign banking, bill4>roking» and exchange. 
There remainH tlie fifth exf^ient. that of turning oat vast 
quantities of manufactured goods for export, and buying with 
them the food and raw materials ne neeil. By that method we 
shall in the end find salvation, muibmed with the other method 
of extending our agriculture so as to become less dependent on 
foreign sources of supply. But to reach this consummation we 
shall have to work lianl and uork cheaply, as PingUslimen onoe 
did. Biiice the great inajurity oi BngiiHhinen and Englishwomen 
are now chiefly intent on high catuingH and short hours, it seems 
unlikely that they will learn the requisite lesKUi without imssing 
through a prehininaiy |)enocl of privation and distress. The 
process may be amunpanied by dangerous civil disorders. It is 
scarcely conceivable that liiilf a million colliers will constmt to 
go out ot eroployineut, and that another half million will siibniit 
to a substantia) reduction of their wages and an increase of theii 
hours, without a protc^t which may take the form of physK'sl 
violence. Bo it mav be with certain other privileged and 
organised 'trades and crafts, whose members must inevitably 
suffer befon* fhe'proi*eh« oi change and sdafdation is completed. 
For that we should be prefvtreil. Bevolutions, whether economic 
or political, are not made with row- water ; and it is an econouiit* 
revolution which is iieginniiig in Hntain. 


Meanwhile the immediate problem before Britam and the rest 
of Ktirope is to contrive to liw and eat during the next twelve 
months. Mr. Herbert Hoover bos jiiM compiled a Menmmiidiini, 
issued by the ^^lnlstry of Luhour, in which it is veiy plainly 
stated that wc are m c'onsideralde danger of failing to do those 
essential things. At the present moment Mr Hoover iellh us 
that Knrofte is not |inNliiciiig (*noiig)i to supfK»rt itself or hi fiay 
for what it requires from w'ithoiit 

**A tonsil esfiiiisti; would Indicate that tiu* fMipidaUoa ol £uio|ni la, at 
100,000,000 arcgtiT than can be supporud wittiotii importa, aad must 
live by tbo production and diclittuiikiii ci i s|Miri’s. Ocnerally, la pvodaetlon 
Kurope is not only far below even the level of tbe time of the ngalng 
of the Aimiatlee, but far beloa the tnaitifenaneo of llfr and hsalth wlthotit ta 
unpoinllslMl file of hnporl,*' 
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Aiiierk*ai North and Boutfa* haa a good aaiphia* and could provide 
UA with a large pari of what we want# But H would have to 
supply UA on or^t, or gratuitmisly, unless we ean {umish equi- 
valent goods or services. The European Pauiily of Natjona, our- 
selves included, would l>e a family living on charity, or 'going 
every year deeper into debt. The latter prooees mtuit mean tibie 
economic slavery of tlie Eastern Hemisphere to the Western, 
which ultimately would lead to furUier wars Ho we come back 
again to the inexorable moral. There is no safety hot in cur- 
tailing expenditure, public and private, and increasing production, 
especially the t>roduction of necessaries Much as we all didike 
sti|ierfluoim Ciovemnient control I see nothing for it, in our own 
cane, bnt a renewed ** drastic** Hiipen.'iuon of cooBiimption, and 
strong measures- -stronger measures than we took during the 
war-— to refiress the manufacture and im|XMrtation of luxuries, 
and to stimulate the ttadc in essentiaN A country uliich may 
soon go Khort of ^nmI and fuel cannot afford to s))end too much 
money and energv on fiir^ and je\\e1r> and chainjiagiie. 


1*he M)n1id and nuirderons tvranm uhu*h is called FSoviet 
go\t*inment in liiiftsia has not |vcvented somo Western (disenrers 
Inuii |M)]ii(ing out that tlim^ is **homethitig in ’* the ScAiet system, 
411 in the idea winch uiuIciIich it. Ho tlieic is; and that some- 
thing IK woitii considering, i\en l>> those who think that Lenin 
and Ins ns-nicintes urc smiph /los/c# htnmm qtuem, wild beasts 
who lire pievmg iiiMin the Mtnis ot wiet^ Ix^nin himself seems 
to he a callous and frigid **intelh*<*Iiml,” nu idealist as ’Robespierre 
was idealist, hut of mticli stronger capacity and larger adminis- 
tritixe ahilitv than the ** sea-green 'Tiu orniptihle *' ; a fanatic, 
|HMs*»nally disinfcrc'-tivl tin this ivs]HH*t ^er>’ unlike some of his 
eolleagiies and coadjutorhi, who would innich through seas of 
hhaal and continents of*wreckage to pn>\e a theory There is 
no more dangeniUK cicsiturc than >our de-humanised and uncom- 
promising logician, licnnrs niniH and views are con\*cnientl> 
summarised hy hmisidf in a |iaiii|>hlct. Tin »Soricta ai Work, 
whkdi has been tranKlatcil and publmlieil hy the (llasgow Informa- 
tion Hiiieau; and Hide by side with it ina> also l>e usefully read 
the account of The fitutsuin Souti ('oiiafitfitum, issued in this 
miiitry, at the priiv of tiinvpence. by a Iwcly calU‘d the Peojde’s 
Russian Information Bureau. 1 do not think many of us will 
be allured by lienin'H definition of **Hovie1 rule*' as ** nothing 
else than the organmetl form of the diiMAtorship of the prole- 
tariat S: especially since wc know tlmt in practice tliis dictator- 
ship means the deapotism of any gnaip which can srise power at 
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the centre of affairs, and maintain itself by murder, torture, and 
outrage, inflicted thronidi hired butchera. Herr Bela Cohen, 
altee Kun, of Budapest, tried that system in Hungary, and may 
possibly, one hopes, pay the {lenalty of his misdeeds. 


But the “something** liehind Soviet ihin, which may remain 
after its rule of massacre and plunder bus been alMtIihhed, is 
its introduction of a new elective pritudplo, or rather its revival 
of an old one. It pn)]) 0 Si*s that }x)pular represiuitation in the 
councils of government (“soviet ’* means |>ro|ierK oiiI\ “council **» 
shall be based (iii classes and interests, not on locality, 'riiat is 
hou parliaments wore origiiuillx I'lnwtitiitccl ; the> \ieiv the 
“Estates’* of the realm, the nuiiiciK or getieiiil a**M*mhlics of 
the various orders into which the cuiniiiiiiiity was divided, the 
baronage, the clergy, the lanilowiiing g*‘ntiy. the n u Telia iits, the 
craftsmen and artisans of the town^. Tin* If oust* of l.nrd*«. as 
]\rajor Waldorf Astor has reicntly roiiiiiub*fi iis, iw in that 
|>ositioii : it is one. or rather two. of the I’state*^. mul its elective 
tiiemhers, the Scotch and lush iepii*sentati\c pt‘ers, an* cluHcn 
not b> local coiistinieiieie^. but by the "bole of tbeir onler 
wherever resub'iit The ITou*»c «il Coinintui-. and other iiiorleiii 
|Nirliamentar\ legishitiire*<, .iie M*leeted entin ly by ibe KhmI 4ir 
regional vote, on the <issuiii(ition that men living in the ^alne 
district or quarter biixe the same iiiteie-t«« Tb< assiiin|it]oii max 
have been justified when (Nipiilntiori** were siattered ami iii.inilv 
rural, and wlien tncihties of truiel and coimn iinie.it loii wi*ie few. 
In the ‘a*venteenlh oi Mxteeiitli <*eiitiii\ it ni.i\ be that an 
English jjarish was real)} a c<iiiiimiiiitx. an Indian vill.ige is 
to-day, in which all the inli.ibitants, tnuii the Mpure to tb» psTest 
lalKiiinT, were linki*fl bx (omrnon ties and »nt»‘re«ts 

Tn these days, at aiix nit«* in tla* iiibnn area**, this a-simip- 
(ion no kmger hold- giNsl S<H*ial, prfife->ion.il, and class lebi- 
tions form the rf*al IksuI between imhxiilnals, ,anil this i- nincb 
closer than the mere incident or uf'cideiit of geogiaphical 
proximity. A sttjekbmkcr Axing in Tlrigbton is in touch and 
in syiiiimthy with other stfK'kbrr>kerH at Wimbleiloii ami Ham|>- 
Mtead not with tin* lodging-boiise ke#qN‘i or the greengnwer in 
rhe next street. If all the strs'khnikers or gri*engr^K*ers in the 
country could combine to elect tlieii own iiiemluT or group of 
meml>ers it could be said that they were genuinely representetl 
in Parliament. As it is, each of th««iii is mily a unit in a crowd 
of twenty thousand or forty thousand electors, imist of whom 
have nothing in common with one another, beyond the foct tliat 
they travel from tfie same railxxay station, and draw their water 
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fniui tbe Bttiuc rohorvoirh. The medical pnifeasum ia one of the ^ 
moat iiii]X)rtaut in the country, and its influence ought to be felt 
in muiy qucKtions of legislation and government, such as those 
connected with sanitation, public health, and education. But it 
is unreinrcsenUid, or only accidentally represented, in I’arliament, 
l)ccauM> there is no “doctors' vote" anywhere strong enough to 
carry a cuiistitucncy. Nothing can carry a constituency, in most 
cases, but tbe Labour vote : and the Labour vote is itself only arti- 
licially united b> tbe local arrangement and the party divisions. 
All engineer may join ^Mth a bricklayer to elect a comjxibitor as 
the lepresentative of “Labour"; wberean be ought really to be 
able to join with other engineeis (wherever they may l>e at the 
inoiiient) to elect a nieuibcr who knows Miuiething about engin- 
eering. (’luhs-conK'ioiisncbs and giade sentiment have, largely 
sii]jt*rscded the old local jiatriotism, es|icc*ially in the towns, 
whore iiiany jc««ident^ are mere birds of jaissage. We are no 
longer i« sited t<i the soil; we do not live and die in one place; 
on the enntiary, we nio\e alajut freelx, changing our alxxleb as 
oiii woik, oil! fant*\ , oi om con\oiiicnee dictate**. Our constitu- 
tion li iii.ieliiikit may liaw to be luochticd in accordance with 
|]K‘'<e tacts instead ol heing chained down to the ancient eoii- 
i option ot regional stability. We do not want, and bhall nut 
get, SoM< t goxeimnent but a I'ailiannnt projierly representing 
tlio “Ji’-tatesot the Itealiii," iii their order**, classes, occiqiatutns, 
and iiiteiesis, m-tead ol <me chosen by aitiiicial and unintegruted 
lotal eleetoMte*', may he the next pliasi* in oiir constitutional 
i\ohition 

"Soiiet gii\i imiieni as piaetis(>d in l{ussi,i, whatever may be 
Its olliei <|uaiif]es. doe** nol pioiiiote the liluaty of the individual 
ei<j/.oii it would bo stranue it it diif: l«»r the essence of the 
*'\stem Is that the eeiiital i*\eeiiti\e |Hiwei is in the hands of a 
small siH ret eommittee, \ntuully iiresjionsihle. i.iiko other sirret 
and iiies|Niiisible ruling ImhIics, it sianits in» noiiMnn*. British 
io\oliit lonists who fa\oui “duvet aeiiun " sbmiUI read with 
iiiteiiM the aeeoiint of 'kuiio reeeiit pioeeixiings m Petrograd. 
On duly Kith the tramway men oi that tortiinate city, much over- 
woiked by their enijdoyers mid masters, the miin]ci|Kil Bolshevist 
4'oinniishuries, riiiiie out on strike, 'riien* wore the usual aec*oin- 
INinmniits, ineliiding deinoiistiutions and excited oratory. This 
wont on for a few tlays, and then the elminpioiis of llumanity and 
tile Proletariat intervein d. A meeting of sfiikerswas being held, 
and elotjueiit siawhe** wen* in full flow, when on armed party 
<*f Heil (liifiriis enteied the hall They arrested nK>st of the 
audience, and, adds tin* news telegram iHeonieally. “exeeuteil the 
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chainiiaii.” After that the tEamwajmen eeaeed to etrike. It is 
a method of gorarnment wHSidi baa the merit of simplioity ; but 
u makes the professioa of Labour Leader e little, hosardoos. 


Also ttia pleasing example of Bolshevik administration may 
be usefully pondered by some of our more ardent nationalisers. 
It may remind them that nationalisation will carry with it certain 
obligations^ as weJl as jirivileges, fur the labour groups ounoemed. 
If, for example, the mines become the property of the nation, and 
are worked for the benefit of the nation, those engaged in them 
mast be regarded as the servants of the nation, who will not be 
|ieiinitted to damage the national assets to im|»rove their own 
liosition The iiatioiialiHcd miner, like tlie soldier and the fioliee- 
man, will forfeit his right to Mtrike at bis pleasure. lie cannot 
‘‘have it both uays*' : if lie is enrolled in the forces of the State, 
he can bcarcely he differed to dif«]oi*ute the State's industrial 
operations as he does, when it siiitK him, those of liis |Hrivalo 
employers. State Socialism, fn>in the very nature of the cane, 
limits individual freed* >m to make and break contracts. Under 
nationalinaiion the Army of Luboiir will he a term with a real 
meaning ; Labour will be dmdplincd and regiiueuteil like a mili- 
tary' force, f’erhajm it will in time Ikhmiihc an army of conscripts ; 
for if the State owns all the great soiiri'es of priHliiction, it in- 
bound, in the interests of the coiiiiuunity , to get them winked 
effectively and economically. If \ohintHry lalaiur is not lortli- 
(Hiniing for the pur£iose, labour would he applied iiiidt*!' (oiiipiil- 
sion. No nation shrinks fruiii recjiiinng fuiccd service in a wui 
against a ioreigii enemy: it would result 'ti» tlie same e\|MMlicut 
if there were nii other means of filling tlie raJrvs in the caiiijmigii 
against destitution and {aiuiue. 


We English are sup|Kised to be slow at picking up ioreigii 
tongues; but the Aiiicncaii language, thanks to the Transatlantic 
cinema and the diiiii|)ed iiiagazinc storiis*, iiiake.s gratifying 
progress among our rultiircsl iiittHses hh'idcntly the readers of 
our popular fiction understand it very well. If you glance at the 
serial Rtories. which run through the now sf laja^rH that circulate 
hy the million or so, you will find the characters chattering 
American along as freely aa jicople tulkinl (*ockiicy in the jaiges 
of Dickena. Thia is liow young ladiea cnipkiyed aa **aho|i- 
aHsistanta in Manclieater converse : — • 

“ * Come along. Sue dear,' said Edna. * I have batn waiting for you. 
Lslen, dear, T expect lleggie Clarke and that nice iiiend of liis *will be 
cn tlie look-out for im. Bo hurry.* 

'* * Boil Ih'ggre Clarke,' said Suv abruptly. * Hv*b a pure simp.' 
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** 'fSinip/ npoated Ediu^ Jookiag dintfae nad . * Wmkmt 4o 700 amaV 
'* *Woid 1 piaubed from tbs weteen ai the piotaMt,’ Mid Buo. ' li laeaiui 
boob; it moaiis ohutop; it aioiu « pie-fiMsed ” 

1 do not know what a boob i% or a chump, or even a pie-faced 
mutt ; 1 suiipose the readem of this masterpieoe do, or the 
author thinks they do. I am qjaht sure that Lancashire lasses 
did not talk to one another like that ten years or five years ago ; 
perhaps they do not really talk like that now. But if they used 
the genuine dialect of the cotton and iron countiry, iliey would 
be unintelligiblo in London or Bristol ; w'hereas Aniericanese is 
becoming a kind of pidgin-English which pasees current every- 
where. 


I turn to another serial in another great neasiiaper, and 1 find 
another young lady, a Londoner tliis time, expressing herself 
after this manner : — 

*'*B1m« wAb tnj bfbt friend at seluiol, and bhe Ha's «*\er hiudi a aportt 
Slu! could Iwal all the oilier giiU nt games, and shr could nde homebsek, 
and— oil, lots <if tliingh like that I * '* 

P<tiic AiuericauchC again! A BritiMi muideii n little \sliile ago 
Mould not have described another girl as sport,*' nor did fdie 
**ride horsihack.” Nom, it Mould seem, she fails into these 
bx'iitions quite uaturallj^ . It is one eflcct of the American capture 
oi our cliicf agencies for the rei*reatioii and refreshment of the 
multitude When all our pl<i\s and films and novels are supplied 
to Us from the other side the "spiritual** union of the Biiglisli- 
s|Ksakjng |jeo])les m'iII bo eoiuplcte. Then the;y Mill nil speak 
tlie s«iiuo \ariety oi the ''EnglNi ’* language, the language heanl 
“on** the Aiiieiieaii street uu<l 111 the American street-car. 

• * Bidmol Lom\ 
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'*1 oBbWXfc that mens toilaia do nut lit tl«em, tliey ate tuo 
l«uge» bud Ml Bidiul Whitlock, the celebrated Ameucan 
Minibtei. to me, m BiUbseJa. the da> allot the King's arrival 
On the e\e ol that tliiiliing e\ent, which meant leally the calling 
back to hte of Belgium— the awakening iiom its long iiightmaie— 
Ml Whitlock and Kii Francis \ilhcts, his Biitish loii/rtn, had 
come from Le Ha\ie m a btiing ui motois cait}ing the personntl 
of the t'lo Legations with its baggage and diplomatic archives 
Hib lefflxik seemed to me to sum up Belgium attci the Bocla 
had left it men with collars too lug tot them, women with 
laiicb^d diawii faceb, [ullid childien with dark hea\} eyes, con- 
sumption iam{)ant 1 have not th< figiuts but M \andeivelde. 
the Socialist Mmistti ot Justice iii Iht present iabiuet, aasuieh 
me that the lavages of the disease aie tiightiiil It must be mi 
1 was theie a few liouis after the Hoc hi had lc>ft the tcnilui> 
following steti In stip jIh 4>|»ining up m a<c(»iilaiue with the 
Vllied tiiiii-tabU uul 1 issute \ou thil tlie piicts uiuaining liL 
brackish pools altei tiu letii&ting tidi sci\(d as a HMiifdoiii of 
•what had gone in^fote Though the io*>t ot tiling had fullm 
boiinwhtt it was still lenuikabli liigb <>m lunched iiiodestl> 
at some ustaunnt ot no pieletision toi *-i\ttin oi seiciiteen 
fianch, with ben inst«ad of wim ind ion inai roiint ii siiiulai 
amount ioi dinmi \t ini 'lotel ptht Inmufr darkish bread 
lancid biittci and / r>iii (otlu (o*>i i liaius (fiitiiiies Thai 
was the woist humI * tin da\ tnd uidti\<l\ tin iiicsit e\|uiisi\e 
So the hotel ii-itoi mu-^t s|Hnd almut iJ i dii to li\i Kinen, 
eight c»i niiM fiinc^ w is tin pine of tht srnalhst jhcno of meal 
\t vhnh 1 iisitnl Jot tin time aftei tht AriiiMice 

— a dai oi two b« loll tin King * |o\<»iis eiiliv " is the cliaiiiiing 
inediiial phrast is — I fuid it ft iihh fit nearli a sineieign foi n 
liieaktist lor two c(»nsmiing ot i couple ol |ioachtd egg^ apiece 
and tinv hits of hmon whnh had foundettd in the pan foi lack 
of tat to fr> them 

The floor hav« gntwn thinnn and weaket for then miffennga. 
and yet I aAri not sure tiiat tlie\ haie hec n ns much alTefted u 
the bfrtirqpoisu and fairticniarh the lower |x>rtion of it For 
nothing has been done for them Citiilc nituiallv the bulk of the 
funds and the food went to the moat nutnerona and leaa-endowed 
class The working man and iiia famiK were fed They got the 
bread and aoiip, coffee and meat when tliere wcure anv But thoM 
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to whom the old life had been ample and liberalljr provided for 
found their deprivation sharpened by gastric memories and by 
the cruel assault of the unexpected. Che petit rentier class — 
not the most interesting, perhaps, in a community— -found itself 
severely straitened. For such food as thoro was, handled by the 
magnificeut Itelief Commission and National Committee for 
Belgium, went naturally to tliose most obviously in need of it 
who were often unable to pay for it. And that very organisation 
which was criticised by some because, they said, the Boche would 
get the food (this was only partially true), really saved the working 
man from the enemy. For, aa M. Vandervelde pointed out to 
me, he would have been forced to labour for the German if he 
had had no food. The tem|)tation was generally resisted because 
he had overseas supplies. Thus he was in the |x>RitioD of a striker 
KU)>ported by liis Trade Tnion funds. 

None the less, the effect ii|)on working-class mentality is notice- 
able. To M. N'aiulerveldc it seemed that some sort of class war- 
luiv was inevitable uiiIcsk each side was very raiHonnable, The 
l^lgiaii worker bus begun, sharply, to claim his place in the sun. 
Hitherto this has lu^eii a cheap euiiiitry. Such a lunch as I 
deM*rihed a iiioineiit ago would not have cost more than 2 francs 
50 centimes or a cnniple of shillings in the old days. Ijiving was 
un the low M‘u1e, as wert» the wages, iielgium has been called, 
not without reaK)n. the l^inidiM* of the capitalist. But it will 
not he ho again. S<K'iali.siii and Lalioiir (the two are inseparable! 
claim an cight-hourb* day at a wage of H francs — nKKle.st preten- 
sions, if one thinks of present indices. In any ease*, there must 
he a diiiiinutioii in working hours, for the stamina of the people, 
rediicf^d by starvation, cannot stand the old strain upon it. 
Kinplovers, however, declare to me thai exaggerated demands on 
behalf of labour WMuhl invol\<' the wrwk of indiistrv’ which, like 
the workmen, is enfeebled. 

Certain key industries have had the mi'^fortune to excite the 
(leriuaii lust for dcstnictuin because they compete with the 
Fatherland, or heeaust', luniig furnished by (lernian machinery, 
the missing jairts could only be supplied by the makers. And so 
weights wt*re dropfKHl on the latest nuxlelsaiid they were smashed 
to purees : blast furnaces wen* blown np with dynamite : macliines 
were wTeiiched from their fxisitions and carried bodily to Ger- 
many. flome workshofis which T inspected, |Hirtioiilarly tlie 
celebrated Cockerill Steel Works at Seraing, near Tji^ge, wen* 
stripped not merely of their machinery but of the running tackle 
as well. Such was the need of leather that the Germans robbed 
the little factories of their belting, leaving the machineiy un- 
touched when it was not new enough to fompt them. In the case 

^ VOL. OVI. N 8. F 
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of Cioekerffl's the deBtruetion was ao iqraieiuatto tliat not in mom 
of staol caa now bo turned out by thefco worka# 41^ hiM ofinpip^ 
in Belgium, simply booause each esseDtia) part in tna pfOCOMNi 
is removed. j!*fo longer can the crude ore be fnetamorphoied into 
rails or girders, heavy machinery, steel bridges, and evim cannon. 
Klsewhere— at Ghent- 1 saw a magnificent spinning mill beloi^. 
ing to the Jjunisiane c'ompaiiy, wliieli had been robbed of its 
spindles to furnish cop|H.*r and had its electric plant destroyed, so 
that the effect was the paralysis of pr^uction. Obviously Belgian 
manufacturers start witli grave disad\atilageB. It will take 
months, perhaps years, to reidace the maeliinerj so cruelly dis- 
mantled Meanwhile rivals secure the market. This fact, as 
Belgian captains oi indubtry pointed out to me, must be taken into 
account in estimatmg damage. Moreover, workmen must be main- 
tained — ^unlehs stafia are to he dib|icrseii< wliiist the factories are 
being set on loot again. Thub the Oeriiians owe a heavy bill to 
Belgium. JNor, 1 imagine, w*iil their traxellers be able hufely to 
exhibit their plauaibility and their bliudd> goods tor many a day 
to come in the country of their depredations, ^femones rankle. 
There are too many little gia\eyard8 m the valley of the Meuse, 
too many gapb in the village btreet, to forget the ilun and Iiih 
ways. 

It 18 im[ioBbible to go aa 1 did from iiif'ge to the (lerinaii 
frontier, a few days after the departure of the deJeatiHl army, and 
nut realise what Oerinsii teminsni meanb. Just as night was 
begmning to fall we came ufxin two little burial grounds by the 
roadside. There wi*re twenty graves in each. At the entrance to 
the plots stood a rough wooden arch upon which w'as written : 
'*Froai the bottom ol our graves we welcome our avengers!" 
We waiied in the aukle-d^ep mire, under the jiouniig rain, to the 
f>epulchre of those who crunl aUmd for vengeance. In most cases, 
|K>rtraits of the victims apiieared below a crucifix. Often there 
were two, husband and wife; smiietimes four— a whole family 
in one grave. A champion cyclist, shown ufsin his wheel in the 
little photograph, was x*athetiraily deM’nbe<! ab "A Victim of the 
War." Other gra\eB n*c<»rde<l . "I’led fioni the events of the 
War," “Deceasc'd as the result of the War." This reticence 
showed the German hand, but, as iiiy ooinpanion said, ‘*In a few 
days tlie wording will be changed." 1 could well believe it. And 
yet as 1 stood, a few niinutes later, in the main street of llerve, 
famous for its cheeM^ and now, alast for its atrocities, looking 
at the vestiges of burned houses, now fevelled with the ground 
by Gorman order over a distance of 150 yards, I marvelled at 
the tranquillity of the inhabitants. Tliev hnd not scoffed at the 
(lemian field grey as it flowed liack to the frontier — ^the rabble 
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Ko, thagr had not flung inahlta at fbc^hoat now ratmting from 
the aoenmof itaaRoganMandcrnelty. TJtey had gone tochuidi 
to pray, to thank for the delivetanoe 6t tfau laud from ito 
enemieB. These were the peoplay poofy pioue Catholic peaBantSy 
whom the OermanB. to exooBe the maBBacres and biirningBy 
declared to have fired upon them. It was incredible. It was true 
neither here nor elsewheroy aa 1 learned from my Belgian com- 
liaiiioDy who has kept an exact tally of all the German barbanties. 
When Ilia book ia published it will contain liata of victims and 
the circumatancea of each death. During the four years of 
d'cupation he has not ceased to travel ujion the roads of Belgium » 
with the aid of false paeaportay and has collected unimpeachable 
data. 

Jjooking iiiMin iheae folk and hearing their aiuiple talk, 1 was 
convinced tliai the arrival ol the Germans was far more likely 
to have hctii them, terrified y to their eellarb and hiding places 
than to mount the roof-tops wlieuce to fire u|)on the mass. Aud 
this, indeedy is what happened. Everywhere m this quiet country, 
whe^re tall tJiafts of colhenes protrude occasionalK from the fields, 
challenging in symmetry the village bpiies, an* e\ideDceB oi 
(lermaii savagery. There if« the village of Battice, where forty 
were killed, of Hoiimagnc, wlu^re the number was 2(10. The 
|»retext ia always the same and always falK* ; the inhabitants have 
tireil upon the truo|)s Some of the villages ha\e liecn utterly 
destroyed in the madness of incendiarism. No, m the valley of 
the Meube at least, the German had better not show his face for 
twenty years or so 

If there were no gia\ea, tlie nieinery of little children would 
aiiflieo to keep alive the deeds, it is pitiful to hear of youth, as 
likewise of old age, whicli has lost its reason in the horror of 
events. The blood lust was extraordinary. In one case the 
invaders entered a house where a carpenter and liis apprentice 
were roughing out a coffin for a victim of th(» previous day The 
elder man was ImyoneWd as he bent to his work ; the younger 
hid hiiuaelf and thus escaped. The |X)or carpentt^r'a death had no 
military moaning; it was senseless tenrorism. The mordera 
stopped as suddenly as they began. After the first few weeks 
there wore no more aaaassinations. Germany had ear-marked the 
country for her own. The robber chief, having amassed booty, 
became oonaervative— a cuatodian of the 1aw»— and even wrote 
mannala for the perfect citizen. Nothing couM be more cynical. 

1 made diligent inquiry but could find no ttBee of wilful mutila- 
tion. Persona bad seen children with hands and feet struck off ; 

efi 
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the bayoneting of babes was established beyond doubt, but theA 
horrorb were due to battle*'fury, toindiscriiuinate machine-gun fire, 
to a wild and nervous eixirgy oi slaugliter. But, beyond that, 
then) IS no evidence ui Sadie violeuce. Mor could 1 get confirma- 
tion of violato<l Catholic nuns. One of my informaDts, a Catholic 
journalist, assured me that the cases were non-existent in 
Belgium, though they might have occurred in France. 

Everywhere I heard of the devotion of these Sisters who, at 
lisk of their lives, aided the national cause by slieltering fugitives 
or by practising deception upon the German. In tbeir selfless 
patriotism the} re.sembled tiie priests. Catholic courage was 
j:reatly exalted by their example and by the iwatorais of Cardinal 
Merrier. In a long conversation which 1 w*a8 privileged to Lave 
with the Cniiiate ot all Belgium, he told me that forty-uine priests 
in hib See had b«‘«<n dune to death for disoheying the OermanM. 
Ill hib faiiiotiH letter, * I’attiotisiu and Endurance," which roused 
the anger ol tlie enemy, he gives the names of those killed. There 
IS nu gUifisaying the facts. When the mdictiuent was published 
and cuii\( veil b> secret wais to the cures, the Geriiiuns arrested 
the ivrmters. ' 1 was soreU tempted," said the Cardinal, in 
telling me the star> , ' when the (icimaiis uflert'd to release these 
men— a lather and boii— it 1 would withdraw my charges. 
llaj»pily, llowe^er, 1 did not >ield, and those devoted Belgiaiib 
came aiterw'urds to me to niv : We thunk >oii for having let us 
siTve the Cauw.’ ’ The C aiilitial, indeed, resisted the iii\ader at 
i'Very jKiiiit and proxtMl his most dangeron-' adversary. They did 
not dare to arrest him; the itli^'t would have been too btartling. 
The clear-cut, iestlieiic faci-, the lofty, coiJiii landing carnage, 
jiersonal prestige and reputation as biunt and savant (lor at the 
rniversity of Ijouvain. oi ivhich he is now tin* Rector, he held 
the cliair of pliilohOi>li\ and had Cardinal Bourne among his 
students), made Jiim too formidable a figure. 

It wa*' on the roa<l lx tween Louvain and Li^ge that 1 came 
flu* main hod} ol linti-h prisoiteis i*s€*ajMMl or libi rated fioiii 
(ieiiiuiny. TJir\ weic trainpmg Xu i»iii->els in tin* hojK* oi finding 
truiisjiortaliori It 1 li,id been jinpres>i«if] at Ilerve and in the 
Meust* Valley by " Frightfidness,*' I found heie an even more 
ii'jiiiUne side to Geriii.iii ehaiaetei : tiie ilf-iii* to inflict |»aiii for 
the sake of it. In Biiism*U, m all the madness of the /dies, 
wan figures flitted by like' sfieetrcs at a feast. W<Mm and 
eijiaciatcfL with elotbes lianging loosidy upon them, they weie 
piteous examples of fxerman hate. Hnid one to me, standing 
i'-'olated, bis hack to a shop-front in the fioiilevard Ansfmeh, whilst 
the crowd went prancing hy to tin* gay air of a liaiid : " I>o they 
understand in England how the fiertnans ha^e treated us? How 
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they have beah^n ua — ^therc are the marks on my body now— hotv 
they have starved us? Often we had only roots in the fields to 
eat. When wc could move no mores^nd lay upon the ground, 
knocked out by the march and no grub, they kicked us and 
thmtenud us with revolvers if we did not get up. They bit and 
spat upon us. J)o the people at home know that? The terrible 
truth waa written upon his face in the sunken Bot*kets and pro- 
tniding cheek-bones, in the desolate, da/cd expression. In its 
utter deji^tion, hagganinosh, and iu<‘k-hibtre eyc^s the figure before 
me seemed hardly liuman. Touch with tlio (tonnans had oon- 
taniinated it and sent it down to the level of the brutc^s. 

1 associate Hruges witli the jo;^ ot tin* fir<«t hours of hlierty, 
with the frank pleasure of the bourqvoin at seeing hw enemy, now 
powerless, Iv'rnessed to the work of street -cleaning with a sturd\ 
little lielgian l»y Ins side to see lie did it pio|)erly. The Germans 
weie iHirtieularly obnoxious in this glorious old town There wa^ 
the inejTiihle Von Sehroedei, brutal and aringant. thoiit whom 1 
lieaid iiianv tiling*^ Ills eiMom was walk about tlic town 
with a eigai la tween his thick lips and a dog-wliip in his hand, 
whudi he lists! on hiitnanH as well as the hfuind whieli fcdlowed 
at his heel Oik* da\ a dog attacked Ills and worsted it Von 
SclinHHlei ha<l it kdle<! on th • s|H>t On another occasion a soldier 
jost!«*d him and he wliipfHd him in the face He was present 
at t'aptain Fnatt's t xei iition, hxiking on ealml\ whilst murder 
wa^ heing don« , the efetnal cigar in his mouth, his hat on, and 
the dog King at his hM»t Pc¥»r Vivatt died bravely, like a true 
Ktigli«^hin III Tlu I'ehiMii, who witnosstd lii*- di*ath. !»\ order 
of the (ieiTiiiins, told im tlial ht did not know, until the morrow 
who the stern, set fignie in a M*ige «<nit was But ]>ieHontly all 
Bruges knew and kiu w tlia* a niirtjr the inoie had |ieiished at 
the stake, hghting such a «* indie that nothing can eximuiiish 

Bruges sa\ed its hells s|i|t«iiihd hells, that chime t*ieh lu in 
of the day and night from e\eiv coiueid and ehnieh timet 
gloiioiis tiiitiiiiiahiiliition The hiiiLliers ate (oiniiKtd that the 
Germane meant to unit them down for hidlcts hut were detiTred 
not inereh hv the attitude of tlie piiosfs. who iefus*»d to let them 
enter tin* sanctiiuriea, hut h\ the gemrul thmighi that Belgium 
waa theirs and must not he des|Hu1ed And s«> tiu* helK langoiit 
from all the steeples. iiUM'king tlie iinnder with then sweet 
melody The extnioidmaiily stnmg em|tlaeeinent of the guns at 
Zeehniggo and along th<*c<iaht soefiif*d. >ilao. tonwoal a spirit of 
|XMiiie88KHi Th<* OennanK thought thev were estahliahed for 
etomitv, but thin feeling wn« tempered hy fear of England They 
were eonstantlv expecting a raid from the aea. ^^nny naval 
otBcera lived at Rriigea, and tlieir norvourtiicsa alione in their con- 
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▼eraation. They talked of nothing but landing parties from 
Britieh ships; it grew to be a sort of mania with them. The 
(German seems only brave m groups ; alone, he is often timid and 
apologetic. But in crowds ho grows savage and insnlfing. Bruges 
bears few physical marks ot his presence. The art treasures are 
safe ; so are the old churches and houses. The only gaps in city 
aicliitoctuce are by the docks where bombs fell from the air, 
demolishing small hojses, when ae sunk the submarince, 

Requisition was as active here as elsewhere. There was a 
]vri)etual search for linen, wool, and co|>per, the Big Three of 
the German needa Rometimes they got wine at a very low price. 
The proprietress of ' liO Patiier d'Or," famous for its cellars, told 
me that the Geimana commandeered her wine at 1 franc 
50 c*entimeR a bottle. The real value was six times as much. 
What made the injury insulting was the sale of that wine to 
German officers in their canteen at six francs the bottle! 
**What mean wretches!** exclaimed, with much heat, my good 
lady of the restaurant. 

In Brussels the most poignant sight, after the British iiriMiners, 
was the Government offices left b> the Germans m their exo<1us. 
Tt looked as if an earthquake had occurred. In the a|)artnt(>ntsof 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, avupied until the last iiioiiient 
h\ German fiinctionarif*s and soldiers, wim the most extnioidinary 
confusion, liong-neiked bottles, empty of their Kliino wine, 
stood on tal>leR and in eoniers. There weie wine-gl.iMses, too. 
Iialf-fflled with a dark fluid, which might have lu^en stout An 
inde<icribahle mess of papers littered tables and tofst of hiinMuix 
Maps of France lay amongst the litter f'roiiiiiient waH^Vrdun — 
as if they were glad to lea\e that ludiind. !♦ haunted them, no 
doiiht. Everj article of furniture was fet^t deep in iiihhish. The 
flfK>r itself was r'o\ei( d with a mass of diit\ pu]MT, cigar ends, and 
tobacco anil. Shelves and clasHiflers had been emptied uf their 
contents, which were stn.»wn about ini|»artiHlly. I was told that 
nou-t*omniihsioned fifflcerh were mainly reH|K>nhible foi thn dis- 
order. They had given way to drink and ner\eH dining the last 
weeks of (xrupation. Higher up in the scale suicides w ere frequent . 
Self-inflicted deaths of exalted ofllcors were tlie broadest hint the 
Belgians had that things were not going well with their masters. 
Blit, to-day, they are going well for the former slave, for he is 
free once again^ under God's hliu^ heaven, to pursue his own 
destiny, to build anew the walls that have been thrown down, to 
re-establish ruined inrliistneii, to begin life again, but not, alas! 
to call back to it those who perifdied on the Yser or in the great 
offensive of last Reptember. 


Charles Dawbabr. 
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Laboub movementB dictated by policy lunially fall under one or 
other of the heads Trade Unionianii Parliainentary Bepresenta- 
tion, or Labour Press. Of the soocesses achieved many have 
'been hard earned^ while of the fiKilares not ail have been deserved. 
As suGoesses accumulate, human nature is likely to assert itself, 
foeterini; a belief that a benefit gained even by a small section of 
liabour at great cost to the community is so much«to the good. 
Both the failures and the specious gains of Labour are attribut- 
able to defects, inherent or acquired, in Trade Unionism, Parlia- 
mentary Representation, or the Tiabour Press. 

The good work already done by Trade Unionism, its proven 
worth to the State in which it flourishea, is apt to m^e ns hope 
greatly roncerning its future, though its faults engender some 
feaib. ('hief of these faults is a total want of sense of proportkm. 
WHiile the old-fahhioned Rending to Coventry** is rigorously 
appluMl to hlacklegb. Trade Unionisiu has no method of dealing 
with the man who smokes in a munition factory, gets drunk, 
insuHs |ieacM*ahle menilierh of the public, or urges that definite 
pledges should he broken. Yet a single one of such troublesome 
individuals dcH's far more harm to the cause of Labour than many 
blacklegs could ammipiish in a longer period. The men who 
selfishly endanger (he lives of their comrades, greedily rob their 
own wives and children, disgust wmsihle jiersons, i»r break their 
own covenants and seek to make others do the like, will bring 
discredit on any inmeineiit, and, forcing them«tehea into the 
foregniund, cause the bulk to be judti(cd by them. Yet all too 
often such men are actually lioiiised by their mates for the very 
faults which make them despicable. Tlie {wwer which can pre- 
vent the per\'erse man from earning his living on his own lines 
should be sufficient to iiniioae a rqrtftin standard of decent 
behaviour on men who are not utter fools. Ro much for that self- 
ditcipline to wiiich, in the past. Trade Unionism hns attached 
no im{K>rianee. 

Another matter demanding the attention of those who have 
the improvement of Traile Unionism at heart will he the con- 
sideration of claims to lie made on* behalf of members. Strikes 
are always to lie regrettetl, yet circiimstanees have ariaen, and 
are pretty sure to arise again, wherein Hie one reasonable course 
for the union involved is the declaration of a strike. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the custom has grown up of basing the strikers* 
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claim for increased pay on an illogical principle. If in a par- 
ticular trade it baa become imperative that the raecbanic should 
be granted an additioni|J four or live abillings, how can it be 
supposed that an increase of one or two will be sufficient for tbe 
labourer whose previous rate was only some two-thirds of the 
skilled man’s wage? If life is not tolerable on thirty-eight shil- 
lings a week in normal times, how can it be borne on twenty-live? 
Any Trade Tnioh recognising that weakness as well as still has 
a distinct claim on the community may Ite tolerably sure of 
public sympathy whenever it puts foiward a sound claim, pro- 
vided always it is careful to see that the piihlie understands that 
claim. Concerning the suggestions of "direct action" which 
are now being canvassed, one must not forget that sooner or 
later a Lal)oiir Government may come into power. Rnch a 
(TOvemLient, to l)e of use to anyone, will find it necessary both to 
jn-ocecd and to insist u|K>n constitutional lines. For this, if for 
no other reason, it behoves lisbour giMierally to lie veiy careful 
of its own doings now. T.et the lessons fm <‘learly taught by the 
simultaneous strikes attempted in 1911-12 1 m' remeint>ered, and 
let it also Yh* borne in mind that great ii«« British Ijalxuir 
undoubtedly !«•. it is still niit greater than the British I'lihlir. 
Xo injury can be done the Xation as a whole winch will not cau*^* 
the most serious suffering to the Xatum's Lalxxir. 

Tt is for Trade Tnioni.st^* to reffivt that neitlier fniblir opinion 
nor Capital can he ciMwd, th<iiigh both are t»|)en to |STsuasion 
and each is infliienee<l hy the iith#T. A vast IkmIv of men. jealous 
of their own staudanl of diH*ipl)iN\ kee|sTs of their ow'n honour, 
and rens<ining on s<»tin<l lines, -hoiild go far to std public opinion 
and Capital acting and reacting nnifnally for the advancement of 
Labour. Ihit the dis<Mpline nnisl (‘imcern itsi If with the be- 
haviour of the indiviibial, even tlMiiigh he lie not a blackleg : ami 
the honour niii.Ht aMiid all siieh as have fs'casioiially been 

witnessed. 

The question of T<aliiMir Bi*pres( ntation in rarliainent really 
involve'! tbe inu<‘h larger one of Parliamentary Bepresf*nfation 
generally. Striving so to (jeal with tbe mattcT that it shall not 
go Iwfind oiir present piirftosi*. we are \ef coinyadh^d to ask how 
any indiviihial inendwT can be e3C|HM*ted to reconcile the always 
diverM* and frequently op|xising rnterentw iif his constituents. To 
put it shortly : “Ifow can a nienibiT represent Capital and Tiobonr 
simultaneously?" Many f*xeel!eitt fs'ciple are constantly at pains 
to tell iiH that thest* interests are really identical. Be that as it 
may, on tlic floor of the Tfoiise of Coiiiinons titey fnx|iiently clash. 
Tf tbe question of professional and trade, rather than district, 
rpfiresentation he unthinkable, we must continue in the liope that 
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individual membera will do their belt to represent the interests 
of both masters and men. In the past, when Parliamentary elec- 
tions were simple issues between I^erals and ConservativeR, 
matters did adjust themselves in some sort, for the member re- 
turned in the Liberal interest naturally felt that the Ck>nBervative 
interest was no affair of his, and rtVe versa. Does the Labour 
member of to-day, knowing himself to have been elected by the 
Labour vote, feel equally free to disregard or relegate to a 
secondary ])osition the interests of Capital in his constituency? 

Whether we think our present system good, bad, or indifferent, 
till it is altered it remains for us to make the best of it. Seeking 
to apply this on behalf of Ijabour, and in the hope that Labour 
may get that representation which it has a right to expect, it 
belioves us to consider urhat alterable faults Tjabour finds in its 
Parliamentary Itcpreseiitation. There is at least one case re- 
corded \\liere a Laltour luernber made a wise suggestion to the 
ITouse. only to find his fellow-representativeb of Labour joining 
in the laugh against him when the scion of a noble family replied 
with a b|»ec‘iiius sarcasm rather than an attempt at reason. A 
similar ini|H*rtinenec might <i\ertake any member , hut Lalxnir 
represeutatne^ should, for obvious reasons, he jarticularly careful 
to support one another in such cin'umstances. That is the sort 
of occurrence which leads working men to say in their informal 
discuHsioiis tliat once a Labour man gets into the House of 
(*oiniiionh ho is lost to Lalnnir. Tiideeil, th«* history of the Labour 
Party, from its very beginning in the early jvirt of ltK)6 right down 
to the outbreak of war— a |siiiit at which eriticisin naturally stops 
— tends to bhow that tliere has been a steady deterioration in 
tone; iileals have been allowed t<i fade, healthy traditions have 
been abandoned. * 

In August, 1913, wo find a daily |>a|M‘r asking in heavy tyin* : 
“Is there a Ijahoiir Party?” and fn>m that date on there was a 
very chorus of vnu|H*ration, and abuse by no means mild was 
shouted at Lal»oiir*h Parliamentary ry>rose!ita1ives by Labour 
leaders and tlic rank and tile of laiKair The ehos**n i»f Labour 
were ewhsimI of “aping dukoh,” “\otmg in sup|K>rt of the (iovern- 
iiient and against tlieir own aineiulments,” “l>emg flattered by 
other parly UNulers,” “dining and wining with ca]iitalista.” 
“touring the world while the unempUwed stttr\'ed at home.” and 
so forth ^ from all which it seems to follow that in future T-alwir 
members would do well to attend more closely to business, 
devoting rather U*ss time hi the sixdiil side of Parliamentary life 
and rather more to the society of those who are immediately 
their colleagues. It has bwn said for many yeSrs now that liabonr 
ean get what it wants isnovided it goes to w'ork on reasonable lines. 

^ VOL. cvi. KB P* 
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Let Labour, then, take ootinaal with itaeU, decide which ot ita 
xaaBonable requireinenta should oome first, and work steadily for 
that goal without diaaipaWig enogy on an orer-f ull prognunma. 
Above all, let it be borne in mind that the efforts of the Labour 
Party in Parliament from 1906 .to 1914 succeeded neitlier in 
increasing real vrages nor in diininiabing unemploymeiit. A 
careful study of this failure and its contributory causes should be 
of great use to the party and to its constituents when they embark 
nixm the framing of a new policy for Labour. To^ay we find 
Labour's dissatisfaction with its Parliamentary repreaentatiyeH 
mamfusting itself in two distinct ways. Certain of the Trades 
*l*nions are considering the advisability of withdrawing their 
Members in order that the said Members may devote their whole 
time to the affairs of the Unions. This has already been done in 
one notable instance, and the interests of the rank and file have 
certainly not suffered. Other groups of uxirking-nieii voters are 
discussing a statement t^hich is possibly true), to the eilect that 
under Soviet Government the constituents have the right to aitli- 
ilrau their member directly the\ det^ide that he has ceased to 
represent them ; and to n*tiirn at once in his sti*ad a neu re|nie- 
tentative >^ho will hi* les^ hkely to forget the [Nir[iuseH for vilikdi 
he was elected. 

It may not be without iiiurest to note that at the Lalxiur 
Party Conterence at SoutlifKiit it ies<‘i\f‘d lc»t a lad\ to 
point out to the [>rimj|»al ^jieaktr on behalf oi the Lalsnir gioiip 
m the House that the nieiiiUtis ot tliiit gioiip should for the 
present, at lea^t, iib«ni<loii the idea that the\ aie ^tatCHiocn Nou 
this may have meant no more than that their tactic^ in tlie Ifoine 
should be rather more stremiou-*; or, it may sImi bii\e been a 
reflection upon ath^nipted interfeienre in o\erseas |H»licy. Be 
that as it may, the mtiemni remained iinansuered. 

In approaching the third Hb|ject of the Lh1h>ui iiio\eiiient 
are confronted b> a curhius little difficulty Tlie term Labour 
Press” eonve}s its own gJear meaning, but by uhsit title sliotild 
we refer to that other and far larger eoileidion of daily, weekly, 
and monthly publications uho^ a^oued objet't is not simply the 
advancement of the inU^rests of wage-earners? No such expres- 
sion as “Capitalist Press'* or “Aiiti-Jjaliuiir Press” will quite 
serve, because exceptions. sfMiradic or fairly bnindcast. do occur, 
and the temperately-miudi*d working man jh generally eager hi 
regard acts of simple justice extendcHl to liiiit and his khd as 
being the result of something more, atancthing higher, than mere 
good faith. Nor can we logically speak of the larger section of 
the Press as that of the laity, for wo must include many clerical 
and technical publications in our cansideration of the Press wbM*h 
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is most MipbatioAlly not the Iieboiir PMb. For want of a bettor 
term it eeema that we moat be omtei^ to ^Mak ci that larger 
aeotioii of the Preaa, which ia generally capiMiat and more often 
than not anti-Jjabour, aa the pablic "Pwbb. 

We have, then, a Labour Preaa which avows aa its ade aim 
the puahing of a cause which ia, at most, only a aide line with 
ita far more influential oontemporariea. It is ocmtendc^d hore 
that the Jjabour Preaa has completely failed in the endeavour 
which the public Preaa haa never aerioualy undertaken except 
on a few notable occaaiona, and then almoat invariably aa a 
departure from ita usual policy. One would like to c«»npile a 
liat of such favourable utterances, but, though the proportion is * 
sadly low, a oomprehenaive achedole would be lengthy, because 
many of those journals which are in reality the very bitterest of 
Labour's opponents have had occasional lapses into frieudlineas. 
On balance Labour owes them a debt which it is reasonable to 
ho|)e will never be paid. 

Jfow iH it that the Labour Press has failed in the accomplish- 
iiuMit of Its one purfxibe — ^the improvement of the atatns and con- 
dition generally of the proletariat? because it has pandered 
ovetinueh to two classes of reader ; those who like to read of wliat 
they ulready know and those wrho cannot consider that their case 
liuH.lwcii adequately stated unless it has been exaggerated. The 
reuKfiiiable man. looking fur structiiral suggestion, finda nothing 
l>iit n wearisome reiteration of facts which have long l>een familiar 
to hitn, interlanled with statements %vhich he would eagerly con- 
tradict. Neither |>reachiiig to the ulready coTiverted nor exciting 
the more ignorant, neither gratifying the hot-hcada nor dis- 
niifxiiiiting the inoderulcs, will advance the cause of Latour. If 
ever there was a time when Labour jtniriialiam might have in- 
terestinl the fair-minded employer, that time has gone by, prob- 
ably never to return. Such joumalifon diH*s not help liuliour U 
help itself, nor is it calculated to bring outside influence to the 
aid of Ijabour. Hence its limited circuluticm and its failure to 
accomplish any useful purpose. 

We havt^ seen Ijabour journals lairn, struggle for a ix'riod, and 
die. We have even seen them brought to life again, apiwrently 
more robust than ever. But Ibe \ery ytsing, the tottering, and 
the remiaciiated all exhibit the same salient features. It is true 
that these bad features are actually copied from the public Press. 
The aim seems always the same- to become, as it were, the 
exact complement of the mure widely read journals. We find 
no breaking away from ilie old footish tradition. Tf his Lord- 
ship's paper exaggerates in one diroctkMi then tlie labourer's must 
exaggerate in the other. Diaingennous headlines in the one can. 
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it HecuiH, only U* countered hy the use <if heavy tyfie to convey 
vulgar sneers lu ibe other. But theru is one pitfall excluaively 
their own mIucIi l4abour joiiniaJists apiiear to enjoy tumbling into. 
Tliey eimsiantiy hetitiy the jieettliar narrowiichh of their own out- 
look hy making it elear to all and Kiindr> that they believe 
anything which can oniUiriass an existing (ioveniineut will he 
useful to Lainnir. Tliis is ihc more to be regretted liecauae one 
cannot criticisi* riiibiuir journalists as a IkkIv without remembering 
tliere are Mime i^rtieularly able men among them. Are tifey t 4 )o 
lam id hy their teruw of service ne\er to hi‘ quite honest? 

\N hat. then, i*« to he done? Should great efTort la* made so to 
alter the \\hole tone of Tiiihoiir piihlications that ilieir cin*iilation 
may he increased? We may take it for granted that snch effort 
has been made, is constantly Indng made. But, were smdi 
atteEiiptrv siicc«‘s&tiul to-itiorro\\ , we slumld iinniediately realise 
that the capturing of the ear of l^alsair h\ the LnlHuir iWkh was 
no gieat uchie^ t*inent KtToit should rather he dirtH'ted to cafs- 
tiiring the ear of the great piihlu* outsuh*. 

t learly no journal pnidiiced ui the interi'sts of liuhour, and 
eonforming to the hotch-)N)tch t\jK* in older that extraneous 
readers nwj he attracted and iiltiinutely inflnen(*t*il, w likel> to 
uccomphsh any us.-ful piirfiohe. The Labour Piess having failed. 
It IS dovtaith to he hojMMl that no piihlieations of the nlla ptKlndti 
type will come into being ^et if the public generally is igiifirant 
of facts vital to the well-lieiiig of Labour- and hene«^ to that of 
the oiiliro coiiiiiniintv- ji is at least eipially ohvioii.s that some- 
thing should he done to eiiiiglifeii this igni»rance LalaMir mu.si 
Aomehow ei>ntri\e to inhiria the jiiihlic at large eoncerniiig its 
reasfinahle a-pirafiotis, iIn )iiifiMsi>iia])1i» dis^ihilitie**, and, in M»ijie 
castiA, its wnuigs to the end that that same public (which in, 
after all, arbiter of Laboui's ecitiditiiaii ii)«i\ si*e that justice 
M done. 

It ha*5 hcrii said aliove that our ptihiic l*n*Hs lias never senoiisljr 
atteiiipted to help the caiis«Mif Tailwiiii We may go further, even 
to the hmgtli of saving that the wiaglit ot thesi* might v organs 
has alfuosf invariahly been thiovvn into the M-ale against ‘ I <alK>ur. 
f)n those rare (K-easions when soiiietliing is printed <ni behalf 
of Tjahour, it is <jiiite usual to hear it said hv meinlMM's of the 
public that now the other side shutild he giv*en. So ucciistomed 
has the public ht^eome to leading tliat other side that the partisan- 
ship of the public Tress is iinroc<igiiiM*d. One iiatiirally wishes 
that tile cast! as agairiHt oiir widely circulating iiewsfiaperH niiglit 
lic left at that, rnfortiinately, it must not. The working clasHes 
know well how customary it is for their caai* to he gravelv mis- 
repreaented in the c-oliiinns of daii> |ia|iers ; and many of them 
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could bring forviard documentary evidence hliowing the amount of 
'trouble and expense wasted in fruitlesa efforts to get inaccurate 
Htatemenis withdrawn or amended. lT has frequently happened 
that ne\\a|>a]>erh have been honestly mistaken; but again and 
again there has been refusal to correct a misstatement, though 
the proffered correction bore u|xin it the clear stamp of truth 
It is quite a common thing now for working men to address the 
editors of n(n\HfMipers asking in all courtesy that certain error** 
or misleading statements may be corrected. Very rarely does an 
editor notice such a request, c\en thougb tlie bulk of th^ letters 
bear clear evidence of the >\riteis* accuiacy So badly has tiur 
public IVesv attendi^d to tlie education and formation of public 
opinion on LalNHir matters, that these charges will probably be 
dialielicved Yet from the present writer's own experience a 
bulky \oh]n)e could bo filled with complete details of such (x.*cui- 
rences 'Fbe detail in everv instance submitted would comprise 
the name of the jonrnal, the date <if the impression referred to, 
the entire aiticle or puiagraph wliieli wu*« unjust to liahoui, a 
I'opy of the letter addre-sed to the edit<»i , a eoncunent entry oi 
the |H>«<ttng of that letter, ami, in some instaneeN the receipt for 
the registration fee paid in resfieit thereof In each of tbest 
ehains of eMd«MiM> the last link is Im'king, hut easily procurable 
S|uice could not be found tor the filing of the ensuing week oi 
fortnight's issiien tif the pa|H*i*^ in question as priK>f that no 
correetiiin was insi»r1ed 

So iinir h for generalities fs it |Ki^«*i}ile to eite spg<Mfic instances 
ot Presh injustice to the working cla'«si*s wifliont incurring charges 
of sfdection -captious or invidious'* It is posudde, becauv, un- 
happilv for lialanir the majoritv of oui daiK pa|K*iN were deeph 
famtiMi throughout a |M»rind ol Mum^five vears Irefore the wai 
When a ccitain great railwa> strike wa« in pregress it was stated 
111 st»\eral of oni iiuuinng ami evening pajvrs that the strikers 
had cut signal wires The gen<»ral leader thus led to con- 
clude that human lives weie Isung dehhciatelv im|HTiiU*d. Tf the 
editirr** conceriusl did not kimw befon*. thev knew within the 
coiirw* of one or two isMal deliveiie- that ihrectlv a signal wire 
18 cut or bleaks the aim of the signal rises lo indicate danger 
Yet no single t>ne of the ()a|vih involved bad the boncsty to insert 
a correction winch, to siv the least would have hirgelv modified, 
even if it had not entirelv removed, tin* faU* iiiipn*8sion made 
bv their original statement On another invasion the |»nv of 
junior Army officius was under disciisaion It was actuallv c*on- 
tended that bncklavera' labourers 4*nmed more than did these 
iinhapp,v young men — an ingenunia concluaion arrived at hv com- 
paring their daily rates and overlooking the fact that the labourer 
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EBB earning a uage on only five and a half day* a wmkt arUie 
the junk^ offioer wae getting it on every day of the aeveD. Uhoe- 
over, the labourer A that time generally out of Ewfc, the 
officer never. Take a iliird case, cited here becauiio, aa in the 
case of tjie two which precede it, the suijgeniw falti waa widely 
publiahed and will probably be remeinl>cred. uhile tlie truth aop- 
pceaeetl has only to be stated to carry immediate oonTietton. 
7’bero was an outen' concerning the Riinday opening of abops 
(other than pubUc-h^fiea), and women of the working ctaaa were 
accused of laKinesa or wme because they dul not complete their 
marketing on Saturdays. Yet a large number of working men 
were paid ar a late hour on Saturday, siane, ncdably butchera* men, 
receiving tbcdr weekly wage at about midnight. Hour were their 
wives to do the shopping on the Saturday? 

As germane to this aspect of our stibjei-t. consider the atatement 
of a well-known publiciBt made 4ti a time when clearly he was 
not thinking of the labotinng classes * - 

‘ Msny • priT«t4* soldier, <iur Anii;i hp«*ainc deceit jpt^d m a great 

Imperial imitniment, hud no r«'c‘otir4P in railing attentitin to the plunder 
of the canteen «t*geant nr the prep of hU lYWiiiianding 

oifioer than to wtiic, \ri\ likf!> Aimn^ni Truth Truth vi*ntilated 

the grierance; it thus eame uiid«r tlu» n«»tiPi‘ of scene not too hide.hound 
member of Parliament, and. if nitf indivuliialh , at any rate*, generally, it 
'a as nedreaaed. The fact that th* Mildierv and sailors of the last flft,\ yearn 
have had the as an outlet f r the itnng ^>f gnevanecMi has gone far to 

make mutinies imji><s«-ihle .Suppn>HH this <4ifet\ \alv« and the mutinicH of 
a hundnpid year** aari «c,uld qinckK la fomentsal. * 

While ventnniig to endorse these remarks , we may point out 
that their author hae failed Jto ohserxe thi* fiaralle) between tbe 
soldier and the working man, and has thus illustrated the negative 
attitude of the general f nibhc tow ards liahour in this connection 
It is not realised that the working classes, too. would be the hotter 
for having the Press as an outlet for the airing of their grievances. 
Nor is it perceived that their claim to some such safetv-val^e 
M vastiv greater than that of foldiers and sailors, because, while 
no reputable journal would make a deliberate attack on the rank 
and file of our Navy or our Army, it has become the custom for 
resjiectable papers to pass very severe criticismii on the working 
classes, while claiming tlie right to nile out all rejoinder. When 
we find a writer critically considering the attitude of the Press 
towards the Government and omitting all mention of Tjaboar*a 
claims and Tjabour's w*rongs, it is not sarprisiiig that the pnblic 
should he in complete ignorance of the way in which Tiobour has 
been tmated by the jiublic Press. As airily stated, there have 
been exceptions; and Truth standa high on the liat of papers 

(1) **T1m Pf«M and ths Oovnnimiiii of Ihv Pay,** Sir H If JoIuhImi, 
rhr JSfngiM gterinw, Siptambar, IStE 
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TnOh, while it nutkM » lefahur featar^ in eadi iame. «| voidne 
a*»tJ and ndliteiy gr^a*uiee>. dMla dUy ooo«ni»ny with ilw 
nudfortunes of Ijaboiir. 

Our public Prees, then, exhibits no reluctance in blaming the 
working clam, but is generally unwilling to admit a reaaoned 
defence or a clear correction ; white it is rare indeed that it takes 
up the cudgels on behalf of Labour. Moreover, this is not the 
whole of the indictment which the proletariat may justly urge 
here. Even ilie “make up “ or general arrangement of some of 
our powerful organs frequently invotves grave injustice to Labour. 
For example, on May 4th, 1917, the present writer saw but two 
evening papers, one aa decidedly Tory as the other is definitely 
1 jiberal in normal times ; each displayed the headline ** Engineers* 
Strike," and each explained vaguely in small type that a certain 
firm of emfiloyers had refused to comply with the law. On the 
rollouiiig morning Uie writer saw but one paper, a publication 
uhose political leanings are not of the permanent order, which 
also hud the strikers placed conApiciionsly on the headline and the 
defaulting einp1o>ers tucked away in the text. Surely as a matter 
of Hiniplc equity these positions should have been reversed. Such 
an o<*c«rrence, tnvial enough in itself, ser^’es as a clear indication 
of that intangible spirit of hostility to T^ahonr which seems to 
possess our newspapers. 

Is it, or IS it not, an offence in the e>c of the law to stir up 
public opinion again**! a section of the cximniunity when the agi- 
tators know that the blame imputed by them to that section is 
in reality due elsewhere? What instances can be recalled of our 
public Press having blamed either capitalists or employers when 
the fault should have been attributed io Tiulionr? Our influential 
Press, at all events, affords the working classes little or no support 
even when they deserve it, makes very many mistakes eoni*erning 
them, and omits mnoh that ought in common justice to be said on 
their behalf. Thus Lalioiir is accidentally denied, or deliberately 
depriveil of, the inherent right of appeal to the public, while the 
public IS ignorant of the fw't. Tf members of the Press generally 
are unaware of the danger of this state of things, collective 
Labour knows that the highest aim of a journalist should be 
the education and informatten of public opinion. Again, if it 
is a crime for the individual to create, or allow* to be created, a 
false impression which will tend to set public opinion against a 
class, much more is it a crime for pressmen to |«eimit or to foster 
the grow*fh of such impressions. 

Too much importance can hardly be attached to the fart that 
the working etesaes have been taught so completely to distrust 
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Uie public I’reBs that as a result aerioub injur}' often accriM to 
the entire oommunity. For example, had our |X)werful journals 
been a little less violeut^in their clemmciationa of Bolshevism 
there' would be fewer avowed Bolsheviks among British workmen 
to-day. The virulence of the onslaught was sufficient to set the 
working classes asking what the caiutalists wanted Ui conceal. 
Later we read lurid accounts of the ** natioiialiHation of women *' 
which the w'urking classes generally found {lorticularly tincon- 
viucing. Similarly, great effort is Iwing made to teacli tlie 
working classes economics, of a sort. Whatever the ncHici, and 
whatever the truth in thoH two vital null tors the iiroletnriat will 
remain unconvinced, siinjdy hecaiiM* th«» tusk of instruction hti'* 
bc'en entrusted to the public IVess. The public Press, in fact, has 
brought us to a |iuss where it is well nigh iin|)oshible to ciuivince 
Labour of anything. \ow look hiu'k. Who reitieiiilH'rs tlu' 
Pail Mall Gazette under the cditorsliip of Sir Ikaiglus Straiglit? 
Throughout the entire history of Ktigli.sh joiiriuilisin is it |H>Ksihle 
to rec'all a period when an\ |vi|vr, piihlishing daily, wa^ luoic- 
staindlv (Kipulsr? Labour was not ludil in contempt or iiiijiistl\ 
treated under the management of Sir iKuighw. On the <'«)ntnirv . 
on one occasion an article np|a'un*il in the Patl Mall which dealt 
*«cverely with lj<»ndoii cahnien. Hut the cahmen km*w ih** 
editor. One of their nuintier ealled at the oflhM*, and stated hi'^ 
ca.se : would one of the gentlemen take a ride in his eah anil 
see what the truth really wa.s‘* One of the geiith'iiien did, and 
the next impression of the pap*r ismtained an article which M»t 
matters right. Had not the tenants of the Peah<iily Ihiildiiig-^ 
cause to trust the l*all Mall Gazette • Again, was tlie desprvetl 
jMipiilarit} of the journal, under tliaf tslitorwhip, in hm\ wa> de- 
ix'iideiit on pamtering to aikertiMTs'> Hardly, when <»ne reineiii- 
hers the thorough manner in which tlie *‘C ’ity Kdilor ” M»indnl wa* 
exfxisod, even after it was iintlerstood that siiidi an e\poi.iire would 
hit the Pall Mall hanlor than an% other pape^r. Yet. with it all, 
the working man was very trecpnuitl} laughed at in its eoliiiiins. 
But the laughter wa.s pleasjiiit, in the iiianiier of John Leech, 
g<x>d for ever}’one conf*eriied. It is iH>t, theridfire, iiufKissihle 
for an organ of the public Pn*ss to be just to Laliotir. generoiih 
to the poor, and severe with dishonourable ad\ertiserR. 

A time will mirely cfune when our working c1a*»*M»s will deride 
that they mnst have fair treatment at the hands #»f news|>a|>ers. 
First, it is to Ik* !iofM*d they wdll asK whether the fMissihilities of 
fiemuaKkni have lieen exhaiiHted. If nothing ran he gained by 
reasoned appeals, then, ambitious or re\ohitioiuir}* as the sugges- 
tion may appear, the TVess will be taken in hand by LiilHnir, and 
Labour will win in any struggle wiiicli may ensue. 
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iijjf what poMiblc lueaiiB could Labour, even urgaiiised Labour, 
obtain control of our public Press? The control aimed at would 
have reference only to matters of iiii|»ortance to Labour, and 
wouM concern itself with the ex|X)Bure, or the killing, of that 
insidious spirit which partly reveals itself in the headline 
provocative and similar misuses of printer’s ink; and would 
claim the sainA right of audience at tlie tribunal of fiublic 
opinion as the capitalist has so long enjoyefl. Further, it would 
eomiiel the publication of just c^ontradictiuns. .Man} instances 
Jiave occurred in the |)ast where it would have lieeu greatly 
to LalKiur’s hetiefit had action for slander lieen taken, f<»r, 
even had such actions failed on technical gnninds, the exposure 
involved would have gone Mime wav t(»wurd the ciirrect 
adjnstnu‘iit of public opiiiiuii, besides being a sahitar}’ lesmn 
to the proprietor and ol the puhlicalion indicted. If 

the law di^s not slhiw trade union iiione\> to ho so lifted, let 
LalMiiir sue in forma ftauptrfs If e\eii tliN cannot he done, there 
arc still fdteriiafi\es o]km) . Ud working men put forth every effort 
either to got «*ucli laws altered or ti> eause the seop«* of the Piildic 
PnHmitiirs duties to lie wideiiui. that such proM>cution should 
\h* iindeitakeh h\ linn It must he Imriie in itnnd that tliere are 
more inetluHls than om* of stirnng up class hatred. In the 
iiitere<»ts nf law and otdei , .is a part of g^Hid government, for the 
sake of pimnotiiig the nation’s coiiiiiieici.i1 pros|viit>, the working 
eliisses should he gi\en evei> a^Mstnnee in their effort** to throw 
off this vike li\ constitntioiinl iiieniis 

FinalU . let Labour realist* that, in its own intere*>t drunkards 
and iiifTians should he dealt with at 1i a^t as si*verel\ a** are black- 
legs. Let nuMiiU'is of l^irhainciit ii*pri*senting T.ahour realise 
tliat the\ aro riH tuned, not to be ple^intly siuotherod in social 
amenities, but rather to stand shonMor to shonldcr doing the 
woik which their constituents have entrusted to ihoin Let both 
lialMiiir and its leader^ deal deteniiinetll\ with tlie ]mblic Press. 
nc<‘eptiiig it as the nieaiw already to hand of making clear their 
real |Hisition and its ming mvds. 

So iinficirtnnt is the last of thesf* objects that it almost seems 
the Labour Pn*s'« might, for a time, he allowed to drop. Such 
a campaign, for this definite and avowed pur|»i»‘H'. need not he 
earned on in seiTeey ; the wider the publicity the better. TN im- 
fxirtance, its im|ierative lUYessiiy, inn\ Ih» estimated by one simple 
eonsideration— w hen it shall have luvoine the enstom of the 
Tiritish Press to pre'H'iit the eii<t» foi IjalNUir adeipiatoly to the 
Britisli public then* will cease to 1>e niHHl of a Labour policy. 

A BKir4.Fn LABornni. 
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Qm mi uto t^lo, ctnnr Amor m’lnvita, 

Oi rime e ndu or col^o crbetlo e fiori,' 

8oco parlatido, ^ e* tempi migliori 
Sempre pesModo; e queeto col m'eiU.i 

“'T 18 gieatly wim to talk with our ]wit lurnTR" and, re^iiatiiig 
old acenea, to Vraniuie op onr past selves, imagining the days 
when loses grew where now we see but thorns. The old scenes 
do not always readily respond, however, and, if they do, tinge 
wisdom M> acquired oftener with the sadness than with the 
delight of memories refreshed. Avignon, seoniged by the Mis* 
tral, seemed an instance in point; and, that angel of wrath 
staying liis hand, matters improved little as other evils began 
to emphasise other drawbacks of the ancient nest of treason, 
taken from the down again, naked in the wind and barefoot in 
the briars,* Aremo ventoxa, cum tenio fathdimu^, *i»c rcntlo 
tcnciiosa. Why. then, since it was the Poet of gentle love 
and mournful hfe* who had called me, together with my own’ 
widi for a revival of earlier impressionB in sites of pleasant ' 
remembrance— why, then, not retrace the oft-trodden path to 
the clear and fresh and sweet waters* of the chosen abode of his 
manhood, where 'everything, except only the sky which expands 
over both places, is no less different now fponi what we leave 
behind, than it was in hia time : the appearance of the |ieople. 
of the impetuous nmuntain stream, of the whole lan(lM-s|ic‘' ' 
Uji* therefore, to Vancluiia-- 

. . . . Iwiinin sjjnnr, qin* sans cnrhanpinciil 

S(' pmii wjir mil iS sniOsit mil suisnt,* 

Until ] reached risIc-mir-Sorgiie, the travclliiig facilities ] 
availed myself of excelled greatly tliuse enjojed even h\ 
crowned heads and high dignitanes of the ChurA when they 
movrf in the sme direction to spend a few daya with flolivagna 
or Sibius or Siivano, for such, wrote Petrarra,* was the name 
many ci his friends gaie hint in playful allusion to his preferonee 
for thp countiT. But thr Mont Ventoux, looniiiif{ in the distance 

(1) 78 in ViM dt Madonna lAtura 

(2) Honetto in Biatimo idta Cofto d'Att^nant 

!2 w « •» 

16) rorlM. 

») JseqOM OaUlk, £rs Mim a* rAn femhflltr In Ptmur$ 

( 7 ) Kplutla Bmm I'nOwm, *, 1 ' 
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witfi its bsmD, wiiid-sweptf snow-capped Inimnut full of warning 
to the green Adds, has not ehang^ since Ins ascent in 3886, 
and the sounds of the langnage hbm by the runners of the H6tel 
Rt. Martin and the H6tel P4irarque et Ijaure, waging their 
fierce daily battle for ciistoinerB at tlie^station, help materially 
in recall the Middle Ages. Their shaky 'buHes not finding 
favour in niy eyes, my negotiations with the ladies of' the 
Petrarqne et Ijanre establishment result in their promise to 
provide me with a more satisfactory means of conveyance. Some- 
one has to be sent somewhere tor the horses and I dedde to 
walk 'in advance of my private pefiite rofttare, along the well- 
remembered beautiful road, shaded by double rows of platanes. 
The exercise is so grateful in the crii^ morning air that I feel 
almost sorry at being overtaken by my vehicle where, at the 
Cafi^ Malakoff, T have to turn to the right. Before we reach the 
next cafe, billiards ci d^bit de taboc, my Jehu in rags discovers 
that he has forgotten his whip, and again T walk ahead while 
with ki^at deliberation he selects and ents a willow branch, and 
strips it of twigs and leaves, intending it to serve as a substitute. 
The need of such a stimulant becomes at times very pressing to 
« ensure our pmgrehs beyond the aquedoet that leads the water of 
the Durance to Carpentras, toward the hills that enclose the 
valley wo are bound tor, a Vallis Clausa in the true sense of the 
word The jades take it easy, and why should not I, responding 
to their driver, who grins as he turns round, inclining his wand 
of office to the primitive frescoes, representations of the immortal 
haul, laurel cniwned by her of tin* angelic countenance, with 
which Iwal talent has decorattMl a “villa” at the wayside? 

At the Maison la For^t, another Grand H6tel PtHrarque et 
Tisure, frowning iiixin the rival claims of the Grand H6tel de la 
Fontaine just opposite, I am received by mine host who, with 
jirofessional, searching eye, recognises an old customer snd 
assures me that 1 have chosen an auspicious day : the spring is 
working hard F.veryonc 1 meet rejieats that statement : h 
fontainr cst befle~-~a stranger in the village can have no other 
goal t)ian the head of the gorge where the waters, gushing from 
the rock, noisy and turbulent, eddy down in whirling rapids. 
Passing a paper-mill, painfully discordant with the ruins of the 
Cardinal de Oabaasote's castle, high up across the shackled 
mountain torrent, I penetrate into the narrowing vale. Curving 
in a half-circle round a bend to tbe left, the ponderous cliffs 
close in and farther progress is impeded Ijr tfie beetling wall of 
the ridge that connects the Mont Ventonx with the Mont 
Lub^ron. The fbuntain is beautiful indeed, spouting up from 
the dark cavern at my feet, large bubbles disturbing the surface 
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of the Bubterranean lake, while no sound breaks the imposing 
silence but the roar of the rudiing stream, gambolling round and 
over the boulders in its {»th like a young ^nt at play. I have 
my back to the sluices which presently will curb him and yoke 
him into the servk-e of money-making industrial concems. 
Nothing in sight speaks of human interference except the water- 
gauge and the interesting information in prose and still more 
prosaic riuie, in yellow, blue and all the colours of the rainbow, 
that Boaa has been here with her Armand. and Adble Baptistine 
with her Raymond, and other committers of sacrilege, evidently 
less platonic in their loves than a certain Laura, some six cen- 
turies ago, constrained her Francesco to be. 

Ttianks and laud to St. Julian , the patron of travellers, that 
none of the genus is present now ! I am a1t>ne. Fortunately. 
the shrubs and the herbs sprouting in the fissures of the rock 
about the water-level do something to cover the vulgar inscrip- 
tions. and, looking up the immense, overhanging mass of weather- 
beaten stone till we descry the source of the li\ing light that 
envelops all and from which the vision of splendour takes its 
substance,^ we iiuiy soar from such barbariMti and. tranH|Kirt<Mi 
into a world of unwonted sensations, ask. wondering - Tlow came 
T here and when?* The scenery, the pure, bracing air, tbe 
clatter of the foaming rivulet that •springs from the firciist of the 
mountain with a pu*an of exultation, as the milk of classicism 
from pagan civilisation, awaken fivlings fully adequate to qualify 
the worshipper in this ttmiple of Nature for the divine gift of 
happiness, Aristotle’s cvSaipoviav Beoa-^ov, We are claimed 
by a more cheerful concejition of our existence than seemed 
possible at Avignon in its sombre, mediirval setting, ftfmne upem 
by this sun, in these stirioiindings, we need not be astonished 
that Hellenic culture flourished in this almost Greek climate, 
on this almost Greek soil of Pmvenre ; that the people, made 
conversant by th^ settlers from the East with the history and 
mythology of If dins, honiaged the superhiinian • things they 
spoke of at altars dedicated to Olympian gfids. as the one found 
at Tavaillon, the ancient Gabillio^ episcopal .see of the rardinal 
de rabasRole. Nay, where Sorgia is boni, a sylvan beauty among 
wild animals and roving birds.* Artemis herself can he imagined 
wandering as. in effigy on the coins of Massilia. her fosterling, 
she ascended the Rhodantis into Helvetia 
The classic local colour helps to explain Petran-a’s attachment 
to a spot where he, th^ fountain-head of the Renaissance, spent 
much of the best part of his life. He made its first acquaintance 

(1) 111 III Vifa. f2) II in I’l/ir 

1 .^; Sonette 33 ia JVoiS*. 
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in 1316» an a boy of twelve, when at school in Csipeniras* 
whither his father, Ber Petracoo, bad sent young Francesco to 
get what mental nourishment he could from the “grammatical 
manger ** of that town. On this first excursion to the sorgente 
drl Sorgo he was accomiianied by <4ui(lo. a comrade in mastering 
the difficulties of the Trivium, and Guido's uncle. It is said 
that then already the future humanist resolved upon his retire- 
ment to HO congenial an abode, twenty-one years later carried 
into effect. Madame de (leiilis makes the sc^hoolboy theatrically 
exclaim, averring that she quotes his own words : “What a 
l>eautiful place to live in ! Tf ever T am able to do it, T shall 
prefer it to the most hiiin]>tuous towns ! ** However this may be, 
he seettiH to have re<*eived a proftnind iitipression of the cave 
which, long afterwards, he compared to the one frequented by 
Cicero for exercise in the art of declamation : It invites to medita- 
tion and there 1 M*ek protection from the heat of noon. The 
morning 1 jiuss on the neighlMiiiring heights ; the evening in the 
meadows and iny gardens. 1 could stay here all my life if T 
were not hxi netu‘ Avignon and too far fioin Italy For, uhy 
should I eonreul the t\^o weaknesses of tiiy mind : I lo\e ltal\ 
and 1 hate Avignon.^ 

There .inotlier <*haracteristie of his temperament ahich 
rt^cuiiiiiieniled Vauehise to him fur restful literary lalniur, namely, 
his love of M)litude, expatiated upon in his treatise De Vita 
Sohtarui, hi 1310 for the iKHielit of inaitkind ut large, 

whom he addre^xsisl through the inediiiin of the Cardinal Philippe 
lie <'iihaw>)e, when he informed that st.iunch friend of his return ; 

hn dufruhne, IibtUos nuos tt mi fpffinn illuc transiuh. 
We can judge lus nflivtiou for that quiet retreat In the words, tramt- 
alptna Hnh'hido mm foeumliMimo, discovered, in his handwriting, 
in Ins eop> of Pliii>'s Saturahs Iftstom. under his onh extant 
attempt at pictt»ri.il n*pres4mtation, a sketch of tiie familiar scene 
of his plaints and des|>aiting tears. Hut, though it pleasoil hint in 
his hiieohe efl unions to call himself the M>litiir\ one, the sincerity 
of his yearning for riistK* soidiiaion. like that of his e(**ttatK* love 
fur the disilaiiiful Laura, ksiks a little doubtful in the glare of 
exaggeration, of a tim ingenious and tixi oft-re|it*ated insistence. 
It does not disjairuge the iNH*tic exivllenee of Vetrarca's iiimi 
to Hay that an element of uiir<niht> lurks in a passion which 
makes the jaitient write *21)7 sonnets, twenty-five songs, seven 
balhidK and four madrigals, nniiided off with twelve triumphs, 
while he |Nroclaims loudly tliat his grief at sejiarating himself 
from the irres|M>nsive lady of his rapturous longing, a fortiori, at 
her death, tiiriiK him dumb, desirous as he is to l>ear his sorrow 
(I) iff mm Semimm, i, 2 
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in rilence.' Neither does the situation improve, conside^ from 
the artistic or purely ero^ standpoint, by the explanation, now 
widely accepted and based on the conception of Laura as the 
symbolic expression of his thirst for fame, as the crowning laurel 
of his endeavour in the field of letters, as an allef^orical figure 
reduced from living flesh and blood d Vinsiar of Dante refining 
his Beatrice de’ Portiuari into the science of theology or divine 
wisdom. Bnt a good deal of licence in such and other inatters 
must be accorded to the poet, though from the nchotar we expect 
a close adherence to facts, and it has been rightly remarked ’ that 
in hia prose works, in his correspondence, the hermit of Vau- 
cluse refers nowhere by name to the owner of the eyes that, 
commencing their long war on April 6tb, J«*V27, drew him into 
the labyrintn from which he naw no passage out.‘ And hence 
his secret, of whatever natuie it was, remained uncared for until 
the famous note was diMo\cretl on the fiy-lesf of his copy of 
Virgil in the Ambrosiana at Milan, and publndicd for cuiniiieiit 
by the learned, who knew how to profit by hiicli a welcome bone 
of contention, displaying ciiidition in a still undecided 

dilute. 

Both the great Florentine and the great Arctine sought uiid, 
after a fashion, found i4>in])ensation for the frustration of their 
amorous hopes, exalted in the manner of their times, hy descend- 
ing to love on a more eaithh |ilaiie, the lutter'h extra-mat nmoiiKil 
relations making him doiii<*stic troubles with a (femina 

do* Donati. Take Jove, joigftting highex cares and delights, 
he dipped occuhionally inu» low €*arnaht}', unlike Jo\c, he ihd 
not succeed, with nganl to the a\owed object of his (le\otioii, 
in rendering his attentions accept ible. It cannot have been his 
appearance or de|Hutiiient <ihich needed any metamorphosis, for 
he w^ac* a naiiely man.' though, when ad\.iiicing in age, he in- 
clined to a hliglit fwhvnpmnt, desjate \er\ eaih hoiiis and a \ery 
frugal diet. His address, too, wa** most insinuating; Ins ^oicc 
a winning tremble in the ears of thost> he favoured with his 
i(in\ersation and were never tiretl u[ listening^ tr> 4ine who sang 
when he s]xike^ in iiieasured flow; t^tnci/uid tmiabani dirrre, 
verstu eraL *If there he another secret in Petrarca's mclcxliona 
1o\e for liaiira de Noves than that lit^ simp]\ cliose her for the 

(1) SoiifUo 14 ift Vtfa 

(2) Fnmfftro Ptirorra e fa Smt f^arriMpantlenzn fSputMarf Cntua 

atila Ltiftrafura Itaftana dirviU dm Tranemto Tonscs). 

(3) SonHAt 71 and 167 in rtfn. 

(4) JJi forma ftedUntt Ih tafof tra Atatiro r bruno gH nvatMmi oerAt 

. . /i Pfinata earn rffjrpwizhne iTAUzmadfo 4i mw naMampoto, 

(Vin^. 1552) 

(b) Filippo Villsnt L^hff dr Ffurratwr Famaata fVnbMi 

(6) Cnmoiio 1 In ViUu 
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emblMD of his aspmtioiiB ; if the distress its non-requitflA occa- 
sumed was gODuine and not merely a ease calling for Queen 
Gertrude's '‘more matter with less atT*' oorrectiYe, the Poet's 
supreme efforts, that might have mollified any heart and remain 
models of sweet pemoasbn up to this day, never resulting in 
his obtaining le dan d'amaureuz mercy, there is certainly room 
for further speciHation on the tenour of the autograph just 
mentioned. 

Given the social customs of tlie day, Ijaiira's union in wed- 
lock with Hugues dc Hade was no obstacle to a less frigid attitude 
on her part. The code, compiled for use by the Courts of Tjove 
in Provence, stated explicitly : Causa conjugii ab amare nan est 
excusaiio recta. Hhe cannot have been ignorant of that doctrine 
since she belonged to one of those Hribunals, together uith her 
aunt, Madame I^hanette, who was very excellent in poetry and 
possessed of, a frenzy or divine inspiration, which frenzy might 
be esteemed a beDefa<*tioii of God, lioth ladies "romancing 
promptly in every kind of l^ovenval rhythm." Thus Jean Nos- 
tradaimiM, in' a sort of Almanack Royal du Palais dWmour cited 
hy 1)eniog(*ot, who adds that Laura, inspiring Petrarca, performed 
a work much finer than all tliose of her aunt, rnfortunately, 
whatoer her ments in pronouncing laus arrests d* amour, di 
ilominarum judu lo, she did it with a bad grace, calculated rather 
to bring lier lo\cr\ sighs in tune with the ancient ditty Keats 
reniiiids ua of than to encourage him. Better schooled m the 
reprobdtio'amonv than in the ars amandi, though perfected in 
the quintessence of the acience^dc/ gai saber, whose laws she 
helped to administer, the nearcht approach to favour she thrilled 
him w'lth, seems to have been the dropping of a glove — not even 
on pur[K)r»c we iiiust infer from the three Minnets which iniiuor- 
talise the event and the agitation atteiidiint on that glove's 
re.storation.^ If her case had i>een brought up for trial by her 
own Court at A\ignoii, it might have gone hard with her, 
acconling to the jurisprudence levealed in a decision of Marie, 
t'omitissa (^am|iaiiae, high arbiter of niamiers and decorum, and 
as such one of the moat famous presidents of the gieux sous 
Vormel--- 

Th«»re ritlierea spdde^fie wa« ukl quean 

lIuuuiiriHl bif^ly for hi*r iiiajente. 

Bui| if she had \udde«1, shoulil we have |ioBiM*ssed ihoac little 
gema and so many more, written to extol her aramipliabnients 
and personal eharms while she was becoming the mother of eleven 
obildrenraiid afterwards to mourn lier death, in her forty-first 


(1) Soiielti 147 149 in I'lto 
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year, i*asti$sima aique fiukhemnia in htco frairnm mjnomfH 
tepoiiUf always the sanv/ m hie ardent iiita{;inaiion an ahe wia 
neU* eiA aua pid hella e piii fioritn / ‘ 

The influence of IWenyal lyrica, of their **i;allantry of aenli- 
ment. Kueetneiitb of pxpre<»won, and wiMlety of arguiueni”* on 
Petiuroa's coiupositioiia in Imjuc poh/nrc, or llie requireiuenta 
of an actual pas*«ton that accepted a surroitate for the auni of 
devotion ami delight, whiih alone C4)iild mitigate hin Korrow,* in 
the minor atartk* of the fitH* and eus\ con^teliation at Avignon 
whence proceeded hi<4 Tllegitiinate (luldren, did not go far enough 
to impart to jis Ihmc the thomnghly j»racticul character in the 
matter of sexnal lelations that gi\e»i a jiecnliar piquancy lo the 
iwetry of th** troubndoun If lu» took the form id his ninzom from 
Provence, as he took the toiui of liis oimf/i from Swily, in the 
sobatance of both he ran more eioseI\ to t'mo da Pistoja, whoae 
tSelvaggia, tjguratiie of l)i‘aut\ and \iitue, destTvea homnirable 
mention, del bel nunier' aw/,' uheie Ih'atnce, I^aura and 
Piammetta ate n‘iueiuliei«d The Miluh ticn td volnptiioua long- 
ing. introiluceil into the literatuie ut tlie South of Kuro|r hv 
the alread\ having cr>stallNe<l into (^>n\entiomil allegorv 
and inelaplior when their hnlhant effeeth m qmdm and i//r<ilijr, 
in the vunca^htlm atal znjfth of Moshm Spain,® uere iniitat(>d 
for the benefit of coaise-giained con-.ti!ijtiom*, incarwihle of con 
cord with the delicateh «!triiiig ^ellsuonsno^^ of Omint.il fibre 
the nicely fastidious plat with so„,.ri and meaning m veriwi 
exj/resxion, to meet the cMgencies of \rohie metre and rime 
became a tedioiish ins,pj,l uitl, w«*rds. in the hands 

w Fetrarca himseJt. wlu> uearus of such to\mc • Ultra 
huro I aura, et.- Hul M ,t I.. 

and to hi* exouI|Mti.m tluit I..- rtiMnhil hm lt,mr oh « li«ht m 
d fipnt, hH volgan taniut, on which he H|ient or nns-xpenf hi* 

Ilf *Suncito 10 in 

y Kybodo «l Cmum. at iIm. r«iiit i,f Mohimmil ol tfotMiB 

Ilm SoMdih, Xinit tit tlmfri*, aftn tho br^alona tin ot ihr Waiteni CMlinlulA 

pnb^ fivonr, though none of kiu many meemom m thin kind of portic own* 

JwIiillMtion**^ ***“”*** ***” or rhyUnnicil flow of 
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yottUifut estertkAi,' basing his claims to the admiratkm of pos- 
terity on bis much moors learned and tduminoos Latin works, 
paiticttlariy on his eiso Africa, commeiaed at Yanclose in 1838. 
And posterity might have oonenrred in his opinion, which was 
that of his own generation and the following too, if the growth 
of the Italion language, after its birth as a vehicle of soul-stirring 
thought in the Dhina Commedia, had not spread the fame of 
il Pcirarra voigare at the cicpense of il Peirarca in latino. 

The latter it was who, in the solitude of Vauclusc, received 
on one day, about the third hour an invitation from the Eoman 
Senate to come and be crowned |xict laureate at the ('apitol, and, 
about the tenth hour, another from the T'niversity of Paris. He 
did not hesitate which to picfer, and tlio “reward of merit” 
received on Raster Day, April 8th, 1811, must have been some 
("onsolation for his {xiignant r«*gret that Destiny, with a churlish 
lack of diKTinuoation, had failed to make him see the light of 
day in tlie Augustan age as a worthy conteinixirar> of Virgil and 
Horace, not to sjieak of other men of renown m the world of 
letters with whom he held imaginary inten^ourse. Vet, notwitli- 
standing the pitying verdict of the young Venetian gallants, wlio 
called liim daitrro Inwmo da ben* ma ignoranie, which erm- 
dehcension roused him to the inv<»ctiTe (contained m his treatise 
Dv Sui Ipstuc it Muitorum Mwrum Ignmantta, 1360, his nimbus 
ns a s(*h(ilar and a philosopher was a finer oniament in the eyes 
of Ills friends than his caf>itoIine laurels, e\en if they knew that 
his classic diet never included much of the milk of Greek letters. 
Thche friends he mdected from among his admirers, pieferring the 
intellectually lusignihcaut who fund most readily the tribute of 
praise which his vanity demanded, and submitted most willingly 
to his mental suiwrionty, Irrcverci^t research has somewhat 
ruthlessly dissected Petnirca's imdives. It has found out that 
also in worldly matters, apart frtmi friendship, he was not cpiite 
HO disinterest^ as he wished to ap|M\ir: that confessions of the 
kind contained in his advice to an intimate, whom he exhorted 
to follow the few instead <»f the vulgar ciowd,* {xtssesseil little 
more than a rlietoncal value. And that only hi-- devnti<»n to Laura 
made him always and always return to his idyllic retreat at 
Vaucluse in the vicinity of “tlie nest of treaNUi” in “avaricious 
Babylon ” ' is a charitable Udief hardly horiii* out by the facts, 
liike hundn^s of others, he felt attracted to the sun (»f Papal 
favour, and his exas|)eration with Avignon |x)ints to many an 
iinsuccesaful solicitation for prefenuent. All this sounds pretty 

ll) ittrum \iit . .1 

(8) 67 in I'lM . 
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unkind ; but we have it even on the authority of some of hie 
oounirymeii that Petrarca wae a zealoue hunter of benefioee and 
profitable digpitiee. 

As to his methods in selecting his friends, we may aigue that 
the charge of inferior mentality certainly cannot be anatained 
against Boccaccio, who revered him almost as a saint, proclaimed 
him to be a veritable shrine of truth, omaineni and joy of virtue, 
[lattern of catholic holiness, pious, devout and modest.' And as 
to hib jealousy of 8ii|)orior intellect, it was Bmraccio who tried 
incessantly to make liim honour the great Florentine to wliom he 
owed such a large debt in bis literary education, the magnitude 
of which can trace especially in his earlier poetry. Becent 
criti(*8 s|ieidc of his boiindlchh, im*preoKihle. with the whole texture 
of Ills being intertwined, vanity. It made him aspire to fame, 
not on1> as a man of letterM, hut alho us a man of' the world in 
the most compn'hensive sc'nse of the word It gave him no rest 
anywhere at any time. Vauehi^e, whu'h he calls his Boine. his 
.\thens. his fatherland, the residenre of his blossoming and green 
age,* wa«* in reality hut his woikshop wheie he m<»uld«>d and 
faalnoned the ideas garnered on his travels between the aiitiiinii 
of 1«1*37 and May, 1*^5^, when he left foi goial the cliarming hilK 
where the beautiful radiance was lK>rn which kept his i^yes full 
of desire and glad for the time it pleased hea\i*n, then sad and 
wet with tears.' While there and scarceh in keefiing with these* 
sentiments he wrote so ckK|uenti\ a!>oiit at m) great length, which 
gave him his best title to }NipiiLir esteem as hainiilated in Barthe's 
line, Vingl awt i/ fui hrurrux du nnd bonhmr /i^wnttr, nothing 
hap|N*ned in the w^irld of lettei** and |N)|iticK l>ut he had his part 
in it- Xo fv*hol«ir or jwt, before or after, lias btw entrusted 
with ho many diplomatic nii*«siot,K of m» niticli ronM*<|uence t<i 
so man> mighty prdentates and rulers of men : the Kiiif>err»r of 
(leniiany, the King of France, the Stuiute of Venire and seveial 
independent Italian princ<*s This |ioliticnl activity made him 
the most perfect imrror of his age, to <|uofe one of his later 
iwnegyrists,^ whose work, rn Ami dr P^trarqur, is not the least 
remarkable among the many published during the last decades 
to bring additional clearness in the t hiar’ oHruro of that quaai- 
confeasion, !)e Secreto Cmfiictu Curarum Swirum, the princifial 
title of which, f)e Cantrmptu Mundi, sounds more like self-deceit 
than an attempt at practising the commended virtue of looking 
the truth straight in the face. Inculcating the leaaon to others, 
Petrarca may have had a foreboding of the im|ieriiDcnt meddling 

(1) De Genrdogia Drarum 

(2) Sonelte 47 in Mttfif. (3) Sonrtto SO m Sfwtt, 

(4) Henri Cnrhiii in the intrmliictien In hi* edtiinn ut the lettere of Fmiicnefn 
da Nclio Binarci. 
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in his own case of aathors of a diflferent stamp, digging into ^ 
authentio records and often far beside them, to make astonishing 
discoveries on which to build still morw startling theories, set 
forth in volume upon volume as indubitable facts. 

Whatever they prpve or disprove regarding Petrarca’s relations 
to a spiritual, in corpore wholly imaginary, or a very tangible, 
mmM or unmarried Laura, this we know from his corre- 
spondence that, soon after the receipt at Verona, May 19th, 1848, 
of the letter informing him of what had happened at Avignon 
on Uie 6th of the previous month, he resolved in future to abstain 
from woman's soc^ioty.* ITe believcHl that he had conquered tlie 
flesh in ren\yect to temptations of the sort, by philosophic rumina- 
tions which, doubtless, clinched his riMolutioii the more strongly 
since he was not so young as Ite iiM^d to he ; Hfe flees and does 
not stop for an hour, and death comes behind ^^ith large strides.* 
.\geiiig early, it weined wise to seek {s^ace, or at least a truce 
in the long c*ontest,* ever to remain mindful of that sun which 
points out the right way to pnK'e<*d to heaven uith glorious gait.* 
The idealisiHl i^issiou of the ^luet -lover l>ecoming more and more 
purified, it, perhaps, soine\\hat rarefied in its progress through 
llu' siie(*ehhive stages marked by the pan jmjssu uith the 

extinction of the carnal apiietitc to which his son (iiovanni and 
his daughter Frarices(*a owetl their existenee, one other affection 
gn'w, on the cHintrary, with his \ears, that, namely, for his 
library. It must ho eoiihidored a token of singular regard and 
of ph'aMant reiiiinis(*ences of hit* htay in the liouhe of Arri^o Molin 
oil the Iliva dogh Sidiiavoni tliat. lM‘ing at Padua, in 1862, and 
pro|X)sing to return to VauchiNC, an iiiteiitioii never carried out, 
ho decided to prewnt his Imoks to the Pepuhlic «if Venice. A 
touching though iintrui^twuirthy traditugi makes him fall asleep, 
going to rest eternal in hi** villa at .Xrcpia, bent o\er one of his 
pHVKiiis folios, while another Itical tnidition. no lesb chaiiiiiiig, 
tniikeH III! the laurels of the region die in the eoiirt*e of the severe 
winter which follow < hI hiw death. 

Arqiia and the delightful little count ry-house, plain and pleas- 
ing, notwitlistanding its horrid iniira) fiaiiitings which aggravate 
the coarse appeal to the museum mania of the cheap excursionist ! 
And the quiet little study beside the little lu'dronin, and the 
fountain that illustrates so well the Poet's fondiiesa for the nemnd 
of running water : — 

F<»iih niiincn lyin|*liss. piiis hoii|ie^, sdors 

t'lido bihons mdnit diifiiii r<*lnirchs Deo. 

(t) Lrtlw to hi» brother OhrrMrdo, dstrd Juno llih, 1368, J^orinu FamOimnm, 
s., 3. (8) S'«iitolto 4 In .Vorro, 

(3) SUnoito 48 in Miofit. <4) Sonotto 38 in .Varfr, 
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And the Poet’s tomb in front of the village ^urch : Frtjii# 
Francuci lapis hie iegit ossa Petrarce. . - . ! And the lugnhnous 
stories of its baring been broken into hy a certain Tommasso 
MartinelU of I'ortogruaru to steal an arm or so much as might 
satisfy the enthusiastic admiration of Florcntia the beautiful » a 
sacrilege even worse than the desecration of Ijanra s grave as 
an incident of the wave of revolutionary destruction rolling over 
Provence, more than a century and a half later . . . ! These 
things are not nice to think of when looking at the surging 
streamlet that prompted to so many comparisons with the limpid, 
living source of the sweet and hitter the tired-out body which 
rests* in th», repeatedly opeiUMl and examined sarc^phage at 
Anpia, fed iiijon.* Rather let us try to c»btain a mental imago 
of him who, in the strain of a much earlier Arab companion of 
the plaintive song, would have the world helic\o that no one ever 
loved as ho. Finding dchcioiis excitemont in his lady's chilly 
demeanour while jet she was alive, hi*' ardent desire Milidiiing 
his inner self and allowing him nothing hut the rind’: mid nfter- 
wanls in his bereavement through her d<*ath. he (d<»^es the volume 
he has been poring over since rising aUuit midnight not to lose 
the felicioiis hours of early inoriiing/ and si^ts out to roam with 
the light of <lawn o\cr the hills and in the \alley. full fd 
nooks and comers fit to rccei\e his e(»nfiden(*i‘s and ronceal In'* 
sighs,’ dark<anrl shudj |ilaec*«, {iiopitioiH to hifter-sweel delight.* 
. . . Tt is all verj' fineh e\|»reS‘^‘d, hut we are inclined to agree 
with Sismondi^ that for much grief there is a marvelioii" 
ainoiint of ingenuity and clever turning ot phru'^es. 

In completing the |nc1iire it will gi\e s«»ine relief to diM*ard 
the Rtnie for the epistolary iiiforinatirui left, and re-coiiduet the 
recluse from his morning walk to Ins modest dwelling with two 
little gardens near the ptihlir road, to the right yn arriving in 
the village,^ when* the two ridges that enclose the Sorgiie leave 
an open space for building and niltiviition. In his casetfa ffper- 
the Hite of which is now (K*ciipjed hy a pa|M*r-inin. Petrarca 
led a most frugal lile, suffering ills which also beset commoner 
nu^rtals. So, for instance, he had to face the eternal servant 

0) In a very iii<oin|ilete etate. For the prceentetum of a rib to PlidiM. tn 
1843. its mt«*ratMn U> the wrcirphage at Arqua tiy order of Um Auitriu 
Oovernmeni. iii 1855, aikl further nuinipulftttnns of IVlmrcu'e rmwimi, ate 
Cf. Caiitftriiii. /.e tit /'raeeMro Ptfntrw, Sinilvt Istropnltpgieo. 

(2) Sfiiietto 113 in I'l/u 

(3) Canaone 1 in Vtta 

14) huncito 197 in Vita 

(6) Sonetlo 12 in Mortf 

(6) Soneifeo 13 in .V^rre 

17) f}€ la Ltfiirafurr Hh .ViWi de | . |0 

(8) Jfemm FamUwrtm, 111., 22. 
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question. The domeslicH that formed his hooseholdi ministering 
to hia wantH in Avignon, refused to follow him into his idyllic 
solitudoi which for them meant exile fronfthe diversionB’ incident 
to the great state of the Paiial .Court. But his wants in his 
adopted character of Bolivagun being few, he succeeded in attach- 
ing to his service a worthy couple referred to with a humoristic 
touch in letters to his intimates. Not to mention a dog, there 
were then, for sole company, a rustic menial, a sort of aquatic 
animal, bred by the spring that wrests its life from the rock; 
and the aquatic animal's helpmate, of terrifjang aspect, scorched 
like the deserlH of Jjibya and Ethiopia, such that, if Helen had 
resembled her, Troy would still l>e standing ; both very aealous 
and always busy and dcvotcnl as devotion itself. . . 

The golden chariot in tlu* sky docdining on its western course, 
.still stronger a flavour of the human element than peri'ades those 
meinorieb of the PucjiV domestic aifairh, iutrcKluces itself to dis- 
turb my reverie. A couple of sweethearts approach, some Bosa 
or Adele Bupti.stiiie with her Aniiand or Haymuiid, manifestly 
united in more fleshly bonds than could be owned by the chastely 
Inirning flame in Vita di Madmm Laura. Huther than play the 
fdtdiviix froisti mr 1 rise to go, starting on iiiy way hack to the 
village, withstanding the ullun'iiietits of the hospitable bovrers 
an/ .Vaiadr^ dc J‘ttrarguf, aux Aijap*» iliatupttrcs, and other 
places of that kind. |»assjiig the indis}HfU6able Ixiotlis with sou- 
venirs and picture jiostcards for sale, and the 1 trage des Auton 
\\ hen*, happiiv , a term is to the encniachments of the motor car 
oil this classie soil. Though glaring advertisements of Absinfhr 
/ifrorr< may further distress the pilgrim's soul, it a matter 
for (Congratulation that Vauchise does not boast a “museum" 
to pn»st»rve for dutiful worship relics like the rickety anuehair 
and the stu(T(‘d i‘at at Arqua. No attempt to attract, by means 
of more or less genuine keepsakes and tattered personal effects, 
the tourist uiuh^iuhmoih of the meaning of the messages conveyed 
by the nu^k casting out her waters, ever expressive of the vision 
of heaven and eaifh commingling in beauty and brilliancy.^ 
Neither does tiic Nuiiewhat iiicongnioiis nieiiiorative column in 
the /Vdcc olitriide itsidf, not even when the public crier takes 
his stand at its bast*, blowing his horn, calling attention to a 
(*oiiimiiiiication he has to make as the mouthpiece of local 
f authority. Nor is the stranger worrited by guides fawning on 
him, paying homage, for a consideration, to hia supposed or real 
historical and literary attainments, while dogging his footsteps 
or waiting for his reappearance after lunch at the sign of 

(1) Hrfitm Fimdwrum, XIX. . S. »im1 Ktrurn Hmtiium, IX . 2 

(2) smifitu 197 ill IVtf. 
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Pdtrarque et Laure, A» a matter of fact, the villagers' notions 
ocmceming that illostrioos pair seem excessively crude and'heidly 
go beyond the echoes Sf the celebratiou in 1904 when, on the 
spur of the moment, a pilgrimage was undertaken to ta /ontutne ; 
and the fHibres, after much oratory, drank to *'divine poetry, 
the halo of thought ’* ; and Fr^ddric Mistral ^ set the inflammable 
banqueters wholly on Are aith his glowing words in honour of 
the immortal Poet, whose glorificatbn in that company meant, 
and rightly meant, a glorification of Provencal love and song, 
his tenderly worded devotion in life and death appealing especi- 
ally to the dark-eyed eharmeuses of the Midi there present ; and 
the jcux fiaraum could not uotnmence before Mistral's ribrante 
iMprovitation had been responded to by still more oratory, bqiind- 
iug iinpetuoa8l\ like the waters of the fountain itself, enthusiasm 
reaching its climax in the cries : Tire Laure! riri* PHrurque! 
Vive la Provence! Vire V Italic! 

The ruins of the castle of Cabassole, iii^rclied on its rock, 
looking down on the village and the valley, are an excellent 
retreat for cogitation, for the striking of the balance, aci*ordtng 
to individual light and temiieraiuent. of that full and ialiorioiis 
life, a great part of which was lived, six centuries ago, w'here even 
now. after so much transmutation, the last rays of the imrtiiig 
sun smile, as then they did. on flower-strWn hill hIoiwh. before 
night draws its veil between Sorga and Drueii/a. Here the rest- 
less wanderer sought repose to fashion his itnpressiuns, gathered 
far and wide, into the eloquent word that yet liears good fruit, 
better than the mighty deedt< of contemporary mailed fists guided 
by crowed and mitred heads. The htundjioint he took uas that 
of the intellectual urintocrat and his unsliakeii fidelity to his 
beloved salitude, in quw»8t of literary recreation between his, 
travels and relaxation from worldly pursuits, first at Vuiieliise* 
ami later at Arqua, when the time apprcMcheil for his final 
journey.* is explained by Ins reference to Scipk> Africautis. in 
{xipular estimation reduced, ho says, to the rank of quite a common 
person, thanks to daily and amniant intercourse with the citixens 
of Kome— familiarity breeds contempt; and wbat then had one 
to expect who was no Scipio and did nut move among Homans? * 
With due acknowledgment of his admiration for Latiuni and 
Gree^, his enthusiasm for antiquity, his exc^ing merit in 
reriving the classic sjnrit as the great usher of the iienaissanee : 
with due consideration of the results of latest research regarding 
his labours and aspirations, no better characterisation of Petrarca 

(1) 8im. alw! dspsiisd from tMr midat • Mairh 2Sth, 1914 
< 4 ; Kfigtifta ad Poattroa. 

(3) Mewum Pamihamm, XV.. 4, 8 • 

(4) iferiin .Vcatfimii. VI., 8. 
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iiM y0t been piopouiided than that oontainfid in ifienre da Nolhac's 
fdnnola : le premier homme modeme. He was the oonnectuig- 
link between the old and the new dispeAatkm in letters and 
whidh he defined, generally speaking, as virtue and truth.* With 
respect to bis poetic diversions in lingua volgare, the lUme, there 
is the dream of a high tads never achieved or achievable, which ' 
makes even a short visit to tlie scene of his exertions an action 
'that opens the road to spiritual rewkrd in mental progress, a 
thawdb, if one may borrow this expression from the terminology 
of Moslim saint-worship. And in another sense tlie Horga in 
the Val'Chiusa partakes of the essence of the sources in the 
enchanted island Tasso tells us of,* a conceit elaborated from the 

words of the earlier Foci himself : — 

• 

Fiior tiitti 1 iiostri lidi, 

Nfir fsmofir dt Fortuna, 

Due lonti lia : oh] dfll* una 

Boo. iiifir* ridend'i; e olii dtdP altra, M*aiiipM.* 

* .1. F. SrHEI.Tr.MA. 

(]} XU.. 2. 

(2) Im (rirutal^mme Lth^raiu, (‘auUi 14. ff 
0) t'afiBona 14 lb TiM 
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THE AKT or MOVIXO rUTl HES. 

What ib the s|>ecial attructiun ol muiuig pictures? Why have 
some twenty millions of jKHipIc contracted the habit of sitting 
for several liours in u ‘ eineuia ’* eaidi week? From the |x>8ition 
of a superior |x*n]i\-gafl the cinematograph exhibitions have 
grc»wn into a leading iiidustry. It ib buid to be tlie fifth largest 
industry in the Liuteil Stateb. We art* e\eti on the verge of a 
big ooiiimeicia] war, in \^l 1 leh Hntish exhibitors are determined 
to fight \Oml looks like an Auieriean attem|>t to corner the 
cinema theatres in this country. One cannot huiie in a short 
article to trover the whole of cinematographic actmties.^iit 1 will 
try to examme some ot the qiu'stions which the new jndustry 
suggests, and, more es[)eciall\. to endeavour to la\ down some 
U'fthetie standanls of this mw ait for art, in a smst', it is. 

I. 

The popularit> ui the ciueiiia theatre us a place ot recreation 
is easily undeisto(»<i I'lie price of adiiiissioti is cimi|iaratively 
cheap. Even in u West End (‘iiieinu theatre you can [lurchase 
a ticket for one ot the .si*ats at a \ery riiiMlerute figure. I'heii 
the cinema is conifurtuble and rest! ill, and you may smoke. 
And, in addition to tht* |>ieturei«. there ib a continuoiis stream of 
music, ditferiug in value according to the class of the theatre. 
In many there are qiiitf decent little orchestras, and you may 
hear in the course of the^ivemng a stdection from *' Ijoiiise," a 
movement of a iftH*tho>en s>mphony, an arrangement of 
Wagner’s /Veia/ieJ, together with tlu* latest nmsical comedy 
siiccesseb and jazx tunes. The whole enteitainmeiit, taking place 
ill semi-darkness, has a curious, hypnotic etiect. It engages the 
mind agreeably. Without ilematiding any s|)e<'ial mental effort 
for their appreciation, the music and the fMciures ket*p the brain 
in a htate of gentle stimulation. In a Hritish film I recAmtIy 
saw a much harasK*<l hem was rccominended liy a nerve h|ie(*ia]ist 
to visit a cinema theatre, and the sficcialist himself was evidently 
in the habit of following his own advice. Hut that hypnotic calm, 
produced by the music and thi* bewildering rapidity of the 
pictures, is not the chi«*f n*ason for the pofiularity of the cine- 
matograph. It has fifjened a new W4>rld to those wrbo do not 
read or who cannot afford to go to n theatre excerpt in diaeomfort. 
and it has ofieiied a different w'orld. We hear a great deal of the 
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• iafloHMM of tlM isiiMiM, Mooflialfy « Ko doubt 

in tho aariy dnyo ot ilw indnatiy dUHqr nbjootioiiable filma •wen 
'Bhoiwn, and even in this day them tt« too many finite and 
mordora, but to aingla out a film of that kind and to employ it as 
a piiee de coHvktion toe the condemnation of the cinemato- 
gtaidi aa a whole ia abanrd. Of a man, however eminent be may 
bp, who uaea that alignment it need only be aaid tint be cannot 
bie otmTCTBunt with hia aubjeet. Apart altogether from the nature 
of the Btoriea told by the moving pksturea, the oinematogtaph 
enablea ita patrana fo 

tturvry niAnkiiui Irnm Cliina io Petu; 

Hotiuirk each anaiotii tml, each eager atrifo. 

And watoh the boey aeeDei of crowded life. 

Without (mtciiding to do more than tell a htory, many a film 
liatv great educatioiial value. As a direct educational iiiediutn tlie 
cineinatograph liua not yet conic into itn own. H for no oilier 
reason it should have a remarkable future. As a medium fix 
proiNiganda its powers give one fiatiso. The iicwsiiaper is 
irif'fft^iual comiNircd witli it. But this aspect of the cineniuto- 
;rraj»li is obvious. Wliat is not generally recognised, especially 
by thoKe of us wlio have given our hres to literature, drama, 
‘'music, and the plastic arts, is that the cinematograph Is itself an 
Srt, vith it*t own a*®11ielic could we but formulate it. The pro- 
ducers 4 »f films are very clover and able men, but they have not 
had the leiauro or the desire to think theoretically of the art they 
practiM*. ('ulti\nted men w1k» might have lieliied tlioni have 
sUkhI aside in the easy attitude of scorn. Americans, being a 
practical jKOple not jet atrophied h> traditions, have rccognis^l 
the inifKirtance of the “sctccii ” because it lias shown it is 
financially ini|Hirtiint. They are gradually buying up the best 
brains they can find for the work. Xoxclisth. dramatists, and 
artists are presst*«l into the si^rvice of the American filni-pttHlucers. 
Oiir British firms, severely handicapjieil by five .years of w'ar, ai^ 
gradually following the example of .\merica But, with all this 
activity, the artistic side of the cinematograph is in a state of 
chaos. 

n. 


It cannot very well be otherwise and is the natural outcome 
of the oriipn and development of the moving pictures. Th<^ 
came into being as ilie result of the discovery that photography 
could mvml action. Tliot discovery soon had a ctiramcrcial value. 
The public, it was found, was interested in seeing tliese moving 
trictures. Orsdually the jnetofes were iniiinected by a story. 
Then the story lavame the chief tiling. At first the programmes 
VOL. cvi. M.fi. Q 
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of cmema theatres had variety as their note. A niimbar of dborl 
films were shown. As the powers of the oinematograph as a« 
story-teller were xealiscl this variety of programme was dis- 
carded. Every cinema theatre now shows at least one long five- 
reel film (about one hour and a quarter in time measuremmit). 
Films are now made lu six parts or reels, and even longer. By 
the use of two machines the pictures are projected on the screen 
without a break. 

-When it was found that the film-lover demanded [Acture-stories 
the supply had to be made. N'aturally, the producer of films 
looked to diaiua and to the novel at* his inspiration. He coula 
not be e.\prcted suddenly to formulate a new art. His patrons 
were satisfied and that was all that mattered. It may be 
imagined that as e\ery cinema theatre m every country changes 
its programme weekly, the prodneerb of filiub are hard jmt to it 
to maintain the supp1>, and therefore they cannot be jui»tl\ 
blamed for the poor quality of mau> of the hlm-storiett. To ..'ke 
them out, the film-pixiducer indulgcb in much padding. For 
instance, if the hero is huddenly called up on the telephone hy 
the heroine, yfiu not only bee hei speaking into the 'phone, hut 
\bu are gneii a picture of the hero receiving the luebbogo and 
replying Then \mi watch him ring lor hi^ hat and coat, leave 
the room, walk downstuiie and, if he he ticb. ciitei liih inotoi-car. 
Tile procchs tuke«« ruthci longei if lie he |sioi, for the camera 
inNiMs on In** walking along a cniwded htieot Then he ih nt*ar]\ 
read> to iairst into the heroine's r<N>in and •^top what viiiaiii\ 
is on foot ; but not quite. For hi*- cai hab to diaw up at the hou«-e. 
the hero has to spnnn out and leave the dinir often (they alwa\s 
do that in \inencan tiliin-t, ring the heroine’s bell, and, nnally 
(if the filiJi-pKKiunT tliiiil^h more iua> Im* omitted), he enter- the 
room. This descTiption has taken me mon* than fi\e minutes 
to wnte The cinematograph would easily do it in thiit\ si-cond- , 
at any rate, as quickly as the action would take: Inil, nil the 
same, it is fiadding. and wearisome imdding. That is the elTei*! 
of the idea that a film of a story must he long. There is a notion 
that it must bear some relation to a novel or a play, whereas the 
film is a very different medium of exprebsion. , 

The camera 8how^ j^oii things that are siipposeil to have 
hap|>cned. Every M*hoo1lK>y knows that sight is one of the 
(jiiickest of physical actions. The camera is as quick as sight. 
Practically, a cinematograph so exaggerates the cpiickneMi of 
action that actors in a film have to do everything at n slightiv 
slower tempo than they would in real life. But that does not 
make very much difference. Now, a novelist may write a whole 
chapter descTibing the appearance and daily life of his heroine. 
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The ouuen would do it in leaB than five minutes. The house in 
which she IWes. the country round it, her father and mother and 
sisters, brothers, cousins and aunts diuld be' introduced in that 
time. Quite an elaborate series of foctures can be indnded in 
one reel of film, taking fifteen minutes to show on the screen. 
This quickness of sight as a reader of stories has not been properly 
taken into account. As the film cannot enter into the psycho- 
logical analysis, the maker of films is rather at a loose end to 
pad out his picture-story, rsychological suggestion is not impos- 
sible on the screen, provided the player is an actor of ability and 
the producer can select the action necessary to illustrate charaeter. 
In these days of clever photography it is quite possible, and has 
been done, to adumbrate a character's thoughts on the same 
picture that shoas him thinking. This side of the cinemato- 
graph will no doubt be devcioiied in the future. The old-fashioned 
method a us to switch oif the main story and show a series of 
pictures of some past action. That is greatly in favour with the 
isroducer who desires to |Kid <iut his tale. 

111 . 

I ha\c lalioiired thus |iuint btvaiise it is one of the effects of 
the fH»aer ol the cincinutograph not having been fully iinder- 
Tiie telling <»f stories by moving juctiires has been based 
on the telling of stories by words and by words and action com- 
bined, f.c'., hy drama. The cinema togiaph has nothing to do 
with aords. It is jKissible to tell u complete and elalwate story 
on the screen aithisit using a single aonl iii explanation of it. 
Onl} the iiumen of the ellHracler^ should be neeessar}'. At present 
there ure a hat are calleil **sulMitU*H,*' elaborate explanations 
tiiniu’ii on the screen and often \ery badly written. Charlie 
Chaplin, a ho is not 4iiil\ one of the a’urld's greatest iiosbessions 
in hiinioiir hut also a most puinstukiiig artist, has expressed the 
ideal that moving pictures should tell their tale without ‘'sub- 
titles " ; and ho is right. The real aim of the cinematograph is 
not to ivtl a tale, hut to show one. Pictures in action are its 
inodimn of expreshion. They may and do suggest words, but the 
Kfiectator must make them for him«Hdf. A novel, on the otlicr 
hand, may suggest pietiires hy means of monies— just the op)x>site 
of the cinematograph < - but that de|iend8 ou the imagination of 
the reader. Dmnui gives you iKith pictures and words, but then 
it lacks the power of explanation of the novel and the cinemato- 
graph, and is feneed nnind by all kinds of difficulties of time and 
KtMUT. I d<» not mean to suggest, of course, that a screen story 
niiist newssurily be short, but it is obvious that its tale can 
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be told maoh qiiiokar then on tibe stag6» lor e lerge |Wrt ni e 
pley ie practically devoted to eaplaMtiona and praparatioOt 
matteiB which can be fliMied on the acrsen in a aeconda. 
Therefore, fiiaohprodneara abould not make a caaldron tradition 
of length. If the exhibitor (the man who actually nma a cinema 
theatre) inaiata on a certain length, then the producer ahould be 
careful that hia padding ia not of the aenaeleaB kind I have 
deacribed. 

Aa a matter of fact, moat hitna auffor from a ourioua want of 
proportkai. All kiiida of unneceaaary actions are fdiown us on 
the acreen, but the imiiortant criaca of a story are iMUwed over too 
quickly. Ap a scene, liowc*ver important, has to be PlM>wn by 
action only, so that it ih apt to«be over more quickly than it 
would be in reaUlifo, the prodiu*er liaa a difficult tKroblem to solve. 
If be is dctennined in show you the hero and heroine motoring 
to an atttugriatioii, and all that hap|ioiiB to their cars while they 
are doing it, ho is iio<*eRKartly upt^etting the emotional propor- 
tion of his film The motor ride, which may not lie necespary 
to the emotional drama of hi^ story, will ociitully take longer than 
the very important M:cue between the hero and heroine when 
they do meet. Ihit if he iiroiwtiona ever} thing elw by the 
length of that scene, he must either prolong the Hcenc itwdf or 
he must cut down the action which leads to it. Tn the latter case 
a very short film would lio the rpRult; in the former aonie new 
methcKi of prokmging the crises of drama iiiiist be invotttod. The 
cinematograpii must not rely, as it does, on oeliiality if it mean** 
to enter the realm of art. Tt must se1ef*t and eomhine, and to 
do this it must adopt nome kind of artiptic* eimvenltion. Tlie 
drama ia entirely a matter of artistic eonventions ; ho are {minting 
and arulptiire; and hi. in riaiu rt*s|)r*ctp, ip ttu* novel. 


IV. 

At present the film firetondp that it is showing >viu actual pluito- 
graphs of actual charactcis and event p. To Home extent that has 
been its strength. A novel deseribcp; the camera depieta. T 
would not have film-prndiicerR thoiigfatleasly cast away this pow*er, 
hut it must l)e enrefiilly kept in its place. At present the film- 
producer is obscsmsl by the origin of moving pictures, and there 
ia still a universal tendency to look on a film-story as merely a 
suggestion for an interesting series of moving pictures. In these 
pictures the background often swamps the stoiy. That is all 
very well in a series of pictures of which the main object is to 
throw on the screen *^bnsy scenes of crowded life.” The dnemato- 
‘graph has unlimited ismsibilities in the direction of what are 
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eaXkA “travel ** piotaeae. The Aunooe Amim§ tfte OmnOeb in a 
case in point. But aa aoon aa the oamm aeeka to dapiet a drama 
of human emotion it muat, it it it to m an art» aelect and com- 
bine ita action ao that the dmma la told with the greateat amouiit 
of effect. To throw on the acieen the action of the atory in the 
crude, aa if it were a tranaDiiption firom life, ia an artiatic 
miatake. fkune auperior people doubt the pomibility of the 
aoreen aa an artiatic medium. Moving picturea have not the 
intrinbic artiatic value that a fine piece of literature, or a beautiful 
painting, or a well-written and well-conatnicted drama haa. But 
that ia not quite true. Some of the photographa I have aeen on 
the acreen Imve intrinaic beauty, and they can be given a greater 
and stranger beauty by imaginative aeleotion and lighting. 
Recently T aaw a film with the misleading title of A Trip to 
Jl/cra, whicli aiiggeata farce. It waa not farce at all, for, apart 
from the wonderful photography describing the iNumge of an 
airahip tlirmigh the air, the life in Mant had been conceived with 
a touch of |ioetry, and the pictnrea showing it had much beauty 
of ooiireption and ezc^cutton. Then aa to the power of the 
cinematograph to arouae omotiona there cannot be two opinions. 
Aa n dramatic critic I have seen cver>' play proilnccd in London 
for the last eighteen yearx, and I have been a constant playgoer 
for a much longer t»crkKl, and T Imldly state that the cinemato- 
graph is not behind the stage in arousing emotion. Tn some 
reHpei*ts it la loss artificial — a stattmient for which T will give 
reasons later. To give fnll expression to this emotional power, 
hoaevcr, the cinematograph must have its own artistic conven- 
tions. 

V. 

The first of those conventiona must \h* some means by which 
oxpianabtry uords are elimiimted as far as ixiasible, and some 
way of obviating the absence <if simkh*)! in the liig dramatic cijses, 
which, again, must he so elaborately treated that the proportion 
of the story is niaintoineii. How is this to lie done? I would 
Imldly begin by casting out the semblani'e of speech. The 
cinematograph gives ns silent drama. It is practically a wordless 
play. On the stage L*Rnfanf Pro^iguc has shown ns what can 
be done in that direction. The original French company did not 
pretend to speak. * They made facdal exiiression and geatnre 
artioulato. There was. of course, «the help of music. All this the 
cinematograph can do. At present the oharactera in a film open 
and shut their mtmths aa if s|HNiking. and evidently they do not 
always speak the words thrown on the screen. Their pretence 
of talking is irritating. It immediately expoaea a weatoeaa of 
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tibe Bcreen-drama. when we should be made to target its 
tio&a. Instead oi foundlnfr the sofeen-^lramae on actuality in this 
respect ne shonld boldly snbutitute an artistic convention far 
speech. We shonld fall back on the very essence of the cinemato- 
graph, the power of depicting actum without tlic stage limitation 
of time and sivice The action to he depicted in a great dramatic 
crisis would not he only physical, but spiritual action as well, and 
the medium of expiesMon of this spiritual diaina is nothing more 
OT le*w than acting 

VI 

Film-acting is a \eiv subtle «iit difit iing in iiian\ res|iect«( from 
«»tage-acting A pla>er in a tbeatic has to condition hm art by 
the di-tance the audit lue is liom bun Tb«* hlin-pla\er, t»n the 
other hand quitr close to the caiiiina iii those pictures which 
are not nieiel> landscapes am! inttiiors with tigureh The photo 
graph when ]»iojected on the is %a*»tl\ magnified The 

faintC’^t twitching of the hp- c m he sec n ipute plainly Mso 
it IS possible to touch up negitnc*- mi that expression m mtensi- 
fied The stage placer ha** an iiuitiiite whicli, (o ti great extent 
reactson him ; the hlm-plavei ac'ts without s|H*etatois The absence 
of the %oice as a medium of expression is n great loss to the 
film-pituer , hut on tin* othei Inml lie is free from the jmrahsing 
fcnsation that his acting is not “getting o\er“ the footlights 
Althouglua iilin-aetoi has to leani liow to earr\ himself, how to 
make bis gestures illustiate hi-i thought ind feeling, and nho\e 
all. how to keep thehc movenunts to a fciwpo cnnsideiahiv slowei 
than normal (for the cuneniatogiaph exaggerates the qiiickneso 
of movement), vet hi'^ fiimr i|mI ami should l>e n itiiralness Onen 
an expressive fare and of chnrse imagination and the neeessar\ 
training of ge«*tiire and the carnets will do the rest 

It Is enrioiis how stage-pla\eis when acting for the screen do 
not seem to understand these c leinentnr\ facts Their movements 
are too quick . they are too lestless and their faoiu! exjaession is 
Film-plavcu's would prohahiv he \c*!\ woodcui on 
the stage The two aits are verj difrerent. but of Kcrc*en-arting 
one can at least sav that it ha** iinhmitcxl powers of expression 
The difficulty is to give full scope to these {towers Being 
dtvoreed from words, a dramatic cnsis irmst necessarih be more 
brief than on the stage Also^it must he sneh a cTisis that words 
are not necessary The film-prodneer lias not quite understood 
that, or perhaps his art is conditioned by the poor standard of 
intelligence in the average lover of the moving pictures Not 
sufficient use is made of an ensemble of acting, the favourite 
device being to “ feature ** a star to the overshadowing of every- 
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006 aIm in the oast. Ton eddont see in a film a well-aostaiined 
fiieoe of actinsr on the part of tevoal q])anoten at one moment. 
Film-makeni m atmoet Wagnerian in their love of duologuea. 
Bnt the chief fault is that the model of d»ma le followed 
Hlavishly. Without the help of dialogue, which can be made to 
mean eo much inoie than the actual eenae of the woids, a dramatic 
f<*ene is whittled doun to its action There is no reason, except 
the idea that a moving picture must be essentially natural, why 
acting in a film-story should not be raised to an intensity and 
j>n>longation which uonld he unnatural on the stage In such 
M'cnes the w<»nl uoiildh lie not only iinneecssarv, but even iin- 
natiiial The action would lie an action of feeling and thought 
iiioiight t«) ii fuller expression than in real life Much more 
elaborate scnianoh vould lie written \t piesent too much 
defiends on the prodiwer’s inspiration, whereas the plavers should 
lin^e \m full iiihtnic tions from the writer of a treneno 

It must be renienibeied tint a sc rt‘en-storv has the advantage 
of continual musical illustration \t present this is verv ciudeh 
done hut Iheie is great sco|ie foi music iii connection with the 

< inematograph * 

The film has nirc'adv made its own coined} or faicc The 
cle%einesM of piixlucers in arranging what arc called "stunts” is 

< \traoidniai\ This has been Imuight to such a pitch that what 
lie |ii i« ti< ilh huileMcpie inclodianias are quite common In these 
films the inifMisMhle is shown to \on as lieing quite probable, and 
^on an at once tliiilled and nmnsed hv it It is in serious, 
enintional film stones that ftiogicss has hc»en slow mainU because 
the indiisti> Of lilt has gtown up so rapidlv 

• 

What will he the fiituic of this nit of telling a stoix by pic- 
tiin s in'*!! Ill ol b\ woids** Tint is a difficult question to answer 
It deiMtids idtinuiteh <iii the |VMiple who go to einema tlioaties 
Then* must a) wins lu* diffeteiit grades of these picture-houses 
just as then ate of theatres, hut the trouble at present is that 
the oiiifunatograph does luit iittiact the most intelligent t>pe of 
people S<»mc owiH*rs ot <incma theatres are doing their best 
to nttiBct u bi*tter iiitello(*tnnl class of film-goer, and film-pro- 
dncerc* an* engaging the lH*st biain** they can find The daih 
Tiess has at last awakened to the importance of the cinemato- 
giaph Tluw IS aetiMt} in e\ery direction, but too inanv film^ 
continue to ht» made that an* inspired In nothing but sttipidit\ 
and hriit{ilit\ The trail of the penny novelette glistens o>er 
their stones It is not that these films are immoral Indeed, 
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they wo not half as inuaonl at tha ivnie aod nuMriod <Mm| 
of comiaeree. Tt is rathor that they faadar io Mw hrw < 
brutality that lurks bencltb what we are pleaaai to oall dviUat 
tiun. Many filuMnakera, especially of our own laee, hare at 
their faces against this ai^l. They are prodneiag olaatti tan 
and healthy pictuns, but at present they are in the ainoii^ 
They are not helped in their aorit by the acomfhl attitada c 
auperior people, who really do not know what the moving pielan 
can do. As to the actual future of the art, when it has pdiifnU 
won Its way to recognition, there can be no doubt. l%e taofa 
nique of pictare-making is improving ever}' day. Many of th 
piotnres I have seen were quite heaiitifui in conception ani 
selection. The technical hide of the cinematograph ia in it 
infancy, comparatiTely speaking. The best braitia of the work 
muet in the end be attracted to an art wliich makes such i 
ponerfii] appeal to demorrarr. The intellectual rulers of man 
kind cannot afford to ignore an art uhich appeals to miltioos am 
speaks a universal language to all the peoples of the world. 

B. A. BsnnusN. 
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Tn ««M wir luw ofttantUy grettly perturbed French Bocaaliem, 
ae it bee perturbed the eooid and poUtieel life ol ‘the 
netidiie. mobUieetion of all the French manhood from 
twenty to forty-aiz yeare of age etopped idl eooisiiatic reomititig 
and propaganda from the beginning ol hoetilitiee. The comidete 
BUpp r c D e ion of political life in 1914 wee etrongly felt by the 
SoeiaUat I’arty, tiM exiatence of which ia indiaadubly linked to 
the political activity of men and women. The murder of Jean 
Jamie by a aami-lonatic acting according to the auggeation of 
reactioneiiea, atill added to theae cauaea of perturbation. 

In the preaence of the invaakai of tlio territory by the German 
aniiiea, a viaible and tangible aymbol of the violenoe worked on 
the habita, cnatoma, willa, in abort, on the liberty of the French 
lieople, the proletarian rlaaa, repreaented by the Soeiahat Party 
and by the General Confederation of Jjabour (Conh^i^ration 
G4n^rale du Travail — C.G.T.t, reaponded by riaing rtt ma$ie 
agaiiiat the invader, thus aetting the dffetue mtionale aa their 
flrat object and letting their idcalietic oiina come laat. 

Rocialiatio aima are outlined in the Conatitution of the Party. 
There it la aaid textually : — 

“Inlernatiunal iiiideratanding and action of the workera: poll* 
tieal and ecomnnical organiaation of the {noletariat in elaae party, 
in order to eonqner the {Mwer and the Mieialiaation of the means 
of proiluetion and exchange — that ia to aay, the tranafomiation 
of the eapitaiiat society into a colieeliyiat «t eommuniat society.” 

Theae an* tlie principh'a on which the Kocialiat I’arty ia founded. 
Its atalf ia recruited apeeially among the wurkera and amall hour* 
geoia (State, town, commercial and iiidnatrial employeea), and a 
tittle among the intellectiiala (prufeaaora of the primary and 
higher education, lawyers, doctors). The party counts but few 
peasants, atthongh propaganda used to be^exereiaed in the peaa< 
entry during the years 1910-1914. In prewar times the party 
numbered 79,000 members; in Septeml^r, 1918, it only num- 
bered 84,000 adherents. In the eourae of the four years of war 
it bad lost mere than that difference, having regained a little 
during the two last years. 

The hasia of the eeganiaatkm of the party is the seetioH, which 
exists in eaeh borough or in each quarter of the densely-peqiled 
towmor •rvondtiiemant. In each department these secthms unite 
in n Departmental Federation. Sometimes two or three depart- 
TOb. on. N.l. «* 
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ments may join in a single Federaiion. This depends on the 
number of the adherents. The Departmental Federations together 
make the National Fedefetion, or Bodaliet Fftrtj. The dinotkni 
of this Socialist organism is decided upon by means of Federal 
and Natiwal Coundla and Congresses. Each section appoints at 
least one delegate, and in one department the union of the dele- 
gates constitute the Fei?eral Councils. The latter meet at fixed 
" dates to decide upon the directives of the federations. The per- 
manent organ is the Federal Secretaryship. The fedcratkms, 
whose members are very numerous, as, for instance, the “FMcra- 
tion de la Seine*' or the '^FMeration du Nord," have a permanent 
committee similar to the Administrative Permanent Commission 
(C.A.P.>, which leads the whole |iarty and is elected every year 
in a Congress, on the basis of proportional representation. Above 
the Federal Councils are the Federal Congresses, which take 
place once a year and are composed of delegates chosen by the 
different seettons. Above these organisations, and leading the 
whole party, are National Councils and Xationai Concresst's (dele- 
gates appointed by the Federations). The first ashoinble once 
every three months and the latter once a >ear, except in extra- 
onlinary cases. The C.A.P. resides m Pans, and its members 
meet once and sonietiiiies several times a \ie<*k. Its exftK'utive 
organ is the National Secretaryship, which directs and loads the 
party. In fact, it is not the only gnmp that has the direction 
of the [uirty. for the Socialist Parliament iir> (Srmip works in the 
same wa\. This latter proiip is eoinpoK'd fd all the deputies cif 
the Jiarty — now about a hundred. The Sixualist Party is not 
represented in the Senate. 

Such is the organisation of the party. One will observe that 
it rests on a solid democrat jg : the adhering mass in govetniiig 
itself by meaiis of the delegates it ap{joints IToi\(*ver, micIi as 
it is. this organisation has a grt*at defect * it |iarliuiiicntaris('s and 
centralises the jwirty a gn^at deal loo much. Kver>'thing is cen- 
tred on l^ris, and in Paris itself everything is centred on the 
C.A.P. and the Parliamentary Group. Part of tlie staff is often 
common to both groups. The result is that a i*crtain riuntlier 
of deputies tend to direct the party, while the f>th«*rh' grf‘ot desire 
is to take their places. In this hureaiicrutic centralisation of the 
party and its excessive imrliumentariNation ue may see the in- 
fluence of the German Social Democracy. The party is partially 
organised on the Gemian model, becauMo the strength of the 
Social Democracy was asserted by the number of its adherents, 
its daily ^pers, and its wealth. 

As I said in my Leftsons of the Woiid War : ''The scaffolding 
ut the party has become so strongly constituted, in the course 
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of yeuni, that it is impossible fdr any newcomer to appear under 
tlie impulse* of circumstances. He must take his place in the 
queue; must enrol himself in one of tie dans which have taken 
charge of the party* and as each individual, in eadh elan, looks 
after the place which lie occupies, he takes good care to hold 
off any individual whom he suspects of standing in his light, or 
of being likely to do so. This is one of the causes of the medio- 
crity of the party staff.” 

The modes of action of the Socialist Party consist in public 
meetings, conferences, tracts and leaflets, jApers and reviews. 
Strictly speaking, the Party iiossoshes only one organ, L'HunuLniUt 
editeil in i^aris. Put theic are other purely Socialistic dailies, 
such as Lv Populoirc, La France Libre, or almost entirely 
Socialistic, as L'Heure, Lv Journal du Pcuple, La V6riU, To 
thehc J’aris daily papers must be added vieekly [lapers like Le 
Itroii dva Peuplea, Lc Canard KnchaM (illustrated and satirical), 
and some monthly magazines, L'Atcnir, La Clainere. In the 
pnivinces there are a few gazettes, Lc Populairc du Centre 
(Limoges), Lc Midi Socialiste, Le Cii du Peuple (Brest), Le 
Droit du Peuple (Grenoble), etc. It often occurs that Socialistic 
opinions an* expressed in other pa|)ers and magazines, with more 
or less advanced opinions, La Laninne, Le Pays, La D^ptche 
dc Toulouav, etc., In fact, we may well say that Socialist writers 
hold an imiKirtant place in the Press and that their readers con- 
stitute a big fraction of the people of France. 

I mentioned that the war hud weakened the forces of the l»arty, 
but, by a eontrar> efloct, it has also increased its jamer and the 
iiii|Kirtaiiceof the fiurt it plays. .\t the time of the defeat of the 
bVciich armies, iii 19H. the (io\erniig*iit of the Fnuicli Bepublic 
felt it to be its duty to ask all rrench inirties to la> aside their 
internal quarrels and make what wascalliHl L'Vnion Sacric, A 
Mmistiy was formed in which practically all the shades of French 
]K>htica1 opinions wore rcproseiited, iii pro|X)rrion of their niim- 
her. The Hixuahst Part> counted alnnit a hundred deputies: 
they n*preK‘itted iiu>re thuii a tiiilikm suffruges (eloctums of May, 
1914). The Fnmcii President. M. Poiiicnn\ offered them two 
^^llllH1ries Aminhiig to deiiiOi*ratic spirit and tradition of the 
fxirty, the latter should have appointed himself the two delegates. 
But os the party might have chosen for its delegates twx> members 
lacking in suppleness and possessing too much energy, M. Poin- 
con* wished to avoid such a thing, and, with the greatest ability, 
he chose one 'of his former colleagues at the Justice Court, a 
barristef like hitnaalf, M. Marcel 8embat, a wealthy Socialist 
deputy, and the C. A.P. and Parliamentan* Group had to ^swallow 

Q*9 
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«iie pUl.” FoiiiMr^ b «* a cteml oollAgt» VL Uucti 
SooliBi Im haflk tem it At babita of kitrigiie« M. Foisoart 
ami^yad wUh flfaaik abiH^ hia own diapoattiflDa pf intrigoe, and 
lie made ttia party “avaUow’* MM. Juka (haade and Mansd 
BemtetaaBodttliatMiiiktBni. And tUaia how ilia party **ohoae’* 
ita Miniateia. The Idatory of the two fizat yiara of the war baa 
amidy aboiwn how the wock of theaa Miniatara baa proTad baknv 
thflir misaioD. M. Jolea Gueeda, who waa ill and aged, waa a 
mare wtadk» and M. Maroel Semtet looked on eventa more aa an 
artiat and Meitanie than a man of action and a thinker. In the 
oonrae of the war another 8ociaIiat» M. Albert Thomaa, waa 
appointed to the Under-Seeretaryehip of the Miniairy of Arma- 
ment, and later on he became Miniater of Annament. Aa each, 
he did good work, and more ao in the firat part of hia Seoretary- 
ahip. But he gradually underwent the influence of hia new aur* 
foundings and of the society he moved in, and the conaequenoe 
waa that his Socialistic ixilicy waa lessened. 

The Mmiaterial participation of the Socialiat Party inoved 
itself, by the effects of oirciimstances, to be mere dupery. The 
Socialiat Miniatera were in fact the subordinates of the other 
bourgeois Ministers, although they represented really the majority 
of the nation, as they were a|M.Mking in the name of the wliole 
proletariat or working class. Thib mournful failure in the Mmia- 
terial {larticiiiatioii found its etdio m the proletarian inaaries. It 
was one of the causes of the birth and development of a 
“minority'* in tlio jiarty. thus breaking up the iinanitiiity of the 
beginning of the war. Another cause waa the lack of hrat-rale 
men. Jaurte being dead, no great leader waa left among flic 
Parliamentary leaders, 'i'here reiiiaiuecl some ac*ti\e workers, 
Bome good oiatora, hut none abo%o flic intellectual average. 

The result of such a aiaic of tilings was tlie apfiearance of 
cotericH trying to supplant one another. The long duration of 
the war only accentuated tins phenomenon, grouping small haiida 
at the rear of the antagonistic groiifia of leaders. Tiie lunger the 
war lasted, the more the deaiiv fenr peace waa apteading far and 
wide. This general desurc for a rapid peace waa more or leas 
oonacioualy speculated upon by the leaders. And little by little 
the opposed fractions, the so-called mhumiaifft, grew in number. 
One could almost see the same grouping that existed before the 
war, and even before the Rocialiat nnity of the P. was realised, 
reappear with different names. Only, the commotion was such 
that the same men did not even find themselves grouped together.* 
There was .a re^grouping of individuals according either to the 
idea cl peace, or Hfeme natiimale, or social revdution. 
Wrangling, formerly dear to the Marxists, reappeared anew, and 
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esifedf of tftxtt baU iha of thft fjppwdvtkm of afwto and 
deflnttdy aetilad tiie polii^ thftt Wftft to be followed. In flitt» 
igiin, we lee ft ceeolt of tbe inflimoe of eociftl-deinooifttie Oer- 
niftny* With the hibit of obayrng^ and aernlely beUeting* the 
woid of tbe master, men have lost tbeir habit of observing events 
and therefrom deducting a definite poliigr. 

What 1 said in 1016 to my hearers at Birkbeck College remains 
still true : ^ When we regard the jaesent war firom a Boeialisyc 
point of view, we see that it is a oonfilct between two oonceptions 
of Soeiftlism, that of Kail Han and Ferdinand Lassalle, which 
is an authoritarian centralised State Socialism, and that of 
Bakunin, which is a libertarian federalist Soeisham (Lewons of 
the World War)/* It is. in fact, tbe eternal conflict between two 
principles, authority and liberty ; between two political systems, 
autocracy and democracy. Tht libertarian and federalist 
Socialism is of Frencli tradition, witE Babeuf, Fourier, Proudhon, 
and the anarchist-communist school (ElistV Reclns, Jean Grave, 
etc.). Naturally the conflict does not erect barriers between 
Kocialist men and gnni]Ni. There are imperceptible tranritions 
that bind the extreme right to the extreme left of tbe party. But 
between the extremes are deep dilTerenees. A eonfn^ medl^ 
of men and opinions among the groups, and sometimea a con- 
fusion of opposed opinions in the same man, such is the sight 
offend by the Socialist Party. It is, on a small scale, the sight 
offcri'd by the world at large under the influence of tbe presmit 
war In this confusion, however, different currents were fdt, 
men gron|H‘d themselveai and Kocialist frgptions with similar 
aspiraiionR were formed in the party.* 

e • • • • « 

'Hie NstioiMl Congmw tluU tgok |tlare from Ortolmr 6th to 
10(b nhownl tb« exittnice of fmetionn, which arc. from the 
cstrome right to the extreme left : (I) ‘'The Fortj," m> called 
became there wwe forty depatiea who eigned a letter to Branting. 
diHrioMng that in thrir midet Matktnalimn took the step <hi 
R oeialim. ClaM eo-operation takee, in their mind, the place of 
ehwe-elrifa. Thmr prineSpal leaders are M. ComptFe-Mocel, aota> 
ally High Conmiarioner of the Agricultural Miniatry ; Alexandra 
Varenne, Adrien VAer, Arthur Itoxier. This fraction haa many 
afflnitiM iritb the Britiah National SoeiaKat Party. La Ffwiee 
LAre, the Paririan daily paper, ie their organ. Iliey an le^y 
a ataf without tooopa, and thor paper haa hot few raadera. 

(V "Majoritairea,'* eo called became, until the National 
Oonneil of Jnty, and the Congrem of Oetober, they wwe 
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the majority and had the direetion of the party. This fraction 
united rather diverse tez^endea and aspirationB, as peeved by 
the names of its two prinm]^ leaders, Albert Tbmnas and Pierre 
Benandel. The latter, who until lately was the editor of 
L*HumsmiU, has a more accentuated policy than M. A. Thomas. 
His editorials of L*Humaniti were frequently to be noticed for 
their good sense and their true demooratic and Socialist tone. 
The other leaders of this fraction are the deputy, A. Bracks ; the 
co-operators, Gaston Iievy and Ernest Poisson; M. Eugbne 
Grenier, the editor of Le Drmt des Peupics ; Louis Dubreuilh, 
the former secretary to the party. 

(8) The “Centrists." This group, which appeared at the end 
of 1916, is oomposed of members who left the Majoritaires in 
order to try to conciliate the opposite tendencies — Ma|oritaires 
and MinoritaireB. They tried this in the course of 1917 and 1918, 
and failed, of course, hecaiise the opjiosition emanated more fn)m 
persons than from conceptions. This small group— it only 
gathered 186 mandates at the Congress out of the 8.000 that 
tlie party numbers — ha<^ many leaders ; the deputies Bedouce, 
Auriol, Ernest Lafunt. Marcel ^^mbat. Marcel Cachin ; H. Sellicr, 
Conseiller General do la Seine : M Luquet, an active inoiiiber of thi* 
r.G.T. : M. L<'*on Bhiin, an aiidit<»r at the Council <»f State, etc. 

(4) The “Minoritairch " Cntil the last Octotier Congress this 
fraction constituted the op|KJsition in the party But being now 
the majority, it took the direction and adiiiiiiistration of the 
party. The majority it obtained was but small. Together with 
the Kienthaliens the Minoritaires had 1,5*28 sufTrages, while the 
Majoritaires obtained 1.212. and tin* 181. Jt is there- 

fore a majority of votes out of 2,921 v«>tes--tbat is, idiout one- 
tenth of the totality of iruttidafcs rt»pn*sente4l at the Coiigreso 
It only meant one clan taking the place of another; that is in 
truth the only change that occurred. L. Frossiird tfiok the 
place of M. Dubreuilh at the wret ary ship <»f the |Mirty ; thi* 
majority of the C.A.P. i««M*d into the Minoritaires* hand*. 
The direction of U Humanity left by M. P Benandel passed to 
M. Marcel Cachin, a Centrist. The paper was reorganised, and 
all the places were taken hy meinhers of the victorious clan. 
Men of value, cultivated thinkers, w*ere kept aside, because they 
were too independent and not compliant enough to belong to 
one of the clang. 

The Minoritaire leaders, now cjilled " neo-Majoritaires.” are 
very numerous. They are not writhout value, although they are 
not as valuable as M. A. Thomas, who, being highly cultivated, 
has a quick and supple intelligence and possesses an enormous 
amount of working power; or M. P. Benandel, who is an ener- 
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getio, bold, clever, and ienadoiia man. Among the best-known 
leaders of the Minoritaires— often becajm th^jr are the noisiest at 
the Congresses and National Gouncift— are the depoties Jean 
IxuDguet, Paul Mistral, Pressemane, Valibre; MM. Paul Fante, 
Frossard, Verfeoil, etc. Their organs are Le Populaire and Le 
Journal da PoupU. ^ ^ 

(6) The Kienthaliens. They are so called because they hold to 
the programme given at the Conferences of 1016 and 1916 at 
Zimniorwald and Kienthal (Switzerland). Among them are three 
deputies : MM. P. Brizon, Alexandre Blanc, and Bafiin Dugens, 
who for two years have refused the war credits, while all the 
other Socialist deputies (Majoritaires and Minoritaires) voted 
them each time. The Kienthaliens stand for 600 to 700 mandates 
— ^that is, about one-fifth of the |iarty. At the Paris Congress of 
October, 1918, they made one with the Minoritaires so as to 
secure the latterV siim^ss. Otherwise, the majority would still 
have belonged to the same clan. It must be <^>served, besides, 
that the Minoritaires count a number of members with great 
aifinily with the Kientlioliens. They might as well belong to 
the latter clan as tf> the first. In this fact we must see one of the 
causes of (he weakness of (he neo-Majoritaires, for they do not 
form a wiiole with the same aspirations and programme as the 
Majoritaires of old. The other Kienthalien leaders are M. Jjoriot, 
a teai'lier, ^fnie IjouIm* Saiinionean, etc. They have one weekly 
I»n|»<*r, La Vagur, edited by M. P. Brizon. 

The ta.*»k of the Minoritaires, who are now the neo-Majoritaires 
since Octolier 10th. 1018, is now to govern the jiolicy of the partj . 
In truth, thei>> will mit )h* any change from what was during 
those years of w'nr And it is md without fear thnf some of the 
most intelligent of the Pariiainentary neo-Majoritaires have seen 
the maj(»rity fall to them. 1 renie?ii)»er hearing this fear expressed 
at the XatHiiinl ('utinril of duly, 1918, by a few- Minoritaire 3epn- 
tiea Any change m the ]H»]iey of the party will 1>e all the more 
difficult that the Congress has not elaborated any new pro- 
gramme, either for to-day or for to-morrow. Tt will therefore Iv 
what it has In'en ever since August, 1914, a policy from day to 
day, drifting according to the current of events. Alone the 
economical and financial policy has l>een a straight policy iBsed 
on Hocialistic principles. It is so because the fiarty has men 
wIm) have devoted themselves to cs'onomical and judicial ques- 
tions. But the party does not possess among its prominent Par- 
liamentaires and leaders any men with bx^ views and wide 
outlooks on outside or inside policy baaed on clear, precise, and 
ideological principles. 
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There are many reaecaw lor Ilia OongraM not liartef liMM 
any politieal pMgnMBtDa./ Some kadere follow the wamriBgi of 
pabUo cpinion* and are subjeelad to the i nfl na tt o a m dmMUQfiaal 
oralore. Ofehan haae abandoned the oonstitutire pnneiplea of 
the Socialist Par|y uiMer the pressure of the oneumetei^ of 
the war, allowing their* Socialist and erea their demootatie eon* 
oeptious to pass after the co-operation of olas s ee '**t hat m 
reality, the submission of the jmietarian class to the capitaliatie 
dasB. And, grsfted on this was added the oonfliet between Indi- 
viduals whose passioos were overheated by the atmosphere created 
by the war. It would seem as if men had been driven out of 
their orbits and become ea^ preys to all external influences in 
reason of their physiological organisms being weakened by 
nervous and arterial strain. The Sodalist proletarians are in 
the same state of mind as their leaders. They are quite aware 
of the internal contests of the clans ; they see the little work that 
IS realised, the dupery of the sacued union that is not denounoed 
yet by their leaders. There arises then a certain distrust among 
the n'orkers and consequently a weakening of the Socialist Party. 

And still, all well considered, the Socialist Party is the only 
organised political party of France, grouping both inxqis and 
staff, nnit^ and bound together. The Itadical and Badieal- 
Hocialist Parties have troops and staffs, but there is no real bond 
i>etween the two. The LiberaU are acattere<l. The Koyalist 
Conservatives are mere heads without troops. .Mone the Socialist 
Party is oigoniaed and has real |wiucr. Alone it had a war policy 
in economical and financial matters The different Governments 
yrhich have succeeded eacli <ither during those flfty-ona months 
^ war have gradually been oliligeil to •submit to the economical 
policy of the Rocialist Part5 under the unavoidable pressure of 
circnmstanccs and facts. This was generally done lat<>, even too 
late ; but all the same it was done. Such a fact may he observed 
by all those who do not refuse U’ see. 

I had the evidenee of this one day this year, when the haxards 
of a journey allowed me to talk with a young priest, who, from 
bis conversation, seemed to be master of conferences of philosophy 
at the Catholic University of Paris. 

'*The Socialist Party,*’ he said to me, the only party that 
has had a war policy. And people wonid have been wise to follow 
it immediately instead of shifting and waiting. The war has 
proved good for the Socialist Party and for it alone. It will 
considerably grow in number.” 

This is, in iny opinion, a right judgment, liecanse this war 
is indeed a kind of revolntion. Socialism, and therefore the 
Socialist PArty, wliieh is its symbol, has seen its powqy and 
imiioriance grow during those four years of war. Never have 
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the booTgeob pApm spoken $o mmsh ol llie SodaliBi Party. 
Naver have thay giTen ao mtioh attog^ioii to ttio flayinga of ita 
loadm, the daoiiioiui of ita Natfonal Comioila and Oogagresaea, 
the ai^ratiioiia of its mawaa. The atrength of Soctatiam reata 
on the number of ita adherenta. The ciicnmataaoea of the 
atmgi^ now ravaging the wozid have added to their number. 
The hate of war and militariam» formerly {nofeeaed by a minority 
with advanced ideas haa now become a oommonplaoe, dear to 
urban and rural mabaea. The uprooting of men thrown together 
in caznpa and trenchea for months and years, all mixed daring 
the first year of the war (peasants, workmen, clerks, oommeidal 
fieople, iniellectuala, teachers, etc.), haa opened new horiasona 
and shou'n that the SodaliKt Party was the only political party 
which was opposed to War and ita suppcart militarism. Then the 
sorialiatic measures in town and State, which inereaaed with the 
duration of the war, have accustomed men to Socialism, causing 
that vague fear of Socialism to disappc^ar. A aocialiatic atmo- 
sphere was thus being created. 

It is this real state of the French nation which explains, in 
spite of the absolute weakness of the Socialist Party, the great 
part this party ]>lays in the policy of France, in sjnte also of 
tlie extreme ofi|XMiition of all the capitalistic forces. It is this 
situation which makes us foresee that wrhen the nation will be 
culled upon to elect its representatives for the Municipal and 
(lencral <l>epartinenia1) ('oiincils, the Chamber of Deputies and 
Sl«»natc, the 5kxriaUht Party will cH»rtaiiily gain many seata. It 
lias netiially lOfI Hi*ats at the ChanilHT of IVpiities and none at 
the Senate When tlie eleiiions take place in 1910 — they cannot 
lie further delay<Hl - aliout 120(1 defiiitics w ill probably be elected 
t<i the ('humber and almut a dozen fo the Senate. The Socialist 
voters will doubtless renew a great |mrt of its representatives, 
disfiteased aa they are with the small part they hare played. 
Every thing enables us to foretell this, unless a revolution occiitb, 
A poasible thing acvonling to ciriMimstances and the state of mind 
* of the working class and the soldiers. 

But either that the current of events nins smoothly and peace- , 
fully, according to evolution, or nislies like a torrent, in a revolu-' 
tionary way, it is not leas certain that the futuro-^nd a near 
future it iiH-belonga, in France, to democratic, libertarian, and 
federaliatie Socialiiim represented by the Socdaliat Party. 

AeovariN Hahon. 

PoiUcript. 

The above article was written before the Armiatiee of Novem- 
ber 11th and the German and Aualro-Hnngarian Bevolntioua and 
their many incidents. However, nothing in it is to be altered, 
k New dreomstancea have made easier the policy of the **nei>- 
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MAjoritaireB." They were no longer faoed by the war» and the 
differences of their views tjgm those of the former “MajoritaireB ” 
were attennated. 

Since the time when I wrote the above study there was an 
International Conference in Beme» for which passports were easily 
obtained; there was also a “Congrto eztraoi^aire at Easter; 
and the International (3onference of Amsterdam, being the con- 
tinuation of that of Berne. Wlien we examine the decisions of 
these congresses and conferences we notice that in reality there 
are great differences between the views held by the fractions and 
clans of the party. These differences are so essential that they 
will sooner or later load to a Remission. Until now the separation 
has been avoided under the influence of various factors : first, the 
strongly anti-8ocialist policy of the Government confirmed by the 
bloody iucidentb of May 1st in Paris: secondly, the coming legis- 
lative elections and the necessity for the leaders to remain in con- 
tact with the voting masses : thirdly, the pusli towards the Left 
and even the extreme Ijeft of the rank and file of the party, under 
the influence of the demobilised potiujt anil the ei^onomical eoii- 
ditions of life <niiemfit<»]iment, high prices, ete^; fourthly, the 
considenihle increasi* m niinilN*r of the party. 'Hie ntinil>er of 
adherers reaches nou 50,<KN>: the fViijiers ha^e more than doubled 
tlieir sale. 

The *'n<*o-Minoritaires ” have naturally played n le^s con- 
spicuous fiart, like M. Pierre Ilenandel and M. .Mbert Thomas: 
whilst among the neo-Ma joritaires ” MM. Mayeras, Hi‘doiice. 
Anriol, Cachin, and e«{a>erinv Kniest Tjafont, played a more and 
more conspicuous part TIu* rireiifn*itaiice«i %\ill hitallv bring, in 
a few months henee. the S(x*ialibts to take the jviwit. either uith 
the representatives of the« (ieiierni (’on feder.it ion of Lalioiir 
if It is III a revoliitiomir> w.i>, or with Kadical Uiiirgi^ns 
elements, if it is m a Parliament .ir\ way. Whatever the case is, 
it might cause a sedhsion in the imrl\ in reason of the* tendeneies 
or the extreme Right or the extreme Ijeft The loniier (|iiitc 
anti-Rrdshevik, while the latter is pro-Ilolshevik. There ih a 
prolmhiiity that in coming times great modifications will take 
place in the extreme Right and Tieft as regards their conceptions 
of Parliainentariam and the Coiincdls of Workers. The latter am 
the etisence of Syndicalism such as It was established more than 
twenty years ago by Fernand Polloutier. A. Hnmon, and <1. Sorel. 
The doctrine oif Syndicalism has penetrated, in the course of these 
years, the French working class, and is now called upon to take a 
leading part in the conceptions and direction of the party.— A. H. 
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UNITED IBELANDoA PLEA FOR PARTITION. 

** Mr. Redmond m n lender left n fine legnoy to Iielend of pmetieal woik 
done, end of tbe memorj of n greet Irish gentlemin end j^irioi. AH ihnt 
pMies into history. But those who have studied his istreer will, TbelicTe, 
do so in vain if thi^ cannot see that in the idea of Partitian, brought about 
in a reasonable and friendly spirit, in case the Convention cannot come to 
a substantial agreement, he has left a still more immediate lega^ to his 
evtuntrj which should prove to be the gulden key that will open the door out 
iif her immemorial dliKeulty.*’! 

TffPi Prime Minister was not far from the tnith when, in his 
s|Kech in the Houho of (<ommona on August 7th, on the second 
reading of the (lonsolidated Fund 1U1I, ho said of the Tmet* 
Hcdieine fur the settlement of the Irish question, printed in that 
journal a fortnight previously, that every party in Ireland joined 
in condemning it Xone, however, except those who are opposed 
to any settlement whatever, condemned the spirit in which it 
was ]»iii forward, or the admirable character of the series of 
articles that led u(i to it. which, for an Ktiglish journal dealing 
with this subject, were exceptionally frank, symiiathetic, well- 
informed, and iEii|mrtial. .\iid the publication of the articles and 
the scheme has had one incalculably useful result. It has made 
many Irishmen who had come to regard the idea of partitioning 
rister, or any ivirt of it, off from the rest c»f Ireland in any way. 
either temfvirary or iierinanent, with abhorrence, realise that 
such A step, with its possibilities, might not be so great a disaster 
to the (vinntry as the majority of Nationalists and of the Unionists 
itf the South and West of Ireland iiack during the last two years, 
come more and more to believe. In making this statement I do 
not. of ctuirse, inrliide the Sinn Foiners, w*bo, for the time being 
at least, |»n>fes« to have no interest in any schimie which assumes 
that Trelniid is a i>art of the British Kmpire. Their Bepublic is 
estaMishtMl, and the whole c'ontnwersy would be finished and 
done with if all the |H>ople of Ireland would only have the sense 
— presumably on Christian SiMcnce principles, to adapt the witty 
suggestion of an Irish writer in the New Statesman — ^to acknow- 
ledge the fact, and act accordingly . 

Yes, the Times' scheme has. at least, enabled a great many 
lieople in Ireland to dieeuss “Ulster” partition without actually 
losing their tempers. And they are the kind of people ultimately 
to lie reckoned with. 

(1) “Mr. Ridmond «■ IrWh I-widinr, and hit Legacy.'* By John McOiath. 
PoaTMimm.T Rsvnw. May, 1918. 
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Erery nm in hehad ontnln Sun Vtin who takoi on intel- 
ligent intereat in pnblio oCain ia ji|aw annioua lor an earfy aoMa- 
ment of aoma kind witiiiii (he oonitiMkm The originaJ poation 
of Sir Bdwiid GanKm and Ua DMnr frienda (hat Hbay ^*wiahed 
tobaleftaatfaey were”baabeendaaln^edby themaelvea. They 
agreed (o a great change when (hey accepted the piopoaal n( 
Home Bale for tweniy-tix countieB, with aeparate treatment for 
the other aix, and* later atill, when they propoaed that in the 
very big matter of education thmr bailiwick in mater ahonld not 
be affected by the educational ayatem now applicable to the real 
of the conntfy* bni dioold, for thia pnrpoae, be a part of Oveat 
Britain. The more important aection of the aonthmi Unioniata, 
again, departed ftnm attitude of ** Leave ua as we are ** when 
they agreed to a Home Rule scheme within^ the Convention. 
And, indeed, Iriah Unioniata of all kinds abandon that position 
when they aay, as they always do aa a last dafence of the Dublin 
Castle ayatem : **We are aatiafied with the Act of Union, but 
give ua the benefit of it.” That, however, has l»een the invariable 
intention of new Chief Secreiariea; and they all leave Ireland 
with the intention unfulfilled. Mr. MePherann, like hia tno 
immediate predeceaaora, Mr. Duke and Mr. Shnrtt, took office 
inspired by grand arhemea of “reconatmetion,” but, an far aa 
the public can ace up to the present, reconatniction in Ireland 
remains in the aame nebulous condition aa if was when the 
two former, respectiveh, amved at the Viceregal Ijoilge; and 
— was it a reminder of the remarkable progreaa recHinatniction 
ia making?— only the other day wo acre informed by the newa- 
papem that demnbiliiied soldiers bad hi^iin to remove the di^bris 
from the General Office in Dublin, more than three years 
after the deatrnction of that, edifice in the Roster Week Rebellion. 
And even then, not, aa an Englishman might imagine, aa a pre- 
liminary to rebuilding, bnt — ^‘'to give the demobiliaed men 
emfdoyment ” ! 

Fnioniata of eveiy school, indeed, aa well aa eomditiitional 
Nationalists of every school, look forward anxiously — ^and more 
or less hopefully — to some kind of change that will put an end 
to the constant and wearisome diacnaaion of the political relations 
of Ireland and England, and tnm the Irish mind to the much 
more interesting and fruitful subject of Ireland's own aodal and 
* economic piegreaa. And thia deainble ctmanmmation, it ia now 
dcHr# can be aeonred only through some Ulster partition fdan. 

The necessity for Ulster partifa'on has been created by British 
statesmen, and by the "ruling classes" of England. Had Mr. 
Gladstone succeeded in carrying hia first Home Rule Bill in 1886 
to the Statute Book, he would, no doubt, have put ii into opera- 



tioii notwMwI^niliiig lipcd Bandolph Ohuidbiiri **Uliter will 
fight and Ulatir will ba right,** waa a man who aodd 

not caaoaiTa of ParliaoMiit aad the Mng gitiag way bafon a 
■mall miiMMiiy of tha paoiAa, howarar iiiflnmtial, and beoanae at 
that tima ITIitar oppontaan waa largaly bluff, aa it had bee& 
piovad to be in tha aaae of tha Iiiah Churoh Bill laaa ttian twenty 
yeara pfefkmaly. It waa largaly bluff again in l89fi-08. The 
■toady mpport, moral and material, given by the Unioniat leaden 
year after year to Ulater thiaata of rabeHion, however, gradually 
changed the bluff into reality, and nothing but force would now 
eoovince the Caraonitea of Ulater that they are not mocany and 
legally entitled, aa loyal anbjecta, to refuse obedience to a Home 
Rule Perliament in Dublin, even to the extent of using force 
themselves. That position has, aa 1 say, been created by Engliah- 
nion. Sir Edward Canon and hia Ulater supporters could never 
have brought it about by themselvea ; and it was in accordance 
with the English traditions of governing Ireland that two Prime 
Ministen sliould refuse to face the consequences, by declaring 
that the coercion of.Ulster is unthinkable. So it is— so they have 
made it ; because an Ulster Orange and Canonite rebellion, no 
matter how easily put down, would leave the Irish question more 
onsi*ttIcd than ever, whether an Irish I’arliament was in exist- 
ence or not. Wo should he bi*gtnning at the Battle of the Boyne 
all over again. And no sensible Irishman, Nationalist or Unionist, 
desireH any wuch tragic anti-climax. 

It may then, 1 take it, be fairly confidently assumed that par- 
tiiitui of a portion or t)ic whole of Ulster will be a feature of the 
f>ropoRals the Government is pledged to put forward “at the 
earlieKt possible inoinent,** whether they are )Kirt of a general 
federal plan for the ti\o islands foyow'ing the report of the 
S|K»akera* Federal Devolution Committee, or a distinct and inde- 
ftendent fK'bemc dealing wall Ireland as a separate entity. 

Various kinds of Irish partition have Iwen proposed from time 
to time. The first was, I think, Mr. Chamberlain's during the 
disousiiionR at the period of the “Round Table Conference" in 
IMO before the second reading debate on the Home Role BUI. 
Hia idea was a Council for each of the four provinces, but it met 
with no countenance, from Mr. Gladstone, and little from anybody 
dse. Mr. Burrell, when Chlbf Secretary twenty years afterwards, 
put forward a somewhat aamilar scheme in his Irish Councils 
Bill as a half-way bouse to complete Home Bole, bot*it was at 
once refected by an Iririi National Convention, idthough recom- 
mended to Chat body as worthy of discussion by Mr. Redmond. 
Three yeara ago there came the Government suggestion of the 
pertitioQ of tour or six Ulster counties, which was ^^[iroved by 
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Sir Edward Canon and hia friends on the one bide, and by Mr. 
Bedmond, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Devlin, and an Ulster Nationalist 
Convention on the otheif but which after some time was aban- 
doned owing to the attitude of Lord Lansdowne and other “]>io 
Hards” in Parliament, and the apparent, or iiresumed, upiKisi- 
tion of the majority of the Irish Nationalists. A short time ago 
Captain Stephen Gwynn foraied a body whose purfxise was to 
ebtablish four provincial Parliaments, with a central Parliament 
in Dublin, but the scheme met with little supiKirt. And now, 
finally, we have the ivoposal of the Tames for the creation of a 
State Legislature for all Ulster and oue for the rest of Jreland, 
with a (*entral Parliament fo be e\olved out of them. 

llie Thne»* pro|X)SBlb received little detailed discussion in Ire- 
land What there was, however, was sufficient to show that, if 
there is to be I’urtition, the part of Ireland outside excluded 
Ulster must be given a real Parhaiiieut and not a sham one. 
Under the Times' bcheine the l*eiitrHl Parliament would have 
been entirely at the mercy of Ulster: and this amazing feature 
of it settled its fate at once. , The mo<d exhaustive criticism <if 
tlic plan apfieareJ in the Irish StaU smnn, the organ of Sir lloniee 
Plimkett's Inbh Duiiiiiii<»n TA^agiie, and 1 «juote from tlie pa^nugi* 
dealing with this point, hecaiise it m.iy he taken as expre>.sing, 
geiieralU, Xntioiiali-t opinmn of all shride^ 

**Tlie proponal u (it wriiuii) that tla. tao State l^'a^slatun •% shoiiM hi mI 
up at uDce with certain iHiaeoi over h>ctA affair^ oml that tbi^ 4hoii|f| then 
l•Htab]llih by agrctniHnt them a t viitiHl Partiuineiit. \V«> an not 

clear ah to what hap]»fu- if tb<«% do n«/t afo** t<i dti •ms hut ui an* t Id ihet 
if they do the (*entral I’urhanieut shall md aufoniatiriilK cnim* mhi |»ii-si<«siou 
of the powers of a Ihjiiuiiion, n<*r, indiid, of an\ at all. Th* inaiuur 

in which it iImH of in Mni|d(, hut in 'an arit^l a will 

not do. The I'arliaiiu'iit in cnchlcd to pohn a n -< iutu ii iiidouinK ilmlf 
subject to on** qiialificatioti Hith wluitf\tr ptuiri it wantfi othir than that 
of defence. Th* qualificaticei w cf a rcmarkabl* ()inia''<ir. If in that th* 
reflolution to take over poaern is siihjift to lafification h\ the tao Siat« 
Lcgislaturefi. In other aordN, if the Central l^arliainent di^ired b) take io«r 
all the fioaen of a Dominimi it could md do no uiih‘*>n I Inttr paxe cMiiunt. 
But tbia 18 not all. It could not take <A«r control lA education, of th** 
Post or of any Irish wrrice uolcbn I lHt<*r Kasf a fa^ourin}: nml. If 

she did not, the Caatle ia to b«* allow w] to continm* it'< iNneficuit 
Nor dfjee tfaia exhauat the poa«T of I l^t«r. I'lififr thin nehum, tin* it'prc- 
aentation of Ulater in the Central Pariiaiiieiit m Ui lie exact 1\ njiial to that of 
the three Southern proxincen. ^dd to thm that the State LeKislatiira can 
veto the application of au^ law cd th« Central Parlian)i*nt to the province li 
controls, and the ascendanc.^ of CNter n ami I'oTiipleiely groundisl and 
natahli^hed. . . . Wn arc willing to make great Harrifieca to placate otir 
fellow-eountiymen in Clatf*r. but we arc uryt ready to set them over iia aa 
our dictatcnii. The> wthiM, no doiiht, be b<*nevolent diet at ora, hut that ia 
not the point. Safegiiarda for majorities w*em tf» im to be at leaat aa 
rcaaonabh aa (.afegiiaida fur minorities. We are prepan*d, if n^arc aaked. 
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to aooe^ tba priiunplo of a State Ijogiiilature for Uleter; we are even 
prepared to allow that Legielature a provineid veto on aome claeaea— but not 
on all elawiea— of logialation proponed; 9 feit'*.''i a veto pennaaont, general, 
and unreetrieted Ulster cannot ask and ougbt not be given. Ulster is 
ontitlrd to fair play, but she is not entitled to regard Ireland aa her satrapy." 

Hir Horace Plunkett liiuiaelf, in a letter to the Times aubse^ 
qiiently, put the matter thus tersely : — 

**Ii is bctU*r to bu frank alsiut these two vetoea-'the initial voto upon 
tliu conferring of powers and the pc^niianent veto upon tlieir czendse. Thi'y 
have no relevance except when cxcreised by the majority in the Northern 
Statfs wliieh is hut a small minority of the Irish people. They have m 
meaning and no value to tho majority of the Irish people, who have the veto 
because they are the majority. It is as certain aa anything in politics ran 
he that tlio Irish people at iKone and ahrr^ a ill take no interest in an Irish 
Parliament which would he thus paral>M*d. Nor can I* believe that any 
cMwiuidcvatkm of exceptunial einMimstanees aoiild maki* such an institution 
acceptable to the nriticul opini*«i of tlie world. Tlinse of us in Ireland alio 
a'ere rejoicing that 30U had re<vigiiis«>d the existence of a nation, regret that 
your practical solution projioses to establish hy law an Irish su|>emation.*' 

H<i\\ the Titnis, after t^urh an admirable diagnoais of the IriBh 
aa wari (‘ontained in the preceding Bcriea of articles, could 
ludu*\e that su<*h a provision as this lister veto would have been 
ac<*epted by the ptviple of the rcat of the country passes conipre- 
Itcnsion. It is all the more surprising. t«x), coming so hooii after 
the proivisi’il iiiuile h\ Mr. liloyd (ii*orge to Mr. Ifedmoiid a little 
over tu<» years pre\i<iiisly — in the letter of May ICth, 1917, in 
uliieh the (Vinventioii was siiggesteil as an alternative. In this 
ielter tht‘ Prune MinistiT stated that the (rovenimeiit was pre- 
fsired to intrtNhicc a Hill "for the immediate application of the 
TIoine Hide Act to Ireland, hiii excluding thc^refrom the six 
miiriiii*s of North-l*'.»««t Tlster, such exclusion to he subject to* 
nH'onsiiieraiioii by Parliament at the end of five years, unless it 
is previously terminated by the action of the Council of Irtdand, 
to be S4»t up as liereinnfter de.'HTilH*d.” This Ctuincil is then 
described in tin* letter as hillous;-- 

'* Sfcunilly , aith a Mta in the large'll |h»4sili|c nicaoun of comnaqa 

action tor the almlc of Indaivl. the Bill aoiiM imoiflo fiT a I'ouncil of 

Inland to he iMnifKiscd of tao di li^gation**. c(oi<iisfin«i, un the one hand, 0/ 

all ikr fnemhrrn returned fo }l entnunuti r fnim flte rxclutiej area, cad. on 
ihr other, of a ttelriialum equal in nuttiherji from the Irtnh Parhament. This 
Council cmiiii bi* biiiiinitincd on tlic iiutiutivi* of any six immber*i. It would 
Im> tmpoaeriMl tip a ma/untp of voiee of earh of the delri/ctioNf (c) to pass 
private Bill hyialatkin affi*cting iNith tiu' im<lu(li*d ami the excluded art a; 
(hi to nxKimmcnd to the Cnra*n the extension cd the excluded area by Order 
in Coiineil nf any Art »f tho In^h Parliaiiient: {c) to agnx* to the Inclusion 
iindiv tlip ITonie Rule Act of the a hole of Indi^, Kuhj(»ci io tho SMsent of 

tlie majority of the \oii«r*i in the excliuhsl area, power lt> Ix' vested in the 

f'rown in tliat case* io exteiul the .\ct to all Ireland by Order in (kiuncil: 
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(4 to BMlM lecommindrtiMH oo iii omi iallMvv upon Xririi quailloiiSi 
ladudiog tiho •modnsnl of tihe Hqm Mb Ael ii iail^ piiM/' 

It will be observed tbi^ ii3Si ‘‘Ooimdl of Iieleiid/’ which wee 
to act, like the State Legielatiiree of the Ttmet* eohemet "by a 
majority of votes of each of the dehgations "-—the ddegeri o ns to 
be equal in number from the six Ulster oomiliee and the twenty- 
six Irish counties— did not give '‘Ulster" anything like tto 
sweeping power that province would have under the T^met* 
scheme: yet NatkmaliRt Ireland, while readily agreeing to the 
experiment of a Convention, bowed it out of doors almost' without 
a word. 

The only plan of Irish partition that will carry with it any 
chance df an ultimate permanent solutiott of the Irish problem 
is one that will avoid all artificial attempts to lure, or foroe, the 
repiesentatives of Carsonite Ukter and of the rest of Ireland 
under one roof to w*ork for common national purpoaes. Carsonite 
Ulster, as at present minded, does not wish to have anything to 
do with a Home Kuled Ireland, and would feel genuinely uneasy 
and unhappy in any kind of political relationship with it, and, * 
in such relationship, would almost ccrtuinly make a Home Hulod 
Ireland as dissatisfied as itself. While Barkib romains unwillin*, 
there is no use in pressing on the ceremony, or even in publishing 
the banns. This is a clear case of jiatience l»eiiig a %irtue. All 
prevbus partition schemes, except one, and incitiditig that of the 
Thms, have provided macliinery for ultimate union — or re-union ; 
and tliib has ulwavh pruned their undoing. 

The excepti<m wns the selieriie of 11)1 fi, vihich was a simple 
proposal for the exclusion of four or six coiintich from the o|H*ra- 
tion of the Home Rule Act. In inv article here of May, 1‘Jlti. 

1 pointixl out that it was pot true to say that tlie pro|ioHal had 
l)oen rcjectcfl hy the Irish |)eople Xo National Contention was 
held in Dublin to jimnouiice u|Min il, and for wet^ks the* great 
majority of Nationalisth appt-ared to he in its favour. But a 
whirlwind Fix***'} caitifiaigii direvted through his iiewsjia]icrH by 
the late Mr. VV. M. Murphy, nn ex-member of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party who apparently thought it his duty to Ireland to 
destroy that Party if jxissible, which ocmiplelcly misrepresenttxl 
its ultimate consequences and made it appear that by adopting it 
Nationalists would be betraying the National cause, and state- 
ments such as that of Canlinal Tjogiie that he would rather have 
Ireland as she is for another fifty years than agree to one parish 
of Ulster being seperated from the rest of the country, took the 
people off their feet. They quite missed the point of Mr. Red- 
moil’s statement iliat the scheme was unworkable. It was 
because it was unworkable that he accepted it. 
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And for the mna mum it thoald be BocejpML etill. In the 
ertiole alieadj lefemd to I Mud thni***^ the greet cmniftreial 
interests of Belfest end the North dreedm e separation from the 
rest of the oonntry.” Apparently, however. Sir Edward Oaraon 
uid his Henteaents theiM ere stiU willing to face the reel or 
imaginary disadvarntges which partition may bring. Why not 
try the eaperiment of taking them at their word? 

One of the Timet* seiieB of articles was devoted to the question 
of the changes that would probably be brought about, as between 
“Ulster** and the three southern provinces, by a scheme of par- 
tition. “ Ulster's trade with the remainder of Ireland.*’ the writer 
said, “is of great, if not vital, importance to her — it is her natural 
as opposed to her exotic business.** This trade—- between the six 
counties and the twenty-six. by rail, and excluding that by 
sea and road — he estimated at £50.000,000 a year. It is con- 
stantly extending, as he rightly says, and as may he seen by the 
steady increase in the number of branehes of Belfast banka being 
oivn^ in the southern and western towns, and of Belfast com- 
mercial travellers who regularly pay them visits. Belfast, it must 
not be forgotten, is a great wholesale town, and the leading dis- 
tributing centre in Ireland. Now the Timen* writer suggests 
that it would be in the power of the commercial community of 
the south and west to cut off this trade : “it would be far easier 
for Ronthem Ireland to hovcott the trade of Belfast than for 
Belfast to Iwycott that of Routhem Ireland.” But there would 
he no iie(*esHity for a boycott in any very deliberate sense, for 
with tlie adoption of Partition the Belfast trade would begin to 
decrease naturally, for cnmmen*ia1 men in Ronthem Ireland would 
prefer to do business w'ith those living under a Home Buie Par- 
liament rather than with people who had refused to recognise 
it ; and, no doubt, and almost as a matter of course, and without 
any very specific understanding or organisation to bring it about. 
Belfast travellers, coming from what would be regarded more or 
less as a foreign province, would find their onlers less liberal than 
they had been hitherto, and that they were no\w being largely 
given to gentlemen from Dublin or Great Britain. Belfast would 
certainly feel the change through her hanks. The number of 
branches of Belfast hanks in tlie Routh and West is remarkably 
large. In these hanks great numbers of farmers deposit their 
savings, and this money, it is well known— Belfast Ivuists that 
she eanries cm to a considerable extent on credit— is largely used 
in Vtue working and development of mnimercial and industrial 
undertakings in the North, Nothing would be easier than for 
the traders and farmera of the Routh to transfer their deposits 
from these Belfast banks U> hanks having their headquarters in 
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Dubtin and Ck>rk, and, no doubt, if Partition were adopted, a 
Bubatantial percentage o^Jhem would do bo. There would be an 
abnost ubiveraal denre, in fact, to help the new Triah State 
under its Dublin Parliament, and these would be among the 
methods of giving it patriotic asaistance. H^ere are, of oourae, 
many other durectiona in which Be|iaration m>m the rest of Ire- 
land would bo awkwanl for Belfast and North-East Ulster — the 
Law, for instance, Tjocal Go\emment, transit, the Post Office, 
and the working of the De|wrtment of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction ; but the business and ftnancial side of tlie matter is 
the one that would ap]ieal most strongly to the Northern mind. 

Partition, it seems to me, would be an e\iH«riment that oouUf 
not stand the test of actual working for more than a very short 
time. It would not be a case of how long ('arsonite'I'lHter w*ouhl 
enjoy its self-determination, but How long would it stand it? 

And what then? Tlie an«>wer to the question would depend 
on the nature of the jjowers conferred on the Irish Parliament, 
and the manner in which it exercised them. 

It has been widely asBumeil that Partitum would involve giving 
ver>' small powers to the Tri**h Parliainent “It would appear,” 
wrote the Times in its article of July 7rh, “that the c*c<momic 
soundness of exclusion de|H‘nds Inrgelv <in a rigozoiis limitation 
of the lowers of the In^h Paihaiiieiit. L Sir Edward Carson.” 
it then ask«5, “satisfied that this can lie im|kri-cd in ten, twenty, 
or thirty years* time?” If T’artition unduly limited the [lowers 
of the Irish Parliament, e^en for ten %ear**, T slitmld ceitainh 
not he an advocate of it Wc know, however, from hi« letter 
of Fchniaiy 25th, lOlR, to Sir ITonu’c Plunkett Chairman of 
the Convention that Mr IJovd (ff*«>rgc contemplated tlie Irish 
Parliament having wide contoil in regard to the biggest matter 
over whicli there has been any doubt "The CSciserflment feel,” 
be wrote, n*ferring to Ciihtotiis and r.xnse, "that this it a matter 
which cannot lie finally si-tthnl at the pre*4*nt time Tliey then*- 
fore suggest for the consideration of the C< invention that, during 
the [lerkwl of the war, and for a [aTitxl of two 3’enrs thereafter, 
the control of Customs and K\ris#* should he rt'serv^'d to the 
United Kingdom Parliament ” - and lie sketched out a plan h\ 
whicli the proceeds of Customs and Excise, during that [lerioil. 
minus the IriHli contribution to Tmfierial cxfiendiliire as deter 
mined l>y the Joint Exchequer Boanl, shfuild he [mid into the 
Irish Exchequer. From this it seems fairly clear that the Prime 
Minister w'as willing to confer fiscal ir)de|iendence on an Irish 
Parliament for the whole country after the war. Would he take 
the same view on this matter in regard to a Parliament with 
Ulster, or portion of Ulster, excindc-d? That, no donht, is a qnes- 
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tion which, ail along, ban Rtood in the way of many Iriehmen 
accepting the Partition propomtion. A«.\we ahall prdtiably find 
the anawer to it in the speech made by Ijord Bobert Cedi to the 
nmch-discnsfied meeting of the “Centre Party’* at the end of 
July. “I am i)erf€jt]y confident,** he said— I quote from the 
“official Biimiriary *' of his remaii^s — **that if you are to hope to 
obtain a lasting settlement you must not incur the charge of 
deserting the fieople of Ulster. You must exclude Ulster, and if 
yon are 1o give to the rest of Treland what they want, you must 
giro them the very largcef meavure of independence whieh you 
poisibly can,’" 

This sweeping phrase of Lord Bobert Cecil, which, we may 
assume, would hanlly have been used on such an occasion without 
tlie tacit or expressed approval of the Prime Mitiister, might, of 
course, standing by itself, lie interpreted in several ways, and 
might not mean very much. But arhen we find him, in the next 
Mmtence. going on to say that he “quite recognised that you will 
have to make certain financial adjustments as between Ulster and 
the rest of Ireland,” and remembering Mr. TJoyd George’s pro- 
posals of last year, referred to above, we must conclude that the 
“fvwers ” he was thinking of at the time were such, for instance, 
as had been set out in the scheme put forward just previously 
liv the Irish Tlominion liCague: and a Dominion status for the 
Irish Parliament is what the great majority of Constitutional 
Vationnhst'* k>nk forward to.* 

It uill he well, in this connection, to keep in mind the 
ini|N»rtant circiiinhtance that it was chiefly on the question of 
f:i\ing |Hiwers of fiscal control t<> an .Ml-Treland Parliament that 
the Ulster riihiuist represimta fives could not agn>e with the 
majority in the Convention. Writing to the Titncn the other 
day in regar/f to its seheine Mr 11. M. Pollock, who, as President 
of the Belfast ('hamher of Commeri*e, was a member of the Con- 
vention, n*ca11ed the faid in language wdiich went to show that he 
and his friends liavt* not since changed tlieir minds. return,” 
he write-., ‘‘to the deplorable conditions of the eightetmth century 
l>v the creation of a (*iistoiiis harrier between two countries whose 
sofdul, c<iintnercial. and fmaneinl rclnthms are so closely inter- 
wm*en would, in the <ipinion of the business members of this 
commiinitv, he an irretrievable cnlamitjr for Treland. Such a 

(1) MWr Wiittea Mme <im« ai;o liv lhif» Sinn Fnin ImAw tn one of tlu> 
Aimtrnljnn Ontliolic Ri»hi>fui hmsimiH to indimti^ that Mr n« Valm would agiM 
to ancli a setllvniftif. and the lUvhop ivad it tmt at a maating in hia diomo 
apparently in that msim ; Init aa iherr haa ainro bean a half danial, not of what 
waa III tha laUer. but of tho onrrorliiflaa of this interprftetion of ita ^nw, in tha 
Hum Fain oOlcial oritan, tha mattor naad imt ha Um ibiaal) iiKiiiirad into at 
ihlsatafn. 
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zcftotionary nummae would imqiiafrtioaaUy iiiEiet giUTo injiuy on 
the trade of Oieat Briter, wl^ Ulster* whidi is depentet on 
the sister country for the oeerwhelming proportin il the raw 
material of its industries, would regard any xestiiiotions on the 
freedom of trade with Britain as a portentous msiiaee to its pros- 
perity.'* If this has any meamng--iomeinbering Lord IM)ert 
Cecil's fpeeoh, which Mr. Pollook must have i^-4li is that 
Unionist Ulster not only claims to be exduded from an Irish 
Parliament, but also to dictate, while remaining out, what the 
character of that Parliament is to be. It is a modoBt claim, truly, 
after Mr. Pullook and Sir Eduard Carson and the rest have for 
years been impressing on the British people that all they want 
is to be allowed to mind their own business. The truth is, how- 
ever, that what Ulhter Unkmids like Mr. Pollock are afraid of 
is, not a tariff betueen Ireland and Great Britain, which we may 
be sure ia tlie last thing in the world an Irish l*arlianient would 
think of if it considered its own interests, but the inconvenience 
that might be created in regard to Ulster ” traile with the Routb 
and West. Ulster, no doubt, will be free to arrange her future 
relations with the Imiwrial Parliament unhanifKired by any out- 
side influence, and Ireland must, ot c*fiurse, be* given the same 
right. Ulster cannot eat her cake and have it. 

It dues not c*oiiie exactly uittiin the scoiie of this article to 
discuss any imrticiilar plan of |iartitioii. It may pmvide for tlie 
seiiaration of four counties, or of six, or of the uhole provmoe; 
hut the divisbn, when made, should be u clean one, uitlunit any 
kind of cheeks, l^ord iioliert Cecil suggests county option, “If 
I am asked,” he said, “what 1 mean by Ulster, I can only say 
that 1 would find out what I mean by asking the people, county 
by county, if necessary, t-hat tlu>y wished/* Huch a procedure 
would result in the exeluded portion lieing cut Awn to four 
eoiinties in uhat Mr. Jereiiiiah MaeVeagh once deserilied in the 
House of Commons as the Xorth-Kast-by-North Corner— the real 
and authentic Carsoniand. That result is not likely to l>e dt>sire<l 
by Sir Edward and his followers. It uould make them feel small, 
morally as well as geographically. And, from the |)oint of view 
of ultimate national unity, it would Imve'ita disadvantages. The 
new political entity, being overwhelmingly Unionist, wtmld hold 
out against Fate longer tlian a larger area. It would be bitter 
to have to face the inevitable, to ixmfess to a big mistake, to walk 
under the Caudine Forks. Those responsible for the blunder 
would get out of their difficiilty much more eaiiily, and probably 
wiiliotit having to make any acknowledgment of error nt all, if 
the excluded part was the entire province, because In that rase 
the Nationalist minorify, witb its face turned towards Dublin, 
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would, with the aid of the growing nmnbara of Ltberala and 
Labour men. and moderate Uiiiciniata» who would be incsreaaiDgly 
influenced by patriotic and other leaaona as well as by ike main 
economic one, very soon devek^ into a majority, with the reanlt 
that the experiment would come to an end--and probably to the 
great relief of those who had insisted on trying it. 

For obvious reasons, also, it would be going beyond the pur- 
Iiose of this article to enter into the mnch-discass^ question of 
tlie position under Partition of the Unionists of the South and 
West, or of the Nattonalists in the excluded area in the North. 
Assuming that the argument is sound, neither of them, unlike 
the Pope in Portadown. would '*go to Hell ’* ; and their Purgatory 
would be neither severe nor prolonged. 

When Sir Rdward Carson first adopted the ^Iky of Partition 
lie asked Ireland to come along and woo his Ulster maiden. 
Ireland has been wooing tlie Ulster maiden since the time of the 
Young I relanders, when Thomas Davis wrote hie “Orange and 
Green ” ; — 

**lliisty tiu* mir fatliirw iinHlieaihed— 

William and .1arn»'«i an* tiimH rla3' — 

did ii<» till tiu* nrath they iH^fiiieatlKd ; 

K«>d waa the enip» and bitt<‘r the pay! 

Fn*cdf»ni Sed tie* 

Kna^c^ mltilrd uh! 

Under the feet of the we la,> — 

Ridiea and Ktrmsth 
We'll «in them at length, 

For (Vaiigi* and Orem mil carr} the dsy> 

Tiandlnrdji holed iu>; 

England rulod tH, 

Iluuiiding Ciur pa^^Mnn** if make tluir pre\ : 

* Rut, in Uieir <ipite. 

• The Iriah unite, • 

^ %nd Cirangv* and Oretn nill earr;; the day! “ 

TImt «ai* iwarly rvhty y«'*r« «B«>, uiid tlie wiioinR lian pit no 
lartlior forwanl than it wa. then. Irelaml haa been following a 
wrung |KiIu’y> No doubt tin? I’latw iiiaidan ia proud, and rich, 
and (.-lothpd in ahipyarda and fine linen, and cxpocta to be courteil. 
Itut in theac affaira a ahow of indilferenee, a abort ahaenee, a pre- 
tenco of ba|ipineM «ven without the beloved ob|eet, aa every 
Triah mairied man and woman of experience knowa. often baa a 
moat wonderlbl effect. 

In thia connection it may. perhapa. be mentkmed that Sir 
Horace Plunkett baa propounded a metluid of aurmounting 
"ITliiter’a” rAjeetiona to iTeland that aeema almoat aa Arcadian 
aa Six Edward Canon's. He would not. Uke Sir Edward, put 
Uie onus on Ireland --he would apare Ireland the vexation of any 
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mote fntile loTe>niakuig. In subnutting fats Dominiim nbeue 
he acknowledgad the diiBcoity ct getting ‘‘Uliter ” to agree to 
it. Well, but, he eayaleh **Uleter'* haa, ao far, defeated Home 
Knle b> bringing moral jneaeuie to bear cm the Government, why 
ehoold not the Government bring moral preeeure to bear on 
"Ulster *' to make her aorept it? Eighteen montbe ago, when 
the iMue of the war was still unoertam, and when England 
beemed to be m leal danger, the Prune Mimkter told "Ulbter" 
that the tetUmnent oi the Ineb Question was "an Imiienal neoeh- 
Mti " Who will <4iv, who remeniberfi the fuitb, that "Ulbter" 
budged a hair r bieadth from the portion of hot "Holcmn League 
Mid Covenant ” as a result of that tremendous apiwal? The wm 
1" over, and England u a vkUn When ib such an iip]N)i(unit) 
for bunging niuial piesbuie to bear on "1 Uei " evei likely to 
ans(< again ’ 

The SptitalOT, I see, as 1 close this conliibution, has become 
a conveit to Partition, whkh it has wmewliat |Nini1eimisl\ ills 
covered is the only way to unity in Ireland Hut alter I’aitrtion 
has been achieved the lush of the thics* Koiitheni pnivinces mubt 
proeeed at once to educate thembelvee up to the I Ister standaid 
of CIVIC virtue il they aie to evixst the stern Noilhc>nu*ts ulti> 
inatelv to asmciate with them Tliat is ,in uieal however, 1 
fear to which Irishmen, no inatfei how hard tiny may endcavoiii 
to woik towaids it could nevti hoiM' to ittam The I Isteinian, 
however, is tnucli nioie human than the SpnMor secmih to 
imagine and one can iitcpe eonfidently that its anxiidv cm this 
he.)d IS unneccsstiv ITu I Isteinian like othci |N<o|)le, can 
unbend on suitahle occasion fiotii his high icMtitude Ills eyes 
are not inovcNaldv hvd cm the stu {(<> will thf nohilpv 
there will be in meeting Iteland halfway \nd tlcciuf.h the 
Spectator may not give Kim credit lor biich wimIodi ■‘wheit the* 
wind's southerly ho knows a hawk from a lirinshavv 

John Mcfiitiui 



COBBESPONDENCii. 

ON ** CUTTING SHAKEBPEAilE. ' 

To Uto Editor of Tub FonTMiGHTiiK Rkvibw. 

Sib, — A critic, in the Timei, lefemng to the recent performance 
at Btmtford-on-Avon of **The Merry Wives ol Windsor,*' calls 
attention to its sixteen changes of scene. Such mteiruptions in 
couiinuity of action were not only absent from the public stage m 
Bluabethan tunes, but they aie unsuited to the dramatic construc- 
tion of Bhakcspcare‘s pla^. 'i*he Elisabethan stage was merely an 
o))en platfonii from which the actors spoke their Imes, it was not 
a M*etiiu world such as our modem stage, and it could no more he 
utK»(l to illiibtrate a change ot ^cenc than can a concert platform bo 
so used t(Mla>. Ihc attention of the Elii^aliethan yla>goer uus 
arrested bv the btoiy of the play, and he thought little about change 
of place or lupst of tune There wa^ only one locality, and that 
udb the platform, which projected to the (‘entre of the auditorium, 
when* the qtoiv was iceited There wb>«, besides, onl\ one period, 
and that was **iiow," meaning the itiomeiu at which the e\entb 
were being talked about or acted \I1 incon^ibtt ncie«», then, that 
(lie iiiip.iitoit in the U^xt, aribing fioiii change of place or break in 
til** time, should b« ignored m representing the plR}s It is no 
lahdiitiipc to n arr<iiitft the order of the M'eiies. or to lower the 
cm tain or to make a t).iuBo in the progie^s of the story m older 
t«> (fill ittention to change' of scene or iiiter\.il of tune Whatever 
intorm ition Shakespeare wishoil the iiiidieiicc to ha\e on these 
mitteis III put inbi the months of his diaratteis I^e expected 
the H^idiciice to (iceipt such iniurtiiiitioii firmi them without any 
fiiither illusli.it'on from actiiil piesmiation 

\nd unles<( theic is an eas^ and fuirl,\ rapid deluorv of Shake- 
spe.ire 1 dialogue it is impossible to get through much more than 
halt ol the pi IV III the iour*<c ot an evening 1he tendency of 
English ai tors, in speaking the vei'^*, is ft) t xnpluiMse all the uocentu 
atiil svllables, so that what is s|H>kui docs not convex to the spec- 
tatnis ihf impression that the chiiracters are s|eaking their own 
th nights Tor iimtiiiue, to tike the following words in the second 
fki*ni of the lirvt act of ** Machidh **■-- 

Or tc4y 

Utsm rhw kldifed healh you nfilp our teny 

\Vah Disk prophotic 

In this sentence it m usual for the actor to intlect the accented 
wonia uk if they wen.* all iM|uall> important, and, {lerhaps, t^ro is 
an extra eniphasih plaml on the wxinl **hlRsteil"* But rs the 
witches are dela.xing Muclndira return to the King s camp, the actor 
should spfiak the chieftain 'r wurdn thus - - 

Or 

t'lMUi this blMtoil hi*atb yim mtoi* «mr way 

With mich pit^AAic grooting I 

There are only Ihme wohIr that need \ocul inflection in the 
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sentenoe, with the ompheeiB placed upon the word **8top*' or 
“prophetio." And when an aoior. uoAet the idea that be ia 
marking the rhythm, inflecti many wgrda to the deatruotion of their 
senae, the promaa ca tAPplay ia not only delayed, but the perform* 
ance la ant to oecome tedbua. 

If Shaaeapeare’a jdaM were given on the alage in their entiietif, 
with the aimjpSoHj and rapidity with which they were anted in ma 
day, it would limit the enaleaa ozporimenta, mliwatioiia, and jj^rofit- 
leas diaouasiona that cveiy revival o! them oeomhma. Alao, in omit- 
ting one-third of the play, the modem produoer may leave out acenea 
which are essential to elucidate the drSanatlat'a point of view. 

But if the present method of staging Bhokei^are and of speaking 
hia verae ia to be retained, then cutting ** ia esacntial or hia plays 
will soon ccawD to be produced. For my own part, I would pfebr to 
have my kncwledge ox the dramatiat limited to tlioae portions of hia 
plays which are now acted, than to he obliged to foim^an opinion of 
them in the study merely with the aid of neadomic commentaries. 

I am, 8ir. 

Your obtHlieni sf»rvniit, 

Augunt Ofk, IfUlK William Toel. 


The Editor of ihU lit ru w dors fwt undrrtakr to rrturn ewy 
manuscript s ; nor in any cast can he dost* unless cither stanifts 
or a stamped rnvelojie be tirnl to cover the cost of iwstayc. 

It is adembb that arVthh Hint to Ihi Editor should bt type- 
trritfen. 


The stnding ofapn^ii is no guarantee of the aceeptoner of an 
ariicte. 
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(’OUNT WITTE. 

An Appkec'iajion b\ thk Latk Bi'sbiak Btatbsman and 
AnDASSADOR, a. IS^OLbKi.^ 

I. 

To i)()rtra} faithfully tliut gieat htait^biuau. Count Witte, is by no 
luesub un easy tabk. Fpu Ministvrb lla^e been wore diversely 
judgtMi and with gi eater {lashion. lie had his sliare of enemies 
and iwplaeable detiactois. but he had aijK;, and still retains, most 
entliuhiahtic imnegyiisth, mIio H|Hire no suiierlutives wlien eulogis- 
ing Ills charactui and Ins deeds. None know better than he how 
to mspiie his fuewN with tlie wannest and truest devotion, a 
eoiispiciKUis example of wlueh is shown by J)r, K. <1. Dillon in 
his lamk, 7 At A'(/i/a< o/ Umm, which he dedicated "to the 
meiuoiy of my friend, Ku^sia s uuu|iie •Htatesiiiau,*S. 1 Witte.'* 
Tor my purl, 1 ne\ei fell undei the glamour of Count Witte's 
{Hiweiiul |H*iKmality , not, on the oihei hand, did 1 ex|K^rieuce the 
itelingol Molent a\eision that lie inspirnl in so many ol luscon- 
teiii]H>raiieH, notably iCmiieior NieboRs. who ne\er was able to 
(Miieeal his anti|Kithy Not lia\ing Imh'ii on intimate terms with 
Count Witte, I feel that 1 am in a iHisitam to [xirtray him with 
eiitiie freeilom and in a niannet that 1 will endeavour to make 
as objivtive as |M)Nsihle. 

The inoHt striking |Knnts in hi'* {unsonal ap|M.>aninco were his 
great height and luusHiye shouldirs. He stwul half a head taller 
than must other men, iveii m IhiSHia, wheie men are generally 
of high stature, and his whole Inime siiggcstiHl something that 
might have l>«»n shaiH'd by the rude Mows of an axe. His fea- 
tures would have h 4 id chanudet were it not for a malformation, 
almost a fracture, of the now', which gave him a certain rewm- 
hlance to the |N)rtraiUof Xlichelangclo, His tiearing was rough, 
and appartuitly ho by intention : pi*rhai>s he affected a brusque 

(It Bx-Miamlfi of Foinan Aif,iini m Rumm. and btfoie sad durmg the war, 
aatii the overthrow of the Mtinaith} , Rumiui Ambieiiador at Pane 
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maimer to hide the embanaaameDt which he felt at Court and 
in the high aookty of the oapital, a milieu to wbicb he nemr 
became aoouetomed. dGt in apito of hie rather shabby appear- 
ance and the awkwardness of his manners, he produced, on the 
whole, a great impression of force and originality. 

One thing which always affected me disagreeably in Count 
Witte woa his voice, the notes of which sounded out of tune, as it 
were, and especially his pronunciation, acquired during hia youth, 
when ho lived at Odessa, where the population is a one, 

comprising Greeks, Rumanians and other meridionals. That 
pronunciation, as well as a rather common manner of speech, was 
disideatsing to my ear, habituated as I was to the pure and eluant 
tongue iterfected by our great national poet, Rouschkine, and 
spoken by Russians belonging to the cultivated ctaBnes of the two 
capitals, especially Moscow. 

Count Witte was, aa is well known, a self-made man " : not 
. that hib birth was exceptionally humble, for his father, who was a 
provincial functionary of foreign extraction (Dutch, 1 believe), 
bad attained quite a high position in tbe Government employ, and 
his mother belonged to one uf the bcbt families in Russia ; but, 
after finishmg his education in his native provmce, he did not 
enter the bureaucratic career, which wuh the only road to high 
official rank and honours at that |N*riod. lie went into the service 
of the iKiwerfui private comjiany which o|)eratod the south-western 
railroads of Rii'^-na, and it was in that environment that tbe first 
twenty years of hi» activity were siH>nt. Endow ei 1 as be was with 
rare energy, he |>»^bi*d through nil branches of the MTvice, without 
disdaining tbe most humble duties, even Mich as thoM* of statinn- 
masier, an«l thanks to bis thorough knowledge of railroad u|x?ration 
and management, when lie was hummoned to St. retersburg by 
Kiii[K>ror Alexander ill. as an exjicrt on the railway question 
which was tlien so iiii|H>rtant in Russia, be easily dominated the 
rriutiuu burcducracy of the capital by his |>ractical ex|H*rieiice 
and gcKxl bense. 

At St. Petersburg his untiring activity ovcrstepiiod the Ixiunds 
of his sfiecialty, and he became an authority not only on railway 
matters but on the wdiole economic life of tbe country ; hia rise in 
the official hierarchy was marvellously rapid, and it was only a 
few years after his arrival at the capital, when he was placed at the 
head of the Finance Ministry, a position not only very influential 
in itself but to which ho iin]iart^ a particular importance. He 
occupied that post, with two years of intenru[>tion ( 1003 - 1005 ), 
until the day when he became chief of tlie first Constitutioiial 
(lovemment of Russia. 

(k>unt Witte's mind always turned toward the firactical idda of 
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things ; his poUtiosl wd aecipoipic oonceptioDB, even the most far- 
resching. were not as e general mle huyened by a oomprehendve 
view of ttie fonotum cl a State nor by the great laws wbicb 
govern human society. This explahoui in part, 1 think, some of the 
errors that be committed ; but although 1 have been stmck more 
than once by his lack of superior culture and certain general funds* 
mental ideas, 1 do not go so far as to agree wi& M. ]£>mpard, who, 
in a recent article in the Betue de Pant, asserted that Count 
Witte was devoid oi the most dementary knowledge of financial 
eeicnoe and that he had never parsued hie studies of the theory of 
economics beyond the reading d a treatise by M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu. 

In s|»te of these statements, M. Bompard recognises in Count 
Witte " an admiiiistrator of suimor intellectual power, a finan- 
cier of wide views and an eminent statesman.*’ This judgment 
does honour to the imiiortial spint of the former French Ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg, whose |K)litical ttd\erhary Count Witte 
Qe\cr ceased to be, but it seems to me that it does not render 
entire justice to his genius. 1 do not liesitatc to use the word 
genius, for (\itiui Witte undoubtedly displayed much more than 
more talent in certain phasi^s of his activity. 

Cun one rigidly hay, as Dr. Dillon does in liis book, that Count 
Witte Wiih **tiie only htatcKEnaEi that Hunhia has produced aioce 
rotor the Great**? ^ 1 do not think ho; bis work shows too 
flagrant ln[)Hert, and some of ins mistakes hare bepn too cruelly 
exiviatc^d b) ituhsia to {leruiit one to assign liim ho high a place in 
the history of his country. 1 believe it uould be more just to 
Miy that there were certain hours in his career when, by the auda- 
city of hiH coiKVptioua and hy the energy with which Ik* carried 
them out, lie |)Ut himself on a )iar with the greatest statesmen 
of all lime and all nations; hut at other times and, uhliapiiily, on 
M>me critical occasions, ho was strangely uifeiior to himself. 
Tilts was due rather to dofieieiicies of character than of intellect, 
fur, in cpntradiHtinctioD to M. Stolypine, he revealcil himself as 
a man vcitose moral qualities w*ere not always up to tlie standard 
of his mental faL*ulties. 

Without atteiniitiiig a coniprehenHive \iew of the prodigious 
work acoomplishod by (*ouni Witte, one is immediately struck by 
tlio fact that it did not proceed from a consishuit scheme of action 
in the realm of |x>Utioal economics, but presented widely differing 
and often contradictory phases. To explain this anomaly it is 
indispensable to imagine oneself under tbo influences to which he 
was subject during liis fifteen years of untiring activity in public 
life. 

Until the promulgation of the Constitution of 1005 there was no 
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liomogenoouB Cabinet in RusBia ; there was no President of the 
Council of Ministers, eTen any permanent Council, properly 
speaking. The Emperur, on certain occasions, called the Minis- 
ters together under bis presidency to consider one or another ques- 
tion of particularly grave importance, but such occasions were 
rare, and as a general rule each Minister worked separately with 
the Emperor and aocei>ted no other mandate than that which 
emanated from tlie Sovereign. The result was that the Ministers 
not only had no common bond of umty between them, but con- 
sidered it a |xiint of honour to maintain an attitude of complete 
independence to each other. The Czar Alexander 111., jealous of 
his autocratic jiot^cr, carefully restricted his Ministerk to this mode 
of action, and any attempt on their |)art to confer together fur the 
IHtrpoae of concerted action was treated by him as an atbwk u|x>n 
his prerogatives. Euqicrur Nicholas made no change in this state 
of affairs, and even empliasiscd it by calling his Ministers together 
more seddom tliaii his father had done. If one also considers that 
the Ministers wore not subject to Hn\ |«rliainentary control and 
that all effort ol the Zemstvos to evtciid then sphere of activity 
was beverel> rejtreshinl, it is u u under tliat sucli a system did nut 
bring abi>ut. long btdore, a cumjilete diMirgunisatioii of the \ustest 
empire known to modem times 

No scNincr had Count Witte lMH*onip Minister of Finance than 
he ga\c etidence of a tendency to doiiiinatt* all the other inenibeis 
of the Cabinet and to bi*conie. hrfn if not fir jun , the real head 
of theitussian Goveriiiiient Jii the |niistiit of this object he was 
strengthened not only b\ his iMiwerfid will and his incontestable 
sujicriority over his (ollcagiies, but still moie by the fact that, as 
Grand Treasure! of tFic Ecipire, lie hidd all dcjKirtiiienth of 
the State subj(H*t to an indirect dejiendence, fur Kiii|H.*ror Alexan- 
der 111. placed al»olu(o confiriemv in him nini n*fusfd toKinction 
aii> credit of which be disap|»ro\«*<l. 

Hilt It wa^ not long In foie tins iiidireid sujireiiiacy failed to 
satisfy the ainbitinri ol ('omit Witte, who HMigbt to extend Ins 
ccaseiess acti\ity to cver> rainiticatioii of the |M»bticHl and (*cv»iio- 
luic life of the country, and iinally Hiiccvciled. 'J'hen a phenunie- 
iion, strange and iiicoin|irehenhihlc to tlic Kuru|K.*an iiund, was 
witnessed-* that of a Finance Minister who bad cn*ntcd, little by 
little, a State witliin a State, and who had Huper|ioacd, oo to 
Kjieak, u|x>n the many diffenmi organs of the Government other 
organs of siniilar functions Imt deriving their fsiwers directly and 
Holcdy from his Ministry. In this way Count Witte liad the con- 
trol of an innumerable cmwd of fiimiionaries of all denominations 
and ail ranks, a network of schools of lower and even higlier 
gnid<**i, a vast territory— a veritable kingdom, in fad, o( whicfi 
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wan floli* master-— an army, a fleet, even a diplomatic service. 
Furthonnore, on account ot his constant tendency to extend indefl- 
nitely the powers of the State to the detriment of a personal initia- 
tivo and activity which was stiU in its infancy in Russia, one may 
say that for some ten years he was tlie real master of the 
lfl0,(K)0,000 inhabitants of the Empire. Truth compels me to say 
that the greater port of the elements composing the system created 
by him were l»etter organised, ix^rformed their fuiK'tions more 
|N'rfeetly, and were imbued with a broader and more mod(*rn spirit 
than the corresponding Government services; but it is easy to 
understand, nevertheh^ss, that so ftaradoxical an organisation of 
the Htate involved a gn^at waste of force* and gave rise to a 
chaotic condition of affairs that was eventually fatal to Russia, 
> esftecially when Count Witte was no longer there to sustain it 
with his all-powerftil energy. 

I have already remarked tiiat ('omit Witte's coinimtriots have 
never done justice to his work. It st^ems to me that a Minister 
who liHH at his crerlit these three achievenu^nts— the monetary 
reform, the Treaty of rort^tmoiith, and tlie Constitutional Charter 
of 19<I5 - deM‘rves to be ranked with the greatest statesmen not 
only of IltiHRia hut of the world. 

Thi' first of these, i e., the establishment of a metallic rirculat- 
irig mediuia and the fixing of ex<*hange, would of itself have suf- 
fuMsl t<» gi\e him that pla<v. This reform, which met with for- 
inidahle ohstaeh*s and owetl its success Mtlelv to the indomitable 
will of Count Witte, enabled Russia to go tlirough the Russo- 
Ja|ianese War and tlie revolutionary' year of 19<I5 without under- 
going a financial crisis 1 have oRen expressed my opinion of 
the Pence of Portt^moiith. and have no hesitatHUi in qualifying it 
an unho|H*d>for Muvess for Russia tfiat no dijdomat de ramtre 
could liave aidiieved. Finally, the Manifesto of OtHober 17th. in 
spite of the late hour at wliich it was wrung from Emperor 
Nieholns IT , undoubtedly sa%ed the Russian Monandiy for the 
time from tin* ruin that overtook it twelve years later for having 
abandoned the road laid out by its great Minister. 

While T do not feel com|ietcnt to sit in judgment upon the 
economic policy of C'onnt Witte, I ladievc 1 am not wning in 
saying that it calls for setme very serious criticisms. I have men- 
tioned his tendency to stretch beyond all nxison the attributes id 
the Htate in economic matters, thanks to a series of measures like 
the systematic pureliase of the railroads, the exploitation cn fi'gic 
of the vast domains of the Crown, a severe sufiervision of the 
manufaetiiring industry, etc., in consequenn* of wdiich the State 
ended by controlling, and even almost ci»mpletely absorhing, the 
firivaie initiative and energy that were still so undeveloped in the 
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eoaniry. Bot apart from thia esaggmtad one magr 

well aek if the my fonndatkiiiB of the ooonoitiie framowock of 
fiimia were not weakeued by aonie of the loeaaiirea for which 
Coant Witte was leaponaible. 

In his book. The EoUpee of Atiatta, Dr. DUIon aaya that 
Count Witte realiaed the feebleneea and lack of ooheaion of the 
different elements compoidiig Csarism, and believed that these 
elements oonid be consolidated and bound together by the force 
of a grandiose ooonomic transfonnation which would oraate 
powerfai national interests and would be the instrument of a 
veritable national re-education. To my mind, it these lines do 
not charaetenfie Count 'Witte's general plan — for it has always 
seemcHl to me that he lacked precisely any consistent plan —they 
do at lea^t describe the tendency of his |x>li{ical activities. The 
weakness and disunion of the elements constituting the Russian 
Empire could not chcape the attention of any statesman, even the 
least observing and were bontid to reveal themselves in fatal 
fasliion later, when the ^fonarchy fell ; but I belong to a political 
sebool which has always sought a remedy for this state of things, 
not in State control d (/utrunce, nor in the strengthening of 
a central officialdom, nor even in tlie artificial stimulation of 
material interests, but in the development of local self-government, 
in a representative r^gme built up from that principle , and, 
finally, in the satisfactvm of the n^asonuhle aspiratiems of distinct 
nationalities and the systematic inculcation of a spirit of personal 
initiative in the minds of the people. 

There is a consensus of opinion that one of Count Witte's prin- 
cipal merits was the immense effort whicli lie made for the develofi- 
ment, or rather the creation, of a great inaiiiifactiiring industry 
in Russia. Without depreciating the brilliant results that he 
achieved in that direction, one may ask if lie did not, in vulgar 
parlance, ‘'put the cart hefeue the horse"? In giving all his 
attention to the workshop, did not Count Witte fail to coinfirehcnd 
the character, esacnlially agricultural, of Riisaia, and her need of 
n prefmrutonr phase, in which to develop her rural industries with 
the object of perfecting the raw material of agricaltun^ and so 
benefiting the former? And wits it not due to the financial policy 
of Count Witte, notably the coloasal growth of the foreign debt, 
contracted for tlie purchase of the railways, whose maintenanoe 
and operation demanded enormous sums of ready mcniey— that 
great quantities of agricultural products had to be exported, 
thereby disturbing the economic balance and even affecting the 
physical condition of the rural population? In short, the political 
school to which T belonged always maintained that the ccoatk» 
of a numerons labouring class, crowded together in the cities and 
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forming the xevoliitiimary ehment pat exeaLenee, es wm proved 
in 1917, ought to have hoen preoe^ \gi^an extensive agrarian 
reform, Jp the aenae of a devidqpiDent of small private omership. 
This would not only have inereaaed the product of the aoil, but 
would have inculcated in tiie peasant mind a spirit of conservatism 
which it totally lacked. 

I will only mention, in passing, one of Count Witte's measures 
which gave rise to a great deal of controversy : the monopdy of 
the sale of spurits. I^ersonaliy, I am of the opinion that this 
measure, considered as a palliative, was good in itself and showed 
a marked improvement over the iireceding state of affairs ; but is it 
not to be regretted that, instead of being satisfied with this pallia- 
tive, Count Witte did not apply hia immense energy to the 
abolishment of a fiscal lystcm based upon alcoholism, and con- 
sequently upon the demoralisatioii and impoverishment of the 
masses? And can one help being moved to admiration by the 
betftt genie of the unfortunate Kmperor Nicliolas who, at the 
beginning of the world-war, dared to suppress with one stroke of 
the pen this source of so mneh pliysieal and moral evil in Itussia*’ 

A subject with whit*h T feid myself more comjietent to deal is 
that of the Bussian policy in the Far East. Count Witte exerh^l 
a great inffuenee ujion that policy, and miu<t he rtmsideretl 
n*sponsibJe for it, if not solely, at least in great measure. 
The r/i/r he played in tiie drama was a most complex and 
varied one 

If one wislich to locate tlie initial act which led to the unfor- 
tunate war l)etween Bussia and Japan, it will l>o necessary, in 
my opinion, to go back to the decision adopted by the Bussian 
Government, at Count Witte’s behest, to push the main line of 
the Tranf^Siberian Bailwny through 1o Vladivostok hy way of 
ChineM^ territory, thus shortening the distance couhiderably, hut 
at the Hume time creating on the eastern confines of the Empire 
a singularly complicated and dangerous situation. Tt was the 
first thing to awaken the sus|iieinns of Japan and to r^^veal to that 
iPower tiie imperinliMtic ambitions of Bussia in the Far East. 
Having been at all times a stout partisan of a European policy for 
Russia, I never was in favour of anything that tended towards 
transferring the field of Russian action to a point so distant from 
the centre of our traditional interests and thus weakening our posi- 
^ lion in Europe. Tt has always seeimHi to me that Siberia should 
be considered above all as a reserve against the day when Russia 
might find herself obliged to overflow the houndaries of Europe 
and seek an outlet there for her surplus population and energies. 
Rut that day was still distant, and meanwhile it was at least 
premature to force, in so consfucuous a manner and across fereign 
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territory, an aocesR to the vant tlieatre of tht' Pacific, whore we 
could not and ought not to play other than a aeoundary |Mirt at 
that hour. ^ 

I am, however, quite willing to recognise the audacity and 
ability with which Count Wittc^ carried i»ut his plan, and 1 further 
admit that, if it had stopped there, the Trans-Siberian Railway 
under his firm control might have l)econie an instrument of econo- 
mic development for Russia; but unhappily it was eouiplotely 
spoiled by tier subsequent (Kilitioal activity in the Far Kast, and 
above all hy the Mci/.iire of the liiiiioso )»emnsiila of Jnao-hing. 
with the poris of Dalny and Port Arthur. 

I hasten to add that Count Witte was ix^rsonally opikhich] to 
that policy, which was in reality the outgrowih of a plan con- 
ceived b> the (roniian Knqvror for the seizure of Kiao-ehau. 1( 
was during his first visit to 8t. Petersburg, after the aexsession of 
Nicholas II. to the throne, that the Kaiser made his host promise 
not to oppose the coup dr main that he liad in view, and suggested 
that the Czar should follow his example hy taking |Kihtic»SHion of 
the pxtn*niity of the ()eninstila of liiiKstong. Count Moiiravieff. 
w}k> was at that time Slinister of Foreign .VfTairs, and w*ho was ns 
destitiiti* of forethought as he wn<s ignorant of affiiir'^ in general 
and of the affairs of the Far Hast in {Kirtieular, w-as faw^inated at 
once by a scheme which firomised t*# increjiM* his personal prestige, 
and it was from his own lips that 1 learned what had |mss(nl in 
the council coiivokt^d hy the Czar (or the disc'iissiun of this ipies- 
tion. Of all the mc'inlxTs pn*M*nt Count Motiravieff was the only 
one who supported Km|v*ror Xichol.is in 1 ih project, wliich was 
opposed hy the other Sfinisters and most vigorously hy Count 
Witte, w'ho was perfectly well aware of the danger involvivl in 
such a flagrant violation the int<»grity <if C'hina. The ('/.nr 
deferred to the opinion of lh(> inujority, and the «schenie w*as 
temporarily abandoned ; hut Count ^^ounlvif»f^ refused to admit 
defeat, and siicreefkMl later in |x*rMiiadtng the EtiifMTor that, 
according to secret iiiffiriiiation. a Hriti«<h stpiadron was alsait to 
lake Port .\rthiir a** a reply to the seizure of Kiao.clmii hy the 
Germans, and that it wa^ lun'csssuy at atiy cost t4> gid ahead of 
England. The result wa^ that .\dmirnl T)oiih.isr>ff. (*ominandant 
of the Russian naval f<»rceH in the F.tr East. n*ceiv«*d from 
Emperor Nicholas a din*cf order to entcT Port Arthur and to lioist 
the Russian flag. ThcreiirKiii ('mint Moiiravieff took great credit 
to himself for having gainH so signal a vudqry over ('mint Witte, 
and for having won tlie two Chinese ports for Russia. 

If Riiasia had be<m a Constitutional State, or if it had even 
liossessed a homogeneous and unified Government, a Minister who 
was opposed to so decisive and important a step would have 
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retiigned. Count Witte did nothing of the kind, and even profited 
by the oocaBion to extend nioro widely then ever the circle of hu 
powers. Enlarging the primitive eoope of the Trane-Siberian, he 
carried the terminus of the line from the Busidan port of Vladivos- 
tok to the extremity of the Chinese peninsula of Liao-tong. 
Under pretext of providing for the ne^s of the railway, the 
Busfdan Government, guided entirely in this matter by him, pro- 
cured from China not only tlie lease of Port Arthur and Dalny 
but also of a aide zone of territory on each side of the track. 

Taking Cecil Ithodes as a model and copying his riie as an 
‘‘Empire Builder," Count Witte made of this zone, which was 
subject to the exclusive control of his Ministry, a domain over 
which he ruled with quasi-sovereign inwers. Jn that vast terri- 
tory new cities sprang up, like Harbin, and new ports, like Dalny. 
Ho had a veritable army undcT his command, in the form of a 
guani for the protection of the railway, as well as a river and 
ocean fleet. A multitude of functionaries, under his direction and 
indtqtiMident of the central autiuinty of the Empire, administered 
the leased territory, which constituted, in fact, an important 
(\donial fN)ri4(*siion on the remote coidines of llussia in Asia, of 
which he was sole master. 

It was inevitable thst an experiment of this nature should 
weigh heavily u|X)n the r«**»t of the Empire, for, while the work of 
(Veil Hh(s1es met the needs of England by [iroviding an outlet for 
Its surplus fiopulation, capit«il and energies, (\>unt Witte's enter- 
prise* was of a ]nirely artificial character, satisfactory only to the 
utdH>undiHl ninhitiun of that statesman, and anything hut helpful 
to the true weifnn* of lliH'^ia, under-populateil as she was and 
nndevelojied teclmically and econongcally. The effect was to 
ahsorh countless millions in nuin(*y and a wealth of labour that 
could have b<*en oiiiployed with infinitely gn*ater (irofit in the 
interior <if Russia. 

iTo bv continual > 
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THE PKKIIANENT SETTLEMENT OP THE LABOUE 
TfiOUBLE. 


Thb economic iKwition of the European Po'nera it extaremel; 
serioub end threatening. The war has killed and crip|ded many 
millions of men and has destroyed incalculable Tallies. The 
gigantic destruction caused by it can obviously be made good only 
if the survivors i«roducc vastly more than did the great army of 
men and women of 1014, and if they practise the utmost economy. 
Nevertheless, the countries uhich were lately at war have given 
themselve'^ cjver to a veritable <»rgy of luxury and of idleness. 
Works of art, jewellen , motor cars, bicycles, etc., fetch unpre- 
cedented prices, tlicatres, restaiiraiits, seaside resorts, picture 
theatres, etc., are more croaded than ever before, and there is an 
insatiable demand for pianos, phoiuigraphs, sfiorting dogs, furs, 
showy clothes, finery, tnnketh and tol)acco c»n the |»art of the 
workers. In the ca‘»e of nations income and e\])enditure, pro- 
duction and consuoifition, are Hupfioseil to balance one another 
more or less cl<»«H?ly. However, while the workers s|>ond money 
more freely and more rit'klcHhly than the> liave ever done in the 
|»ast. their prcslnctioii Iish \astly diniiniKhed The demand for 
an eight-hour day ha- been follow'-cd by a demand for a seven- 
hour day and for a m\-hour day and for very greatly increased 
wages. We were told that re»luc«l working Is airs would leail to 
increased <intput In realitv output |»tT worker has declined nut 
only per week, hut e\en jier hour, in practically all induhtries. 
The Eurofioan workeis are* demanding higher and ever higher 
wages, greater ixmiforts and cimvcniences, reduced hours of 
labour and luxnrich of every kind, while steaiiily reducing the 
production of g<x>(K They hjicnd considerably more than they 
earn, and they aie imid. partly by niinously high taxes imposed 
upon the thrifty, {tartly by means of unlimited {taper money 
issued by the Oovemroent, which is steadily reducing the value 
and the {lurehasing pow^r of money, and is thus increasing the 
pi^ of g/jods. Tlie workers are fed and elothcil very laigely 
with food and materials obtained on credit from abroad, chiefly 
from the Tnited Rtates. 

While the workers are chiefly responsible for the scarcity and 
consequent dearness of all coinrooditii»s by the policy of reducing 
oiitfuit and incri'asing wages to the utmost, many of their leaden 
attribute, or {tretend to attribute, this general deamess to •‘pro- 
fiteering.” Hence they demand doles and the artificial cheapen- 
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ing of food priooBf eio., bj fUngoDt Govmuiieni.regiibto a 
policy which i$ boqod to ddcoomge food^godnction atid to cause 
general want.. Unlortunately* many shortHUghted pditidans and 
journalists, iilltead of tehing the woiim that they themselves 
are principally res[)onsible fckr the present scarcity and dearness, 
endeavour to obtain a neoessarOy brief popularity by aupporting 
the demands of these agitators. 

How long can the present fiorition last? There must surely 
bo a day of reckoning. 

Many statesmen, potitiGiana, bumness men and Ijabonr leaders 
lisviriMiinted out the gravity oL the situation. Hitherto their 
admonitions have been in vain. ' Few men are able to visualise 
iind to survey tlio economic |K»ition of a Btate or of the world. 
Among these few men none can afiproaeh in proved ability that 
biiHinesB genius and that prince of organisers, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, uho has hiiccessfiilly undertaken the gigantic task of 
pnnibioniiig Helgiititi gnd Ktmific during many y^Mirs. Mr. 
Hoover, ulien ho had ended task in Kuin|>c, left behind him 
a most inifsirtaiit ronfidetitiul ni<*nic>nindiiin on the economic 
silimtioii for the information of the aiitlionticK, which was dated 
July Uni, 1919. The Hnti^ii Food (\>ntn>ller considered that 
dcx'uinciit no imi«n'ssi\«> and so inifxirtant that ho asked Mr. 
Hoover for |H*fnnssion to print it. It ought, of course, to have 
i>een publishtHl Miiniltaneouslv in .all th«^ important papers for the 
infonnation of the people. Instead of this, it was printed with 
characteriKtic do|xirtnieiitai wrong-headed ness in an ob«scure 
tiovcrnment publication, the Sathml Fiwd dmrnal^ for August, 
1919, wdiich m n»nd only by a few officialh. Mr. Hcxiver stated in 
his farewell iiiessuge ^ 

*' The ruommiie ditBculties of Eoropt as a wlvilc at (he atgiiaturc ut Peaco 
may bt* almost aummariMxl in tlie pliratc 'dimoimlmid productivity.* Tlic 
pnduction o( Decaa«aru»ii for this 4 fiO.n 00 .(K )0 population (including Rusaia) 
Uaa never been at ao low an ebb iw atHbii day 
'* A aummary of the unemployment bureaus in Fumpe will alu»w that 
faiuiliev are roeriving umnitplojimcnt allovtanee*. in one forai or 
aivitber aud are, in the main, being paid by (>€015(501 inSathin of eurrene>. 
A rcsigh ehtiinate would indicate thi^ the {lopulatiim of Kumpi* ie at lea^t 
1(j0,000,u00 greater (ban can be supported without importa. and mutt live by 
the produetioD and diatnbutiun u( ezpi»rla; and (ht*ir idtuation ia aggravated 
not only by lack <4 raw materiab, importa, but by low pmdurlion oC European 
raw materials. Pua to the tame low pniductioxi Eurape ia bnlay importing 
vaal quanUtiea of oertain eommoditira which vhe former]} produced for heraelf 
and can again produce. Oenerally. in productittn, iho iv not only far below 
even the level of the gma of the signing of the Amiiitice. but far below (he 
maintenanca of life Mid baaltb witfiout an unparalleled rate of fanpori. . . . 

** It ia mil neceanary to review at length tho aaoaaa of Una deereaaa of 
prudoetivity. They ans In the main, aa followii 
'* Tha ladoatrial and aommemial damoraliaation ariaing originally out of iha 
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war. but ecmtinued out of tho •tnigglp lor poltlical Te»ajmngftfnent« doriing tha 
Anniatiee, the ereatioii of f^w Oovonmieiiti, tbehr inei^ritiieo, and IrietkMi 
betvemi theoe GoTenunents in the rendjuttmoni of eoonomio wintioiui. 

** The pioper and inaialent damand of labour ior higher a^ndardi of living 
and a voice in adniniatraiioa of their effort baa unfortunatelj become 
impregnated with the theorj that the limitation of effort belofr phjalcal 
neceadlj vnll inrreaae the totd empiogptnent or improve their condition. • . . 

** To a minor degree, oonaiderittg the whole volume, there has been a 
dtwtriictioB of equipment and tools, and iose of organisation and skill due to 
war dtveniionv, with a loas of man-power. . . . 

** The demoralisation in production of coal. — Euntpe to^ap is an example 
in point of all these three fiireea mentioned aVovc, and promi«fos a coal famine 
with industrial disaster unless remedii«d. It i** due in a small percentage <- 
frrjm tlie destruetlon of man-po«er-.tn the ph.veieal limitation of eoal mines 
or their equipment. It is due in the largest degree to the human factor of the 
limitation o! effort . . . Vnte$» prodwiirity ran he repidfp increased, there 
ran he nelkiny hut poUhrat, niofol, and rroncmtV rhaor, finaXty Merpreitny 
tt$elf in loMtt of Ufr on a $ca1r hitherto undreamed o/. . . . 

** During s^imc short periid it may be possible for the Wr^iem hemiNplierf*. 
nhieh ban n*tainid and eVen increastnl its pNMiuctivity, to supply the 
defieiencies of Europe. Such deficiencies uoiild have to be supplied in large 
degree upon credits. But aside from this, the entire eiirplus pn>durttvifif of 
the UVafrrn hemiephere is fotalty inrapabfe of meeimy the parent defieteney 
tn Kuropean produetion if it m hmy continued. \or. an a practieai fact, 
could erediU be mobihrrd for tht» purpose for more than a short jtrriod, 
heeaurr all credtte must netetinanly he rimpty an adranre n^ainst the return 
of eomnituMieit in errhanye, and eiedtfr will break doM'n thr inntant that the 
return of eommodtiiee beromee improhahle. Further, if ruch errditn he 
obtained for more thun temporary purjuiuer, it would result le eronnmu 
start ry of Europe to the llVs^rrn hemisphere, and the Mttin.Afr end teonld h* 
war again. 

“The «*rfhiti«*n, tli«refore, of the problem, «tcMpt in its pur<*|% 
a<kp>cts, do*s, not lie in a stream of eoriiin* diti(*s on eridit from the \Ve<itern 
homisp)K*r«*. hut Iks in n ligooMiii realisation the actiml situntKiii iti ewdi 

efiijntr> of Kiirote* and a ns«olute statesmundiip bs.Ml n oedi a realiiiatMii 
that prrwiuetivity must be instaatly increased. . . . 

“The grst arvi cardinal iff>rt <d Fijokpeaii statt «man dop inii-vi he 
(eeiin* the inabnal- atid tirmls fi> labmir. and Co ^'ciire itf, return t>» nork. 
They must also sfnire a ii cognition of the fact that, nhateier the iHNmomu* 
thATiry rtf prditiral cr\. it mu*! embrace ihi masiinum individual effi»rt : for 
tliero i« no mai;ni) of Mirplus prodiietivity in Kiin»pe to nJi ii'ioliitbriiary 
experimentation. 

“ No aronomir itoHvy will briny fiM»d to those stomachs or furl to thou 
hearths Chat does not set tire the martmum produetion. There is no use of 
fears orer rising prices; they are, to a great degree, a visualisation of in- 
sifdiriVnt production. . . 

“ Never liiM there hef » ^iii;h a nc*eea«iiy for the eiirtailincnt of luxury ts 
exists' to ^ay. 

“ Tlie iioiverval praf*tii'e, in all tlie Cf«uiitrif*s at war, of raising funds by 
Inflation of currency i*. now bringing Ininie ita burden of tnuible, and in 
extrinne cases Uic most re«mlutA actifin must he taken, and at once. In other 
countries of even tlu^ lesser degree of inflation such rum«ncy mush ho redueed 
and iiicludcsi in the funded debt, or alb^matlvely the price id wages, living 
and international exchange must be ^qMMsted to adjust itself to this deprra- 
rioD. The outcry against the high aosi of living, the constant inercasa of 
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w«gf*fl, mad the fell In eaubnofe thai la gc4ng on ere in e ooMidereUr d<*gr«*e 
due lo thie ineTiteble reedjueknenl. • . . 

“ The ettmulelion of prodnotian Uee In the peiB of evoidenee of eSl limite- 
lione of the reweid to Aa eetuel producer. • . . 

** All etUunpte et intcmetlonel control of price, with e view to benefit the 
popuietion in Eurc^c et the cost of the producer elsewhere, will incvitebly 
produce retrogression in production ebioedi the impeet of which will be felt 
in Europe nM>re then elsewhere. A dectceee of 90 per cenk of Wostem 
hemisphere whc»et would not sterve the West; it would sterve EungM. 

** It muvt never be overlooked thet control of price end distribution cannot 
shm with a few prime commodities, but, once started, its lepercussums drive 
in A e succeeding chain of etimmodities; and that cm the downward road of 
price control there een be no stoppage until all commodities have been placed 
under restrieiion aith inevitable stifling of the hital production. . . . 

*' It must he evident that the production cannot increaae if pcilitical incesn- 
pet««nce continues in blockade, embargoe<4. censorship, mobilisation, large 
armies, navies, and war." 

Many Americans, who have come to Kiiro|)e clesiiijig to ntiidy 
the eeonoinir situation with a view to helping in the heavy tusk 
of reconhtiiietion, have* left for their country Mi«lclenecl and 
depreHHed hy the serioUhnesH of the iionitiun and the haunting fear 
of a gigantic catantrophe. Auioiig the American leaders who 
have eoriie to the forefront lUiriiig the uar a prominent place ia 
otvtipicHl hy l>r. ('hurlcH Raton. lie in a Canadian by birth. 
Tie hivame |iasUir at (lie celehnitcd liaptiat Church in Madison 
Aveiiut*, New York, and when the United Staten went into the 
war he roUMnl. in eoiii|jany of Mr. (*liarle5 Schwab, the workers 
(if the new Hhiphuildiiig yards lo the greatest exeriion by appeal* 
iiig t'l their jiutnotiMii and depicting to them the need of the 
|s*uple III ]Miro|x>. thi lea\ing Kngland, in the heginniiig <if 
Septeinher. 11110, Mr. b'.atiHi sent a message to the Kngh^i |XM>ple 
which should Ih* rend hy every worker in the land, hut which, 
iinfortiiMiitely, apfieared in full only in the 7'irMe«. He said 

*' The c<>untr,\ facc<i tls' sbsolutc otvcMity %*f work being dour— «uiiple, 
plsin, everyday 'nork that has as its ««bji>ct the prodiietiiin uf lu>usi>s and 
clot lies and f<Kiil aiMl luaeliincry and fuel, and all the ordinary n«H.*i^-aTics of 
life. 1 no aa> of gtdting this a«wk done by Act of Parliament or hy fine 
pnigraninics of Mtcial rudonii or by strikm and kii'k-oiitt, or even by hearings 
tM-kirc li'srncd iMimiiii'riionN. The only way to get coal is (u dig it out of 
thft mine. F<iod cannot lio produced by any iHmccuable change in land 
tenure* It mii*<t l>c gntwn in the fields or hcsight from distant growers by an 
exchange of goodN pnsiiictHl by murk. ... If the worki^r priHiuce^ all of a 
eummodity tliai the eomniiinity needs be is a useful public Kcrvant ami is 
entiUed ti*» full and fair r«>ward from the community for full and fair aerviee 
rmdered. If he will not produce his share «»f what his coiinlry ncisls, tlnm 
somMne else must take his place. And thia it true of every class of 
worker. . . . 

** In AaArica many of ua used to believe that the Onvemment c«»uM «i«> 
railway running and 'mining and aome idher things better tlian could privau? 
interests. WV d«iO*t think m now. Tlie war haa cured ua. Thi> other day 
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nataomrilutfnii of the Agwrief toilwigft» thBf wM aet bgr e elcMim of piotael 
tan ftU elMMe» woriooMB Idoded. We aie eMd of haremeni^j mA m 4* 
tape and taawtkai to malni up lor loaaea due to the atupiditiy ii peUtloiil 
adhainiatfotlQD of puhllo ulOitiea. We are eofiUng heek to the cood old Bittiah 
dookiae tint Mie Usaa fatarfenoee taa Ooeeraaint fa iadaeti^ the better. 
The beat goeemment it aelf-govomaieal. Oae of the gre et ee t dehafaaa that 
ever darkeiied the inlod of oiea ia the theoiy that you oaa mrk the laatitii- 
tiona of iadttatr> by meena of a poUtieal maehiae. • . . 

*' If I were a woildiig sum now aa I waa dor aiaay yean of my life. I 
ahould be deeply depfeasM by the desperate eflorta being made at the meBBapt 
of my ouuntry'a need and danger to reduce my life to the stature or a 
weakl^. 1 shoiiid be ashami^ to be put in the poidtiaa of ashing for a 
auB-hour day surrounded by an entanglement of legistaro aalaguaida ta fear 
that I get a euooeh of ooaldusi on my noee or adl iny fhn linen by aweat. 
A man who must be proteoted by law from working more than six houn a 
day is too delieatt.ly oiganiscd to wear trousora. He ought to be gaibed in 
pettiociak and hare a nurse to stand between him and the rude realitiea of a 
workaday worid. ... A eoalmlner uill risk his life without a momeat'a 
hesitatioa to rescue a dri>wning cluld tan the river; but tlte same rhild'may 
die of pneumonia this winter because the same miner, for some inacrutabla 
reaaon, ia permitted by his union to work only a few houn a dgy. Thia 
thaory and this practice loally have ncithing to do with the needs, rights, or 
wrongs of the wi<rker. They are tho expression uf a wild ri*wilulionary 
pnipose, which hss its source r^iitside England, to destroy thi> so-called 
capitalistic system by reducing hours and output to a minimum and itt^reaslng 
wagae Ut a maximum. If the English-'ipeaking p<«oples. through edwardioe or 
inertia or ignuranee, permit thia programme to develop, they will richly 
deserve the ruin which will overtake them.*' 

Mr. Hoover and Mr. Kuton are two well-wibheni and friondn of 
Britiuh labour. They apeak with Ringiilar authority, and their 
view# should he brought to ev«*ry faetory, every cottage, and 
every worker, instead of being printed in joumala which are not 
read by the maofieff. A ggeat campaign of ecvinomic enlighten- 
ment ia net*ded mmilar to that mont hticceflafiil campaign which 
aroused the patriotism of the country in the early stages of the 
war. A million spent on economic propaganda may save many 
millions which ofhenvise may be lost by labour troubles. Hitherto 
the jirofesgional creators of unrest have unfortunately been 
allowed to have the field all to themselves. 

Those who have blamed Britisb labour or the nritish Trade 
Unions for the poIu*y of demanding high and ever higher wagea 
for a shrinking output forget that troubles siinilar to tluM 
experienced by England prevail througlmut Europe, aa Mr. 
Hoover has pointed fiiit. Eurr>]ie suffers, in the words that 
eminent man, from "demoralise preiictivity/* lives largely at 
America's cost, and sinks more and more deeply intond^bt to 
the United States, a condition of affaim which, if oontinoed. can 
only ee in the economic enslavement of Europe to the United 
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StaloB, whence wor tnhy xeeolt between the Old World end the 
Now. ^ 

Thofreient eeonoiiuo podtum springs mainly from two canaea : 
from the war and ita after-effecta and from the faoatility of ‘Labonr 
to Capital. The fanner ia inevitable while the latter ia curable. ^ 

The demandi of the workera for **a raiaed atatna/* for improved 
conditional tor greater leiaore, fear a fnUer life, are pc^eetly 
underatandable. War alwaya begeta unreat. Millkma of workera 
have only during the war learnt how pleaaant it ia to have throe 
genetoua and well-oooked meals every day, to poaeeaa an ample 
quantity of cli^n and warm dothea and onder-dothea, to be 
carried to and from their work whenever possible, to enjoy plenty 
of leisure, uuliinitod tobacco, and gratuitous amuaementa, and to 
receive the very best attention when unwell. The soldier’s life 
is on the whole un easy life without worry, and is full of variety. 
Therefore old soldiers rarely beaime good workers, unless they 
become gamekeepers, policemen, etc., occnjiaiionB which are akin 
to Huldienllf^ Men who during four or five years have been well 
fed, w«^ll dotlu'd, well exerciMHl and well amused and "enter- 
tained, except for occasional spells of fighting, do not easily take 
to the monotony, drudgery and dulnchs f»f eight hours of routine 
work hetwi*eii confining walls. However, war sixiils nut only the 
fighting iiieii for industrial ^ork, hut also the civilian workers. 
The \\orkers who remained at home during the w^ar received 
ujiges formerly imdrenined of. For the sake of winning the war 
their Mipport and goodwill had to bo thought at any price. They 
were constantly flattered and cajoled ky the [loliticians and by 
the Fresh, Their every demand, however unreasonable, was con- 
ctHled. Kveu their worst exactions were excused. Thus the 
iinmobiliMHl wurkt'rs have Uwt all sftise of pnqxirtion and have 
iicqiiiFed an exaggeratetl opinion of their importance and jKiwer. 
It will tiike some considerable time to accubtoni the w'orkers once 
more to the dull routine of civil employment and to teach the 
immobilised men that war conditions cannot become jvrmanent, 
that there is a limit to the concessions which can possibly be 
made to them. 

To improve the economto position it is net'i^ssary to reaccuatom 
both the mobilised and tlie unmobilised workers to pence condi- 
tions, if possible by penmasion, and it is also neoesaary to combat 
the fallacious teachings of the FUvialist agitators. For deesdos 
tlie workers of Europe have been guided, or misguided, by 
Rocialist grievanc^e-inongers. The Trade Unions in all countries, 
except fho United Rlstes, have fallen under the influence of men 
who, as a rule, are not bona fide workers, who have preached 
war upon Capital and the capitalists, and who have tried to 
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perguttde the workere. in acoordanoe with the teaoimgB of Karl 
Marx, that Capital ia their worst enemy, that they can benefit 
themselves most by jirociRbing as little as [lossible for the highest 
wage obtainable. Tliese men have taught the workers that 
« Labour creates all wealth, that therefore liSbour should pobsesh 
and control all wealth, that the capitalists are the enemies of 
the human race. 

Of course, the assertion that the cajiitalisth represent merely 
cash and are therefore unworthy of all consideration is absurd. 
Wealth IS created by the co-operation of three factors. These 
are capital, labour and brauis, and the last is the most important 
of the three. Without the ability of the organising financier, 
tlie engineer, the chemist and ilie iiunierous highly-trained 
expertb and specialists who are required in iiHNlerii indubtry, Inith 
Capital and Labour would bo jutwi^tlc^b. In the ntruggle between 
Capital and Labour the class which rcpiesimts the lughont 

ability has so far cib««ened an attitude of pasHi\e neutrahty. The 
time heeiUh at hand when the lepicMMilatncH ot uhilitv should 
bec'ome organised Ixith ui tluir own intciests and in the iiiteiest 
of tiioho industries whicli they lm\e cieated. 

The workers dtiiiand not onl} highci wagts, low puces und 
plenty id lei-^iiic*, hut the\ demand b(*loi« all the ulNilitioii of the 
capitalist s\steni The latter detiiaml is due |mitiy to the 
Marxian teaching which the\ ha\e its*ci\ed, paitli to their not 
uiinatiiial dislike cd ahstdutisin. liidiMi\ is organised on an 
ahsolutiht basis foiitnal diiiUH*ra<*} and etoiioinic uutoersuw 
cannot easiU exist Md<* b> sjde Tht* wai. wliuh Ims led to the 
denuK'nitisatiori <d the woild, make'* the inaintc nance of muioiinc 
aut4N*rac> inoic and iiu>re ditllciilt lailNnir demands the cioa* 
tion of an indiibtiial dcinognitx in whnh the workers ha\c a 
share in the profits <d iiidustr\ und in its itiaimgc^rnent and 
direi*tion 

i*olitical philoMiplieis and tiHiMiuritn, Jtiiin Plato to 11 (■ 

Wells, hate tried to dexi^'C » s\Mtein foi tlie eo-oj»eration of erii- 
p]o\erH and enifdo\cd in industry and eoiiinic*ri'< , a ststem which 
ahohshes the dilTerenees of class and which I'leates conluil gruul- 
will among all men erigagcvl in iif«efiil work Many of the moat 
eminent husineHU men in the rtitti*d States ami in ftr«*at Ilritiiin 
have licgiin to rcc'ogriiKo that the inniiitf*iiaiii‘e of iiidustiial 
autocrac*y is U*eoinbig more and ritoie diHieiilt in a democratic 
world, that the denifK-ratiaation of induatry ih called for, that 
hardly any MU'rifices are too gn^at to sec^iire tlie iiermaneiit gcxkl- 
will of the workern. Mr John I>. itockefeller, the creator of 
the Standard Oil Company, the wealthiCHt mao in the United 
Statea and one of the moat far-aigbted buuiieMi men whom tlie 
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world lian neen, wrote in hie valuable book. Random Reminit- 
cencfi of Mvn and Koenit, wluch was published in 1909 : — 

1 know nothing more dr^picabh* and palheUo than a man who devotes all 
the working hours ^ the day to making money fnr money's sake. . . . 

"lam sure it is a mistake to assume that the possession of money in great 
abundanee niTeiaari]> brings happiness. The very rich are just like all the 
rest of us; and If they get pleasure from the passABsion of money, it comes 
from their ability tr do things which give satisfaction to someone besides 
thembflvos. . • • 

" Ah I study wealthy men, 1 ean see but one way in which they ean secure 
a real equivalent for money s|N-nt, and tliat is to cultivate a ta*«te lor giving 
where the mom y may imiduev an effcHit which will bo a lasting gratification. 

" A man of IniKines*- iiia> ofti n most properly consider that he does his 
share in building up a iixopert> uliu'h givi^ steady «crk for a few or many 
people; his c<>iitribution eonsists in giving to his employees gixid working 
conditions, new cqiportumtiei, end a utrong stimulus to good work. Just so 
i(Ag as he has the adfare of his employeen in liis mind and follows his 
(sAvlctuins, no iAi can hflp h'Aourmg «uc)i a man. It would be the 
iiarroweat sort of view to laki*, and 1 tlimk the meanest, Ui consider that gotjd 
works consist chiefly in the nutright giving nf miAey. 

" The iN'st philaiitlioip^, tlie hi Ip thst doeK g«iod and iht» least liarm. 
the help that nourislk - eivibsatioii at its very rvM>t, that most w idely di<- 
s» iniiiat«*«i health, rightc'ou .n*'ss and happiness, u not w*hai it iwually called 
chanty. It is, in my ]udgm«iit, the invi'^tuient of effort or l>me or miAey, 
carefully considered with relat. a i» the |Miwer of employing people st a 
nmunerative wage, to expand and dcvebip the n*4oiirt‘ea at hand, and to giss 
opportunit\ fur progresi and he.iltliful InU to i.luii it did not exist licforc. 
\i> mere ll^Aey-givillg i^ I'oinparable to ilii< in lU lasting and beiufieial 
rasults. 

"On the other hand, tiu one thing which such a business plulosopher 
wiiukl be iiiiist laroful * • asoid in hi*« invttitmenU of time end effort or 
nitAey, it the unneeessary diiplicatnA of existing indu<>trie«. He would 
legard all money spent in Increasing iiei*dlest uiiupetition as ws»ted, and 
worse. Till man wli< putt up a seconii fw’tory when the faitory in existence 
will Hiipply the piibiie deiiianj adcqiiatih and cheaply ih wa'»ting the national 
wealth and destniymg the national pnis|iemty, taking the bread from the 
laboiirci and iinueccs>*arily intriKliieing hi*artache and mi«>ery into the 
w«irld. . 

" To read tome of the amninU of tin affairs of the Standard oil Company, 
one Would think that it iwl ^uch a h< Id on the oil trad** (hat the directors 
did little but come tr»g*tlier and dtrlare dividends. If, in place of these 
dintjturt, the business were taken ovir and run by anyone hut experts, 1 
would M‘U my inhrest for any prii*e 1 could get. Tt> ^l 1 ccecd in a business 
requires the lM*st and ino<i earnest men managi* it, and the beat men 
use to ilie top. . . . 

" In speaking of the n^al lM«ginning nf the Standard C>il Company, it sliould 
lie rememb««red that it wan not so much the CiAsolidation rtf (he firms in 
which we had a persiaial intcr^wt, but the iHuning together of the men who 
had the coinbined brain pfiwer to do the work, which was the actuel starling* 
piaot. Perhaps it is wmtii while t<» emphasise again the fact tliat it is n^ 
mendy capital and * plants ' and the atnctly material things wRich make up 
a buiiiaest, but the character *4 the men behind these things, their per- 
eoDilitiea and their aliiUtic*s; theae are the essentials to be reckoned with.** 

Tn hiH .teatinuuiy before the Uniletl States ('oininiiNsioD on 
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Industrial Belstioium givan on FArusry Mi, 1910, Mr. Bodfce- 
feller stat^: — ^ 

would eoeoii to all nMn tho ilgltt to eKgsalM thcmlvat, the woddng 
men and tha biutnaai man as wall, irith the piopor UuiltatioDi In Ni|^ to 
•afeguanUaf the fataiaata ol the puhUe or paiiiaa conoamad, • . . 

*' X balieva tha beat way to help the labwriiig man is to glae tbam ataady 
work and wi^ which they can aam— fair arasaa. Z bdtm that that it 
better than any and all of the ebarltiea. And I bcSaTC that thlf good labooring 
men would prefer to have tha labour and their honoombla p^iionc lether 
than to have any charity. . . . 

" I would not wAl any privilege or ri|^t for my«eir tiiat I aciuld not accord 
to the bumbleat man. 1 have alwaya st^ right tbe^re. . . . 

*' I irill be very happy to see the labiHiren gradually beooina the owners 
of these ssme pio8pi*ioin businossas to which you ndi r. 1 should bo only too 
happy to surrender my holdings in part in any or all tl si the labiwrers might 
oumc into ihu relation to the interprua and have tluar leprc'Montatlon on 
the boards of dirrotor« according to their ownership, jU4t the aame as all 
other bhareholdort.'* 

Mr. llockffeilor is reputed to be nn aut<K*nit iiinong autocratH. 
He is Ci^rtuinly a bolicror in the highest form of organined 
efficiency. He is probably the most einiticnt biihiness man of 
the old school. llotKev«>r, notwllh^l»lldlIlg his iinimralleled 
siR'cess and hi^ great age, he haf> not ber*n too old to h^arn. 
has not merely advocated the detuix*nitiaation of industry, but 
has endea\<jurtMl to carry li into effivt The vast cool and iron 
propertiof* in Colorado in which he is inHTe>«ted are iiiunoged on 
tlie most progre^M\e and tiie most democratu* lint^s at his direc* 
tion by his son, and tiie great fc*x|iennient lias so far liecn an 
iinqiialifi<*d success. 

The inobt enuneiit Kiiglinh husine««h men also believe that 
modern industry n^quin^s deui(K*EatisatM)ii. One of the foreiuuot 
British businoMi incil is Ijord T4everhuhiie, who startetl in a Terr 
humble way. He wmte in hi*» Ixxdc, The Six-Iinur Day : — 

" Modern inditotiiai oaiditi'»n«, uith thfiuvands and ii«ns uf thousands (*f 
workmen, under ono oligarchical rule arc mteiiMrly anti-democralie, and «• 
such violate the grtgarious mstmets of humanity. And jit«t as It la true 
that the position of HriU^h indu-tries Veday is the mult of yesterday, to 
their pualtlon P>«iorrr.w mill depend on our actKiua of Vnlay. Capitallats 
have DOW the task set them h> democratise their system, and to male 
r' nditions that will cnaldc lahsir Pi take some dem*wratic share in manage- 
meni. and some rcsp'Oisihihty for fhi> success of the undertaking. Productive 
and distributive huniness must in tlie futun* be carried on under lest obgarahic 
and under more democratic onnditions. Xiahour will not he brought to work 
side by idde with, and to hamuoiiae with, Capital merely by ever higher and 
higher wages, f.hort«*r and shorter Iwsua, combined with better and better 
weJfarit cciMliilriDB. 

** The wages system ha^ broken down as a sole and only aolutioa. As huge 
buslnesiica have sprung into esfsicsoe, the diAeulUes of the wages gystem at 
such have Increased. It is impossible under the wegec sjetem ehsse to bmIm 
L abour realiee that the true inlesesls of tedwur end CapllM are Idintletl.** 
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Loid LeTarimlme, Uko Mr. BoekaMlar, has not only advocated 
the damocratiaalkm of indoetry in thcy^betraet, bat baa striven 
to create a systeni of co-partnmhip in the huge oonoecn which 
he direeta. The Lever Mothers Cc^artaerahip is a very aeriona 
attempt to solve the greatest indaatrial problem of modem times. 
On January let, 1919, the nominal value of the Lever Brothers 
Partnemhip oertificatea, ordinary and preferential^ tasued and out- 
standing, was £928,8^. At the same date the number of 
employee partners, including employeea of Aaaociated Companies 
enjoying co-partnership benefits, was 6,068. In the ten completed 
years dt the Co-Partnerafaip there has been distributied, for the 
l>enefit of the employeea, in dividends, etc., £705,685. 

Many vrell-meaning men have put before us proposals for per- 
manently solving the labour trouble by the democratisation d 
trade and industry. They have given iis full details of graudiose 
schemes whereby the hatofi capitalist will be finally eliminated. 
These schemes are of two kinds. Home propose, in accordance 
with the f)(X*ialist teachings, to make the State in some form or 
other the sole owner of all the means of production, distribution 
and exchange. Others advocate that a kind of elected Parlia- 
ment of Industry should manage all the husiness interests of the 
nation. 11<ith scheme.^ are, of course, quite unpractieal and fan- 
tastic. Bureaucracy has proved its utter incompetence for 
managing fviinnierce and industry whenever it has tried to handle 
business matters. Its failure during and after the war has com- 
pletely discredited it. Klected representatives will, of course, 
Ih) as ineafiahle to manage roinmen*e and industry as aro 
appoint imI bureaucrats. The bureaucrats coQie to |x>wrer by rota- 
tion and the olecttHl representatives by |H>pnlarity. Neither the 
c»iie class nor the other need jiohsess^iny business ability, which 
can be discovered only by a(*tual }ierfornian(*e in an individualistic 
and coriqx'titive fkx'icty. Oreat business men come to the front 
by their proved ability, as do Ixixers and racehorses. 

Safuta nan farit nalfum. We cannot, as some idealists bid us, 
introduce inunediatel\ a doinorratic organisation of industry 
which may l>e suitable only for men of the next century. We 
can safely democratise industry only if prrx-eed step by step 
and ntiliae the existing organisation as far as possible. 

Btiriness men have intfraliicod during the last few decades a 
large numhor of |vrofit-aharing fx'hemes into industry, but most 
of these schemes have sooner or later come to grief, largely 
because they suffered from three defects : — 

(1) The schemes benefited only part of the workmen. 

(3) The benefits were not substantial enough. 

(8) The profit-ahariog arrangementa were too oomplioated. 
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Profit-sharing should make all the workers partners in the 
concern, and should thereby make strikes and the reduction of 
output impossible, for rail partners will neither idle nor keep 
back production to their own hurt. Happily it is possible to 
reorganise industry on a universal profit-faring ‘basis owing to 
two factors : the existence of the limited company and the general 
prevalence of under-production. 

It is notorious that in practically all industries the American 
worker produces three times as much as does the Dritish worker. 
It follows that by Ainericanibing the British industries, by intro- 
ducing the beht labour-saving machinery and by allowing it to 
run at full speed, the British incluHtries can treble both output 
and profits. Hitherto the British workers have opiNised the 
introduction of the best mac'hinery and metlKsIs because they 
have been determined to keep production low. 

Employers, who in tlie is'ist have given shares to individual 
selected workmen, have disctivered that the recipients sold them 
earlier or later. If we wish to interest the wr^rkers in the under- 
taking in which they me em|doyed, we must give sliart^s not only 
to the selectcNl men, hut t<i all men, for otherwise thost* men w*Ih» 
do not [lossess shares will still eatiM* tnnihle. In order to iiiiike 
it im]Mihsible for workmen-rthiireholders to sell their sliiires, the> 
should lie gi\eii to the worker^ tuit indiVKlually, hut eollectiveU, 
and he held in trust for them. 1 advcH-ate that the share eapital 
of companies should Im* grt^atly jiiiTeiisi'd, let us sji\ , by 60 |¥*r 
eent , and that theni* new shares should he vestwl in the workers 
The Hoanl of T>inM*tor‘- slHiiild sidivt some of I lie ablest men and 
invite tliem to join the Board. The diitj <if tlu^se wivikiiien- 
direetors would lie to help in tlie iiiaiiageiiieiit of the (‘oiii£Miny 
and to ac(|iiaint their felkiw-workers witli all the details of the 
undertaking which may be of interest to them. The half-yearly 
distribution of a substantial dividend to <>very worker, whicli 
should be in profiortion to their earnings, would gi\e to all a 
direct interest fn promoting the firosperity <»f the undertaking. 
Very soon the workers wfiiiM learn that iiicreuseil output and 
increased pmfits are highly beneficial to themselveH. T^r^iiction 
would double and treble, and the dividends fif those democratised 
undertakings would he largely increaM*tl, iK>t withstanding tlie 
great increase of the nominal capital. Special legislation would 
of course be necessary to allow of the increase of the share cajntal 
as proposed. As scam as the new systein has taken root, Htrikes 
and the limitation of output will become impossible, for the 
workmen would no longer damage the hated capitalist, but would 
hurt themselves by 'what is called ‘‘industrial action.” Gradu- 
ally the qmtem of share-bolding by w'orkera might be extended. 
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The eubetautial dividends regularly received by the worken vroold 
interest them in the undertaking flid would induce them to 
invest their savings in shares bought individually. In course of 
time the majority of the sharcK might be held by the workmen 
themselves, who would become fully acquainted with the manige* 
nient of the industry through the wm’knien'directors. In this 
way tfie great problem of n‘condling permanently Captai and 
luibour might be Kilved, and the foundation might be laid for 
fiermanent industrial )H'an‘, for nation-wide and empire-wide co- 
operation of ea|>ital, lalMur and ability, and for the enduring 
happiness, prosperity and |)ower of the British race. 

PtMlincrs. 
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Lr qale uf ^ economut rituatios in the Vnitei Kingdom, irhiob 
in edmittedly bad and looks like being wone, Enf^and newt 
greater than she ia to^y, the British Empire never a mom 
imposing fabric Bum it is now. Vast before ^e Oreat Wat, the 
Empire has become much vaster sinoc, iwrtumlarlj in Asia, 
There is no more remarkable outcome of the war than that port 
of the Near East and nearly the whole of what is lisnaUy called 
the Middle East — from the Ifttsphonis to the frontiers of India 
and Afghaiustan, and including an area of upwards of a million 
square milve— is under British control or influence, which is 
luaintaincd with cxtraoidinarily small fua*i‘H and relatively small 
expenditure. Eieryone knows in a general way how all this 
has come about ; but it is an enormous ies|ionsiliihtv, and it is 
little wander if some among us shrink from it, and d«'sire others 
to shoulder some iKwtfon at any rate of the colossal burden. It 
lias also to be said that during the war we eatiie under oliliga- 
tions to others the discharge of which should reduce that 
reaponsilniity ; tbo trouble is that these ohligatkius aie ratlier 
contradictor} , and a settlement tarries. In an article, entitled 
“The Xew Middle Hast,” which spjiearcd m the A}iril issue of 
this Review, the writer made a brief survey of the sitiiatum at 
the time in Arnieiiia, Caucasia, Byna, Palebtiiie, Arabia. Meso- 
iwtamu, TrenscasiHa, and Persia. The present article deals 
'with there (*ountrics, but in somewhat an inverse order, and it 
begins with Persia, with res^t to which alone something really 
definite has tieen done during the six months that have passed 
nnee the former article was piihlislieil. 

It must at once strike everybody who is interested m a ho|ieful 
and itrohalily durable Mdtlement with respect to these ancient 
lands that w*hat has taken place regarding Persia was ac'hieved, 
iKit hy the Peace Conference, hut by the action of one of the 
Allies singly, namely, Oreat Britain, in co-operation with, and 
indeed at the instance of, Persis. This action, it cannot be 
denied, was most natnral sod proper in the dreumstaiices, and 
thus a fait arcompU, resting on a perfectly sonnd baau, awaits 
the attention of the Tssigne of Nations. (Mr. Harmsworth, the 
Foreign TJnde^fieeretary, said in the House of Commons, in 
answer to a questimi put Txnd Rohert Cecil, immedietely 
after the Anglo-Persian Agreement was laid on the table, Biat 
the Agreemoot would be placed before the Council of the Leagne 
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of Nstiolui.) It w mudh to be boped that genuiiie progreM 
■oon be made towards e settlement in th^sNrt; of the AGddle East, 
•artifiularly in Syria, with which France is so deeply oonoemed, 
both materially and from sentiinent. There the case, because 
Arab problems— it is a mistake to spedc of an Arab problem as 
if there were but one — enter into it, is nothing like so sim|de 
as in Persia. But it may perhaps be suggested that the two 
GiMt Powers who have most to do with the matter, and whose 
main preoocupatioD in a sttll rocking woild is the preservatkm 
and enlargement of reciprocal good feeling, should get together 
quietly and bring aliout as quickly as possible a settlement them- 
selves. No doubt there are difficulties, but they are not insuper- 
able. and a serious effort should be made witliout further dday 
to ovcrc<iiue them. TIicm^ difficulties are disrubsed later in this 
article. 

The settlement uiinle by the Anglo-Persian Agreement, which 
was signed on August 9th, is of course not of a permanent 
chanieter. but it may l>e exjiected to labt long enough to effect 
the result intended : the regeneration of IVrsia and her restora- 
tion, III full MivenMgnty, to her place among the nations, or, put 
in the language of business, the turning her into an efficient 
and soh’eiit going concern which is ]>recisely what she has not 
been for a very considerable time. The new Agreement is a 
fortunate one. more es)ieciall> for its beneficiary. After years 
of disorder and anaichy before the war. and the devastation of 
large (larts of her territory on the west combined with a con- " 
tiinianee of aimichy throughout the cMuiitiy during the war, 
I’crsiu. by placing lierndf tetnimrdnly under the fiiendly guidance 
of Great Britain, will Iw given ever> opportumty of recovery, 
and the duration of that guidance will largely dcficnd on herself. 
If It IS urged that her recent histury does not indicate that this 
lieriod c.in K* \cry short, it may Iw n*phed that tlic stiffening 
and strengthening sufticieiul> of the central (iovernment at 
Tehran, the first task which the Bntibh adiminstralors must 
undertake and carr> out, will make a great and nhiiost immediate 
cliange. It w*as the extn*iiie findileness of tho central Govern- 
ment that was the cause of the chaotic condition of Persia, and 
that would haiie led to her destnictum in all probability two or 
three years iig4> had not }xiwerfiil assistance come from outside. 
While there was a strong firm hand at Tehran Persia w^aa Persia, 
and not a congeries of lawless, roblav tribes. 

After a civil war that lasted from 1770 to 1794 Agha 
Muhammad eHtabhiibed the Kaj&r dynasty on the throne of 
Perria, and its prosent representative is the young 8hah, Sultan 
Ahmad, the seventh of the line. l"p to the be^ning of the 
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Iircheiit ceutury Uie KajAr rulers msiutained fair ordeTt though 
not without difficulty atraiues. What ai>peared to be the braak- 
up ot Persia-- ^util the signing of the new Anglo*Persian Agree- 
ment— began when Musaffar-ed-Din» the fifth of the Kajftr 
Shahs, who previously hod been absolute sovereigns, was com- 
pelled in 1906 to consent to the setting up of a National Council 
or I'arliament, called the Mejiis. A Constitution was decreed 
on January Ist, 1907. A new C*onstitution, drastically limiting 
the sovereign's |x>wcr, was signed by Muhammad Ali. the sixth 
Kaj&r Shah, in October of that year, hut he paid little regard to 
it, and abolished it in November of the following year. Great 
Britain and Russia intervened, and he granted another Constitu- 
tion. He abdicated in 19(K). and ^\'as succeeded by his son, the 
present Shah, then alioiit ton years old. During these stormy 
\-ears. while the struggle was going on between the Royalists 
and the Constitutionalists, Persia liecame a prey to anarchy and 
nearly went to pieties. The Mejlis met several times, but it was 
never properly constituted, and it did praetically nothing. It 
was dissolved in 1911, met again in 1915, and then ceased to 
exist till its revival this \ear Tiider ct>vcr of the style of Con- 
stitutionalists or Nationalists various trilml chieN and others 
sought to giiin jKiuer at Tehnin .\part from a small IkxIv of 
intellei*tiials \ilio kiieu Miiiiething of Kiito|)ean iiistitutif»ns, the 
vast majority of tin* |)e<iple. whose K)1e concern was to secure 
some sort of a living, weie abM>Iiitel> iiidiiferent in the Con- 
stitution and the Mejlis -an, it ma\ well he sup(K>H*d, they still 
are. The truth was that to Per*«ia, us to <»lher Oriental coun- 
tries, Parliarnentari^m was entirely alien ; the same m still the 
case, and our Lihcrals woi(ld do well to ht^ar this fact in mind. 

It was duniig the short and tniiibled reign of the {ireseiit Shah's 
father that there came into exi'^tence the AnglisRussian Coii\en- 
tion under which iMith Great Britain and Russia engaged to 
respect the territorial integrity and inde|)endenee of Persia, hut 
divided the c^ciiintry into a British sphere, a Riissiaii sphere, and 
a neutral sphere, the two Powers agreeing on instituting a control 
over the revenue^ of the n*gKms under their ** influence ” reaiiec- 
tively, in case of irregularities on tlie {lart of Persia in meeting 
iiitc-rest or redemption money on the loatia they had made to 
her. Persia hcvaiiie a {tarty to the Convention in 1912, on being 
given another loan, but the Pemians disliked the (\>nvention 
intensely, and their former friendliness to Great Britain disa{v 
peared. Though something in tlie nature of that Convention 
w'as, owing to the distract^ slate of Persia, necessary in the 
interests of the two Powers, the arrangement did iM>t work out 
particularly well, and there waa no question that Russia was 
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aiming at obtaining tolerably complete control of Northern Perna, 
which wan the sphere allotted to her. The Kusso-German Con- 
* vention of 1911 dealt with the railway Russia might build In 
the western part of her sphere, as if the territory designated were 
almost already in her possession, and arranged for the linking ufi 
<>f those railways with the Baghdad Railway. Russia was more 
and more Imperialistic in Pends, and the Persians, seeing their 
iiide|)endenoe seriously threatened, were bitter about it, but tbe 
country, away fniin the districts imtmllcMl by Cossack guards was 
more anarchic, if itossibie, than Itefore. The iwwition of Persia, 
ever going from bad to worse, st'eiiied hopeless, and partition 
looked unavoidable. Not that tlW British cherishetl any idea of 
aggrandisement in IVi-sia, but they had tc» safeguard India and 
protect their trade in the Gulf, and if Persia hod bn>ken up they 
would have fx'en forced to take siudi measures as were necessary 
to secure these ends. 

Then came the (treat War, and Persia, despite neutrality, 
he<*ame a hattl<*fiold , first of anti-.\lly |)olitical intrigue, which w'as 
very nearly smvesHful, and then of lighting, which resulted In 
the laying waste of her western and north-western territory, the 
sacking of seveta! of her Uiwns, and the death fnnn starvation 
of many of her people in thesi* regions. The strong bid made by 
(oTiiuiiiy iHilitically for IViMa was discussed by the wrriter in tw*o 
articles in this RRViRW,oiie in Fehriiury. under the title of 
“'riie Germans in Persia,** and the other, entitled “Persia and 
the Frustration of German Schemes,'* in .Inly of the same year. 
An ac^tviunt of the fighting in IVi^ia was given by the writer 
in an article on “The Situation in the Middle Fast,'* which ap- 
j>eared in tlie (h*t4)l)er, 1918, iiiinilM»r. rndoiibtedly Persia snf- 
h*red miieh at the hands of Isith Turks and RusNiana. It also 
is true that when the llushian .\rniy was <*rdered to withdraw 
from Persia by the Ikdslievist Government, the retiring soldiery, 
completely out ol hand, ia\aged all part<< of the country through 
which they passed where thesi* had not aheady been stripped bare 
and left de^td.ite Pt^rsia paid the [Penalty, a grim and terrible 
ficnalty, for her imtional weakness But there is anotlior side to 
the story not exactly |ierha]>s a si^t-ofT. hut still of the greatest 
importance in estiniiitiiig IN'i^ia’s loss and gam in the war. It is 
that liad it not been for Riishia in the isirly years 4>f the struggle 
and for Great Britain in its later stages Tehnin would have Ism 
oecu|Hed by the Turks, the ancient and implacable enemies of 
the Persians, the Shah would hu\e lost his throne, and the 
country would liave Is’eii submerged in hlooil. In the winter of 
19lf»-17, the Riissinns, after previously winning many victories 
over the Turks, had lieen driven well into the interior of Penda, 
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and Tdiran was thmtened by thf enemy, but tbe ifesjpim of 
Xnt by tile Bntish in I^^ruaiy, 1917, eansad the Tuito to tolreiS ^ 
in tiieii turn. For a while in 1918 the position of Persia was 
agiiii precanons, because of the wkccbs of the Turkitii offensive 
in Caucasia and in Aserbeijan, Persia’s north-westernmoiit !»«►• 
vmee, bat Allenby’s conquest of Pelebtine and ftyiia, as well as 
the Caspian Expedition sent out fiom Mcso|x>tantia by Mattiiall, 
changed all that 

Perbia did nothing, and could do nothing, to save herself ; in 
the end it was the Bntish, and practically the Hntiab alone, who 
saved her. When hostilities clo*^cd with the signing of the 
Annistice granted to Germany h\ the Allies and America, the 
British were in <x*cupation of %er> considerable portions of Persia 
the west, the southwest, the Miiith, the east, and the 
north-east; they contnjllod the Gull, as they long had done 
Months after the \iiin4tue they were Y»rotc^ting Peraia on 
the north by defeating or liolding the Botshoists in Traniicaspia 
and Tuikitotan The Turks oAu lallv quitted \/erbeijnn, but ^ 
unofficially man\ of them remain hI to helit their Tuiin kmainen 
and the Tartars to form the httle “Bei ubUc of \/erbeijan,” which 
provides an element of distuihame and ieat*tion on the frontier 
of Caucasia, and is pmfoundlv antagonistic to the Annemans 
But apart fxoin the Areibeijan llepiihlK, winch contauib relatively 
few Per«ians. all Persia lay under the henehrent influence of the 
Pax Britannica Then TVrsu, oi to lie correct, some more oi 
less prominent Persian^ beMirred theinwlves, and wnt a delega- 
tion to the Peace Conference, with a \icw to setting before it the 
terntonal clamis of Pema. The^e claims proved to lie of the 
most surprising character, and thfj were illustrated by a map. 
which was de<xnbed as probably tlie most fanta«tic production 
Pans had ever stsn Persia, as thus map|>ed, cenered Trans- 
caspia and Turkist in, iiu hiding Khi\ i and Mer\ . on the north- 
east, and a large {lart of f am asm, taking in Baku, alxivc ^/erlM^i- 
jan, on the north-wcit. together with \eiy considerable portions 
of IrmcniB, Kurdistan, and Mesopotiima, on the west Mosul, 

Lake Van, and Diaibekir lay within that astonishing map, which 
also advanced the western frontier of Penna to the RiipTirates, 
on the liorder of Ujifier Stria, alsmt a hundred miles or so east 
of Aleppo Acronqiinying the map was a statement which was 
equally preposterous its kindest critics said it dealt with romance, / 
not reality Yet it showed how possible it was for all sorts of 
stupidities to be put— in the name of Heaven knows what— before 
the Peace Conference. 

But there was a real Peraia— the Pertia kept alive during the 
war first by the Buaslaiia, and then by the Bntmh. The Buasia 
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wUeb had p»>t6oMt 3Penda bom fbe Tmlci, with their Genaum 
friODda. had ooIhqNMMi; Great Britain npiaiiied, and was nnudi 
more powerful in Perria than ever beme. The qfiheres of in- 
fluence act up by the Anglo-Ruasian Ocmvention of 1907 were 
gone ; to all intenta and purpoaea the whole of Peraia waa (aa it 
now ia) in the banda of the British. Early in 1918 Lord Curason, 
in a memorable aiatement, part of which still governs the ritna-. 
«tion, said that Britiah )x>licy with reapect to Persia tvas that ** We 
(the British) desire Persia to remain neutral during the war, and 
to retain its complete independcneo after the war.” What Great 
Britain wished was that Persia should set her house in order, 
and be inistreHS within her honse ; hut she required JU> be helped, 
and Great Britain offered to give the necessary assistance. Wlsile 
the Persian Delegation, aftc^ruards said to he unofficial, was in 
Paris presenting its flumlioyani statement of claims along with 
the map, negotiations were in progress in Tehran between the 
Rhah*R Government, presided over by Voshug-ed-Dowleh, Prime 
Minister and Minister of the Interior, and the Brjtish Minister, 
Rir Perry C’ox. The ro'^ult, attained after months of discussion, 
is the new Anglo-T Vivian Agreement. 

There are really two Agreements, one ]x>litical and one finan- 
cial, but the latter ia so dependent on the former, so much a part 
of it, that they can he regarded as one. It begins with a reitera- 
tion, in the most categorical manner, of the undertakings re- 
Iieatedly given hy the British Oovemmeiit in the {Mist to respect 
absolutely the independence and territorial integrity of Persia. It 
is not too much to say that lH*hind this statement stands the 
urholo British public. The sfH'ond clause provides for the supply 
by the British Government of ex|iert aclvisers for the several 
departments of the Persian Administration, and the third for 
the supply of officers, munitions, and equipment for a uniform 
force, to be created by the Persian Government, for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of order in the i*onntry and on its fron- 
tiers, while the fourth provides a loan->’i**2,(KX).(KK), according to 
the second Agreement— from Great Britain for the purpose of 
financing the reforms indicafiMl in the two foregoing clauses. 
There is no use ifi saying that the %*ast bulk of the British people 
know much about Persia to-day— th(»y probably know more about 
ancient Persia, the Persia of the Bihle, than of the Persia of the 
Kajfirs. But they do understand, to a great extent, about India 
in its relation to Periaii, and they cannot but see that it is in the 
interest of both cvnintries, as well as of the British Empire gener- 
ally, that Persia should be rid of anarchy and become prosperoua 
again. And their common sense, a quality never needed more 
than in this age which has setni the formation of the Tjeague of 
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•Nations* teaches them that It is well to have a genuinely friendly 
nation on the western frontier df India. Furtliermure* they have 
a sure belief, founded XAk past success in such enterprises, that 
British administrators have the capacity for managing just such 
a business as Persia is and will for some time be. Therefore the 
British public approves of the Agreement. Even the New 
Stateeman admitted the other day that '*]f we {Hit aside isnejii- 
dire and view the luatlcr disfiassionatoly. It must be allowed tliat 
there is a case for this Agreeinent.” 

But the Agreeiiieut, in the fifth clause, takes ilie business to a 
stage which suggests how it is to l)e developed, how' Persia is to 
be restored. The prescription, if it may be called that, is at once 
old and new ; the buikling of roads. Realising the urgent need 
which exists for iiuproving the coniniunications of Persia, the 
British Government, to extend trade and prevent famine, will 
co-operate with the Persian Govcrniiieut in railway construction 
and other forms of trans|K>rt. The trade mutes, which are also 
the travel routes, and among the oldest in the world, will be 
modernised. At prestmt Persia is an almost railwayless land : 
there is a small line, of very little lire, near Tt*hran, and an ex- 
tension <»f the Tiflis— Krivaii line from Jiilfa, on lln* nortli-westem 
frontier, goes south to 'I'abri/., a distance of alxuit eight} iiiiles. 
The Jiilfa— Tabriz branch, which was o|K'ned in March, lillO. ciui- 
nected North-Western Persia with Kiiro|)e by w*ay oi Caucasia. 
Two railways approach Persia : the Transi^aspian, alKUit a hun- 
dred miles above Mc^shed, in North-Eastern Persia, and the line 
from Quetta to Mirjawa, thmugh liuliichistan, in Houth-EaBtem 
Persia, which was completed recently, and enabled British troops 
to be moved up through Seistan and Khorasuii to Meshed and inbi 
Tiirkistan. Some improvement . h lia\e been made fniiii time to 
time on the great historic roads, and the Russians built some goMi 
roads in the nortli, hut much requm»s tf> he done on practicalK 
all the roads to render them serviceable. Persia has an area of 
upwards of fiOU.MN) s<]iiare miles, but a vast extent of it is slit'er 
desert, and the roads, whether ** great " oi* not, are comparatively 
few, all of them centring, it may be said, in Tehran. Tliis makes 
a natural starting tsdiit for the engineer, but just where the 
Persian railways will lie built offers an interesting subject of R|iecu- 
lation. If the British remain in ^fe(s)potamia, they will most 
probably set about the eonstruetion of a trunk line eastward from 
Baghdad through Kbanikin to Tehran, which in its (urn will con- 
nect with a similar line from India, through Quetta, and then 
the **Overiand to India " will liHiig Pak-iilta within aliout ten 
days' distance of fjondoo. 

In the White Paper which gave the text of the Agreement 
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there also were pobfished two letierst addressed to the Feraiaii 
Prime Minister by Sir Percy Cox, and the same date as the 
Agreement. One promised British eo-operation in seciving revi- 
sion of the treaties actually in force between Great Britain and 
Persia, compensation for damage suffered by Persia at the hands 
of the other belligerents, and the rectification of the frontier of 
Persia where justifiable. The other stated that Great Britain 
would not claim from I’ersia for the maintenance of the British 
troops sent into Persia owing to Persia’s inahihty to defend her 
neutrality, and on the other hand, that Persia would not claim 
from Great Britain an indemnity for doiuage done by the troops 
during tlieir |ireseiice in Persian territory. It is to l>e pn*soiaed 
from the fonner letter that the Anglo-1 liiHhisin C'onvention, so far 
SH it affeL'ts Great Britain and PerKia, has not been abrogated. 
Yet it is perfei'tlv clear that if e\ent8 be not regarded as having 
destroyed that Con vent ion, the n<*u Agreement does so in effect, 
for indin^ctly it rtiles out Ituhsia, the otlier party to the Conven- 
tion, Ha}s nntluiig ulioiit Hpliereh oi infliieniv, and regards Persia 
as a unit, eu|)able of signing this Agreiuiient without any refer- 
ence whatever of the iiiuttor to Hushia. In fact, Kiissia is treated 
ai« negligible, but what if a day come when a re-crcatecl Bussia, 
not lUM'ossarily Iui]K*rialistto, should renieiiiber what fdie once 
held in Persia under the ConwntKm. and desire to get it back 
again? Is (Ills wlirn' the P<*ace Conference and the League of 
Nations 4*oine in? Meanwhile, it would ]H'rhaps be well for 
(treat Hritaiii to take such steps as arc |H»ssihlo to annul the Con- 
\eiiti(»n. formally uini definitixely, so far at least as she is con- 
eeriuMl, but of course the real answer to Biissia. if ami when 
articulate again an a Great Power, \yll lie m the honest and 
sincere manner in which Great Britain is carr\ing or has carried 
out her |Hiit under the Agreement. 

Sir i’erc> C’o.x, in hm first letter to the Persian Prime Minister, 
s|)oke of Bntish co-o})eration in securing u rectification of the 
Persian frontier “where it is ngrtHil ii|>i>n by the {larties to be 
justiruibie.” There shouhl be no trouble with res|x*ct to the 
frontier on the east, unless it i>e with Afghanistan, wlmse new 
.\uiecr is atill an unknown quantity; though he was recently de- 
feated by General Barrett, and had to sue for ^leaca, which was 
granted at the coat to liiiu of the annual subsidy, upwards of 
i;P2U,(XK), which the Indian Government had iiaid in the past, he 
yet recovered liis^ inde|)endence of Itritiah |¥}litical ooutrbl as 
regards Afghan foreign affairs, ami this may give him a swelling 
Muiaeof hisow ii ini|Hirlance, < >n tlie north the Peraian frontier from 
Afghanistan to the Caspian marches vrith that of Transcaqna and 
BuHsian Torkistan. from which ooiintries, except at Krasnovodsk, 
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it is well known that theve is an Arab-^-a He^as Arah-HMfaninis- 
tratiw in Syria, withrA^amaseos as its centre, and this would 
hardly be the ease unless previously arranged between the Britidi 
Oovemment and the Hedjaz. In 1016 the British Govenunent, 
however, entered into an arrangement with France by a seoret 
Agreement, usually luiowii as the Sykes-l^cot Treaty, Russia 
also being a iNurty to it. Alniut two years ago the Bolshevist 
Government published what purported to be tliis Treaty; under 
it France was to obtain Syria, besides Adana iCilicia), and 
Western Kurdistan — i)ortiuii«i of Asia Minor claimed from the 
Conference fur the New* Ariiieiiia. Something turns on what 
was meant by the ex]>ressiun Syria. The Syrian ('ommittec in 
Pans placed before the t'unference a map of Syria which took in, 
not only Adana and what is generally regarded as Syria, but 
^nearly the w'lioh* of I'aU^stine : at least the claim to Adana cannot 
be made good. Now, there Udng in existence the conflicting 
liai^ins of the Britibh (.loveriiiiient with France and the Hedjiiz. 
It is interesting to note the teiiiporuiy compromise — it was and 
cfiuUl l»e nothing oIm* "whicli was iiia>le alter Palestine and Syria 
had i»ShMH] into the military ]lo^H'SKlon of the Britihh. Siibjei't 
to the British military authotiticN, wlio i<»taiiied only a general 
bUiXTVirion of the conquered ttrritoriew, the French estahlibhed 
an udiiimihtrution at iViriit. Feisal and the litMljux Arsbi* another 
at I ’aiiiHKMi**. Frani*e iltd'not like tlii^ ui rangf*tiient , and d<wed 
it to he teriiiiiiiited h|if'«*dily in her fj\«>iir: she lM>lie\ 4 »fl herK*lf 
to Ih> entitleil to all S^^lll The matter liah l»een nmsidereil 
w*ithuut much result h\ the I oiifeieiice, and the Aniericniib have 
taken a hand in it h\ lia\ing had < n 1 l 1 llllhMonel^ in Sina who 
apfiear to |»roo«*iinre agyiii'^t Fnincr and intimate that the 
natives, a mc*dle\ «»f laccr* as «d tehgitito», wii»h to come under 
the Uniti^d States as niandatfiiy 

Now all thif ih v« r> iinp]ea*^iiit, it must he a«ltnitt4><l, to France, 
wlio^ intcrcHi m a .^ttlement of the Syrian qnealion t which the 
writer would again urge i> not the *< 11111 * thing, though Home MH>m 
to think it if*, an the iiiieHtion Aiiil>ia> has lK*en c|tiic*kenfKl, by 
a not unnatural feeling ot jeakamv, by the making of tlie Anglo- 
Peraisn AgreeiiJi*nt JCininent French writt^rn have Hiiggested 
Mime doubt of tin* gtMKl faith of lintiah Milxirdinate officials in 
Syria, and have even gone to thi* length of Mating that manifesta- 
tions of Syrian friendship for Kranee have be<*ii HyKtematicaliy 
repressed. Newsfiaper agitatkiri has lieen strong in Paris. The 
difficulty for Great liritsin lies in its two contradictory bargains ; 
it cannot ooinpletely make Imth good, and therefore it must do 
the best it can in the eircuiiiKtaiK’eM. The Allies— Franoi* as well 
Y Great Rritain— are under an obligatkin to Peisal am! the 
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Heftjts Atalw, with iome other Anbe, for their o(H>pnfttioii in 
the ftgbting against the Turks, enid thi%g)bIigatioa must be met 
.so far as may be* Veisal. it is said, will have nothing less than 
indqmdem tor the Araba-f-it may be admd. For what Arabs? 
l*he Hedjaa is independent already, bat so is its rival N^jd. 
Keitber ol these States is in Syria. It certainly looks as if we 
bad ealanded the question of Arabia unduly into Syria. Again. 
Qveat Britain does not want a mandate for Syria, while France 
does. A mandate, if it means anything in this case, means 
governing witli the consent of the governed for the bmefit of 
the governed. Is it impossible for France to get this consent, if 
Clreat Britsin shows good will? Surely not. But first Great 
Britaiu and France sliould have a (dear understanding between 
themselvos. 

Hubert MACHRAy. 

PoaUtfiiti , — Since the foiegoiitg article was written it lias been 
uiifuiunued that Great Hntuiii and Franco have euuie to a pro- 
visional Military Agr«'eiiiciit KeH|iecting ralestiue, Syria, and 
Filiiia, and that the S(i[inuie t'ouncil lias sanctioned this Agree- 
iiU'iil. the efirct of which will Ih> that Freiicli troo|>s will replace 
tilt* iiriiish iorccs in Syria, north of Haita. except in l>amascu8, 
Hollis. Haifiii. and Alep|Kt, the llrtti*«h e\acuSlioii beginning on 
No\eiuber Ist The Hritisb will also withdraw from Cilicia, but 
will leinuin in I'ulvstun*. And autlionlative >tatements. which 
might wi*ll hav<* been inude nioiit]i> ago, hate now Inron pubhslied 
regarding the Agnvnteiits with Fniuee and with (he Hedjaz. 
li\ the latter GrcMi Hritaiii undertook to ivcugni/e the *'inde- 
}iendeiit'o of the Arabs" in the territory south ot latitude 37 deg., 
with suiue execptuuis, but iiicludiiitf Itimiascus and the tlm*e 
other Syrian cities. Hy the former tlieso cities, with the dis- 
tricts surrounding them, are ies(.'rv(*d as "iiideiM*ndetit Arab** 
ti«eo (Colonel !,awn*nce\ letlei, the Tmtx, Sc^pteinlier llthl. 
With rcs]H*ct to the division of the eoiiiitry into French. British, 
and Arab eohcn under the P'ronch Xgrtvmeiit, detailed informa- 
taiii ib. however, still riM|uin*d. And while it must be carefully 
uoted Uiat Uie imivisiunal Agr«*<*iiteiit Indwtvn Gn*at Britain and 
Fraiiiw IS military, not |iohtical. the arrangement, it should be 
said, is a step in (be right diret*tioii. 
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ElONOMY ON TJIE FIiEET . LOUD FlSlUfili’B 
DEMAND. 


Now that the war i.<« o\i*r, we iieeil a Flt*et» aod, if no, wrhat 
bhould l>e itb character and lU hUeiigtb, both ai*tual and rela- 
te c*^ Thei-e an* queatioiib which ha\e l>et*ik definitely rained 
unce the signing of the i'ciRv Tieuty. On the one liaud, it baa 
been urge^' ihat the ox|H*iuiiture ii|K) 1 i the Fleet should be 
radically leduced since the iieniiati Fleet has lieen sunk, the 
Austro-Hungarian Fleet has Ihhmi biiirendeuHi, and the UubMaii 
Fleet no longer counts. What, it hub been ahked, do we need 
a Na\> fur in these new caciiinatanceb? The eueinies ot naval 
supremacy liefoie tiu war who o|»|K)s«*d the Na\} KstmiaU^s }ear 
by year ha\e iai<ted the old dies, undeterred hy the war's 
ex|iericnceA, and would ftniettcalh alK»iish the Na\\ * On the other 
hand, Adiuiial of Uie Fleet lioid 1 ishei has (ieclau*d m most 
emphatic terms that *'half the Na\> wants flapping and the 
other half will bi etjuaiU umOiss in a ff*w \earH (»et*aiiK* of the 
internal eoiiihuttion engine ind vhiie Adniiial Sii I'erev 

Sfott has state*! that he legaids the battleship as diHUiied and 
foiesees that at an earh ilite th.s eoonti> and its iiiteiests will 
lu.* defended by aiKiaft i mail} Aiiiniial «»f tin Flt*ct i^ird 
Jellicoe IS rejMjitid to Ka^e dts*iaied, in an iiiteixiew gi\eii to a 
joiiriiaiiet at Wellington, that, iinlt*«*« tlie ptHipIc of the Tinted 
Kingdom and tin Doihiiikiiw an* prt pared t<» put then liandn m 
their ]KK*kcts innntdiatel} it will he iin|M»ssihle t«» maintain 
bnti<vh sea supieina«\. vitm t«i the cMKteiiee of the Empire. It 
evident tiom this tmef i«\iew lli.it tlie war has l>e«|iieatht*fi 
to thw counti}, aim not to this itiiijitr} oiil}, bill to ever} nation 
under the Itntisii flag, an « rnbairassing firoiileiii, <in the solution 
of which must d*|K*nd the future of the Uritisli |N-o|fics thioiigh- 
oiit the world. 

Ever} nation has it** {Kfesls of madnesK, asHuriiiiig varioiib 
foniis Hceonling to pitdiqiohing dinintstatices , and ours is no 
e\ef*|)ftioii. Ever} war m which we bav** engaged has retK*ted on 
the public rmnd, leading to strange {KTversionH of |K>hcy winch 
have often iiidjareil this (vumirv's Mx*urif\. After the cloMe of 
the .Vajioiconic struggle, it was Miiicliidcd that the Angel of Peace 
bad deiicend«*<l on the earth and that never again would it be 
necoMiary for us to fight for out exiHtenee Tndet a prcMitre 

(1) n, AWai. Uspi Otbp 1910 

(2) Lbtter to ih* rusci, hrfit 2tiil, 1019 
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of taxation whicA our forefatbera oooaidered niinouB;, the 
atrength of the Aruiy was immediately cHh»down to 72,000 men ; 
he expenditure upon the Fleet was gradually reduced from 
^*23, 501,000 to 485, 000. These reductions were carried out 
ruthlessly aud rekutlessly, and in accordance with no settled 
plan. The idea was not so much to provide lighting sm’vices on 
a model basis suited to the neu amditious whiclv the long con- 
test u ith hVance had produeedr but to have money at all costs, 
leaving the fiitun* to take care of itsidf. 

Helreiiclimeiit , tinammipanied by reform, and inspired by no 
ttane eoneeptum oi jkiIicv, pKnlueed a chaotic iHindition of weak- 
ness hy land and by i^ea Tht> iinpre|iarediiesh of the Army 
U.IS glariiigU n'\vul«*d dnnng the C'riinesin War, alien tens of 
tlioiihaiidh of men jMiid uitli their ll\e^ tiie price of economy in 
prtvcduig \earh The Fleet laii, 4 uislu*«l lor want c»f efficient ships 
and well-ti allied iiitn. The Syrian tioiible found it unread}' 
lot the enuigeiie} Tlu fone in the Moditenanean was 
inatlcH|iiat« \\ manned Adiiiital Sir Maurice Beikeley has left a 
teooid ol th( flaiigei which tniilioiited llriti-^h iiiteic^Kts at this 
jhtkhI 

III Ihin lit iliitli ]>•! kI I * 4 »iiinianil » 4 thi Jhumitfrr in 
Mfiiio Mr I II f till ihtfuMit mj'tuiDH t«u that nirt, m th** iniiuth 

t Suin' uHi> <1 tint to coin<* uitn 

li If fM,'*.! n u (it (III Inn li llf 4 t \t this p«ri<Ml emr c>liips wr» on 

|i «• I I tuitiisi*iiif ntf. ui.tl 'Vtu th II u<r« it • f i* »iiipli n f nt«, arMii^ 

in 111 ill III (If •> iii«t 1 kilt *s. oh |i.. Kilter inaitiiMl in rnglauii to rfinfnnv* 
tilt tint, HI ti ni (h> saint tini*« inisul h\ * 1 io coMtguard t«» 

H •nKtht 1 tin iitMf t' shii> .u i tiinna^sit u. Tjn SM runfurcement of 

thi ^f*Anll II, >1 ttttiv I |t.i«itit<i MMttlli 1 , di'i n t aii<\f till tlM« iiutnth of 

JaiuiHM isia 111 mill* aftti thi* warniii|* a is aoiin hihI it anvnantfnl 
MM) nil II mih. 'Jhus Ndt f >r a itifinHl nf sut iiitioths <»apectiiig 

Mintinualk> (with ship* tlu i iiipli i«h nt < « f whirh win udnctd IkIow Ihinr 

I»ta4n> tsiahhshiiu>n1«( t Mit into « i n utt) lh Innihfltrt thi hhi|>s 
cMijMisni^ wh h Will fiili\ MiNUiit*!, iiud in iiituiis spand ti> tvnder them 
in • \ t r\ rfsjM 1 1 1 fli It lit \ III ( wl» I > 't s»»M o til IK ii» ' (hat thi* Fifn.*b « t n* 
iiil'v awnii « t t ur w nuxu -s hxmI wtr, %i0\ wait T>a I i < nli r« fioiu tlicir 
(■ \ titiiu et to I uahli thiui tt» Ukt* mh in*S{:i t f it " 

|t\ the middle oC tlu eeiitntx ihi^ iMiint(\ hid a ffint baielv 
lip lo a one I'owei Maridard In land heiby, alarmed at 
the iiHVitl Mtnatiiiii, sipjaMtited a lieustitv ('i)iiiimttet« to inquire 
into the loiiipuiiitixe htMte^ 4»f tlu Naxii*' ol Kngland and Franiv, 
What mon' lexealing eoinineiitai \ mi the state of public opinion 
at this Could be puHliuvd than that on this IuhIv no one 

reprt'hcnted eithei tlu* Admiralty or the Navj But, ne\erthe- 
lesH, thib Coiiimittee the naxal f«atal\siH which had been 

gradiiiiHy developing. It admitted tliat in ships of the line the 
British and hVencIi Fields hud leadx lor *»ervico exacti} the same 

s 9 
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amnber d Tasadit and fiiat, ra to frigatM, wo ppOieMoi Iwnty* 
six to the Aoocli thi-^y-foor. Though thofo wore many muo 
laigo ships on the stooks in this oooniry than in Fniioe, wo bad 
temponu^ sumndaiod, in rosponsodo the demand for aoonomy* 
the eaa sopremaoy whioh was the e ss en tial oonditkm of oiir 
existence. 

It seemed as though the British people had lost their sea sense, 
and this insensibility led to the development of a weak defensive 
policy translated into terms of coast fortifications and coast 
defence batileslii|M>, at length culminating in the reiiort of a 
Boyal CnministuoD which declared that the defence of the English 
Channel mvdived an expendituie on the Fleet which the country 
could not afford to bear. That report was the epitaph, written in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, on the Battle of 
Trafalgar, which had saved ci\iliMitiou in its opening years. 
Nelson's \ictor} had been hi complete and widesweeping, and 
its influence had pro\e(i ho lasting, that men of affairh had for- 
gotten the extent of thif» couiiti\*h depemlencc iifion M»a |K>wer, 
while eventb m all partb of the woiM had iiiiprehsed them with 
the itii|iortan<'e of military The suive*^Moii of warn, great 

or bmall, in 'MikIi thr Aini> liecanif* in\i»l\eil (Uiiiiig the earl> 
yeatb of the \ itVaian era beenuMi to hhort •lighted jn’liticinn**, 
as well Sh to the majorit> oJ M»ldici>, to pio\c tin* caN^ for an 
increase in the iiiiiitiir> c*«tuhli**hiiii iit. and, Mine the Fleet had 
a]>2nirentl\ had htfie influence on the cour'^i* of e\<»nts chiniig the 
China wars, tl.e ( iiiman cani|mign, and the Indian Mutiti>. thc> 
came to d* ht whether tin* Na\\ wan aitei all of luiith \alue 
Thi«» orinfuMoii of thought hi! ine\iUi>I;> to eonfuMoii of |M>hcy, 
finding cxpiCHsion in muddled atteinidv to lefonii the lintisli 
Army, r»*ckle»>H ia|h nilituM on the (*teLtioii ol ndieiiloUH forU, and 
ignorant effoits tti keep do**n the ex|»enditiire on the Fk*ct to a 
minimum For irian> detailes the \er} A.li.C of the defensive 
policy of a muntiiiie State was ignored it was forgott<»ti that, 
without a snpamie fleet, fa]uhie of winning t*oumiaiid of the sea 
agaiiipt any pmhahJe com lunation <d Fowers, any army which 
this country 2i«»sM*H*<ed wcfiild lie luijmiKined and iNiwerless. 

It IS little sboit of a miracle tliai enlightenment and reform 
came m time to aven disaster There is a modmini of truth 
in the sugge*itirin by Grand Adiittral voii Tirpitr * that the move- 
ment ff>r tlie e\|NinHionof the German Fleet and the now standard 
of fighting efficiency winch was sot up pmvod the salvation of 
British sea power. The awakening had Iwguii in IWfl, the Naval 
Defence Act lieing placed on the Btatiite Book in 16H9, but it 
was not until Ihe (forinaus began to create a first-class fleet that 
ti) ffsiursv fvetmbfv tui. me 
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ilia Britiah pao|^ xaally vegaitiad tibair aaniiy. The GarmasB 
with their Army had fflcbad the Ij^hiae tnm Damnarh, 
ihmoiliatad AuairfaJSaiigary. and baatan Rnuiea to the ground, 
vearisg on the nrina of thaaa wars a unitad .Oarniaiiy whidi 
dominalad the Continent. What could a Gontinantal Power 
which had acfaiered so much by the use of its army want with 
a groat float? Did not the strength of a fleet da|>end in the main 
upon the length of the coast-line to be defended? The Germans 
possessed only a short ocastdine. What, therefore, could they 
want with a first-class fleet? At the moment when these 
thoughts were agitating minds in this etiuntry, the writings of 
Mahan liegan to attract attention. Men asked themselves 
whetlier, after all, a fleet was not something more than a mere 
defence forre, and was not in fact the source of all the offensive, 
as well ns defensive, iiower of a maritime country, and its 
ehMuitial siipfiort in the internatioiial council chamber. It had 
become the cuMtom hi refer to fh<> B^itl^h Fleet as *'tbe first line 
of defence,** and seamen uho objected to this limiting phrase 
had lM>eri regarded as monomaiiiach ; Napier, Tivtui. Tolomb, and 
others uho, with voict* and jam, Imd endeavoured to preach the 
truth. If the great inilitnrv Power of the (Vmtinent of Europe, 
which hud earthed out its denfiin* with an army, attached so iiiiich 
iuijKirfance to ii fleet that it was ^sHling to devote millions of 
marks annually to its ^tre^glflenillg. and run the risk of inenrring 
nritihli antagonism, iniglit it m»t l^e that there was something 
more in sea power than the fuTliticians and soldiers of the earlier 
years oj the nineteenth <*entiir\«h:id imagintMl? 

TIuih the sea instinct of the British people revived. The 
awakening came full lute. It was a race against time, hut we won 
in circMimstanceH whif*h have l^nm described. > In the process, 
many of the accepted dogmas, na\,il and military*, were denied by 
word and act; the ignorant follies of the earlier years of the 
ninetetmtli wnturv wen* fnit aside, though not without 
demonstrations of op|Ki«ition on the |»nrt of con»H*n*ative forces, 
and we emerged at List from the gmat onleal as the consummate 
sea Poww of the world, which was to save Europe and the nations 
of both hcmisphen*s from passing under the heel of Oemiany. 
How narrowly we escaped extinction as a Great l\»w'er possagea 
in Tiont •lellw*oe*» hook, The Ornnd Fleet, and the 

revelations which have since he.*en made by Admiral Eir Beginald 
Baeon of the narmw margin by which we held the Straits of 
Dover, have reminded us. If the Germans had imssessed not 
only shifNi, hut seamen of the first order, we might have had to 

(It wr Nssrly Lost thr Bmiiiiv.** Ii> ArchiUM n«r«l, PoKniioRfi.T 

Rtvww, Avfiiti, 1919. 
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pay the full penalty flowing from the Imig }ieriod of blindnese 
which attacked not merely Britiah politiciana, but the Brituih 
people aa a whole ; and not merely the people of the Britiah Isles, 
but the people of the Dominions oversea. In the main, we owe 
our deliverance to the pre-viaion, the initiative, the courage, and 
the administrative ability of Lord Fiaber. 

Victory has been achieveil, and wo are now' confronted with 
a new aitiiation, alinoat as embarraaKing, if not aa dangerous, as 
that which faced ua twenty years ago. Then the sea instinct of 
the Britisli peo]>le was somnolent, and a great Navy was arising 
on the other aide of the North Sea. We had had our naval 
X>anicR, but German ambitions found expression in a movement, 
continuou^^ persistent, and seemingly irresistible, which went 
forward year by year with increasing monientiiin. It w’as neces- 
aary to change oiir naval front w'ithont disturbing the inter- 
national situation : it was equally necessary to refonn our naval 
adminiatration ; it was essential that the gunnery offioiency of 
the Fleet should be raised. A hundred and one projects had to 
be undertaken simiiltuiieoiisly, and at the same time a complete 
orientation of British policy had to be efft'cted. The <*pntiiry-old 
differences with France and with Russia had to be ccuiipo^vd as 
offering the only foundation u{>on which we could build a naval 
policy suited to the new’ circumstances which were rapidly coming 
into view. We became involre<l in military commitments, w-hicli. 
though not reduced to pai)er, yet existed. A complete reform of 
the British Army had to 1 k‘ iintlertaken. At the psychological 
moment a lawyer, seized with the secret of military |W)Wpr, and 
enjoying the support, like Tjord Fisher, of King KcRvard VI 1., 
emerged from the crowd of party |K)1iticians. Tii Tjonl Haldane 
the nation found military iidniinistrator. He understood the 
German mentality, and, ns his Aral task as .\riiiy reformer, he 
made it his busin(*^s to study at first band the milituty <irgnnisH- 
tion of Germany. He visited Berlin and learnt the secret of the 
scheme of German mobilisation. Then, fortified by knowledge, 
Tjoni Haldane devoted himself to the task of Army refonn. He 
set up a General Staff for the Fmpire; he gave the country n 
splendidly equippeil and highly trained li^xfiedifionary Force; he 
converted the Volunteer regiments into a Second Tiine Field 
Army, as a defence for this country and a rescTVoir of strength 
of the Regular Army; ho estHhlislied the GfliceiH Training 
Corps; and he laid the foundations of incdi(*al and supply 
organisations which became the envy of the world. 

In these W’ays this country, unconscious in large measure of 
the approaching crisis, was prepared, under the influence of a 
few men of genius — ^men of destiny — to fake its part in the great 
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conflict which wbb to convnlae the world, drench Europe in 
blood, and pave the seas with the^ulls of men-of-war and 
merchantmen. It ib aometimes BU^sted by those^ who are 
cnraed with short memories that we muddled through the war. 
On the contrary, no country within the limits of its carefully 
ordered jrnlicy, political, naval and military, prepared so succeas- 
fiilly to fulfil its nuHsion. Did we suffer by contrast with Erance, 
or Italy, or Kiissia? Were not Oermany, AuRtria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey defeated? After three years of waiting on 
events, was America more ready than wo were, caught in the 
first hurricane of Rur? The Allies won, and the victory is to be 
attributed, in the main, to the triuinjdiant reorganisation of the 
ononiious resources of this country, which was carried out, amid 
many cross-currentR, during the ten years which intervened 
before Oermany hazarded all the dearly-won fruits of her mili- 
tary siio(*esse8 by challenging the world's greatest sea Power. 

The scene has shifted. The curtain has fallen on the first act 
of the great drama of the twentieth century. During the early 
yearn of this ci^ntury preimra lions were made for war, the nation 
nMimining for Ihc mo««t part blind to the clouds arising on the 
horizon. Now, victory having been achieved at an enormous 
cost of blood and treasure, we have to lifud our wills to the jnee- 
parations for peace At the judgment seat of history we can 
stand unnshiimed in the light of all that we have suffered and 
all that W'e have done ; and it rests with us, not forgetting the 
price at which victory was bought, to lay Hie foundations of a 
new era, reiuenib«*ring the lessons w'hich the immediate past has 
taught. We niiist eeonoinise not only on armaments, but in 
every phase of fuiblic and private expenditure. The war has left 
118 with a heavy burden of debt, aiffl that debt is increasing day 
by day because we have not yet brought our expenditure within 
the limits of our revenne. 

History offers a cautionary tale which might w’ell he 
infH.'nhed on the walls of the .Xdmiraltv, the War Office, 
and the Air Ministry. At the end of 1R47, a letter from 
the ageil Duke of Wellington, who had become the apostle of 
a wTak defensive jiolicy, was ]>nbliahed, in wdiieh be stated that, 
‘‘excepting iinmeilintoly under the fire of Dover Castle, there 
is not a spot <iii the coast from the North Foreland to Selsey 
Bill on which infantry might not be thrown ashore at any time 
of tide, with any wind, and in any weather.” Those statenients 
by the great soldier of an earlier conflict entirely ignored the 
influence which would he exercised by an adequate fleet and 
were accept imI by the country generally without appreciating that 
these islands could be defended against invasion not by ndlitary 
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pomr, 'wheUior expressed in terms of forts, regnlsr troops or 
militia, bat by a mobilc^eet. Iiord John Bussell was Cbanodlor 
of the Exchequer, and in the foUowing Febmsry he inteoduoed 
a Budget raising the income tax fkom 7d. to Is. in the pound 
in order to obtain money for further fortifications and for an 
increase in the militia. The proposed raid on their pockets 
aroused the taxpayers to a moment^ realisation of the founda- 
tions of their s^ety, and within ten days the Budget was with- 
drawn, the income tax remaining at 7d. in the pound. The 
income tax now stands at 6 b. in the pound, wHh a super tax 
rising to 4 b. 6d. It seems inevitable that these scales of direct 
taxation must be still further increased in the immediate future. 
It would be folly for those who are resiKinsible for our naval 
and military policy to ignore the influence whidh, in due course, 
these burdens will exert on public opinion. 

On the other hand, under the shadow of the conflict fmm 
which we have just emerged, we owe it to future generationK 
not to forget that there is only one thing more eotUy than fmtr, 
and that is a hasty and shortsighted poliey of economy on arma- 
ments, uith the inevitable result of panics and wasteful expendi- 
ture, even if the «(acri6ce of human life is avoiiled, as it has not 
been avoided in the jiast. If ever this country a as in need of 
clear-thinking stateHumnship on the part of its ixiliticians, its 
sailors and its soldiers, this is the moment. The temptations to 
a haphazard campaign in favour of wholesale reductions of public 
expenditure are greater than ever before, and oonseqnentiy those 
who control affairs niuht be prepared to meet and defeat a demand 
for a reduction of armaments, and esTiecially naval armaments, to 
a point which may spell disaster in future years. This is not the 
last of all wars, although vri are com|¥»ned to place what reliance 
we can on the League of Nations. The very character of our 
victory has undermined the buttresses of ])eace. The old Balance 
of Pow'er has gone, and six republics have arisen, tlie influence 
of which on the issues of peace and war cannot be forecasted. 
These are new nations in all essential respects, and in the nature 
of things they will acquire new ambitions, political, territorial, 
and commercial. The very condition of bankruptcy to which 
Europe has been reiinced may encourage adventures in the hope 
of quick gains, for the bankrupt has always less to lose than the 
solvent person and feels that no gamble can woraen his fortunes. 
The seeds of future wars appear to have been sown in the very 
war which w^as to end all wars. We may hope to cscafie from 
the troubles which the future fibems to hold in store, but it would 
bo an act of folly to assume that even during the next twenty 
or thirty years we shall he involved in no controverioes in which 
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it will be neoeoNtty to eapport our oovnieile by uval aaid militory 
fonse, and partionlatly by tho Fleet, whiA ie thia coontry’s 
' dwet anchor in peace and its thnndeibdM in war. 

We have emerged from the late struggle with a fleet saprame 
SB it was neyer sapreme before, and efficient aa it was new 
efficient before. Between August, 1914, and the signing of the 
Armistioe, between ^£250,000,000 and £600,000,000 were ex- 
pended upon new shijMi of various types-4)attleships, battle- 
cruisers, momtars, light cruisers, destroyers, submarines, and 
hundreds of small craft. Aa Lord Fisher has explained, during 
the short period when he was First Bea Lord, in BUCcesBion to 
Admiral the Marquess of Milford Haven, the Admiralty ordered 
no fewer than C12 ships, embodying his ideas. The war losses 
were heavy, but if our Fleet suiTered, other fleets in Europe 
suffered in greater proportion, and with the signing of tlie peace 
we inherited a Navy which overtops every formula of relative 
strength hitherto suggested by the most extravagant advocates 
of a supremo fleet. Tii the current issue of the Naud Unnual^ 
publish^ two or tbroo months ago, there appeared a table giving 
the efftH'tivo fighting ships, built and building, of the remaining 
navies of the world, for the fleets of Germany, Anstria-Hnngary, 
ami Kussia no longer count. The following statement shows the 
standing of the five flints when the vessels now under construc- 
tion or about to bo laid down have been completed ; — 


Claaa 

(4rMt 

UriUin 

Umtad 

SUtM 

Franaa Italy 

Japan 

Battleahipa :» 

Modern 

85* 

38 

17 

10 

0 

Batile-cruiacni 

10 

6 


— 

4 

Oldar batilcUiipa 

0 

18 

5 

4 

6 

CruUm : — 

Flint clasH 

10 

• 

12 

15 

5 

12 

Light oniiacrt 

90 

18 

8 

6 

8 

Dmtroyera 

800 

820 

06 

0B 

r 

Submarinaa 

? 

182 

? 

81 

t 

These crude statistics 

are defective 

in so 

far as 

they fail to 


reveal the superiority of the British units in contrast with the 
vessels inclnded in the French and Italian Fleets. But they 
indidate that no conceivable combination by sea could place the 
Britifdi Fleet in a situation of danger, even \ihen the vessels now 
under construction in France, Italy, the United States, and Japan 
have been completed. The supremacy of the British Fleet is 
assured to the limit of vision. 

* On the other hand, Txird Fisher, who was responsible for the 
main characteristics of all existing British men-of-war, has made 

(l) ThiM art sU oC ths Diwdnooght type, axoept Um Itori Sekon and 
Agmumnnon, 
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the stariliD^ deolftration tli&t the Navy wants Hcra[ipuig and 
the other half will bo uaelebs in a verj- few years bceanse of tlie 
internal conibustiQn enftme and oil.*’ ' What dot's that statement 
suggest if it be not that fiord Ksber \vould have at least half the 
existing ships broken up immediately and the rest consigned to th** 
ship-breakers’ yard in a few years, leaving this country without 
the sliadow of defence for its interests, unless in the meantime 
it had set to work to build a new Navy at an enoinioos outlay? 
It is always a difficult question to decide when a ship of war is 
dbadete, beoanse the standard on which judgment must be fomied 
vaxiei in aooordanoe with the character of the sUm poaaeosed 
by other Powers, whether built or building. It i« inoonbn- 
vertible that in technical efficiency, offensive and defensive, the 
British Fleet is far ahead of the navies of France and Italy, and 
the ships which are being c*onstrin*1ed by the United Btates and 
Japan closely resemble in their eharactcristics the most modern 
units of the British Fleet. 

It is never to our interests to fon*e the pace in naval construi*- 
tion. It was the peculiar viitue of ilu^ T >rea<lnouglit design for 
wliich Lord Fisher wa** re*-j»fmMble, that it refiresented ik» 
advance in dis]>laceiiient in comivifioiii witli vt^hMds w*hic]i were 
then building for atui Jitpaii. hut it ditt represent an 

advance in figliting etlicieucy The .Niueticiinh hail already pre- 
l>ared a somewhat similar di sign, and Sigii4»r Ciimlierti, the Chief 
Constructor the Italian Navy, had piihhshed lairtictilars ol his 
conception of the all-big-guii nhif». 'Die liteadnoiight was inevit- 
ably emerging when Ijonl Fisher h\ a dramatic htmke gnin(*cl for 
this country the advantage of being first iij adopting this remark- 
able conception of naval iMiw'cr. But now the circiiiiihtancvs are 
entirely different. We ant riot jire|Nmiig for war. hut pre|Ninng 
for peace, with the warning pi«i\icied by past yiars that our pre- 
parations, necessarily morlcst to suit our empty {loi'kets, uiunt 
l>e such as wriJl enahie u.s to defend British interests against any 
probable cximbiiiatioii Have w»e to fear Frau(*e or Italy on the 
one hand, or Germany, Auhtria-IIungary and Bussia on the 
other? The character of the French and Italian Navies, which 
have stagnated during the war owing to the demands of the 
armies, is no secret, and Germany, Austria-Hungary and Russia 
no longer exist as sea Powers. In tlu'se circumstances, are we 
called ui>on to face the responsibility of constructing a new fleet 
in order that w*e may take advantage of *‘the internal combustion 
engine and oil*’? Is it to oiir interest to scrap in a few years’ 
time even tlie most modern ships now under the British ensign, 

(1) Pnetfcallj all tha axiaiiog ahipa nat oil, in awuvialion with iba waAar-iuba 
boilar, and the i n t a r n al oumbuation angina fur marina purpoiai la in ita infanaj* 
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iiK*oqx)rating Tjord FiRhor’s owu idcuB, and embark ui)on a new 
era of navul cy>nBtruciion, Retting tbo paco in newer ivj)eB and 
thuH inaugurating a freRb jHuriod of navBl competition? 

ConditiouR are entirely different from those which oziBted in 
1004 when wo were preparing to meet (Aermany. The national 
exi>ondituFo tlioii amounted to Icrs ilian £160,000,000, and the 
income tax btood at only 1r. in the pound, while the National 
Debt of £762.029,000 was Htcadily deci-casing from year to year. 
Wo have now bought victory at a great price and bear on our 
shoulders burdens unknown and undreamt of by former genenir 
tions. In these drciunstances, the ink barely dry <» the 
Treaty eff Feaoe, is it the polii^ of wisdom that we dKmld j^ace 
on the scrap-heap all the great fleet which the war has left vs 
and start rebuilding our naval power in accordance with new oon- 
co])tionR of )x>wer? Ir it not rather the policy of wisdom to utilise 
to the best advantage the ino^t rei*ently built ships which we 
now ])osi'e«*B, leaving other PouerH to bear the responsibility of 
initiating new foriiin of costly naval coirntniction ? 

When lioiil h’i-her suggest h that half the Navy should be 
M*ra)>p«'d, he is merely dotting the i*R and emssing the t's of a 
]K>hev wliK h was adopted seveial months ago and is now in 
course <»f <*\eeiitioii. The ccnintiy does not need all the diipR 
whieli il jMi'^'.esses I’he normal eombing-ont proceBB was necew- 
sarilx miesteil under the pressure of war, with the result that 
when tli<‘ struggle* ended there were large niinibers of ships of 
the older ty|H»s whidi in ordinary eircuinstanceR would have dis- 
appeiinsl. These vessels, in the number of nearly *200, have been 
strui'k off the en<s'ti\e list sinee the \riiiistice, first lieeanse they 
are no longer eflhnent for general H?rvwe: secondly, Iwaufie they 
are n*diin<iant and, tliirdly, because, « Iter undergoing the strain 
of a long |vriod «)f contiiniouR seivice, they need rP]>airR wrhich 
their fighting \alue d<ies imt pistit\. As long ago hr May last 
the /^Mf/i'wrcr guM* a <letaih*<l aecount ot the scrapping policy 
which the NdnnralU had decided to carry on\ : — 

“ Practicnllv *\rr\ batlloMbi]! clasa aiit<*rior b> the Dreadnought in repre- 
ill ih*' Ii»'t, the only e*ei»pti»»nH Wing the * semi-Dreadnoughta * 
Lord Nflntm and ^f/rtfiirwnon, nhtch ai^» to In* retained in aervioe an psrt 
Ilf the ri’serve fletl. Of the eight aliipH of tlio King Rdwiird claw two wens 
l<«t in the siir, the Africa^ Dominion, mid Hindunian are to bt* disposed of. 
and the retiiainuig three an* now employed aa depot Hhipa. When compleM 
in 1V05-00 thi'W* Teawila ww I'oiwMered alnioat the laat word in bat^ahip 
deaigii, and together they foniied tlw finoat honiogeneoua squadron in the 
world. They were the laat ahipn to be deaigned by the late Sir William White- * 


(1) The acheme of armament uaa radically imMiuud, too many typea of gatia-> 
la in., 9.2 in. <u.d 6 in --being mcwnlad, and tho forward aacondaiy gw» 
oonld Utft ba fought in a seaway. 
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Another aotoworti^ d«t diimean OGoqpleWy niOi tlM of the 
Anemerle, Dunoon, end NMon^ Originellj tbm wm idi of these 
ocmpzisipg the Admixal cdi.3, but the Jfonle^ was wreoliE^ in 1B06 laid 
the Cornwellif end RummU wets sunk in the wer.* Hexing an oBtie knot 
of speed end thinaeir ennour then eonte m pogety batUeabipa, they heee aome 
oloim to be vegaided as forerunnera of the betUe-eniieer. NVirther down 
the liat eve the diipa of the Queen, Fonnideble, Canopus and llajestio el a a a wa , 
all famous types in their day. Of the Majetiic it may be said that she aet 
thefaahion in intenetlonal batfloahip design for ten yean. The Nsdovhteble— 
ez-JRseonpe — sole lunriTor of the old Boyal Sovereign olaaa, is now maiked 
down far sale after e varied and useful career whieh began in IM. She 
was the only l epr ee e ntative of her clast to take an active part in the war, 
being attaehed to the * aoratoh ’ squadron which bombarded the Belgian 
ooest in 191A 

** Our anxtoured eruiaen suffered heavily during the war, and the lighting 
value of tliofre that survive is small, but as they are useful shipe for treining 
end other peeoe duties, the majority of them sic to be welain^. The moet 
modem cruiser on the talc list it the Dvke of Edinhurght completed in 1906. 
She was never a tucueasful fdiip, her freeboard being eu low that the 6-inch 
guns on the main dock could not be fought in heavy weather, and her gpevA 
^ S2.8 knots was quite inadequate. Her Thamiw-huilt aister ship. Black 
Prmce, was sunk at JuSand, pother with the De/eaoe and the Ifarrior. 

. . . The <dder armoured cruisers, vis., the Drake and Oeagy elasaes, are 
to go, together with mnst of the protected cruiters, launched moie tlian Ifi 
yean ago. In the ordinary course of events the majority of these vessels 
would have been scrapped before now, but during the war they proved ex- 
tremely useful for patrol and c*oDvo.y work. Now that the emergency is 
over we can afford to dispense with them, more especially as we are well 
provided w'ith modem light crniserH, of wliich w'« potwesM about 70, with 
qieeda of 25 knots and over, besides several others under oonatructioD. 

** la no category is the process of eliminatirjn to be more drastic than in 
that of destrojen. Over 100 of these ves8<>lg are to be withdrawn from the 
active list, and, generaUy speaking, all bfiats above ten >ran of age are to 
be disposed of. They range from the earlier * 80-knotters ' to the cem- 
parativdy modem Tribal class, built In 1006-1910. It goes withrait saving tliat, 
after the tremendous strain of four and onr-half years of war service, most 
of our older destroyers would require a thnrrnigli nfft — including now boilen, 
and in some oases new machinery- -if they weie to lie of any further use, 
but it is equally clear that they are not wortii the heavy outlay their renova- 
tion would involve. Thanks to our wan>programmes we have an aliiindanee 
of modem destroyers, so that tlie bulk of our older material can be sacrificed 
without a qualm. It is further proposed to get rid of all the torpcd'i-lioats. 
with the exception of the 80-odd oiUAred turbine boats built as * coastal 
desitoyera ' in 1906-1960. and 21 are to bo sold immediately. Amfoig the 
aubmarines ear-markcid for the shiphreaker are most of those composing 
the B and C classes, which have ceased to be effective. It is interesting 
to note that several of the B class were converted into surface patrol oraft 
during the war, their electric motors being xsmoved.** 

No doubt this policy will have to bo carried aevera] ntages 
further, since the scale of our naTal expenditure depends in large 
measure upon the number of ships maintained on the effective 
list, involving heavy charges for repairs, manning, and stores, 
besides occupying valuable berthing space in the naval ports. 

(1) These ships were Inadequately armoured for the battle line. 
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There must be * great clearance, te greater evident^ than the 
Admiialiy origiiially oontemplaM, befeie the Taet fleet of the 
war period has been redneed to reasonable aise. Every 
ship maintained on the effeotive list after its period of real 
naefulnesB has expired means an onnecessary charge npon the 
Navy Votes. In face of the financial situation wfai^ now oon- 
fronts us, it would be criminal folly to keep either in commission 
or in a nucleus crow state ships of the older types which are 
unnecessary for the safety of our sea interests in the new con- 
ditions which have come into existence. But there is all the 
difference between eliminating these older vessels whiidi have 
fulfilled their mission, and contemplating scrapping "the other 
half" of the Navy on the assumj^ion that the more modem 
vessels will be equally useless in a few years because of the 
internal combustion engine and oil. The value of these diips 
will depend on the character of the vessels in other navies, and 
so far as European waters are concerned there are neither built 
nor building any units of superior fighting efficiency. 

In this oonnec*tion it may 1>e added that there is evidently a 
widespread niificoneeption as to the influence vrhich the war has 
had u|X)ii the progress of naval construction. In Europe, neither 
France nor Italy, the only tw'o naval Powers of first class which 
remain, has laid down a ungle battleship or fast cruiser during 
the past five >ears. But that has not been the case either in 
Japan or the United States. At the beginning of the war Japan 
possessed three modem battleships and one building; she now 
has in commission seven vessels and two more under constraction. 

In June of last year a new programme was authorised making 
provision for eight additional battleships and eight battle-craisers, 
to be completed by 1923. This activity may be traced to the 
iinprecbdented programme of construction which was adopted 
by the United States Congress in 1016. There is no warrant for 
the statement which has been made in this country that naval 
constniction in the United States has been suspended since the 
signing of the Peace Treaty. All that has happened is that the 
new and sensational programme elaborated last year on the eve 
of the Peace Conference has been dropped. The programme of 
1916 has not only not been abandoned, but it is being carried 
steadily to completion. When peace was concluded dx battle- 
ships, dx battle-cruisers, and five scout or light cruisers had not . 
even been begun. But during the past few months Ciongresa has 
reaffirmed its decidon to build these vessels, the largest and 
most costly of their types whidi have hitherto been launched, 
wkUe ike British AdmMty canretted ike orders for the een^ 
etruetUm of most of the ehipe than butMitiff, with Ike result that 
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by the end of thu year there totU not be a niigle war veeeelr— 
large or Bmall--on the ^ochi in this country. 

Some idea of the naval activity in American shipyards is con- 
veyed by the following; details of the ships building, the per- 
oentd^e of completion on July Ist last being indicated. It should 
be borne in mind that the largest battleship in the British Navy, 
the ^een Elizabeth, displaces only 27,500 tons, and our largest 
battle-cruiser 26,600 tons. 


TvM •j**! 

TtnnfstP^ \ 

Oolt^omia f 

Ckdoradtt 

Murnlafid 

Waiktnglon. 

Wuk Vtrmnia 

3omih liahata 

Indiana 

Montana 

North Carolina 

loun 

Maa$af'hH$etti 
Batvui Gbuihibb.* 
Ltxingion 
OonMldlfitiun 
Saratoga 
Bangrr 
ConthtuUon 
(rniuunod} , 
SoovT Cbvisbbh. 


DiiplMMoant. 

Tons 


82,aoo 

32,600 

43 ,aorn 


... 35,300 


MlHtiSLLAIfSOUS.^ 

Fuel Ship No. J6, Hrttsta 
Fuel Ship No. 17, NfchrH 
Fuel SUp No. 18, Penn ... 
Gunboat No. 81, tilt 

Gunboat No. 22 

Hospital Ship Na 1 
Amn. Ship No. 1, Para ... 
Amn. Ship No. 2, Nitm ... 
R^. Ship No. 1, Mednia 


Ferooiitage of 
ooiiipletion 
JalyX 1010. 


New York Navy Yard ... 701 
iMare iHlaiul Navy Yud ... 66*6 
'New York Navy Yard ... 26*8 
New|M>rt News S.B. A D.D. Co. 40*7 
New York S.B. Co. ... 26*2 
Newport Newa S.Kft D.D.i7t>. 23.4 
'New York Navy Yard ... 0 

Now York Navy Yanl ... 0 

Mare Islawi Navy Yanl ... 0 

Norfolk Navy Yanl ... 0 

Newiiort Nowa S. B. D.D. Cu. 0 
^Bethlehoiii Shipbuilding Oorp. 0 


'Fore lUver S.B. Co. ... 0 

Ncwiatrt News S.B. A !>.!>. Co. O 
New YnrkH.B. Co. ... 0 

*** New|turt NttwaK.B. A 1).P. Co. 0 

I^ila. Navy Yanl 0 

J’hila. Navy Yard 0 

... T<idd D.D. A C'final. Co. ... 28*2 

... Todd D.D. A Conat. 2(»'4 

... T<Mia D.D. A t'oMt. ... 21*7 

... Beth. S.B. Co. (Fore River} 0 

... S.B. (*o. (Fon> River) tl 

... Win. Cramp A Sona 170. ... 12 
... \Vm. Cramp A Sona (*o. ... 12 
... l)Vm. Cramp A Hone Go. ... 2 

... Wm. Cramp A S«ma Co. ... 2 

... Wm. Cramp A Suns (*o. ... 2 


... Buflton Navy Yard fV7 

... Boaton Navy Yanl 86 '8 

... Boston Navy Yard -2 

... Charleatim Navy Yanl ... 88*1 

... Cliarleaton Navy Yard . . 2*4 

... Pbila. Navy Ym 37*1 

... Puget Sound Navy Yard ... 02 
... Pugpl Sound Navy Yard ... 58 
... Puget Sound Navy Yard ... 0 


(1) Battleshipa auihoriaed end contracted for. but not yet under setive 
oonatrnction. Congreaa, however, has voted the neceaaaiy money. 

(8) The laying down of the liz battle emum has been delayed to enable the 
deeigne to be elteied. 

(3) Miioellaneous veeeeh authorieed, but not under coiietrurtion or contnet 
L ■ubmarine tender No. 3$ 2 deetroyer ienden Noe. 3 and 4; 1 tniupori 
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All these sfaipii, as well as those iinte oenstrootion or aiithoriBed 
in JaiH&n to which reference has been nn^e, will nndoabtedlj be 
pressed to completion. They /epresent, however, no revolu- 
tionary changes in design, but are comparable to the best ships 
now in commission under the British ensigh. If sentence to the 
scrap-heap is to be passed u{Km these British ships, it must also 
involve in ouiidomnation the American and Jaj^nese battleships 
and other units, the keels of some of which have not yet been laid. 

It is in these varied circumstances in Europe and beyond that 
this country has to evolve a new naval policy. It must take into 
account the world-wide interests of the British peoples, and 
miisli recognise that British power and prestige must be sup- 
fiorted by an adequate show of force in every ocean and sea of 
the world, in the Baltic and tlie Mediterranean, as well as in the 
Pacific and the Atlantic. But, when due weight has been given 
to these considerations, it must be apparent that an adequate 
forc^e can he iiiaintaiiied at a relatively modest ex|)eiiditure. Pos- 
RCHsing as \\i* do a groat accumulation of ships of the most modem 
ty|ios, it will he unnecessary for several years to come to lay 
down a single keel: we can afford to let the Americans do the 
s[iending for a time. If there is to ho a new phase of naval 
competition throughout the world, we can at least forbear to 
lead the way. 

Then* is a measure of truth in Lord Fisher's condemnation of 
oiir newest 8hi]>R Judged by the standard of the fleet which we 
might hiiild in kn<»w ledge of nil the lessons of the W'ar and recent 
development*! in physical scif*nce, there is not a ship afloat in 
any navy which d«ies not bear the marks of obsolescence, in the 
same way ns the youngest of us is growing old. But the British 
taxpayer is forced by every consideration to cut his naval coat 
according to his cloth. Tin til other Powers adopt new fashions, 
w'e can be w’cll content to rely ii]ion the best of the fine ships 
which the Avar has left us. 

What is nw'ded at this juncture in oiir fortunes is a policy of 
reasonable reduction and far-sighted consolidation. The country 
is rightly determined urKin a policy of national economy, and 
that policy must apply to all the departments, not excluding the 
Admiralty, the War Oflicc, and the Air Ministry. But there is 
one fundamental difference betw*cen these three forces. An army, 
as experience has shown, can be raised, equipped, and trained in 
about six months; an air force, to maintain supremacy in the 

No. 2. There are 166 deatn^ere, 65 mibinarinee, 9 mino-aweepen, IS aeo-goiag 
iagi, 96 harbour toga, 12 oil Unkm, and 65 Ford ** Baglea ** in varioiiB alagaa of 
oomidotion. About 81 deatroycra will probably ba oompleied thia year aid tha 
rmaiiidar in 1920. Tharo aro 12 dMt^aia and 10 aubmarinaa anthoriBad, but 
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air» not in one theatre of but in all fteatroe of war, can be 
created, as experience feSls also shown, with grsat rapidity. We 
need a small but highly organisid army, and a small but highly 
organised air force, each to' serve as the nudens round whidh 
an emergency a war land army in the one case, a war aerial navy 
in the other, cai^be treated if the emergeni^ should arise. But 
sea power is a plant of slow growth ; it takes upwards of three 
years in normal ciicumstanoea to design and bnild a battleship 
or cruiser, and a destroyer or submarine cannot be oompleted 
in less than about half that time. It takes far longer to train 
c^oers and men than to build the ships in which they must fight, 
as Germany learnt after twenty years of concentrated effort. 

The Britiah Fleet has inherited the traditions of a thousand 
years, and we shall rue the day if hy any hasty act of economy 
we break the q>irit of this great fighting force, which is not 
only this country's main deience, hut its princiiml instrument of 
offence. Our naval power constitutes the foundation upon which 
the whole Imperial structure rests. Napoleon was not wrong 
when in his day he declared that "'the only way to prevent the 
Continental Powers from bridling yon is for England to proceed 
in her proper sphere as an insular Power, possesHing the com- 
mand of the sea.** . . . Many dhanges have occurred in the past 
hundred years which render these words even more applicable 
to present British conditions. We live by our foreign trade ; we 
cannot exist without a supreTne mercantile marine; we have 
responsibilities in eveiy quarter of the globe. In the now 
circnmstaiices which confront the British peoples, it should 
be possible, under wise aud, far-sighted guidance, to fulfil our 
naval obligations at a cost not exceeding that which we bore 
twenty years ago. Translated into terms of money, that means 
that, making allowance for the increased poy of officers and men 
and the higher coat of fuel and stores, the Navy Votes can lie 
breiight down to £40,000,000 or £50,000,000, There need be 
no considerable Shipbuilding Vote for several years to 
oome. But any such scheme of reduction ought not to 
be carried ont without due regard to the interests of the 
officers and men, to whom the nation owes a debt of gratitude 
which can never bo adequately rejiaid. Nor diould the policy 
of economy be pressed with unreasonable haste, lest in the pm* 
cess we imperil the vital interests of the peoples of a maritime 
empire, world-wide in extent, and absolutely dependent upon the 
sufficiency and efficieney of its naval forces. 


Ahchibau) Hobd. 



THE ENGLISH IMFBES8I0NI8T8. 


Bhoaib a eertain hoapitabk Weat England toot ot mote or 
leas aoad emi e aaaoeiationa daring the eady 'aixtiea there waa 
expeoted a guest by wboae aide his introducer, a aon of the bonae, 
said that the AdmiraUc Crichton himself must pale. The riaitor 
came from the other side of St. George’s Channel, baring been 
kept a few days back by atreaa of weathor. A tall young man of 
strong, perfectly proportioned figure, with a head which a phraa- 
okigist, who happened to be of the party, {uonoancefl the moat 
perfectly balanced ever beheld on human shoulders. 

Thin paragon, during bin then incomplete undergraduate conne 
at Trinity College. Dublin, had swept the board of all its prises. 
On his first appearance be bad impressed examiners, profeaBots 
and tutors, as well as his fellow-students, by the extra<wdinary 
range and accuracy of his information. As a guest on the occasion 
now recalled, what struck us all were the vigour and vitality which 
lie seemed to exhale. To hear of something accounted dificult 
to do was with him to do it. A tiny trout-stream rippled seaward 
past the house, so <iverhang by willows and brambles as to defy 
the miccessful cast of a “ fly.” On the late afternoon at his arrival 
before we sat down to dinner, the guest quietly went out with 
fishing-rod and fiy-liook, to return in less than an hour bearing 
a basket filled with the speckled inhabituits of the ” impossible ” 
rivulet. • 

Ruch, when T first saw him, in hjs undergraduate days, was 
John Pentland Hahaify, wliose death withdrew from popular 
culture its moat variously representative, as well as moat 
indefatigable, promoter; for his learning was as real as hia 
enthusiasm. Of that T witnessed thus early in my acquaintance 
with him a proof worth mentioning now. At this time the 
riightest susidcion of native brogue blended itself with, if it was 
not overoome by, the foreign accent so frequently noticeable in 
thnae who have been bom abroad and whose ears have been 
attuned to Frenoh conversational sounds even earlier than to 
those of their mother tongue. MahaSy knew literally every inch, 
not only of the Vevay region, hia birth^aoe, but of all 8witBeriand, 
together with Ha history and traditions, in which, as a 
TibiV i , be bad been trained. He could illustrate them frim the 
modem reading that had kept pace with his dasaieal, and point 
thmn by unfamiliar quotations from the whole range of liteiatan. 
He did all this pteasantly. and even modestly, enoot^, as eaaity 
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and naturally as if he had bdhn talking about the weather. The 
cyclopoKlic diRplay becaefh a challenge to one of our company, of 
whom it might have been Raid that knowledge was hia forte and 
omniscience his foible. This gentleman was observed to be taking 
mental notes, from time to time attempting a surr^titions record 
of some name or date. He could not believe, as it afterwards 
turned out, that so much variety and volubility could possibly be 
combined with accuracy. Too cautious to venture on a casual 
contradiction he missed none of Mahaffy's startling generalisa- 
tions and ancient parallels to modern experience. 

Surely in this miscellaneous lore he would detect some fallacy 
vitiating the argument, run off so glibly, some figure or fact 
differing from that given in the reference work he sc'cretly con- 
sulted ; he conbtantly awaited such a diseovery to bring back the 
conversation to the necessary point. ThoRe of us who were in the 
secret were constantly wondering whether Mahaffy would be 
demolished by the circumstantial e\])oRure in cold blood of the 
views and statements to which he had eoniinitted hiniself across 
the walnuts and wiue. Nothing of the Hort happened. If the 
then scholar of ** Old Trinity '* hail been holding forth for effect 
it wgs certain ho had not stepped outRide the limits of his own 
honestly acquired, easily flowing, exact knowledge, for in 
Mahaffy's youth short cuts to imseellaneouB leamnig and cosmo- 
politan culture were comparatively few. Many of them had ntili 
t3 be discovered, not a few by Mahaffy himself. 

Periodical literature, even of the graver monthly or three- 
monthly kind, had not yet taken all learning for its Tirovine.e; 
Mr. Andrew Jjang had not iiistructed his generation in toteiiiH, the 
Hoineridsp. in (Ireek jsitte^y or aboriginal liieroglyphicH. There 
might seem, as one looka hack upon it all, to have Immmi jnst then 
the flame opening for a new dejiartiire in thought and seholar- 
ship as had been disenveied by a writer and thinker with whom 
Mahaffy had little in eommoti some twenty years earlier. In 1844 
Benjamin Jowett paid his memorable visit to (Sermany; he 
brought back with him the materials for that history of Greek 
philosophy which was to leave its mark upon the Gxfoni 
Schools. So Mahaffy, before he was thirty, condensed into his 
discourses on primitive civilisation such a wealth of |iolitical, 
social, national and |M>rsonal detail, then so entirely unknown or 
universally forgotten, that they seemed like the opening of a new 
Pierian spring. Popular audiences demonstratively admired, 
academic hearers could not bat admit the conspicuous skill with 
which cohesion and unity were given the whole amalgam by its 
setting in a Greek frame. 

As r^rds age only a twelvemonth separated J. P. Mahaffy from 
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J. A. Hymonds. Helping forward Hie flame movement, the two 
worked and wrote independently of, tihugh not in a npirit of 
rivalry to, each other; while the moflt versatile and varied of 
nineteenth century Irish flcholars, beginning with the Iliad and 
ending with Menander, produced a text-book that prepared the 
popular taste for Rymonds' studies in the Greek poets. On that 
taste he consistently exercined a wholesome and elevating effect. 
Ihiring the earlier 'seventies the general reader, steadily tidvaricing 
with'a re-created interest in the thought and letters of ancient 
Athens, liad no turn for deep inquiry into their mysteries. There 
were few ismfl or ologiea that Mahaffy might not have easily 
picked up, had he chosen, and written concerning them as attrac- 
tively, as Dean Swift was told by one of his lady admirers, he 
could if he wished write about a broomstick. 

So it was throughout. His tact and cleverness never failed to 
ro4)penite with his industry, and in everything he undertook 
ensured that he would turn to the best account the iniellectiial 
fortune he had found for himself. 

Hero Mahaffy mahaged his resources more wisely and to better 
ptiriKim* than was done by one among the most distinguished of 
his (Hmteinporaries, the centenary of whos(» birth was the 
subject of interesting and pictures(]ue celebrations. Rather more 
than a quarter of a century has imssed since, at tin* age of seventy- 
four, J. A. Froiidc was ajipointed by Tjord Salisbury E. A. 
l^’reeiiian’a Kiicce.ssor in the Oxford 4'hair of modern history; his 
]jiitia\l discourse might, it was anticipated by those who imper- 
fectly underHhxMl the man, contain some more or less personal 
criticisms on his ])redeoessor. The new lei*turer, of course, 
avoided anything of the kind. At Canihridge, in a similar 
position, Ins friend and connection, Charles Kingsley, a 
generation earlier, had show<»d less discretion. On mounting the 
('anibridge rostrum in iHtjO the author of IIol might 

have j«h»fited by the iwrfei't courtesv and taste which four years 
liefore Kroiide had shown at the Royal Institution when dealing 
uith cither lalioiirers in his own fiehl. Instead, Kingsley made a 
violent onslaught on that schex)] of historic interpretation, Buckle, 
Oomte, Darwin, Mill, whose docirinos ho bluntly confessed he 
had not thought it worth while thoroughly to master. His oon- 
temptuoiiB disbelief in the so-called “ Inexorable Sequences of 
Natiure " got him into trouble with the law of gravitation itself : — 
" If T chose catch a Rtoiie, T can hold it in my hands, and it will 
not fall till T let it " ; for a parallel to this, as one of Kingsley’s 
hearers said at the time, one must surely go back to Dr. Johnncm's 
proof of the reality of matter^ when supping with Boswell at 
“The Mitre.” The Australian novels of Charles Kingidey’s 



jomiger brother, Henzy, m ivith more Toriify of Tigonmo 
illoBferetioD the ooloiiielr^Sditkm esUUUbid in Viotoriin fistion 
by The CaaeUme, The HiUyete, and The BufUme, oieated 
or denned the interest in our oveneas empire to muefa 
the same extent as Midehipman Eaty had made boya feel as 
they read it that there was no life dearth living hot the sailor’s, 
or as had persuaded youths nurtured on a diet of Charles Lever 
that the profession of diplomacy or arms could alone tempt a lad 
of spirit or parts. Before this, Charles Kingsley had enabled 
reajim by the thousand to realise, as they had never done before, 
nor but for him would ever have done at all, the stirring move- 
ments of Kliaabethan England and the adventurous vicissitudes 
that were the heritage of the Bpanish main. These are the 
writings that will make the rector of Eversley a living force long 
after his polemical experiments in philosophy and faith have 
dropped out of his biograpliieal record. 

He had done with history profensing in 1669 and began to clothe 
in strong, clear English thoiiglils that thus presented became com- 
mentaries on the higher aims and interests of his time. During 
the early '’fifties'* he had worked with F. 1). Maurice in the 
Christian Socialist movement; his diM'onmes al>out "ix>pu]ar 
politics '* disposed his countrymen to hear him gladly on other 
subjects. The spirit of serious R]iecu1ation filled the air. 
Kingsley’s picture in Hypatia of primitive Christianity warring 
against Greek thought seemed to many a reflection of their 
own spiritual unrest. All this time his mind and pen were being 
more and more finely touched to fine issues. Midway between 
fifty and sixty years of age ho put tho impression of his West 
Indies tour into a volume which setmied, by its matter and manner, 
the opening up of a reputation entirely new. Hitherto Kingriey 
had shown his power as a teacher of the unlettered masses. 
At Last G870) had no sooner appeared than tho most educated 
of his readers recognised in it an addition to the single volume 
masterpieces which had delighted an earlier and more fasfcidioas 
generation in Eofkrn or The Crescent and the Croes, The same 
department of letters had been adorned by Laurence Oliphant. 
After that the growth of the scientific temper in writers and 
readers secured for it no single successes save those presently to 
be mentioned. 

Some time before I’rovost Mahaffy’s death our national ” Belles 
Lettres ” became the poorer for Mr. G. W. B. BusseH’a Iobb. 
Philanthropy, popular religion and literature had no more intelli- 
gent, earnest and sympathetic student, as well as few more 
capable performers. A friend of the masses, Mr. Bnasell had 
drunk bis original inspirotion from the fonntaiD of Maurice and 
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Esngriisy. InflwaoM sfcUl mora uid tattfal were 

foond by him in Ibe f aithB d his ^wSthnod uid the move sfeusm- 
||]sting doctrine of hia inter years. Withms own ears be bad heard 
Kingal^ recite to the little girl for whom they were composed 
the linos beginning good, sweet child I ” , Butler of Wantage 
and King of Lincoln supplied the motive power, transforming 
Bussdl from the mere cadet of a great Whig house into a fellow 
worker with the ritualists who, he held, had done so much towards 
making the Church of Kngland the church of the poor. ** Once,*' 
he thought, " sever the unnatural allianoe with the State, and the 
communion, that at the same time held Pusey, Jowett, Lord 
Halifax, Lord Shaftesbury, Canon Christopher, Father .Stanton 
and Mr. Mackonochie, would become the greatest power for 
human righteousnesR and hajipiness that the world had ever 
known.** Zeal for the great canses they had at heart left Bnssdl 
and his follow- workers litUe^time or thought for purely literary 
effects. It was with thorn as it had been with Charles Kingsley 
during the first half of his life. The ))en, seklom unskilfully * 
handled, a sword with which to cut down the evil growths 
of flic time, from Kdward Denison, who overflowed alike with 
penetrating force and gra\e humour of expression, to Arnold 
Toynlioe and ihoso who have followed sinoc. Bussell was always 
the rcfnrtnor first, the litterateur afterwards, and that in the 
face of tome doinebtic discouragement. He could scarcely hope 
to have Im'Oii taken for a prophet in his owm house, whose ducal 
head, after reading hifi kinsman's criticism of the Whig tradition, 
thus addressed him : *' You iiinst now be making such a pretty 
penny by your pen that you wrill scarcely wish to draw on me for 
your election expenses." 

Side by side with the literary nfhsters of the Victorian age 
were writers who had steeiied themselves in the terminology of 
tlio laboratory or workshop; such were the disciples of George 
Kliot, who onnchetl her diction with phrases drawn from her 
scientiflo studies, in much the same w*ay that the Athenian 
dramatists gratified the maritime taste of their audience by 
copiously using the similes of seamanship. Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce knew enough of natural ))hilosophy, in all its branches, 
to hold his own against Huxley or l*ynda11, and his capitally 
written and widely read lay sermons on these matters were not 
without their effect' upon the thought and phrasing of periodical 
authondiip. 

The Victorian oontributionB to the little series of pocket classics 
oiwned with the greatest of its number, Kinglake's Sothen in 1844. 
The same year also produced aiuitber little masterpiece in the 
same vein. The Crescent and the Croct , by Kinglake's oldest and 
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closest friend, Eliot Warbra^on, who started soon afterwuds on 
a political mission to isthmus of Durian, but perished among 
the passengers on board his ship The dmosovi. In 1848 came 
another product of our earlier impressionism, Froude’s Nemetit 
of Faith, whose theological offence to the Oxford of his was 
aggravated by its inimitably terse and mocking irony. To the 
same order of writing and about the same time belonged, in virtue 
of its chastened humour and graphically suggestive touches, 
Borrow’s Bible in Spain, These men were none of them great 
scholars ; they had each ap]>reciated the best old-school, altogether 
literary education of their time. Like Lady Dnff-Gordon, after- 
wards, in tier Letters from the Cape, they had no thought of 
instructing but only of not boring the society they addressed. In 
Eothen Kmglake hud described his old headmaster, “the terrific 
Keate," as ** Napoleon in a widow's cap quacking like an angry 
duck." Similarly the Kinglakian association peeps out in 
Worbnrton's Crescent and the Cross, where the houris are said to 
be a sort of " angels of doubtful character." So, too, one reads 
in the same pages, of **a Mussulman, D.l)., who thought the 
chance <»f female iiiiiiiortality chiefly rested on a certain tra- 
ditional dialogue. An aged widow had imiiortuned Mohammed 
for a good place in Paradise. ‘ Trouble me not,’ was the answer, 

’ Old women are iiijpos<«ib1e there * ; to which words, however, 
presently came the diplomatic hup]>1ement, " Ilecause all the old 
will then be made young again.* " 

The rector of Kverslcy had not caught the tone of the writers 
now' recalled, hut he 1j\c(1, tlionght mid worked long enough to 
recognise, as in his volume of West Indian travels he practically 
did, the eficctivcncHs of the iinprcsMonist method. That, too, was 
the case with probably the must fertile as well as famous family 
known in English letters. The i’algraves wen* contemporary 
with the WordswortliB ; and it was a f^algrave who selected the 
description of Hadrinirs villa in “JVtorial (Ireece’’ as a word- 
perfect prose H|)ecinic]i. Bishop Christopher Wordsworth’s 
polished simplicity was reproduced some fifty years ago, in some 
newspaper letters about Corsic/a and Sardinia by a clever young 
Irishman named Hartforil who had come under the bishop’s 
influence. No Ixiok, however, |x*rj>etuating that older tradition 
atmared till A Wandering Scholar in the Levant (1896). 
iXat latest feat of English impressionism is not only an un- 
designed tribute to the vitality of the earlier masters of the cult, 
but is suffused with the earlier quietly patriotic spirit. Kinglake 
and Warburton personified in their tone and temper the nine- 
teenth century establishment of Greater Britain. Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth has shown himself their heir, not only in skill of pen but • 
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ui the unpremeditated evidence of n^pathy with and legitimate 
pride in that imperial reaction wm^iUled the years between 
1880 and 1901. The later maeters of *mneteenth-centnry prose 
with scarcely an exception have shown the influence of Flaubert's 
most powerful predecessor. Mr. Hogarth 'is no exception to 
the rule, but, unlike some others, in thought or cadence he 
ii never the echo even of the greatest and most inspiring amcmg 
the French masters, whose English vogue began just half 
a century ago. The popularity of Quinet in this country, or at 
least the study of his masterpiece. The Geniue of ReUgian, 
roughly speaking corresponded with, and probably helped for- 
ward, what a German philosopher, Baiimeister, seems to have 
been the first to call the aesthetic movement. Pre-Baphaeliiisni 
and the subdued tints asKociaied with the Grosvenor Gallery 
school in geneiul, unci the Ihirne-Jones maidens in imrticular, went 
together with much reading of Quinet, or at least talk about him. 
Clrudually this suficrseded, or reinforced, by the artistic i»o- 
ducts of tTapan. The combination took Quinet for its prophet, 
with the result that by 1881 a‘stheticism liad become sufiiciently 
cofU)iaet aud consjacuous for builescjue in Gilbert and Sullivan's 
Patience. 

Meanwhile the a^sthetie gos|wl. according to W. H. Pater, was 
finding its expression in a stories of literary effects as yet new to 
Englihli prose* The Wandering Scholar goes back upon none of 
these, nor owe^ anything to tlieiii. He writes as a scholar must 
and should write ; but he is in tlie Ime of literary succession whidi 
o|M*ned With the men already mentioned more than once, whidi 
was eoiitiinied.hy liUiirence Ohjihaut in Piccadilly, To the 
same order of “ Belles Lettri's” lH*louged not only Kingsley’s At 
Laei, but his fur Uw little known literary essays. After Oli- 
phant , there came no iuipressionist inoiiograpli with any assurance 
of vitality till Mr. W. If. Mallock’s Netc Jicimhlic. The recep- 
tion given to The Wanderhuj Scholar may w'ell justify the hope 
that other will firoduce fresh contributions to English letters 
in the same purely literary vein. Nor ore signs wanting that for 
this we may not have long to wait. Newspaper letters from the 
various theatres of war and books reviewing the whole struggle 
exemplify for the most part a marked improvement in twentieth- 
century prose* to tlie newspafier stjle which was with us with the 
beginning of the world-wide upheaval. 


T. 11. S. Escoit. 
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If posieritj does not l^now all about the Great War it will not be 
because of any lack of documentary evidence. The historian’s 
difficulty will bo not so much to find his material as to sift and 
weigh it. In the campaigns of the past many years usually 
elapsed before the chief actors, the generals and statesmen, began 
to isBuo ih» ir memoirs and commentanes. Romotimes they never 
issued then at all, leavmg the record to conscientiouR private secre- 
taries, and indubtnoufl htudents of their desfuitches and oorrespun- 
dencc. Our modern leaders are less reticent. One after another 
(he> are lushing into ]>iiut and telling the ^\orld the story of their 
achievements, aspirationR and difficultu^s Ludendorff, French, 
Jellicoe, Lord Fisher. Count C/.eriun, Kussky have written iMxiks, 
and Hindenburg and Bc^thmann-Hollweg are iinderbtood to have 
\oiiimes in preparation. Then* are rumourfl that the ex-Kaiser 
may oblige. If he docs so, uhate%or may be the character or the 
\eracit\ of his confessions lie uill at least have tlie Hatisfaetion of 
producing ont of the biggest litc*rary booms on n*cord. One hesi- 
tates to suggest the fabulous sum uhich an enter|>nsiDg publishing 
firm uould ofier for the exclusive copyright of the work, ot the 
amount which some ncus|)Q{K*rB would bid for the serial nghts. 


All the volumes are interesting ; but they have to be examined 
with caution. They are gigantic pamphlets, ex ptirie statementR, 
contributions to the literature of controversy. The writers are 
too close to the events, and^too mtimately concerned in them, to be 
impartial or judicial. They are more anxians— naturally— to vin- 
dicate their own policy, to explain away their own failures, or to 
clear up misunderstandings of their actions and proj(>ctH : some- 
times to put the responsibility for ill-sucoeBs or incomplete success 
on other shoulders. No one can blame them for 'this, and it is 
useful to have the great man’s point of view definc»d in his own 
terms: but an apologia is not a history, particularly when the 
apologist is eager to fuoyc that he might have done more, or might 
^ve done better, but for the reminsDcss or error of those with 
vihom he was associated. That suggestion is convoyed, with more 
or less directness, by tlie generals and admirals, and perhaps the 
readcT is more oortscious of it than the author in some cases 
intended him to be. I laid down fxird tTclIiooe's The Grand 
Fleet ” feeling that the writer meant us to understand that the 
magnificent annada he directed would have gained even greater 
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uid 0 wifter trinmj^ but for the MdNi^of Admindty admmutira- 
iton and puliAineiitery politidwnB wlio his BqnadionB inade- 
quately equipped. I finiabed Lord French’e *' 1914 ** tboroughly 
improgxmted with the mw ttiat a superb strategic conception, 
which might haye led to brilliant and comparatively speedy vic- 
tory, was nullified by General Btaffs with divided aims, and Cabi- 
nets with clouded vision. I can see that Ludendorff is bent on 
diverting the blame for Germany’s collapse from the German Army 
to the German Governments and those who controlled their foreign 
and internal policy. As for Lord Fisher, he makes no secret ci the 
fact that he is engaged in demonstrating the perfect righteousness 
ot bis own ideas of naval organisation and construction, and in 
revealing the ** damned messes " made by the damned fools '* 
who did not properly handle the great instniment he had created. 
The last word on all these controversies cannot be said, while the 
smoke of battle has barely tolled from the horizon, and while there 
iH so vaM a body of facts which has not yet been, and perhaps 
cannot yet he, dihclosed. But few of us can read these books 
without emotion ; for they bring ns back to the hopes, the fears, 
the 4‘V))e(*tatjons, the suspense, of those dark and crowded days 
which those who lived through them are never likely to forget. 

It all tempts to that most futile and fa>icinating of pursuits, 
speculation on what might have been. If only some things had 
been done which wore not done, or some things which were done 
had been done differently t Tjord Fisher, in his own restrained 
and refined language, tells us how eas> it would have been to 
have set the great battle-cruisers of the Mediterranean Fleet to 
** gobble up the Goeben and her cox)gort, even as Sir lloveton 
Sturdeo aiterwards gobbled up Von S^K'e's squadron. Perhaps it 
might not have been so easy; perhaps the '"damned fools" and 
" oongenital idiots " who let the German ships escape had more 
reason for their action or inaction than tbeir breezy critic allows. 
We do not know ; for this is one of the mysteries of the war that 
remains a mystery still. But if the Goeben had been headed off 
before she reachod the Dardanelles, or if slie had bc^^n followed 
through the Rtraits and sunk within sight of the towers and 
minarets of Rtamboul— how different would have been the entire 
history of the imst five years ! Turkey would not have come inMi 
' the war, nor would Bulgaria. There would have been no Meso- 
potamia campaign, no fighting in Palestine and Ryria, no Salonica 
expedition, no over-running of Rerbia, above all, no GhillipoH with 
its deplorable failure and its gigantic waste of men, money and 
material. All the life and treasure and energy expended on those 
distant fields could have been reserved for France and Flanders, 
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and given the Allies onjih. Weiitem Front in 1815 that prepon- 
derance of force whkC^ey did not acquire till three years later. 
Germany might have t>cen compelled to sue for peace In 1916. 
There would have boon no Ttuscdan Bevolution, no Bolshevism, no 
break-up of all Eastern Europe and South-Western Asia, no 
unrestncted submarine war, no intervention of the Ignited 
States, no economic collapho of civilisation ; some inillions of lives 
wonld have been saved and some thousands of millions of pounds. 
Also Tjord Fisher {iresumahly would have remained at the Ad- 
miral^ , and might have beeg allowed to carry out his project of 
fighting a way into the Balfio with monitors and blister " shi|>s, 
and, under the protection of British naval guns, landing a mighty 
Bnssian army on the Pomeranian const four days' march from 
Berlin. That la what Lord Fisher says he would have done, 
though Mr. Asquith and his colleagues in the War Cabinet did not 
tbink he could have sneceedi^d Ihit in any cast' the gol>bling-iip 
of the (roehen would have averted teriifio losses and years of 
calamity. It might have been * , 


Refiections equally poignant fand cMpially vain) are n\inkened 
hy some of Tiord French’s pages T did not find much to linger 
o\er in the earlier chapters, largely occupied with personal con- 
troversy, on vhich a good deal remains to be said. But Chap- 
ter XV., ** A Review of tfie Mlied Plans in the West at the clom* 
of the First Battle of Ypres,*’ is full of |>ninfiil interest. In 
these pages the great s<ilduT. who crmiiiinrided the ‘‘British Rx- 
jieilitionarv Fon*e” in the first critical months of the War. reveals 
his plan of campaign and explains whv it was not carried out Tie 
gives the answer to questions which were torturing the minds of 
thousands of civilian rmlfnikers in Great Britain in tlujH* anxious 
weeks after the Battle of the Marne, when the Oerinnns were 
settling down in their fortified trench line fn>m Switzerland to the 
Nortli Sea. We pored on maps and ])lans, piiZzled over the 
meagre official despatches, read with increasing bewildennent the 
comments of the “military exfierts" of the nevrsfioperH, and 
waited and waited for that new development of Allied strategy 
which seemed so obvious and vet nev<T came. Wo thought that 
the prime object of the British High ('ommand must b<‘ to prevent 
the Germans from hcuzing the Bcdgian coast by oc'cnpving it in 
force ourselves n]> to the I^tc*h frontier, and thereby eHtsbIishing 
a position on the enemy's right flank from which we might 
advance, and grnduallv com|ie] him to fall back along his whole 
line. In these ofierations it appeared that our naval superiority 
might have been iiswl to the greatest advantage. Ostend and Zee- 
briigge lay open to ns Daily we expecteil to hear that an anny 
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had landed at the Belgian portn, ^ Britidi war- 

ahipH, and was moving forward towardH jagea, Ghent and Tlonlcra. 
When wo surveyed that immovable black scrawl on the map, 
which marked the Gorman front in France, we comforted ourselves 
by reflecting on the change that the movement on the Flanders 
flank would R)ieedily produce. We used fo tell one another that 
Kitchener had something up his sleeve, and the something was 
this. 1 remember a distinguished man of letters saying to me as 
we were looking gloomily at the war ma]) : “You will see; he 
will jump on their backs,” meaning the German backs, with the 
jump made from the only iiossible taking-off place. 


But what force had rc for such manoeuvres? The Old Army 
was locked fast, and half ns(*d up« at Mons, Lo Catean, Ypres, the 
Marne, and in the great Retreat ; the New Army was still drilling 
in howler hats; were the Territoiinls and the Koserves siifiicient^ 
If not, where could the Army of Flanders come from? Often I 
pondered over the qnestimi, and soinetiini^s wondered whether the 
French could not p<*rhnj>a spare us a hundred thonsgnd men from 
their garrisons and depots, who might l>e ]>laced on ^hiphoard at 
Bordeaux or Havre, and carried round in our transports to the 
harbours of the dunes. \nd that brings me to another recollec- 
tion, the n^collection of the famous “Bussian” myth. Everyone 
remembers the story of the Russian host that had been secretly 
cnrric'd to Britain to reinforce the Western Mlies. The legend 
hfiread like wildfire, .ind nine |ieo})le out of ten believed it. T 
know now why we found the pre|ioslerons tale so easy to accept. 
Tt responded to the ])opnlar instinct, and to those* \ntnic hojH's and 
ex]XH*tntiouR so widely clierihhed It confirmed onr intuition that 
something was going to be done vihero felt it ought to he done. 
True we had no large \isible resiMVi* iniinediatelv available for 
ber\’ioe ahroiid. That was win the “ Riissiiins” had come ; it was 
with this quarter of a million of traineel soldiers from the East and 
North that Kitchener was going to '* jump on their backs,*' to 
plunge into Belgium, pusli through the hostile flank, and reach 
liehind the enemy or compel him to withdraw. Tt was not hard 
to credit a rumour that seemed so natural and plausible. So we 
believed in our ‘'Russians,” and spoke joyously of them, and 
awaited the great cotip. 


Presently we had to learn that the ** Russians ** were only an 
army of phantoms. The great coup was not made. The Germans 
were allowed to come down to the fltraits of Dover, and the Bel- 
gian coast was lost. We looked on with dismay at this, to us 
civilians, inoomprehensiblo abandonment. But we could only 



oonclnde that it was that ihm were technioal and 

strategic reascms whicHTSiidered the suggested plan impossible of 
ezeootioiit and we held our peace, pnszled still but afraid to criti- 
cise. After all, we were only kymen, amateurs, and we should 
merely reveal our ignorance if we set up our crude judgments 
against the dclibcrato decisions of the responsible p^esobnal 
soldiera.. The men at (j.H.Q., above all. the Commander-in- 
Chief , could estimate the conditions and probabilitirs as we could 
not. If Rir Jolm French liad not adopted the project which looked 
so promising from the club armchair, that must be because there 
were obstncleo and difficulties we ^d not see ; wo who knew so 
little, and surveyed the (campaign, then and for long after, through 
a glass darkly. It seemed a fine chance missed ; but no doubt 
the generals were right. 


And now we tuni to Ijoid French's Chapter XV. and find that 
all the time, tliongh we kntsw it not, we wen« in agreement with 
the general who was loading the British armies m the field. It 
was precisely this plan of an oecu|^tion of the Bcdgian coast to 
which General French turned after the First Battle of Ypres. 
He did not think it viMon:m' or fantastic ; he considered it feasible, 
necessary, and fraught with the inoht important consequences. 
“ The paramount thought in my mind,** he wxites, *' was that the 
British and Belgian foCnes, ro-opt rating irtth the liriiiah Fleet, 
should constitute in themselves the left flank of the Allied line in 
the West.*’ Mr. Winston Churchill, then First Ixml of the 
Admiralty, agreed with him. On November 22iid, 1914, Mr. 
('hiirchill wrote to the Commander-in-C'hief in ho|)eful and con- 
fident mood : — 

• 

'* If you push yciur loft flsnk al^og the Baod-diinr^ of the shfirt* to 
and Z«*ebniggp, we Hould yju 100 or 2U0 heavy gunn from the* sea in 
alnrduM> dc>va<ntating support. For four ttt fiv** miles inshure we, could make 
you perfi^tly aife and auperlnr. Here, at least, you have their flank, it >ou 
care to use it; and surely the eoiit atrip, hold and fed well with trrMi|M, would 
cloar the whole lino about Dixmude and bend it right back. . . . We eiaild 
hriog men in at Oitend and Zei hnigge ir» reinforce you in a bard anuth- 
eaatward puah. There m no limit to what ooiild be done by the extreme 
left-handed push and awoop along the Dutch frontier. ... In a few houra 1 
could have fifty 13-in. guna and aevonty iUn. firing on the enemy <■ right 
and rear." 

French’* weighty aignment. and Wineton Oburchill'e en- 
thtudaBin, temimranly carried away the Aaquith Cabinet. Th^ 
sent a strong defqntrh to tho French (iovemment, urging the pro- 
poeed rediettibntiwn of forces on the front, and the tranefer of the 
Itritiah troops to tbs extreme left. Tlioy called sttentkm to " thr 
very strong u|Hnk>n held by hie Majeety’a Oovenunent that 



British tiXMpt dioaM be ioptaeed Ui line m to adwioe along 
tiieoooatinimiiMdiateoo<>peratioD wite /Fleet/* Th^pointed 
oat that the Belgian coastal positioDs if held by Oermany most be 
regarded as a me n ace to Great Britaui. ** British pabhc opinion 
will dema nd that the menace shall be removed, for the forts on 
the coast of Belgium are being preparod as a base of operations by 
sea and air against Great Britain especially, and this may in timn 
hamper the safe transport cf troops from England to France. . . . 
His Majesty’s Government consider it most urgent and important 
that this step should be taken.” 

Urgent and important it wae, but the French Government would 
have none of it. They referred the proposal to Cfeneral Joffxe, who 
coldly and absolutely rejected it. The* French Generalissinio and 
his stal! cared very little ai)out the Belgian cuaat, regarding opera- 
tiouB towards Osiend-Zeebrugge as ’’secondary ” movementa which 
must not be allowed to interfere with the main objects.” These 
w*ere, in the first place to i«reveut the Germans breaking tbrongh 
on the Somme or Aisne : and secondly, to accumulate a strategic 
reserve behind the French battle-line w’lth w'hich in due course 
the ofTensivc could be resumed, and the enemy imshed back across 
the fioiitier. The menace to England from Belgium seemed, one 
iiifors, a remote and minor danger compared with the more immi- 
nent and deadly menace to Paris. That must be averted at all 
costs ; for in the winter ot 1915 the French teuiiier had not steeled 
and set aa it did later, and the Cabinet and its military advisers 
evidently feared that a German rusli uixm the capital might put 
a breaking strain upon the nerve of France. So the fine and 
promising strategic conce|itioii of the British Cconmunder-in-Chiel 
was bluntly, and almost contemptuously, dismissed. 


The British Cabinet accepted the rehuff, and turned elsewhere 
— ^to the Dardanelles ; and they informed French that the seizure of 
the Belgian coast-strip “would not l>e an adi^tuate return for the 
heavy losses likely to be incurred in ilie operation.” The excuse 
was disingenuous and unconvincing ; it would have been simpler 
and fairer to say that the enterprise inmld not be undertaken in 
the teeth of the determined opposition of the French General 
Staff. The English Ministers can hardly be blamed for declining 
to enter upon a quarrel witli the Allied Government at that critical 
stage of the campaign ; nor, perhaps, can the French Ministers 
be censured lor yielding to the wpwsentationB of their own 
Qeiioril4n-Chief, who had madt* up hia mind for an ” engineer’s 
war,’* a alow war of poaitious, and was quite unable to rise to the 
bolder and more brilliant achenie of his Britiah colleagne. Frenob’a 
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|daa wttB abandoned. ItU^i^otluNr of the luigblrdiaw-beoiii. If 
it had been adopted tMj^Wloie oourae of events might have been 
diffeivut. There might liavo been no air-nide on Bntain» no sub- 
niuriueb leeuiug from Zeebrugge and Oatend to iney upon British 
and neutral commerce, no unrestricted “ frightlulneaa " at sea; 
the Genuau retreat might ha^e begun, and the war ehded, within 
tlie first cightt^en months. The best vindication of Lord Inch's 
propobai IS the tcinblo PabM.‘heudaele btruggie of 1017. We spent 
that red summer aud autumn in an unsuccesaful attempt to 
rei*apture the Belgian coubt. Wo failed, with apiNiliing loss, to 
uccomplibli the object we might liave attamed at coniparatively 
blight cost, with the actne and effcc^tive co-oiieratioii of the Navy, 
two yesTb earlier. *' Divided ci»uiiaels," is Lord French's laconic 
comment, '* lead to iiall-meabures aud indecisive action. 8uch 
counhelb have alwa}b bad, and ulwayb will have, the most deter- 
rent and diNidvaiitageoiib effect uii an} \igorouH probc'cutioii of a 
war, great or small.** 


The history, alike ot tiie w«ir aud <il the cunfubcd jHist-war jierioci, 
illubtrates that liugtnent of eleiiientar} iiioralibing. Where our 
commandi^rs and adlnlnlbtnlti>l^ bad u clear vii*w aud a free hand 
they did inagnihieiiti}. London js, I wiite, giving itn w*elet»ine 
to .Mbiiri} , the c<»n<jijeior of }'aii*btiiic and Syiia, the leader of the 
Lust Crubade No \ictoiieb in tht wui -not c\en the great 
German triumjili at Tanueulierg, o\er which Ludeiidorfl justifi- 
ab)} exultb— -were l>etter planned or better deserved than thobe 
won agaiiibt the Tuikx ; and no aiiii\ that tier took the field under 
the flag ol Britain showed liigher fighting qualities or was dirt*ctcd 
with more coii<^niiiijiate skill. I.ii>id Mlenb} will hold his place 
liehide the inofrt brilliant of our leadeis in the field, beside flive, 
Wolfe aud Marllxiiougli, a hoidier who could devise a great strate- 
gic ojieration, and had the taetieul skill and talent for command in 
action to cany it into effect. The student of tin* (in*at War. in the 
future, will turn with relief from the task of unravelling the 
tangled threads of the WVstern campaigns, with their long, slow, 
involvf^d biege-hattles anri iiiteriiiinahle bomlairdments, to those 
swift, Napoleonic inoveiuents of the Bniiah Army of Syria, and 
that final battle on the plain of Armageddon where the Turks 
were broken, (^liiioiinded, pulverised, and dcbtmyed. It was one 
of the must complete victories ever won ; aud tlic whole story of 
its |>n*paration and exwiition is an epic, worthy to bo told in 
immortal verso by another Tasso or Camoens. Poetical epics 
are out of date ; hut one may hojie that some prose historian will 
do adeqiiale justice to tins splendid record of British goniu^ and 
valour. 
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^MooiEted with it is tbo tab of the Axab xinxig 

•igaiittt the Turks, the recover; of the It j Cities of Islam, the 
creation of the new Hedjas kingdom, and the march of the desert 
warriors upon Uauiawaub— led by a young Oxford don. That 
strange romance has not yet been set forth in detail, nor is it yet 
fully apiareciated how much was done by a few British administra- 
tors and officers, who thought it advisable, for political and patrio- 
tic reasons, to keep their own share of the work in the background 
a bile the peace uegoiiaiious were in progress. Egypt and the 
Sudan were the bases both for the Syrian aud Arabian operattons ; 
and liow much we owe to a few capable Englishmen and Scots, 
wlio controlled the Mile lands and kept them lirm and safe behind 
tlie armies in tlie field, how many difficulties they overcame, and 
uliat ctjuruge, judgment and resource they exhibited — these 
tilings ue shall know when the lull story of the splendid Middte 
Kustern ‘ hide-hhows*' cun he, and is, told 


U IS depre.ssing to turn fnun these achievements to the con- 
fusion and disorder of Middle Kustern jiohtics which are their 
unweleonu* M»<|uel. While affairh were in the hands of the soldiers 
and Kk*h 1 adnnuibiratorh they went fairly well. Mow Syria, 
l'«g>l»t. \m«i Minor, are iiil4> the inueihtroiii of the iieace 

negotiatioHh, and all is uiieert unity and indeciMon. Allcnby has 
o\H. not to receive eongratulalioiis. hut to help a |)erturbed 
diploiiiiu'y to arrive at definite coneluHonh on the future of Syna 
tind I'fileMine We have eoiiiitered tlie tSernian hrang uach Oaten, 
and thrust the Tuik from the lunds he has blighted for six cen- 
tiirieh, and that is much ; it n^niains to disj^ist* of the eiuaucijHited 
terntunes without Kttmg up new ipiarrels among their deliverers. 
We ourK'lvoh are more interested in Kgvpt than in fWstine or 
Svria; and after the trampnllity and giKid order maintained in 
the Nile basin during tiio iimst cntieal phasi*s of the war. it is 
dihconeeitiiig Ui find Egypt seething with revolutmnury ** uiirt^st." 
What nre the eauM^s and eonditions of this very unsatisfactory 
situation? So little information has Iveon given iis that we cannot 
sjiuak with any conhdcuce. For my self 1 cannot profe**s to know 
atiytliing beyond what has Ihm'ii diMdosi>d m official documents and 
iicvvKpujRT de8|sitches. and tlui! is little enough. If ouo may 
hazard a conjecture, it is that Egypt has Ihu'Ii suffering from alter- 
imto neglectf and iiiterinitteiit over-attention, on the part of the 
niithoritiOH of Jlowiimg Stnvt and Paris who, in the other 
preix*cu|HitiofiH of the War, forgot the new Sultanate, after 
they had dissevered it from Turkey and dwdared it a Hritisli 
Protactonite. . . 
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We axe not loved in Thet was whal 1 aaid when I 

wrote a book about tk^^bimtry aome yeaxa befoire the War ; and 
nothing 1 have heard moe di^pooea me to alter my opinion. A 
population predominantly Muaaalman wouU prefer not to be under 
Christian and Western tutelage. But 1 think that till recently a 
majority of senatble and thinking Bgyptiana* though they might 
be. and probably were, JNationidiat in sentiment, reoQgniaed that 
they could oot os yet run quite alone, and that on the whole the 
control and protection ol Britain would be ill-exchanged for thoae 
of any other civilised Power. Therefore we were tolerated and 
respected : for, uuoongeuial as we might be in many ways, it was 
admitted that Cromer, and his disciples and succesaurs, had con- 
ferred financial atability and material proaperity on the Lower 
Nile valley. Meanwhile Kitchener and Sir Heginald Wingate had 
redeemed from barbarism the neighbouring Sudan territory, from 
Wadi Haifa ‘southwards, a territory £>eopled by {lowerful Arab 
tribes who had been the soul of the Mahdist movement ; and they 
had brought order and settled government into the vast equatorial 
regions, and by a paternal and sym}iathetic rule of the wild black 
}iopuUition of the Tpiier Nile and Bahr-cl-(ihazai regions they had 
ui^c the whole amalgam of savagery and fanaticism tranqml, 
contented, and sccuie. Through the \\ ur these Arabs and Africans 
woru faithiiil to Britain ; a deimtation of their leading hheiklis and 
religious chiefs was ri*cently in London ti» assure the King of tlieir 
loyalty. The eldest sou of the dead Mahdi was in the party, and 
he came to present to King George his father* s svord, tho Holy 
Sword of Victory. We gave them something in return ; for Par- 
liament has sanctioned a loan of several millions, raised under an 
imfieruil guarantee, for the development of cotton cultivation and 
railway exteusion in the Hudan. ** Unrest ** does not disturb the 
admiDi:»trator8 of Khartoum. In Kgy]>t itself, widely spread as the 
Nationalist tendency w*as — 1 daresay evcrylKsly, from the Sultan 
to the fellah, had a certain sympathy with tlic idear— it remained 
too vague and amorphous to give opixirtunities to the Extremist 
and Separatist group, and so caused little trouble during the War. 


Then came the Aniiistioe, and all the League-of-Nations talk, 
and the announcement that the emancipated peofiles were to have 
the fullest rights of self-determination. Tho Egyptian Home 
Hulers, led by Saad Zaghlul and his friends, became articnlato 
and insistent. They uuule energetic claims which were doubtless 
inconvenient, but were not, in the circumstancea, unnatural. 
** It,” th^ urged, ” all theae hdf-baked, new-minted, artificially 
compounded communities are to govern themselves and control 
thrir own destinies, then why not almi we, an united, self-conachms. 
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peo|^» the haze of one of the oldi^civiliifttiiinA in the mrld? 
Ase we, theojjvith our treditionB and after we hare 

had the ineaSnable advantage of forty years of Britiah tuition, 
politically inferior, not merely to Serbo-Croata and Syrians and 
Caucaaiana and Armenians, but even to th^ aemi-savagas of the 
Arabian deserts? At any rate let us be allowed to go to England 
and lay our case before the Britiah Qovemment ; and let ua be 
allowed also to ld| it before the Peacemakers, the Great Council 
of the Powers iA^aria, which apparently ia willing to listen to 
delegates from peoples and natioDaiities quite inaignificant com- 
pared to ouraelvea.'* 

The demand, even under a Britiah Protectorate, does not aeem 
unreasonable, and it might well have been conceded. The Egyp^ 
iian Eztremiata could have blown off their steam, and found their 
level, in discusaing their grievances with statesmen and under- 
Hecretariea in the Western capitala, and would have returned 
chastpiied and sober. 1 should have thought that in the great 
orgy of debate no harm would have been done if the voice of 
Egyptian Nationalism had been able to get in a few aggressive 
whisiNsrs— tempered, as they would have been, by the more 
mudenite claims of the Egyptian Prime Minister and his 
i*olleagueH, who had also asked to be received and heard. 


However. Paris and Downing Street would not consent. An 
embargo was laid ufxui the [iroposed voyage of the Nationalist 
spokesmen, and they were told that they would not be allowed 
to come to Europe. It was decided to sit ujkin the safety-valve, 
always a risky proceeding unless tlie iwessure is irresistible and 
continuous. In this case it was not. The safety-valve blew off, 
the country was convulsed by a fuffous and threatening agita- 
tion, iiiiirderous outrages (wcurred, and there was something 
like an organised rebellion against the British control. Our 
Ooveniincnt at home — 1 find it difficult to believe that the 
resixinsible men on the spot, who know Egypt and the Egyptian 
character, were forties to tlie transaction — ^yielded to violence, 
released Head Zaghlul and his associates from internment at 
Malta, and actually permitted them to come to Puria, though with 
DO official recognition. Lawlessness and intimidation have scored 
a distinot sucoeaa, with the natural result that the Extremist 
Party ia neither satisfied nor conciliated, but is opening its mouth 
wider, and repudiating anything short of ccmplete autonomy, 
Conoeesioiis, which would have been reooived with gratitude a few 
months ago, are now regarded with contempt. So the re^u- 
tkmary movement goes on, and the new Prime Minuter. 
Mohammed Said, haa been the objective of a bomb outrage. Our 
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Cabinet has at least, if som^-hat tardily, shown its sense of the 
^vity of the Egyptia|^sitB(!ation by deputing its most statesman- 
like member to invest^te the question. Lord Milner w|y be 
traversing ground with which ho is aheady acquainted. It was 
in the Finance Ministry at Cairo that he first came into close 
contact with the problems of Empire ; and it was his famous bookj 
England in Egypt,” which made his name familiar to the 
general public, and gave some bint of those great qualities of in- 
tellect and character which have finind their fullest scope during 
the |>ast four years on the largest stage of all. Let us hoiie that he 
may succeed in drafting a plan of settlement for Egypt wliich will 
he consistent both uith llritish interests and with the reasonable 
aspirations of patriotic Egyptians. It will be no easy task. 


Another coal strike on the largest scale, perha]>H assisted by a 
strike of railway and transport workers, is the pleasing i>rospect 
held out to us for the coming winter ; since the Tiade I'nion Con- 
gress lias decided, by a ” Mock vote,” to *' coin|)el ” the Govern- 
uit'nt to nationalise the coal mines. Ihit a hloc'k vote of the Con- 
gress IS not always iiii[ilicitly obeyed by the rank and tile whom 
the delcg.ites aie sup|»osi*(l to represent. 1 did not notice in the 
speeches <»f the track* union |M)Jitieian*< any recognition of that 
appro, lehiug and iiievituhle decline of the Untish c‘out indie^try, 
^ fioin natural cuusi*s, discu*«s(*d h\ tle^oiw in the notable h(K>k to 
which 1 referred last month. Sir Charles m his arreM- 

iijg i’rc.sidentiul Addn^ss to the ilritish A.ssuciatioii, did touch u]hiii 
the subject, and n*inindt‘d his hearers that the Jlntish ctMil-lields 
are not inexhaustible, and at some, ]H*rhaps remote, era may bi* 
worked out. The era is less distant than the great inventor, 
looking at the question froi*. the M'leiitific sii.e, assumes. It may 
even he near at liaiid. Gur collieries nia> not be exhausted, but 
they will cease to he worth working, when coal can no longer he 
extracted Irorii them at a ])rofit. Heeiug that Aiiieiican coal cun 
already l>e i»ut down at ('ardiff clieu|M*r than Welsh coal, we are 
obviously not far from that stage. With another year or two of 
Htrikes, ca* canny, minimum w’uge'*, and the seven-hours day, we 
shall be jierilously cIom^ to the {jeriod when it w*ill be better busi- 
ness to burn im[)orted coal than to buy the native product. In 
that event British coal-mining will M* in a bad way, and national- 
isation could not save it, iink'ss nationalisation were combined 
with con.scri]>ted labour. This might hap|K*n. The nation, 
having taken over this huge asset, iiiight insist that it should be 
developed and exploited upon iirofitablo terms. ” Wage-alavery ” 
and communal ownership arc complenieiitory to one another, aa 
the Kussian Bolshevik Government has discovered. 

Sidney Ijow. 
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A CITY AT NIGHT. 


a) 

O ! crrx sleeiiing ’neath the moon. 

Your dreaming houfles every side 

Seem idiildren's castles built at noon 
To last no longer than a tide : 

And all your daylight pomp of spires, 

The night uugiilfs for all their i>ride. 

<a) 

O I city sleeping 'neath the stars. 

Through ever>‘ street strange winds do move : 

And ever through yomr closest bars 
Come free as air I)oth Death and Love ; 

And with them all infinities 
For you to grasp, for you to prove. 

( 8 ) 

• 

O! sleeping city 'midst the vast 
Great mundleas uL*ean of black space : 

Your builded walls, how shall tlK>y last? 
What bid Time's fingers not efface? 

Nay ! all shall pass, save for thy part 
In man, who wast man's dwelling place. 


AB1!HUH E. IjLOVD MArKSELL. 
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the exdiange value, i.c,, thj^urchaaing value of the pound in 
the exporting countri^ ni the Ignited Stales it has lately 
fallen as low as I7s., and if such an abnormal rate w'ere to con- 
tinue ini|K)rters would have to |iay ds. in the £, or something 
like 15 per cent, more for llieir goods. Consider what such a 
loss would mean di a large volume of transactions. For the 
months of July and August ova imports, less re-exports, were 
^274 500,000, and 15 }M*r cent, on 4*274, r»(K) ,000 would amount 
to 4*41.175.000, and the total, assuming for tlie sake of illnsira- 
tion that such a niinon«« rate wore maintained, wcnild be close 
on 4*2t7,(KV),0OO a year. And this, renu^mber, in addition 
to thi* ordinary c.ij, cliiirges. Xo doubt a low excbaiigc is equally 
unwelcome to the creditor countries. It ]mt^ a check on their 
exports. Some American bankers think that the fall of the 4 
threatens ruin to the greater part of their ex|K>rt trade. At any 
rate when our merchants realise* that they mn> have to jiay as 
much as 41 Os. fnl. for every |Niiimrs worth of American com- 
miKlities they iin]M>rt. they will naturally cut down their pur- 
chases to the lowe--t jMismhle jKiint 

These figures, looked at fniiii the iiio«t fa\oiirahle }Kdnt of \iew , 
are alarming. It is clear th*it the exeh.nigt* ran onl\ go up when 
wo are ex|virting in quantities, and when the tmtornutie fulling in 
im]xirts, if any. i*i snp]>leiiient4Ml hy a national rest>l\e to abstain 
altogether from foreign luMiries. I ’util a few weeks ago extra\a- 
gancr. not to sa\ prodig.iiitv, wa«« i.iinp:irit Ikdh th«> etasse*^ and 
the mas««es si^eiiUNi to think that n- tliei** lias lH*en a prolonged 
and terrihle strain and we liave e-eaped thi* agony of flefeat we 
ought to sing a from tlu hoiw top^, let oiirnidves go and 

“ hang the exfienM* ” Thi^ ii what the nation with few exifqs 
tions lm*t la^en thinking ain^ how it has acting, ever since the 
Armistice wa.s signed. Nor eiii it** ennduid l>e greatly wond«»red 
at when we see wiiat stirt ot i Xfifiiple the t io\etiiiiient h|tendiiig 
de|Kirtriients have m-I. Never in the world's history has then* 
liecn surh a scanda^>u^ orgie «*f of!i(*iai extra vaganee. If the 
hun‘aiicrata who have Iwen allowed control had shot Hover«Mgns hy 
the cartload down some fathomless pit, f>r niaile huge lioiifires of 
Tn-iisiiry Notes, they could not liii\e got rid of the tax|iayc*rs* 
money more qiiickl\ or le>*s, iisi>fiiliv. Fa nt astir and foolhardy 
Bchernes of great cost have lieen mulislily defended and insisted 
in, notwithstanding cxfifTt cnticism ami {lopular rehiike; swollen, 
overfiaid and half-eniff loved clerical staffs have Imeii retained long 
after there w.is am iiso for their services; stores have been given 
to contractors and then liought bark from them with the nation's 
money ; and there are lot^ instanees of Ctovernnient officials 
having sanctioned thi; payment of wages at three times the pee- 
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war rates to workmen who never of a fair day's work. 

Theso are a few of the ways in wiiich tn^ublic money has gone ; 
and the Jjotus-land spirit has l)ecn further encouraged rinoe the 
war by indiscriminate employment doles. It is no exaggeration 
to say that in some thousands of cases the Oovemment have, in 
ofTect, been bribing people not to work. 

Hho public long waited in vain for a Ministc^rial utterance that 
sboweil the Government to l)e in earnest in battling with this omi- 
nous cnriiivnl of national waste. Not until wry late in the day was 
aiithoritHtivo iittorance forthcoming. Even on tliat afternoon pre- 
ceding the adjournment of Parliament, when the Prime Minister 
reviewed the situation, he excused rather than (‘<*nsured the depart- 
ments. There was nothing, it was suggested, upon vihich the 
efsmomist i-ould benefidally go to \i*ork except the War Office esti- 
mates, and as the strength of tlie post-war army had not been yet 
decided, theai* were, so to s{H*ak, sacrosanct, and no profane 
fingers must he “uffenMi to touch them. If it were suggested that 
other d(*iiartiiients, for example that of Munitions, might he open 
tn a little lehiike, we were reiiiiiided hy the Prune Minister, with 
a note of protest in his voice, of the enormous saving for which it 
was ie«-|)f)n<>»ible. It is not a new theory that a little gcxKl eountcr- 
halancos a lot of evil. If \ve mistake not, some of the erring, 
pseiido-philanthroph* tnistei^h and eompany-directors who have 
now and again got themselves into financial trouble, have pointed, 
with tearb of roinonsf ranee in their »»ves. to tlie chapt'I eorner- 
stnnes which they ha\e laid with siUci troweN and the charity 
hi I h script ions whenun their names have magnificently figured. If 
a (lOviTiimeiit dopartiiu'nt ha*« perad venture saveil the country 
some money, it has done no more than its bare duty, and the dis- 
charge of an obvious liiity cannot lie |>tVadi‘(l as a si*t-off to n more 
obvious neglect. In the good old da\s the gallant, hefrilled high- 
wayman robbed the rich in quite the grand iimnn<T, and salved his 
considence hv giving tithe of liis Inioty to the juior ; nevertheless if 
he chanced to get caught he was strung up just as promjitly as if 
he had been the meanest and flintiest ciirnnidgeon on the road. Tt 
is satisfaetory, however, to note tlint at the end of August there 
was a big shaking up in Oovernnient circles. The outcry of an 
indignant puldii* could no longer go unheeded, and the Prime 
Minister addresm»d a letter in strong terms — somewhat tardily, no 
doubt— to his erdleagues pointing out the urgent need for effecting 
all possible economies and telling them plainly that heads of 
departments must either retrench or resign. As a natural result 
there wiih eonsternation at Whitehall and in other spi*ndthrift quar- 
ters. Noti«»8 of dismissal w’cre rained upon the redundant staffs. 
All this daathlH*d repentance is good as far ns it goes, but it does 
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nothing to pnF bade into J^yOdcBta of the taaepoyara the money 
ledcleady aqnenderedi iryjSSefenaible enterprieeo such as thoae at 
Slough, Borcheater, Didoot, Itichbcvoogh, Bamboro* and Gtetna. 
Nor can W6 be confident that the panic of amendment is going to 
last. Fast eiperience has taught us that it would take dynamite 
to move some of the^Tite Bamades, and we have yet to see if 
there is any genuine determinatbn to cany out the neoeasary 
reductions. 

So long as the prodigal outpouring of money by the Oovmmment 
and by individuals goes on and the founts of pi^nction are dried 
up, manufaGhuers are losing contracts, otlier countries benefit, 
and the vital work of repairing the shrinkage of our own national 
wealth is not begun. If we were asked to name Uie most puissant 
twin-devUs that could drive or lure the country over a finaneisl 
precipice one could give no better answer than Extravagance and 
Slackening Industry. The one complements the mischievous 
work of the other. One makes a leak in the cistern, the other 
stops up the springs and prevents any water from flowing in. 
Slackening industry means decreased otit|Hit just when there m 
an urgent need for increase<l output Tt is impossible, therefore, 
to regard the conditions in the industnal world without a feeling 
of dismay. In nearly every quarter the demands for higher wages 
and shorter houre are too frequently sup|iortcd, and HOiiictiiiM^s 
preceded, by strikes. These demands, in view of the cost of living, 
may be rcaconahle ; in many inhtanees they prolmbly are. At 
leart half of the strikes that have taken place during and since the 
war need never have taken place at all if tlie employers, whether 
joint-stock companies or Ministers of the Crown, had c«mcoded ut 
first what they had to concede in the end. It is unfortunately 
one of the incurable {>ropetistties <if human nature that the nuin 
who has to pay wants to pay as little as be can, and the man who 
has to receive wants to got the most he can. Although a large pro- 
portion of the advance that have been given— more or lesa reluc- 
tantly, it must be confessed — have been warranted by the increased 
cost of necessaries, it is none the leas a disconcerting circumstance, 
of which Labour does not take sufiScient note, that the renuniy 
applied in one direction has aggravated the disease in others. 
When the wages in a particular trailo are raised because food and 
clothing are dearer, tli,r products of that.trade are automatically 
inadc dearer for the rest of the community. And so the wage- 
increases set and react, and the appetite grows by what it feeds 
on. It follows that the real remedy lies in a lowerii^j of the cost 
of living, not in increasing wages. 

A spi^y settlement of disputes and the removal of all poasable 
excuses for dispute are the paramount needs of the day. It will^ 
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provoke no diasent if we say tiisPihB^oeeeeQt strife between 
Capital and Labour ia paralyaiDg idSutry and mining onr 
chanoea in the coming trade competition. With indusMea held 
up here, there and everywhere, with the ooal supply seriously 
r^uced, with recurring threats of paralysing the country's trans- 
port, the outlook for increased exports is nofbharacterised by much 
in the way (3 promise. But even Labour is beginning to realise 
tlio dosporateness of the situation. Ko more significant warning 
has been issued than that of the Management Committee of the 
General Federation of Trade Unions in their last quarterly report. 
Here at last is plain speaking from the right quarter : 

** In view of the nstional eitustion and the pohtibiUty of s grave ahortege, 
it ia imperative thah trade unioniata should face the facta. The outatanding 
nnea are that the war ia over; that competitive lewe as between natioiia era 
now forcefully operating; that food and raw materiala required for the aus- 
tenaace of the meu and wcjmen of Untain must be bought from ooimlriee 
over whoxe merehanth dur (ioverunieut haa nu control; and that these 
conimodittea must be paid for with guuda and not paper. November, 1010, 
to May, 1020. will he fateful munlhs; unletw bamt> retuma and production 
ineroaaea they will lie tragu montha.** 

Tliib manifesto was immediately followt^d by a letter from Mr. 
«r 1'. Brownlie, ('hainnuii of the Exe<*utive Coiuinittoe of the 
.Viiialgamated Society of Engineers, to Mr. C*. W. Bowerman, 
StHTetiiry of the Parliamentary CoiumitttH* of the Trade Union 
('oiigress, pomfiug ou^ that there is niiic-h laihapprelieDbion on the 
question of production, and that res|x>nsible Jiaboiir leaders must 
take action theiuselves to relieve the ** veiy grave '* national situa- 
tion. A similar note was struck by the Chairman of the Glasgow 
Congress, when he said that Labour must iXMiperate in the work 
of secunng a larger output. Even^Ir. Ro^rt Bmillie seems 
concerned and anxious t<i dissociate himself from any suggestion 
timt the production of coal should be wilfully diminished. 

The Fi^eration of Trade Viuonists c-ondeiuns political strikes, 
root and branch. '* Political strikes must either fail or end in 
revoliitHm." Tt will be something to the good if Labour — 
straightforward, conscientious, uou-combative Labour— is made 
alive to the fact that unless it takes care it will be devoured by the 
exiroiuiats who are sitriving, not to im|Hrovo the conditions of the 
workers, but to get the reins of power into their own hands and 
shatter society in order to build it anew after some wild Utopian 
model of their own. The financial strhs of England, it cannot be 
too often repealed, must mean, primarily and emphatically, the 
ruin of Labour, and the oontinuanoe of aerimoniooa quamlling 
between the workers and those who employ them spells the ruin 
of England in capital letters. If we are to live at all it can only be 

^ VQL. cvi. N.a. T* 
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by means of our foreignjjjp^- ' can do nothing without it. 
Kill it, by lack of intflitive, by an obstinate consorvatihm of 
method, or by Jndubtrial diKagru^ments which hinder )>ro<liiction, 
and you kill the nation. Without exiiort ti-ade we cannot jiay for 
nur imports : witliout our iraixirts of raw materials we cannot con- 
tinue to manufacture goods for export, and without our food im- 
ports millions of the population would ha%'c to starve. In vivid 
characters the handwriting on the wall tells us uith clear, pitiless 
candour that if ('apital and Ijabotir do not coni|x>se their diflor- 
cDces, live togethiT in amicable co-o|MTation, and put their backs 
into the task befon^ them, the already appallingly ad verst* balance 
of trade will become more advorsi*, until our credit will be gone, 
our bills dishonoured and our commercial glory but the pale, 
sheeted giiost of a tradition. 

It will not be disputed, tlieii, that the first essentials are to rediu*** 
ev))eiidituro on all unneces*xdr\ iiii|Mirt 4, und energetically to stimu- 
late production for cxjmrt. What K)rt of a hand are the 
(foverniiicnt taking in the work? The secret of their ]»ro- 
{sisals, such as they ai\s long kept uith st^liiKnm eare 

There were fre<[nent reftT«»iiees to a ‘Moi*ki‘d box,” in wliich 
was dt'positeil the treasure of }M>litieal wi.Mioni that was to put 
trade on its feet again. Any iiHpiiriiig niemher of Pnrhnment who 
fxiught tor guidance <111 our future trade jiohcy was so |ierHistently 
referred t<j the myntetics of thr lfK*ked box, that one U^gaii to 
think of Madame IIuiiiIn rt and her in\isihle million**. At length, 
however, on a ineinorahlf* afternrNin. the iVirue Minister unliM*ked 
the box. and at great lengtii de*«c*ribed tlu* eonteiitH, That then 
was a clear, dcfmue aii<l praetieal tiude fKiliey wrapfied up Muiie- 
when* in the swaddling clothc««of his rhi^tonr, it would be pnifane 
to doubt. Ihit the pii/./le was to diMUit.iiigle it from the intneali* 
wrappings. Thit into a nut -shell, the irit(*ritions of the (lovern- 
iiifiit are toasMst export trade to Kiiro|>«*aii coiintrie's to the extent 
of Jt’iG.IKlO.fHXl, pro\idei 1 the tndnidnal caM*s of osMstance have 
had the approval of Iik.iI hanker**; to eMahlish iiiaximiim hours 
of work tbrmighout the r'oiintry ; to provide for all workers a living 
wage; to sec to Immaiiising " industry hy (*arryiitg out to the 
full«*Kt extent the firiindples of the Whitley rejxirt ; and to recom- 
mend that workers .shall he given a more real finaneial int<*reHt in 
the success of the works wherein they are eiiiploytHl. All tliese 
are excellent ideals, hut so far they are vague. Who, for iimtaiiee, 
can decide what is u living* wage? Who ran deviw* n system of 
prrjfit -sharing that shall he iKifh eipiitrihle and satisfactory? It is 
something, fierliaps. to know that the (tovernrnent iiit<*iid to tackle 
these Kubjecds, and the public are already aiixkniK to learn the* 
details of the various schezneB by which Tiabour ia to be placated, 
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Capital encoiiragod, and trade maJl^ti^iiiin. In the abnonce of 
Huch detuilK, however, we ooii only conpibtulatc the Premier on 
the confident hope with which from the Pisgah hcightH of optimism 
he sarveyod tlie IhumiFied Land. 

For the moment there is a widcT interest in, and a more vigorous 
controvers}* waged around, the question of ini|K>rtH. It all comes 
hack to the ancient dis|Nitc, Free Trade rerttuit Protection. During 
the war imports were regulated by means of Ciovcrnnumt lioenct^s, 
but since Heptc^nber Ist this system has been abandoned and 
foreign goods, American, Ju|mnest>, and Gennaii included, with 
the exception of those* already dutiable, can come into the country 
without any restriction. Provision is, however, promihi^d to pre- 
\eiit the diuiipiiig which iiii<iht otherwise* follow this re-oj}ening of 
the Free Trade door, and also to pnitoct the “key ** industries. Xo 
one will lament tlie dcmis«* of the liecnsiiig ‘system. It was made 
iweswiry by war conditions, and its |iiiri)osi>, although more or less 
protective, was cunningly dcM**cd so that it iniglit he swallowed by 
Free Traders without their hR\iiig to make wry faces. It may Im* 
that some of them afterward** liad cause* to h€*he\e tliat what they 
sup|ios(*cl was a scndhing dnnight w is riMlU a lininumt. With 
regaid to the |iolic\ to whicli a n turn is now partially made, the 
freiiililing hand of indecision is again in cMdcnce. The licence 
d(M*s not disap|K*ai alt^>g< thor. Mthoiich nominally evicted, it 
still retains |miss<*ssioii of some <it the nniiiH Like a fuintomimc 
sprite it goes down one trap oriU to |Hq» up through another. 
Ihiinping -defined as putting on out markid foreign manufactured 
g(X)dsat lower pneoa than the\ arc sold at in the loiintnes of their 
origin- IS to he pn*\en1ed, that i**. the gcxids are |>n*sunmhlv to 
he kept out h\ means «if a tanfl industries are to he pro- 

ttvted, and those that are classtnl as ’ un**t:ihle (a cUissification 
hy tlw* by that iiinv be stniclicd to include a wide range of indus- 
tiies), defended against foieigii iiniHirts h\ means of licence feos» 
graduated accoidnig to the values afiected. (\>uld not the 
tlesired end have luH*n attained b\ the direct way of a 
tantf, instead of hy the indirect e\}HHlient ot n licensing 
fee? \re the> not prncticallv the same thing — qb like a» 
Tweedledum and Tweodledtn* in Tenniel’s familiar illustrationa? 
It ia the conflict of firinciples in the t'alunot that is ri's[x>naible 
for all thiR letting of “ I dare not” w’ait ii|Km “ T would.” On 
the one hand you have an apparent rciUntajralw unwris with Free 
Trade a relenting mood of r(*newed ndations and "making it 
up” ; on the other you have reaer^ationri and licensing fees w*hich 
st*em tvi suggest that the Governnient w'hile in a hurry to In* on 
with the new love do not want to break with the old. The fees, 
which are capable of an indeflnitely wide application, will act in 
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moeh the sune way aaaji^ valorem duty, and it is their aw>wed 
object, as it » that offin ed valorem duty, to protect our home 
industries by penalising competitive imports. The motive may 
be good, but the method is a little uncandid. You may pour 
water frmn a gold-foiled bottle and call it cham|iagno, but it is 
water all the same This comment must not be taken as an advo- 
cacy of indiscriminate protei'tion : nor must it be taken as l>eing 
hostile to the principle of cheapening goods for the people. Some 
trades are for special reasons entitled to protection against an 
irruption of rival productions, particularly productions from the 
late enemy countries. The real jxiint at issue is whc*ther it is fietter 
to have cheap markets of foreign im|K>rtB or to keep out those' 
imports and give our own manufactures a chance. Surely this is 
a matter that can be justly decided only by dealing with the 
different trades individually and legislating aoc^ftrding to their 
special circumstances and necessities. The home metal “toy" trade, 
to take one instance, is hcvcrely liundictt|kped by its inability to 
bring its factories and machinery' into action witlioiit home months 
of delay ; and it fairly contends that during this interval , and until 
it can compete on equal terms, rival German gucsls ouglit Im' 
kepi out by a prohibitory turifT. Every trade, in hbiirt , ought to be 
judged on its merits. It i.s probable that there art' iiiuny in which 
the interests oi the consuming public are of more iinjioitance than 
those of the manufacturer and his empkiyees, and in hiicli cahes a 
tariff would do more hanii than gooil. Cannot the leaderh of llu 
two parties get together and, di^ehting tliviiiitdwh of prejudice 
and discarding their ancieni slublfoleth.*:. construct a hcbe^iiu* basted 
upon a careful examination of the |>r&4*tical sidi' of the subjet't. 
We have to remember tbn^ we are living in new conditions- that 
the old order has changed and the old |>rincipleh of guidance, how- 
ever useful in their day, have changed with it. We want cheap 
markets, low pricses, everything that will lower the cost of living; 
but we also want thriving induhtric'* and pr(e*|M*n>iiK laUiur. Can- 
not the two aims be reconciled? 

On one point of prime ini|)oriance the (vovernuient |x>licy is 
explicit, althoogh it cannot lie said that its explwitness has served 
to make the confusion of the l^abour question leas confounded. 
There is not to lie a Goveninient liill to nationalist' the coal mines, 
hot there is to be a (itovcrniuent Bill for tlie Btabi purchase of 
mining royalties. Taken together these proposals please nobody. 
They are opposed by both owners and colliers; by the former 
because they regard the purchase of royalties as the thin end of 
the wedge, and by the latter because it is not the whole wedge. 
For the principle of naticnialisation there is something to be said, 
but all the arguments in its favour are outweighed by the enor* 
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mouB financial risk intolFad in Itei experiment and by the cer- 
tainty that Ghrmument ownership'll^ld mean Government 
management, and Government managexnSit would pr(d)ably mean 
national diaaater. There is overwhelming warranty for this belief 
in the loaa on the railways, the muddle of the teleidiones and the 
disappointing results of everything that is under the dead hand of 
State* control. If the coal mines were under the permanent direc- 
tion of a Government department not only would industry suffer 
but the taxpayers would suffer as well. The Government evi- 
dently realised that the rejection of nationalisation would be gall 
and wormwood to the section of the miners represented on the 
rcM*ent Coal Commission ; therefore they threw the royalties as a 
sop to Cerberus. Whether their hermaphrodite policy will break 
up the agitation of the advocates by showing them that even a 
s|)onge has its limit of squeezability remains to be seen. The 
jinteoedings at the Traile IJiiion Congress do not seem to favour 
such a belief. 

S])euking generally, the Ministerial pnigrammo has not been 
recened with enthiiKiaHiii h\ the oountr>. After the Premier's 
iseture of lurid «-kie8 and wMsinie riiinhhngs, the measures which 
lie puts forward to rc«ilore pros|H?rity and tranquillity are very 
niueli in thi* nature of whul dohn Bright called a pill to cure an 
eartlupiiike. The an is full of ]iorteiits, yet counsel is darkened 
anil the **puil devil, )iul] baker" })o!iey which makes the dedhions 
of tin* ('(Mihtion mi flabby and invert (*brnte is inifiotent to grasp 
realities and gn*atly date. Faith in the sane judgment of the 
Knglisli deincKTHcy has been |KirtiaIly clouded over by the foolish 
developments ol ijulioiir iinr(>««t. There is a widespread feeling of 
tmea.Hiness, even of apprehension. But downheartediiess will not 
make things any better. Tliere are. Its has already lH*en pointed 
out, signs that the piiblie, and es|itH*iiilly the working-(*Iassi*s. arc 
waking u|> to the dangers of the situation. Kveryihing really 
dejiends ufnin the oiurage and common sense of the average 
working man. If he shows himself strong enough to combat and 
overtlirow the |x*miciouH teachings of the comparatively small 
anarchical group, and to make Trade Cnionisin siibserv^e the true 
and iK*rnianent interests of Labour and the country, and the 
(fovernmont hai*k him up with a hold and comprehensive trade 
)N)licy. we shall emerge from these trials before the danger is 
beyond control. 


E. J. Jbnninos. 
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Si>ML or 1>\M VSI I S 1>1 UlMi HIE E\RL\ DWb i>l* IHl 

Brih'^h (kclP\no^, 1919 

TiiROKiiioi 1 Its long histoix BdiiiaKUishiiB changed inu»>tci*«inan 3 
tiniib, and geneijll\ \Mthout battle or siege Htiong a«* it fnii«>t 
ha\e lieeii iii eaih tiinoh, to which thi old wail shll testifies ith 
luh uau Hants piofeixed as a iiile to simcndei then iitj to the 
<on«|iaiOis and hii\ iiiedoin fioiii pillage, lathei thin stand i 
siege with It'* ilinoNt iiiiMtable iuiiM*c]iitiues of liiassiute and 
piundei whin tin citA fell ( oiwtpiititK . siintediiig wa>es ot 
eomjueiing xiitions lia\4 pi^*>id o\ti it JiaiiiiL it iintcaiciied, its 
wa>s uiK handed, it** gic it (omiiniu iinhaiintd 

IVihips the (it\ owi^ Its distiii(ti\« (htiaitei in laig< imasnn* 
to thi-^ fait» 1 ihai utn that Hts it i] nt fioin all tht othii gnat 
cities ot the i It tin pif^«nt di\ it^ inhabit irits aie smgu 
lail\ pioiid 4 vlusi\( ami ji tloiis of outsidi isjNiiallv Wintirn 
intiitiietuf It Is «tui tint no hainasteiu i\ii lta\f« J>atiiascii 
oi if idU oi liniiMs^ < liijHl linn to km it lot a tune ht will 
alw m n ttiin t j dit tint* 

Ihc oii« «.!< It ihaiig< in tin ihii utii of the (it\ has hnn dm 
to the ]ti mtiation into it of tin \i ibs Ihis h<i^aii at a \ii\ 
taii\ ]Kliod. loll., bf foi4 tilt iiitfoihit tion ot the Moslem l< hgloii 
and has bcc n goiii.., mi < n i mik i i*tit it \ as tinin the da\ win it 
Mahoiiiit fils* ]o«)k(fl dovn iipm the lait gntii pliiii fitnn the 
hajsh deseit hdts to tin < ist that huiiaMiis has hum tin caithU 
|>diadis( of tin \iai>s 'Ihit tin Pitiplnl hniiM If lealiscd tin 
fasinatiou it would Im\< fttr lii^ jMopk is ecidiiit fioiii tin fail 
that hei(fiiM*<l to I lit! 1 It Hi Milt his followtis in to take 
{iosM*ssioii of tin I it\ iiid to ob* nil food but In hims« If with that 
iur( draiuaiK iiistiiii t wlmh was durai Unstn ot him, leniaiiud 
without in the tliMit “loi ” said he, “were 1 to enter 
Ifaiuasdi** 1 fear list I slioiild bea* m\ light to I'aiadiM* *’ 

I'roiii that tiiin dnaii to the pitsimt fla\ the (it> ha& Ikhmi the 
fociis and lentie <il \rab life < oiinthss \iab ixjeta ha\e auiig 
itb piames in < \tia\«vant teiiiis It has Ueu cotiKtaiith both 
rein/oicefl and ktpt at tin stinie le\el of civilisation l>> inter- 
rouisc with Aiahs iroiii the deseit, till tcHia> they form alaiut 
four-fifths of Its total fiopuiatiuu 

Perhaps the faMiiiation it haa alwa\M held lor deaert eyes and 
desert hie iua> be bunimed up in the two words, water and trees. 
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Tho plain and city lie on the vecyiidger of the denert. No moun- 
tain range bare the entry, and all the desert trails lead at the 
end to its gates. To the wild sons of rfflc and sand, accustomed 
only to the scanty shade of their ragged, black tents, hoarding 
the bitter Rater of the desert wells as most precious liquor, the 
great city, with its ninety square tniies of trees and cool, green 
gardens and its abundant water, must si'em, indeed, like Paradise. 
Kh|)6(*iaiiy the water. Water evcryw'here, running in clear 
ht roams through the streets, and in the old, stone-hned Ponian 
aqueducts under them, springing from liimdrcds of public 
fountains alx)iit the city, briniuiing over and running to w'aste 
iroiii the inarhle hnsins in every mosque and khan. 

IHiinascuh is one of the very low cities of the Turkish Empire 
uho.se water Mipply is above reproach. The drinking-fountains, 
oi which there are uhout *250 in the city, are supplied by a pipe 
lino fmin the ]inre spring of Am Fijo, niwut eleven miles north- 
west of the city, winch also ser\es a big roseivoir on the hill of 
'^uiahive, the notth-western Mihiith. This hy«*tein was onh built 
a few ye,jis hefoie the war. Heiore that time all the dritikiiig- 
watei (it ili(‘ ci(> came lioiii the Nahr Parnda, the lli\er .\bana of 
the Hibli*, and t lirtMirihoas ol the (lieeks. This beautiful moun- 
tain ‘'tieuiii cnuTges from a wonderful gorge north-west of the 
cit\. and iinniediatcl} dnidcs into M\en bianche", which spread 
out like ilio libs ill a Ian o\er the fertile plum of l>aiiia'«cus. The 
mam biuitch. with two canals, pasM*s through the city itself, while 
the iciiiaiiimg blanches, diMdniii mXo luindreds of canals, serve to 
irrigate the gn*at foreM of <»raiige-trecs. tigs. |H*aelies, apricots, 
]H‘iirs. almonds and walnuts, and the vineyaids ot the griMt plain. 
The surplus waters, pa.ssing eastwards, finally Iok» thenisehes in 
a senes oi marshy lakes called the Halfret el .\teilx', about eighteen 
miles cuhI of the city .\nother .stream, the Nahr «d .\wnj, or 
■‘C’rooked Hiver,” the n\or Tharpar of the Ihblo, rises on the 
eastern sloj*es of .M<nmt llernion and flows through the southern 
fMirtion of the plain. 

.Now at liiM the old dream of an Arab State, centred on 
Daniaseus, hn.s been n*aliht>d, and it was the writer's fate to assist 
at that realisation, and to witness the lu^t of the many changes 
of masters that this old city has Huffered 

Tho first of the Dritith trisqis outen'd Pamn.siMison tho evening 
of September Iltlth, 19 IH, and on the following day more 
British soldiers atul the ad\afieed tnxips of the Sherilmii fon*es 
arrived, to find the whole place in a state of utter chaos and 
anarchy, 'riien* were uImmiI l*2,tKMl 1*iirkmh soldiers in the town, 
most of whom had reacheil it in a starving condition on the two 
previous days. They had seized ail the food they could lay hands 
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tiMt they beeeme tery ill. The whole Turkieh force wee elieedy 
usdennined with diaees#, moBUy nie^ The existii« hoii|K^ 
bed long ego overflowed, end moot of the better claw hooaee i& the 
weatem subuib had been requiattioned aa temporary hoqnteli. 
Finding all these foil, the dck end wounded had dragged them- 
eelves to the big barracka, whidi they filled, and oveifcwed into 
the banrack square. Here they had i|ied in hundreds, and there 
was no one to bury them. The living and the dead lay together 
all over the barracks in filth and misery indescribable. 

The great plain of Damascus is mltivaied by Arab fellah 
villagers of the same tnioulent ami exclusive spirit as the people at 
the city itself. There is also at all times a considerable floating 
population of tenting nomads of predatory tendencies, who come 
in from the desert to trade, and pitch their tents awhile amid the 
green trees and the running streams of the oasis. Both elements 
of this rural population combine to make the environs of 
Damascus less safe than the dcK*rt. In and about the siihiirb of 
Salahiye are many Kurds, Algenan^ and ('rt>tan MosleriiH, who 
have caused the habit <if a solitary evening stndl to fall into disuse 
among the inhabitants of that neigliKnirhocKl. In the last few 
days of the Turkish retn^at these e\il elements of the po|ailaiion, 
released from all eontrid, bad broken out. Aided by the ronviets 
in the jail, which they had openetl, and aniied with Turkish rifles, 
they spread through the city in hands, pillaging and niiiniering. 
All shops wore closed, and business was at a stands ill. The 
Christians and Jews huddled trembling in their t>wii quarters of 
the town, hourly expeeting a niassaere, and K*aree dared slmw 
themselves out of doors. 

Buch was the state of **frBirs on October Nt, and as the 
Sheriflan forees were quite unable to enq^e with the situation, and. 
indeed, contributed in some measure to the disorders, it became 
necessary at length to station one of the Australian cavalry 
regiments in the city t<i fKilice the streets and restore order. This 
had an immediate elfec^t. The disorders ceased, public (*onfideiice 
was gradually restored, and, at the end of a week, affairs had 
resumed more or less their normal course. 

Owing to its position on the edge of the desert, and on the old 
trade routes from Europe and Mesopotamia to TVilestine and 
ISgypt, Damascus has always been, and still is, one of the great 
markets of the East. It is connected by rail writh the ]x>ri of 
Beirftt, and imports fh>m Knro|N> Manehester goods, hariware, 
cutlery, woollen goods and many other things, which are retailed 
to the sunounding districts and re-exported to more distant places. 
It is also the maricet for til local go^s such as wheat, especially 
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the fimoaB white wheat of H w M a nnm; wod; dried finiite, as 
aprioote, rainns and dates; nuts, oliT|| and olive oil. Vast 
. quantities of poplar trees are grown on plain, and supply the 
building timber for the whole of Syria. The city is also one riF 
the chief manufacturing centres for tbe beautiful Syrian silks, for 
cotton and woollen cloths of a rough quality, for the well-known 
inlaid brass, Damascene ware, and for inlaid furniture. “Damas- 
cus blades** are still eagerly bought by the unwary tourist, but 
they are all worthless imitations. The famous steel has not 
been made there since the days of Tamerlane, who removed all 
the craftsmen to Ramarkand, where the trade is carried on to 
this day. 

During the war, practically the whole of this great trade was 
at a standstill. Denied the use of its ]x>rt by the British Navy, 
and connected with Europe only by a single lino of railway, 
which was taxed to its utmost, canying troops and rnilitaiy 
stores, the city was unable either to im|K>rt Western grK»ds or 
to exfxirt its own products and inannfuctureK. Thousands of 
tons of fruit rotted for la<*k of a market : dust gathered on the 
idle looms; the craftsmen hiingert^ and died. 

When tile British troops took jxyssession. it seemed ns though 
the city stirred and woke from its Ic»ng sleep, at first slowly 
and cautiously, and then more quiekh, as public confidence was 
restored. Within a month, though of course the Western import 
and exjxirt trade w’hs «till closed, most of the industries were at 
work again. Tlie troops, es|>ecially the Australians, liad money 
to spend, and pood money too. The city's market was within 
her walls. Once more the shuttle flickennl in the k)oms, the 
wood-workers* bnxnar was full of tlie sweet sr*cnt of fresh wood 
shavings, and the street of the nietarworkers reronnded all day 
long to the blows of hammer and chisel. 

It was remarkable w'hat a lot of men*handise of every kind 
came to light as soon as the merchants were convinced that the 
Turks and their (lerinan masters wive gone for goi>d. There 
was a shortage of silver, and still more of brass, for the making 
of the famous Damascene ware, and some shortage of silk, due, 
in part, to the fact that the Turks had cut down many of the 
mulberry trees in Ryria, on which the silkwoniis feed, for nse 
in field works and for fuel, Other commodities, however, seemed 
to ap|>ear like magic. The beautiful khan of Asad Pariia, the 
produce market of the city, was empty when we first arrived. 
A week later it was stacked high with bags of coffee and sugar, 
and bales of hides, silk and wool. 

As regards stuffs, Jemal PaAa •'the Big” had, aorording to 
libe natives, assisted in prodndng the dmrtaffe by buying up all 
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the carpets he could layA i i h on, and great quantities of 
silks, at prices fixed by ^himself. These he had then exported to 
Saitserland, whence an agent reexported them to America. 
Those were fat times for the members of the Committee of Union 
and Progress. 1 heard the same story later on at Homs, one of 
the chief towns of the Syrian silk trade. 

All the shops seemed to be well stocked, and the only shortage 
that was seriously felt was the lack of gold and silver money. 
The Turks had issued jHiper money dc»wn to as low a denomina- 
tion as half a jusistFe— about one i>enny. This the inhabitants 
had been compelled to accept at a value fur above the true one. 
with the result that they were thoroiiglily distriistful of all ^Kiper 
money. Even after making allowance for this, ho\\e\er, it came 
upon one rather as a bluK*k to find that one c*oiiid buy 1*1<N) in 
jierfectly good Hank ot England notes for So sovertMgns. This 
was pmbably due, in |iart also, to a s\^telllatlc campaign curried 
out by the German- to depreciate the pujttT money and securities 
of both Allied and neutral countries. .As an instance, the bearer 
imnds of a certain neutral coiintri. t|ui»tefl in the Ijotidon market 
at the tune at alauit mild be n«a(hl> iHuight in l>uinusc*iis 
for AoCt in either Kngtish <ir 1'urkisli gold. The ii and 

une\|}vcte<l influx of real nioiie\ causes! a gieat reMvul td tiade, 
and the mhahitants assiinHl us that iu»\et siiu*e tiie beginmiig 
ot the uar, nor for many \ears hetore that, had so much business 
been done. “The great da\s of l^aiua-oiis have come back 
again,** they said 

The bu/aars jiresf-ntcd a Kvne of great antmatioii uiitl coltuir 
at this time. Ail througli the day, till alssit three in tin atter- 
noon, they were irficked with a thioiig of |»eo|tl«* that shifted and 
ehaiigeil hefon* the €‘\e** likV* the ixdoiirs in a kaleidoM*o(H*. Here 
a gnnip ot grt*y-ljean{ed rnerciiant-. H>au>ri in front ol the shop 
of one of them, or in one of the khaiis, diH-u-s hus|nt•s^ o\er a 
biilihling arfff/i. I'p a ^ide Mreot swings ii little paity t»f cadets 
from the Turki>h military s(.<|jool. in their hnltiain blue uniifiriiis. 
marching as smartly a** a reginit*nt of Ciuards. These Imys and 
their t<*ardierb accepted the British fK*«*ii|iatioii verj philosopJiie- 
alfy and continued their drills and stiidie- inncli as tliough 
nothing iiuusnal had hap|iened. They range in age fnun about 
twelve to sixte<*ii \eiira, and in drill and appearance would be 
no discrtxlit to \V(K>lw*irb or Kandliiirst. 

A tattered-lf Miking riiflian walks up and down, displaying for 
sale a stolen Geniian revolver, and Imwling “ii/gak u tifhign 
vrth mishan hat tahanja kwayiaa, Myah u aitiagn boss/** (“A 
hundred and sixty piastres for this fine pistol. Only a hundred 
and sixty I **). Men stop him from time to time to look at the 
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pistol, and perhaps to maMnsnfer, whidi is refased. They 
pass on, and come back a little later ^ offer a little more, in 
Ihe manner of the East. Patient donkeys pick their way among 
the throng, carrying great loads of scarlet chilies, or crimson 
fionjegranates, or bunches of purple grapes. Water carriers, and 
the sellers of Hherl^et, with their big ixiHshed brass bottles on 
their backs, and their tinkling cymbals ; vendors of sweetmeats, 
muMbboB and hamd u hllu (sour and sweet, I'.c., lollipops) ply 
their trades among the crowd. And, through it all, there runs 
an indctiiiite note, of reawakened inte*‘est, <jf excitement and 
of n*lief. One thinks of a 4*o\ey of {lartridges, that have Icmg 
reinaiiii»d truzen int<i mmiohility in the stiilible while the hawk 
eircded aUiie them, beginning to move about again and seek 
their lot id wlien he has gone. 

Tlie eit\ was mueh wilder and mote jiicturesque than in peace 
tune In the tir^t plaee the Kiii(i{)i*an element had almost 
entirel\ disippe.ned Indeed the S|unii^h (on<ul seemed to be 
ilie on1\ Kiaojiean ol aii^ 'standing lelt. Oi ''the many different 
kintN <d native^ theie, fuaetiealh all w<ire iiati\e dress. A few* 
<»nl\ <il the ( hiistiiin .s)io|»ktM piiH m tin* HM'alied Bazaar of the 
(iieelvs still spiitoil F.iiin|HMii cU»tlies with a lez; hut in all the 
time 1 w;e^ liMiig tlieie I -aw but two jiCHiple in complete, 
Oldman rtiiufHMii die---, and «me ol thes<* wa^ a native. 

The \ial» Mildiois td King Hiissem -iriiek e\er\wJiere a new 
and pictdK M{tie note in then uniioiiii-^ ol gre\ or blue jacket, 
with nit laiings, gie\ hiieelu*", and blaek knee-laxits. For head- 
dies^ a daik purple or white --ilk kvUiija and green cord uqdll 
with gold tliieiid hiiulmg and tassel- The Kttaya, or is 

the stpiari* heat! el«>ih worn l>\ deM*rt \nil>s from Mohkto to 
Baghdad It is hdileil across a diujfonal and worn drajied over 
the head, with the toriiei- hanging d(»wn behind. The ends 
ma\ he wiapjM*d mnnd the in cold weather, or one end 

can l>e drawn a< ro-s the whole ot the lower part of the face and 
tiicked into the lo/u// or lieaddamd on the other side, leaving 
only the e\i*^ e\|)ost*d, so as to pnittH*t the nose and mouth from 
dust, in till* manner made familiar to nil 1>> man} pictiures. The 
IS the loop of rojHf, generally made of eaiuel-hair dyed 
black, which encindes the head twice, keeping the kr/dyc in 
place. 

Honh's of desert Aralis had joined the standard of King 
Hussein and followed his trtnips into the city. These strolled 
about the streets or rode up and down the bazaars, not slinkingly 
as is generalU the case with the desert-bred in a city, but 
swaggering mightily, eac*h with nfle slung over hib shoulder and 
Hword or dagger displayed in his belt. 
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The Bniuh Oovanuneiii wmr^kig Xing Huneiii m nxnAUy 
subsidy in g(dd, as his wid tribesmen did not understand peper 
money. Some of this m paid to these irregular followers, who 
wandered about the city, buying anything that took their fancy 
till all their money u-as gone. Then they either asked for, and 
generally got, more money, or went back with their gaudy spoils 
mto the 'aildemess. 

The shopkeepers were not slow to take advantage of the 
unsophisticated children of the desert. On one occasion 1 was 
engaged in a long and patient argument with a merchant in the 
Suk et Tawileh. tlie ** Street that u* called Straight ” of the Bible, 
G\cr the pnee of some silk 'i6y, the long inner cloaks worn by 
men. Ju*^t as I was on the punt of htriking a bargain, one o! 
thebt* «c)ns of Ishniael. attracted b\ the bright colours displayed 
in the booth, came tix) and squatte<l down on the step. He looketl 
at a very blight blue one, and a«*kcHl the pnee The merchant 
cast an appealing look at me, and namtil eight |K>undK, a 
iectiy nionstrotib price. Witlioiit a %\oid the Arab counted (»iit 
Irom his leather belt eight Kiigli^h *4»\eieignK, and waIkH off 
at once with the perfect l\ Hsele*-s [Hitcliahe. 

With so inan\ fat pigi^ons asking to Ih‘ iducket), it was not 
long before* the merchants put up the piicf^s of coiiitncMiincs to 
a pmhibiti\e le\el, and it was a little galling to realiM* tliat the 
ter> gold which we, as ta\|iiii}iers, wen* pnAidtiig, wan the means 
of raising pnees to a ]e\t*l at whiih lew among iih could airr»rd 
to buy the nian\ beautiful things cifTered for sale 

It was in the baraar of the leatbci -workers that one saw iiioii 
of the deM'rt dwellers tlsin in any other part of tlie cit>. (ickmI 
leather seeiiiH to aitnwt the menfolk of all nations, and tlu* 
Arab is no c\<*e|)tion t<i tih* rule liike cliildn*n in a to>-sbo|». 
the^ wanrlen*rl up and <iowii, fingering the gaudy saddle- 
trappings, and the hedts and kiiife-Kbeaths and pistol holsters, 
which liiing in front of each bfKith, iinuhle t4i make up their 
minds what to buy. Miuh of the bather was \ery pior stuff 
Bheefiskin for the most jiart, dressed to look as much like cow- 
er horse-hide as jKiswhIe A marked reimnder of the times w'as 
the alisence of the small, shy. Bedouin women, wlu> are gener- 
ally to he seen flitting about the bazaar of the jewellers, or in 
the Women's bazaars, where are sold articles of women's wear, 
stealing along unveiled and feaiding their eyes on the cheap, 
flasliifig jewels and the hnght silks, displayed temfdingly in the 
abops. Their lords and masters were here in force, *but they 
had come on the warjiath, leaving their womenfolk behind. 

The Emir Feisal, son of King Hussein and commander of bis 
army, dispensed his gold, or rather ours, with a lordly hand. 
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One of the, Turidah hoepitSB^SSTbeen taken over for the uae 
of hia men one of the Englidb anoft doctora lent to him by 
the Britiah Government, and Feiaal used to visit it from time to 
time. On the first occasion, at the end of hia visit, he adced the 
doctor if there waa anything he needed for the comfort of the 
men. The doctor replied that milk and eggs were needed, but 
were very expensive. Wherenpon the Emir handed him a bag 
containing two hundred sovereigns, and told him to get what was 
needful, and ask for more money when he required it. *'And 
here,*' he added, **ia a amall present for yourself for the good 
work you have done.** And he handed the astonifdied and embar- 
rassed ofiicer another bog containing fifty fiovereigns. On another 
occasion he insisted on giving him a similar present. 

The native merchants and shopkeepers were well aware of the 
HoiiFce of Felsars wealth. All of them, Moslem as well as 
(Uiristian or Jew, were very anxious that the English should 
reifiain in aiiual control of the city, and they constantly asked 
for an assurance that we would htay. “The Emir,** said one of 
them, a Moslem, one day, “is of tlie desert, lie has no money.** 
Wlieu I pndcsted that at un\ rate he seemed to be paving his 
way rtiyally, the man pruiluced a handful of English gold, 
and |ioiii1iitg to tiie King's head on one of tlie coins, uncon- 
hcioiihly (|note(l the words of CiirUt, “Whose image and super- 
Hcrtptioii is this?** 

Nevertheless, though they were shrewd enough to understand 
that the Arab iorces w’ere maintained and controlled by the 
^Hritish, they entertained a ver> wholesome fear of them. Nearly 
every sliop and houm> in all the city h|H>rted the Sherifian flag 
conspicuously, and many of the iiii^abitantb wore a rosette of 
the colours, black, white and green, with a (Hirple triangle. 
There seemed to be a M*arciiy of purple dye, for nearly all the 
flags had a red triangle. The correct colours were to be seen in 
the two big standards that hung fnmi the balcony of the Emir'b 
headquarters in the old Govemomte. 

These headquarters were a never-ending source of interest. 
But for the two or three cabs generally standing near the 
entrance, and an occasional lean Australian trooper inking snap- 
shots, they might almost have served fur an illustration to the 
Arabian Nights. Round the doorway lounged the soldiers of 
the Sherif, in their picturesque uniforms, chatting and smoking, 
and on ij||e ste|m of the pon*h, and about the open space in f^nt 
of it, there w'as always a large and motley crowd. Grave, fiem- 
lodring desert Arabs in long camel-hair cloaks, all anned to the 
teeth. Fbrtly, tuibaned merchants seeking the great man's 
custom, and ready with bribe or ** sweetener,** given with the 
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simple fdnnula, *'Hada miihan finjan qdhm** (“H^e is some- 
thing for a cup of coff^ **). Shifty politicians looking for jobs. 
Citiaens with grievances to air or ^Tongs to be redressed. And, 
squatting along the wall of the big building with outstretched 
hands, innumerable ragged beggars chanting their monotonous 
invocation. “Oh ye who believe in one God, show mercy to 
this cripple by a loaf of bread, a little coin. May God not let 
you see dark days, nor headache, and may He not let your little 
ones become orphans, nor shut any house against you. Show 
mercy to me, and may God show 11101x7 to you, and raise you 
up, oh ye who raise up the poor. Oh (hxl, my God, may He be 
with you in adversities and troubles, and may you not see dark 
days. By the truth of this Worsliipfied One, oh ye who show 
mercy to this cnpple. may He give to you from His gifts, and 
make you rich from His riches, oh ye nlio show mercy to this 
cripple. May G<id increase your youth and preserve you for 
your families, oh ye who slum nienw to this rnpple. May my 
God not let your family go hniigr\. oh \o v\ho show mrmy to 
this cripple.*’ 1 rei*oiiuncnd this incantation to the notice of 
our professional (nuggars. It is certainly effective in the Kast. 
That there sliouid have lu*eii >0 tnanx In^ggars uluait was another 
signiffcant ^ign the hard tunes thnaigh which the cit> ami the 
(xiuntry had pa^^^'d, for fhuiia*4*tis as a tide has remarkalil) few 
beggars. 

Though odur*it«*d in < *oiiHtaiitino|>l(‘ and Vans, hViNnl had 
spent some years in ii\ing in the des<Tt with his fatlier, us a 
nomad, and seemed to ha\e aciiiiirtMl many of the views and 
characteristics of his hn^threii of the black tents. For about a 
week after we IiojI e\acnnied our prisoneis n* a concentration 
area outside the city, and until the rest and gmsl f<*eding began to 
take effwt. the mortality urnoiig^t them, due ti> the pri\ations 
and fatigues ilu-v had enibiieil, wsi*- \cry high t>n one of Feisars 
IMoriodical visits to the fviiutiiaiider of oiir ( avidry ('orps. the 
latter deplored this ahnoruial death-rate amongst our prisoners. 
“But why worry,” said the Kiuir, “it saves such a lot of trouble 
when iHisonera die." 

By a strange irony of fate, theta* same prisoners, tbe last rem- 
nant of the bmken Turkish annies, w’cre letl <»iit of the* city by 
a road which cro.sm*d the Barada Gorge just bcneatli the iiiftnu- 
ment known as the Kubbi't el Nasr, or “Dome of Victory." 
Shortly afterwards it evidently occurred to the Kinii; that he 
might help the British out in this matter. The arningenient that 
had lieen made was tliat he was to have (nominal) nnitrol of tbe 
city, but that all prisoners of war were to be handed over to the 
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Hritifili, who would arrang^^^lSeSTand guard them, and eventu- 
ally ovacuato them to Bgypt. • 

There were at tliin time in the city a considerable number of 
Geripan and Tiirkisli officers and men, who were in hiding, dis- 
guised as natives. To the Kmir*s forces w^as allotted the task 
of ferreting these out, as it was realised that no native would 
dare run the risk of sbelterixig one of them from the much- 
dreaded Arabs, though he would probably have done so quite 
cheerfully had the llritisli lK‘en utter them. Tn this manner 
about five hundred had been coli«H:ted. but instead of handing 
them o\er to the llritish as arraiigt*d, the Kmir shut them ail up 
in the citadel, under n guard of his own soldiers, and refused 
either to surrender them to us or to give them any food. H 
required all the tact uiid diploiimey of our fxjlitieal staff to 
ituluee him to give them up. 

As nearly the whole <if the {Kipulatiun was illiterate, Feisal's 
ordeis were proniiilgnted by erier'*, who went about the city 
riniied with a stick, a.s a sort of wuiul of office, and necoiu|)anied 
by one or two of his sf»l^liel^ and a small eiowd of hanger-on. 
I*-\er\ thirtx <ii forty xards they u'ould stop, and chant the pro-» 
(lamation in a hmli, sing-song ^olce. “In the name of (lod the 
< 'out passionate, the Meieitul. Hear the order of our Jxird Feisal, 
Ilnur ol the baitliful. Son of Hiisxun,’* etc Then folhiwcd the 
order, ending with “In the naitio of (mmI,” etc., again. 

\earlv (*\er\one in Mie town wa-* armed, and the Arabs were 
IK ver parU'd from their rifles. Kven quite small children were 
to be seen in the stieots playing with pishd.s The de.*icrt-bre«l 
.\rab has a happ\ lU.stoni of firing off his gun int(» the air when- 
i‘ver lie hapiHMis to he in |wrticularlj good spirits. As a rule, 
lie refrain^ iioin doing so in a town: the crowds and the noise 
se'eiii to cow him somewhat. Hut they had entered this town as 
coii(|iierors, and were anything but cowed. They rinle al>out, 
hinging then high-pitcbed, melanelioh MUig**, at all liours of the 
day and night, and tiring their nfles rtvklessly, esjiecially in the 
ci>\ered-m ha/aars. They st'cniod to fake n childish pleasure in 
piercing Iioli*s in the roof. W’hen the pnadaination of Arab 
iiide|KMidene<‘ was read, on No>eiiil>er ItMh, the whole city 
ttptH*an'd to go imui. Hands of Arabs gullo|»ed thnnigli the streets, 
shouting wildly, amid a fierfect fusillade of shots. IVniv crowds 
Hurgi>d along the buraars. yelling, and shooting through the roofs, 
while a niiti\e lianil iiiandied about, making a noise that would 
have draw'll tears of envy from a i>ack of wolvi*s. All the w’oinen 
wero going uUnit with their veils up, a strange sight indeed in 
tliis fanatical Moslem city. Tons of sw’eelmeats and hundr^s 
of gallons of sticky Aerbet were consumed, and the celebration 
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lit again we bid yon a kind faiaHMIf*' give our beiii ragaid to ihe 
Tictorioua Britiah nation. Qod ba witii you whnrevcr you go, or whatever 
you be. When we ieeeired^2ne meaaage of your ooming frm your air docto 
in the iorcly atmoapbere of beautiful Syria, it remind* tm of the Propbeta. 
All of us aliouted in a happy voire the brilliant of your light light* the whole 
world. What a good ju<4^enta and what braverie«i you 4uve shown. You 
are the vietorioua army which has no equal and by your occupation of Chit 
country it the ehango from darkneaa to hi^itmws and as the beat of the 
<tim pasae^ through the clouds and the lovely light fill* the world without 
noticing the revolution that is the nay your sudden beautiful prceenee saved 
ua fioin the trcaoherv of the enemy. God save you frnm all future trouble 
and we are happy undf>r the lights of your lovely aun forever. We muet date 
the time of your joyful occupation olf this country in g^dden Jettera tn <iur 
hearts adl «e ainging in a happy voici^i fonver " 

a a ■ s •• * 

* And now that the old dienm is n'ah.M.'d, and the \rah ih once 
inort' master in the Ai.ih city, what tu he the future ol that 
city? 

There are in the new «iiid yd nndofined \rah Kingdom 
s^mie t'itKMMh) true .Viahv wlui aie iioiiiailu or M^ini-noinadic. and 
IKuhaps lOG.OtMl whit are st>ttled The ioniier are diMilt^d into 
aluiut tfilus and Nuh-tiihe< mi lai an is kn<mn. though tiseie 
are probably niany iiuire vnlidiM^oiis of which we have no know- 
ledge These stihdnhe*«. some of which iniinl>er no more than one 
or two himdiid souls, uie gs a lute hiosely knit togithei into 
liiigor tnhes, hut eith remains under it^ own chief, and will not 
tolerate any iniertnence in its nvti <ii*>toiiis m manner of life 
II can he smd niiU that ou h siih-tiilM*> ilo not as a lule n*h one 
another, and that th» t L'«iieialiy hang together wlun time i- 
any fighting to U* done The larger siihdi\isi(»ns, wliirli inav 
niiiiih*'r anxthiijg fiom 1 <nni to TthiMN) -mils, ,ire eonninialit at 
feud one with utifithei, aifd iiian\ of tliisf f««iid*- date hai'k for 
centuries The oiiK cfuiiinon tan e thf*y li.ixe is liiat thi\\ are 
all Sunni, i * , orthodox. Modi in*- For the hr-t tiinu in iiinm 
centuries, tnhes that lime long hieii at feud wiili one anothei 
have fought side hy side igiinst ti coiiiinon i neiny , the 'J'lirk 
7*hat enemy has now liein ilefeited and the tnhe- ai** fnv, and 
ready, to take up the old tends again Moreo\er, not a few of 
these tnlies found their hatied or feni of then neighhoiirs, or elM* 
their cupidity, gieafer than then dislike of the Tuik They 
accepted Turkish gold and fought in tin* 'riiikihli*uiiiiy, and an* 
now cnnberjiieiitly in disgrace among the adlierentK of King 
Hua<iein. 

But in addition to this large and lawless trihal fiopiilatiou. 
there arc* other nice« in the new kingdom hardly Ies4 lawlesK, in 
some of their elements at any rate, and much more sharply 
dmded by religious and racial differences Of tbeae, the moat 
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important because ATmoiiPMMfii that strange and interesting 
peoide, the Druses. They are only pi^ly Arab by race, uid 
\they have a religion of tW own, a oil^ue mixtnre of Chris- 
tianity, Paganism and Islam. They hate the Arab as they do 
the Turk, and tiiere are probably not less than 100,000 oS them 
to be reckoned with. Th^ like ihe Britidi, but will have nothing 
of other Eiuv)pean rule, or of the Arabs, and they have recently 
frankly announced their intention of raiding Damascus at once 
if the Britisli withdraw from Syria. The third great subdivision 
of the new King's jieopli' is also Imtli racial and religious— the 
Metauii. These nnniber ulsnit 2(X),000 in Syria, of whom about 
half are within the pn'suiued boundaries of the new Arab state. 
'rhe> arc ol Iranian extraction, and Shiah (heretic) Mostems. 
They hate, and are hated hy, the ortlmdox Moalems with that 
fervour that is only to he found in the Kast. Lastly, tliere are 
the Chi^tiaiis and .Tews 'Dieir numiH'rs in the new State are 
nihiginih'ant, hut they an* the masters of nearly all the trade 
and I'oinnieree of Syria, and arc hated not less for this reason 
than f<ir their religion^. 

It will he seen that the future (fovernnient of Albania is a 
mild and snnjile problem eonipiired with that which faces King 
Iliisstun Ihit on the Mihition of this problem depends the pros- 
|N>ritN or rum of th<> great eity of Damascus, the heart of the 
whole \nib State, the eentre of .\rnh as]iirations. 

It would be unprofitable to dis<*iish here the nature of the 
iuture (Jovernnient ol the new State, hut •me fact may be laid 
down with certainty It is that the Ar.il) Kingdom cannot stand 
alont . It imi«i at first, and {n-ohahly for a ceiituiy or more, he 
iimh'r the jmitivtioii and influence of one (tf the gn'al Kuropean 
Powers And that prolwtioii must l)^exen*isod, hy the luckless 
Power that iindertak«‘h it, at the same time with the greatest 
delieaey ami mi»l)trusivem*»s, tii it will not be tolerateil at all; 
ami with that firmiM*ss whieli enn only he attained by moans of 
s siihstanlial armed fon’O, in the hackgroimd, hut near at band 
.iiid leadj for instant use. 


R. M. T*BEiiTOX. 
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** DoNt beat that banal *’ 

At 1 aidn't bate him, ha*d run atraj* aural ** 

** H«*a not thinking of running awaji “ 

^'Ah. want tibbe iiniae him h> know what he'a thinkin* of! ^ 

. The above genuine retort of a Dublin carman is pregnant for all 
who would understand the {iflycholcigy of Ireland and the Irish, 
It is only to be studied from within. 

That Ireland in plural, and the Iriahnian in himself as various 
n creature an the duck-mole, in the first fart necesnary in grasping 
the Irish situation. To what A. M. Sullivan, Irish historian and 
patriot, formulated as Ireland's indestnictiblo vitality," arc 
doubtless due the parulicl existences of the many Irelands called 
into being throughout history. It is a frank Irish bull to remark 
that those very racial cleavages have saved the country as a wlmle. 
Ireland married by capture to England, year of grace 1171, effected 
in her turn her nion^ subtle invasion, t|fat of the ego of her in- 
vaders.^ "The English born in Ireland" ("settlers," or leas 
politely, "degenerate English," Westminster staled them) 
assumed the bunlen of nationality uhen Irisli Ireland was prmdr- 
cally oiitlawcti !»> “i-amal cchIcs of race"; when by ndd-r«dgn i»f 
William Til. Catholic Ireland was done for for Protestantism 
hoped so!). Anglo-Irelaiid had, it apf^cared. to be nvkoned with 
in the subsoqticmt warfare transferred to tlie battlefield of com- 
merce and fought init in clo«e columns of pnifit and loss ; when 
(/atholic and Anglo-Ireland alike had he<m betrayed into the rnioii 
witli Great Britain of a.u. 18 (i 0 , the Ireland conceived and bom 
on that Via Dolorosiv of history— in which the names Tudor, 
Stuart. Cromw'ell, Orange, are as atations of a passion — Ireland in 
Exile, had reache<l adolescence, ready to claim her birthright of 
individual representation. 

It is among the ironies- which in things ffisli come iM^fore fancy 
as a fatal sisterhood, weaving every iinsusfierted thread into a 
weird of ill-lnek - that this quality of vitality in Ireland's racial 
elements should make for disunion in heraolf . The many Irelands 
in Ireland have lost tier as often as they have saved her ; more than 
once politicians have found their advantage in eiiating circum- 
atanees. " It is worth turning in your mind," wrote a oorrespon- 

(1) Ireland hM nlwsyi hud n epell to inatfonn Im to friends, to graft hon^ 
on otrsager stocks; msny of her rhamf^ions have bwno Saxso or Noimaii iwma, 
and dstined tbo blood in their esias none ike leas treo for the intemiitiglliig sf 
the kindJj IiM dmp. ipH§ Bibefnk JEftSemforaa 
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to Htt/^howttoiriGSeSSr^^ puties might be tnnud 
jm this oecawaa to the edreoeemeni ofCaj^aiid.*' No wedge 
tunvfaetiiied in Weetmineter, however, is answerable for Ite> 
hud's enrae ot cleavage, fiom tlie fifth century pcasibly witnessing 
Bte Mileaisn aettiement and the subsequent division of pt^ula- 
tkm into free and unbee clans, throng the ages in wh^ the 
shifting of the equations Of political generations is of interest,' 
down to the twentieth which has seen Sinn Eein croqueting 
Nationahsts to the four comers. Save for a fugitive moment here 
and there tbraughont her history, Irdand has fatally unoompte- 
bended the power ot corporate resiatanoe ; William Drennan, com* 
ing the phrase " Emerald Isle,*' coined another as true when he 
wrote 

“Htplen nfttiniit liaplew laadl 
Haftp of uiicei&«ntiiig Bcnd.'* 

A8 plural as Iitiland is the Irishman. A legion of submeiged per- 
sonalities dispute him'— Milesian, Scandinavian, Ncarman, Puritan, 
Spanish, French, all fused or confused by the subtle Celtic influ- 
ence which dominates and asserts, creating in the end a type. 
To-day kind, genial and mystical as the ancient Greeks found 
leme ; tu-inorrow ruthless as th<* Hpaniardp to Mexico ; cherishing 
Protestantism or Catbohcisni as Cromnell's lottery-winners or 
Catholics under the penal laws cherished their faiths; Celtic 
melancholy iridescent with French gaiety; Irish ideals pursued 
with the Northman’s pndc of race. Saxon, Dane, Norman had 
amalgamated into the Englishman, while the Irishman, whether 
** wild Irish " or degenerate English,” was yet being adjudged 
by England ”a brute beast,” for no better tcaeou than that 
; ignorance always belittles what it dutfs not understand.* The 

i Irishman was the more incomprehensible since each strain in its 
turn to this day presents him in a varying aspect. Yet that the 
Celt m him has the last word was from earliest days testified by 
the very fact that his superior English neighbour should ” degene- 
rate,” should adopt forbidden dress, language and literature, 

(1) TIm poUlioal m&ttticm of Ulilfr i» aranting in this coniMction. At 
FfMliTitnMi Ulittr of the oighAtenth entuty midt no bonii over bedron i ng 
Finneh Jtcobmiwi to mid than and thdr aaloniahiiig aUiaa tha Iridi CalhoKci 
in an a w ndhandad atrnggla with logland for an Iriah Parliamant, ao gnn mnniBg 
Ulalar (of gnnaohlainad from Kmpp) did not boaitato on Iba avo of Aiigiiit» 1914, 
lo dootiN bar rndinma to aommon Qaiman aaditanoa in bar aland agiMt Hoooa 
Ma and eonM bgr lidaad of an Xridi PailiaaMnt. 

(g| Tha Ilka iOMlar intolamnea ai la to-dagr blataai In two-lhiidi of tho Bni^ 
pofnlalioa in India, waa inm Iba twdfth eontuar tha oOdal attiteda ot aiMik 
ifmk ganorsUon of Irdand'a^inamdam, Wodmiadar rallnga from iba Siit 
hfiatbliif a eoriona antlpalbar to tbo Iridi in Isdand. Tho baigalnar’a taotioi of 
dapwdaBwi wart paompl^ InaMoMt Iho naBomnai al partj polUam daglograd 
in aU aodal daparbnanla to bindar nntoid comprahanalon. 
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share his commercial ventures m iWy and Bussia as well as his 


fifteenth century joun .'ys of exploration in Egypt and China, 
should employ his goldsmiths and scribes, wed his gallant sons and 
fair daughters, should, in short, in the Englishman's word, turn 


" brute beast.” 


Not content with the Irishman as he is, England, however, 
from the first superimposed another personality upon him— the 
Irishman as England conceived him. Giraldus Gambrensis was 
jHoneer in this adventure of fancy. Like other mythical monsters, 
this one is composed of features borrowed haphazard from various 
sources, and the result is gratifyingly abornmal. He has two 
heads the one labelled **lriBh-Papist-and-Murderer,” the other 
” Wild Irishman,” and while one is everlastingly Hhar]ieniug its 
teeth, the other displays its own in a perennial grin. His chief 
characteristics are thirst for blood and whiskey ; love-making and 
extravagance ; his favourite occupation is doing nothing ; his only 
talent is making a fool of himself. (Giraldus Cambrensis attri- 
buted an occasional tail to him !) He speaks a jargon cliicfly com- 
posed of d and h, resembling his own brogue as closcdy as Tommy 
Atkins’ ” Wipers ” resembleH the French name for the town in 
question. Writers from Spenser to Thackeray and Charles 
Kingsley have adopted him, and England has believed in him as 
devoutly as in her railway carriages of Bubsiaus in 1914. That 
Ireland should refuse to accept the tyfic, on the ground that it 
was never seen on sea or land, is, according to one of the most 
irritating books ever written, ”The Soul of Clstcr,” by Lord 
Ernest Hamilton, her own death-warrant: its author stating, 
"When a country is not only ignorant, but incredulous of its 
own inferiority, that country is doomed by the gods to destruc- 
tion! ” England has done her best to j>revent the Irish hurling 
themselves to doom in this fashion : the corrosive conviction that 
Irish were despised in England, which played its part in the ixiliti- 
cal making of Charles Stewart Parnell, has assuredly had full 
justification. Miss Edgeworth, looking on over her WTiting-deric, 
impaled the Englishinan-in-the-Htreet of Ar day for her pages : — 


“As to the matter of his being an Irishman,*’ crird Mr. HiJl, '* 1 have 
nothing to i»ay to it . . . for 1 know we all are tiom a here it pli'ahcs (2od; 
and an Irishnian ma.\ be as good bh anoUier. . . . Ii eland ih U(»w id Ilis 
Majesty's dominions . . . and I liave no manner of doubt, as I said liefore, 
tliat an Irishman bom may be as good, almost, as an Englishman bom." 

Yet, after all, it is true that England largely, though unoon- 
aciously, has through the years contributed to the creation of the 
Irishman. 


'* He waa ' turbulent * with traiiom; he waa * haughty * with the foe; 
He was * ciuel,* say ye, Seaumst Ay I h3 dealt ye blow for blow; 
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raxiHl? 

He wAi * mereilofw as fire '—ah, ye kindled um— he blaaed f 

He was * proud '—yes, proud of birthright, and because he flung away 

Your Saxon liars of piincedom, as the rook does mocking spray. 

He was * wild,' * insane for vengeance *— ay t and preached it till ^^yrone 
Was ruddy, ready, wild too, with * Bed hands ' to clutch their ownl ” 

8hane O’Neill was not the only one of his countrymen made 
what they are by Engiiah influences. Perhaps one of the most 
salient features of the Irish, their racial assertivenesB, comes from 
the policy across the Channel which, from the days when mail-clad 
barons of Henry 11. mocked at the saffron mantles and buff 
doublets of other fasliions than theirs, has made a stupid sneer of 
Irish nationality. Branded as so very Irish,” the Irishman has 
never been allowed to forget that he is one ; small wonder that in 
self-deienee lie should riiuintuin that to be Irisli is rather a matter 
for pride than for shame ; if outhiders knew more about him and 
his country, he could afford to say less. 

I'roin this KU|K*rcilious ixilicy m part may likewise be derived 
tlie eluhiveiicsH which is the Iribh atmosphere. Keserve distin- 
giiishc^s the nation of the leudiest s})eech in C’hristcndom and 
l^eyond : an Irish tongue is capable of talking all day and telling 
nothing. Irish laughter does not alwayb betoken mirth; Irish 
Miulos soinotiiiioh ina\ he sigiiiiicaut as English scowls. The 
Jribh habit, woven through <‘eiituneb best>t vritb enemies, of keep- 
ing onesedf to oneself, lias doubtless many a time made for guile, 
ti(wieh(‘r\ , the dissimulation that is the natural outcome of tyranny ; 
l)ut the tyrants, in Irolund's phrase, ’'have her as they r’ared 
her.” W. B. Yeats expresses the spirit of Irish reserve : — 

"... each witliin himself ^aih all 
The world, witliin his folded heart 
Ills tmple, and his bimquet-hall." 

His Tir iin u’Og also, the Irishiiiairs own country of glamour 
haunted by sliadows of the past and visions of the future, all alike 
large, fair and iinproMible. In the stronghold of thought the 
Irisliman, driven inside, learned to defy outsiders. 

PerhaiiB he has too long tarried in it; certainly its dream- 
twilight bus distorted his sight. What psychology terms “the 
After-image,” the iiersistence of a sensation after the actual stimu- 
t luB has been withdrawn, is one of the characteristics as enduring 
in the Irish as the Jewish in the Jew ' 

"Tim Malone atill renews upon Hni^sh ground his fend with tlio Oljearya 
coitiiiu>iu*iug not within the mi^mory of miin; and some Bridget O'Raflerty 
Kllen 0*<'oiiuor for evidenre given by her grandfsihor against the 
rebels of ’9B." 
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Such vitality of memory fiSTHbrouj^t forth many touohitig 
instuiceB of gratitude i«iid fidelity^ it has ministered U^pniM of 
raoe and love of country clinging as the brogue ; yet it minMen 
no less to that Ixidi abidtog sense cl wrong which England terms 
vindictiveness m her. To the Iridunan only capable of grasping 
the abstract by visuahsing it as the oonciete, to whom iiiiagination 
is an' absolute fourth dimension of being— Sing Conchobar mac 
Nessa dying of grief and anger at the tale of the crucifixion is sym- 
bolic of this traitr— the past is an abiding present. Tudor ** psi^- 
cations’* by a ** sword and flay*' policy; Cromwell's massBcres 
and breaches of faith; the Penal Laws; the "knltur" of the 
if c'sstoti regiments (but he only knows them as soldiery in English 
pay !) in Wicklow and Wexford after the *98 ; the Famine Years, 
thrill him to-day as though they ha£)i)ened yesterday. More so, 
indeed. As rays of certain stars take a thousand years to reach 
our earth, so the Irishman's inability to realise the present would 
seem in direct proportion to his apprehension of the past. The 
genius of the moment is seldom his. 

Lecky on Ireland observes, * A traditional religion strengthened 
retrospective tendencies.*’ The remark is suggestive in many 
directions, among others that oi the factor of faith in the Irish- 
man’s psychology. He indeed is mainly exemplified in his reli- 
gion ; national endurance and reserve, national emotionalism and 
swift historic \ision, all alike illustrated in it ; the national sixth 
sense for the unseen enhanced by ceiitaries of injustice, persiru- 
tion and a sheer inexplicable doom of misfortune, till Heaven 
appears to him sanctuary, home, another Ireland, where, it is to 
be feared be hopes sometimes, no Saxon may enter. Whether 
Pagan or Gbriatian, it hgs always been easy for the Irishman to 
believe; but, simple and lovely as is this faculty in him, saving 
Ireland from the blight of materialism withering as a curse, yet, 
as it has been handled by circumstances, it has its jienumbra of 
drawback. The ignorance first imposed by the Penal Laws for- 
bidding education to Catholics, and later exploited by the Koman 
popular policy tacitly echoing the Puritan mother’s prayer, ** that 
the children of my womb shall never team to think/’ has resulted 
with Ireland’s faith, as elsewhere, in a oertun arrest of devek^ 
ment, the childishness of outlook which would deny facta, and 
makes the child's conception of a truth the truth itself. " Sure 
Ood would never suffer Bie holy nuns to be tr'ated that-away : the 
like o’ that can't be true at all at all ! " declared an old wife, on 
being told of the devil-deeds of the Hnn in a Belgian doirter, 
and Mephisto himself most have laughed in the background 1 
Perhaps nothing in Ireland’s psychology is so vital to Bnglflad's 
comprehension of her as this quality cl arrested devekpmeot. 


f 
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Iretaud has always appearePflSQhble of grasping that than is 
another side to every question ; the iqrinpa^tic fibre which renders 
her the natural prey of oratory is twluned with the fact that who- 
ever first gets her oar is likely to keep it. To this hour England 
refuses to borrow the tip ; wily agitators in the guise of half-breed 
iwtriots and pro-German agents pervade the land unscathed, and 
no single English ellort is made to adjust the Irish point of view 
on national or international questions. An instance of this was 
iurnished by the lack of eounterblabt to German propaganda 
during the war. In vam was Westminster besought, in the 
phrase of Archer 8hee, to cany the Eiexy Cross " through the 
Irish Ireland where, it should never be torgotteu, tradUion a 
inraiysing, rather than inspiring as in tlie England bom to a 
goodly heritage 

'* Here and here did England help me, fcow can 7 help EnglandM eagl " 

No hair ui the i’acifist in IieJaud's coat (that pack belongs to 
a erostvC'haiincl breeds, hut he is mnnortiilly young and his 
ps}cholog\ mciirabl> rumaiitic. ills s^iupathieb must thrill before 
he can translate them iiit<i action. 

**Uo IK mcuiably igiiuiaiil ! ” Miurts John Hull. Truly; but 
the iguerance ih not all on his side. The psychology of Irish 
unrest is, like that of his history, important to him who would 
iindei stand the makings of an irishman. 

From the outset ol ^hut some \\ho prelei a 7»iirase to a iact 
allude to as tlie C'uuqiiebt oi Ireland under Henry 11., mutual 
ignorance had marked the Mtuatiou. Irish chiefs, knowing 
nothing of tlic Norman feudal system, swore oaths of vasBalage 
and iuilitur\ tenure, a Norman king knowing less of Biehon 
and the system of land-ownership in ^hicb the fee-simple of the 
soil was vested in the guaranteed native authority, rights 
.ifid liberties; and the leMilt^ thumgli the eentuiies have been as 
logical as those of a football match between two teams, of which 
one should play Soccer, the other Rugger. The evils of the 
method of government by post, never more forcibly illustrated than 
in Ireland, todc up the running. England heard nothing but what 
the Westminster of the day meant her to hear ; Irish protests, 
whether by burning word or cold steel, against such grievances as 
the policy of absorbing one nation by another inevitably imidy. 
always represontc'd to the Englishman at home as rank rebellion. 
Elisabethan Kiigluml knew as little of the "decanting*’ of the 
**Wild Irish’*- -whether to the i’luntations or Hell, lay between 
Bristol slave-merchants and Saxon soldiery— of Mountjoy’s sys- 
tematic destruction of crotis, of forests cut down, of poets and his- 
torians slaughtered, as Victorian England knew of " the Famine- 
VOL. OVI. N.B. u 
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hunger, wlule in a yuK fooditafb lor ia7,000»008 mva asBt to 
England for the charges due there.*'^ Wm» O'Bciea's noids in 
1917 to the House of OonunonB set flying the *‘ wild aohoai " of 
history : ITott kww more of what is heppentiig in Uuofokmie 
tAon At Ireland . . . (fill) some new bomhehell exphodee 
under your feet I ’ 

*' Wherefore dost thou knock and clatter in this wise? ’* de- 
manded the somniunbuliBtAo Vriederike Hauilei the Sehenn of 
PicTorst, of the unseen spirit harassing the WOrtembog bouss- 
hoid, and was answered — 

"li ligfateitt m; condition, beesuao then folk call me to mind! '* 

The Earthbouiid'K demonstration of itself through the medium 
of sound is exdci i^arallel of Irish unrest finding outrage the one 
sure means of attracting English attention. Mountjoy's and 
Carew*s wholesale deflowering of Ireland might never come to the 
ears of England, but the Bed O'Neiirs stand in Ulster did, and 
was answered by the Treaty of Melhfont. Cromt^eU’s massacres 
brought no tears to eyes across St. Ueorge's Channel, but a century 
later the enrolment ol 10, (KK) I'rotcstant Volunteers, largely su|>- 
|x>rted by C atlmhc btihMrnberh. suflioieiitly startled the eyes of the 
contemporary English generation to bring about the transitory 
irec^doiu of IrelaDil iii law as m commerce. My grief ! that her 
freedom was iiu! transitory : had it been otherwise, the crystalhsa- 
tion of a patriotic {tarty in College Green wliich had backed the 
Irish VVdiinteei Movement would in all probability ne\er have 
been supplanted by the element of organisation that one sereins to 
fierceive from the nnddlc of the eightecmth century, coining into 
w'hat U'fon* ha<] lieen hut 'hk*uI dciiioiiHtrationH of Irish unrest. A 
like origin of species is to be traced from Wluteboys and Hearts of 
Oak of thcMr «ia\, down through the nineUenih century, inaugu- 
rated by Boboit KiumeCs rising, marked midway by '* the leTiiau 
scare,*' and culiiiinating in Charles Stewart I'anieirK subtle three- 
fold strategy of the Iim.<t Iieagiie, the Plan of (Campaign, anti the 
obstructive tactics of holding up ICmpIre business in Parliament, 
which |)erh»pi more than all the rest has bred dislike of Ireland 
to-day in the Englishmaii-in-the-Htrcot — ^must ibe Flying Dutoh- 
inaii l>e shunted on a siding till the Irish torfeart goes by? 

It lightens my cmtdiiion, keoMM then /M eaU me to mM/ *' 

It must be owned that the logic in this philosophy of the dis- 
<|tiiet spirit in Ireland has lieen inoved up to the hilt by results. An 
Irish Unionist once declared in the House : **There is no use in 

(1) Imk IToUomtiiy, Mm. fMopford Qfwik 
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My ImhaiM AyiKiWM^^ Ministar on IrUh qnestioiu 

nnUm be eomee with a la&dlofd'a head jy one faMd and a cow's 
titt in the other I " The Catholic Bmandgation Act, lfi29, be- 
gotten by O'Connell's agitation*; the Comnintation of Tithes, 
18881 by the Tithe War ; the Befoctn Bill, 1867, bringing in what 
some have tanned " a new era of concession and conoiliation " 
and others a policy of sops, were only the beginnings. It seemed 
indeed as if the worse Ireland behaved the better England re- 
spected her. The development under the Land League, in the 
country invariably singularly free from private crimes ^ of a oold- 
blooded atrocity-power equal to any ever generated in the Bite 
Ilumuiue* was nearly rewarded (or shutoff) by a Home Buie Act, 
when in 1890 that phase of affairs Irish was ended, as Balzac or 
D’Annunzio might have ended it, by a story, sordid enough in 
details of guilty intrigue, but of a great passion. Parnell, strong, 
daring, subtle as ever, was in a thunderclap of time disowned by 
all but a loyal few among hts party and allies ; once more Ire- 
land’s curse of cleavage, rather than (lladbtone and his Liberals, 
defeated herself. 

Tct tho * condition * wan * lisbtvncd.' 

Anna Parnell, in versos not formally entitled Billingsgate on 
Parnassus, ” might rt'fer unkindly to ** tlu> English crocodile" 

'* One hand goH rrarh to hclpf ihr other stung wUh blows 

But tho fact roniains thg,t from iH67 a healing spirit, if [lerhaps 
spasmothcaliy, still moved over the face of Ireland. (The pen- 
duliiin has indcisl swung hi the f»p|H>idte aide. Ireland, ** in ] 88 li 
owned by the landlords," fnuii lHg| on has increasingly come to 

(1) “Tli« RuKiwIi niSlui murdm fur monry. ... the Iriihman nnrden 
pBtriAticnlly.' \V ti Trt'nili, quoted in tlir Xarsnu /uuma/s, 

(2| Tho Miiiation Urwi gr 0 t<«W|«ii 1> iHinipliraWd bj HppuTui rfbnacittlion of 
liwUnd'i Krohoii Tradition, of uhirh Mi««i Kltanor Hull writat law wai 

•xrcuWd in Iraiaud without ifeouiur U» i^ourtu i»f justicr, und alwtyf without the 
Md of police. The injurrd man rained <tut hit own pnniithmroti, even in catw 
when the Brihtui wat rolled in to arbitrate." Muck wnw recogni^ piecei with 
which diaputra between debtor and ci editor were foupht out under the Ancient 
itows eocial oairacitm- that **ahuniiing like a leper" advocated fay Parnell aa 
"mom ChnitMin than abootiiig *'-> had of old been an aocqiled national pniiiah- 
nant. la modarn Ireland, however, the thooting wua not long left ont, the 
•toiy uf a Eoman Catholic prieal anuiiriating to hk flock, ** 'Tit a erfiut to ahoo 
at a landlord. Irat, bog^, 'in » §(% to ahoot and mliia him ' " whether fast or not, hit 
paiMd into pruveib. Tlie peo|il# who were a law ii> thcmaelvea regarded thoat 
aiding with the law of the land aa outlaws ; a \erae of the day aatirieidfar esBciM- 
iag the aitoaliim ' 

** The diflaraww between mofmihixio and moonli^Afa 
All people ai hurt underitand, 

Pw mooi^hi'a the law of the beague. 

While moonehine'a the law of the land." 

0 9 
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be ** owned by the tenants.") 'iMSl'VboiioniieB wero 
play, fnmi freedom of ^al adiuinifitration and taxation to edu* 
catioual liberty and housing legislation both for town and country ; 
" a peaceful revolutmii/' as no leas a witness than the late leader 
cif the Home Rule Part}', John Redmond himself, frankly admow* 
lodged, has, withm the last twenty or thirty years, come about in 
Ireland through aiiioUorative measures from Westminster. Ire- 
land began once more to liud hertielf. The Irish language was 
called back fiom itf* d>ing gabjis in iiiountainy cabins by Dr. 
Douglas H>d6 and his Gaelic Lieague. As an old woman m the 
picturesque black cloak of the South remarks, * The childher m 
the fachoo's do be slapped for not bp'akin’ Irish, when m me day 
they'd bt alapiied for sp’akin* it!" With the loorang of the 
tongue that ib uncuiiK'ious (loetry came a literary reiiuicence of 
Ireland ancient and model n, foiiuing an mspirmg contribution to 
the worlirs liteiature ; Irish music once more bang, the old harp 
mdubtn ib even n*Mving in a comer of tlie South. In spite of 
furious rchihtance froiu I'l^ter doeh not Kipling declare tlie N F*. 
England's storm-quart ei ‘ mw witliui reach the Home Rule 

*\ct that bliouid reMuie entire control, legislative and executite. 
of Ireland to an Insh I'lirhauient ; and what liappened next i<> 
matter for Insh pnde. Si the ciasb of the torn "Scrap of 
Paiier," black Protestaiiis and scarlet Romans, riiioiiists of the 
Pale and Nationalists of ( ork and Connaught, forgot feuds and 
creeds, remembered nothing Init that thev all were Inshioen. 

" Whst did the Insh pe'/plc do i^hen Heljipuin phuideredY Nati^blut 
Ireland, through Mr Ubduic*iid, m addition to the 00,000 Xm^hmen already 
•lening, offer^ the imm^diah aid of 170,000 Iridi National Volunt<i*r4 
already pai'tb train* d iThough thi% off«r nas rffu*»d; th« Nationabsts of 
Ireland in one >ear raided amk trained tao nea IheiuoQ^ the T*nth an*l 
the Sixt«'enih, a bile I'KUr raivfd the Tbirtj-*(iath Befon* the iir>t \*ar 
ended, thfrt a»re already 150,0tN» men rai*‘ed an*! Irainrd in Inland, and 
aufdhtr PXHKm ah * ili iiigh h >ru in Irrland, a* n at that tinit* aorkini; in 
Lngland.**' 

But a 111 pul into ciiiuldfioii gains curienc>. It suits party 
fxihticb on both sides of tlu* t hannel to refer to Ireland as* " Tbc- 
Ihland-Tbat-Wouldn't-Play * 

Once again let us acknowledge a fatal weaving 

" Stupidities," owned Llo^d George, " were done which aome 
times looked like iiialigiiitic^H " I’arty play discouraged rccruiUng. 
objecting to the erilistment of NationalistH and Kouian Catholics, 
because " it reruo\ed the mum argument against self gtiverumeiit. 
Lest Ireland bhoiild obtain creilit by a fn«e gift . . . these 
enemies refused the gift to make it appf^ai that force was neoea- 
sary."' Rhc was ikA to give, and then she was resiled for not 
giving. 

(1) >fR ^M^iaAmjrb TMit tr Otti «*i/S hr huhmam, A R (IrtgR. 
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Yet what Abe ifiight, me "gw. tOn all Allied baitielieldH 
galiiint IriAh regimentH have upheU galliiit traditionn ; Brigadier- 
Ueneral W. B. MarRiiall but voiced military opinion when he 
wrote from the JJardanellea : ** Though I am an Englishman, I 
must say the Iriali aoldiers are the cream of the Army. Ireland 
may well be proud of her bodh.'* 

*' It is well that tlieae thingH slKiuld be ap|)reriated in England/' 
wrote Colonel Maurice Moore. It in l»ettor that they idmiild be 
appntriated in Ireland." 

For Rtiideiitaof the pKycliolugy of IriaJi unrest have been slow to 
realise that Ireland's tein|X)ral well-being, her Itononr, her very 
self, arc absolutely iiiiiiiiiteritti to her {whtical extren^e left. From 
the inid-eighti‘entli century, when ogitators set thcrnaelves to 
attain politi(*ul aims catnoiiflaged ns {lersonal ends, the (rrievance 
was formally stain fK*d as the la^st Irish asset ; its removal would 
moan a full in |Mirty htm'k^. And to the majority of that ])arty the 
(rrievance meant the drudge. Grattan, like many another 
I>rophet, builded belter than he knew when he eried, " What you 
trample on in Ireland will sting 3-011 in America." Trish-.\nK'rican 
Fenianisiu had old scores to ]tay off against England : hate of her, 
not love of Ireland, was its inspiration. Feiiiaiii.siii split in the 
inevitable cleavage, hut her hate wa< her legacy to that latest ofT- 
sTioot of Irish unrest, Sinn Fein, to which "all things English, 
down tiigiiiiiesniid dress, are tiihisi.** Hut Sinn Fein is more than 
a reineariiatioii of Ireland in exile. Its attitude recalls some 
adventurer who should insist on identifying himself with an 
ancient family, bragging of its honours and achievements, laying 
loud claims to its ixisseshions. 'In Ireland," Lccky ohstTves, 
"only an indnitesimal portion of th^ soil belongs to those who 
liuHsessed it before ('ruinwell": hut Sinn Fein tulk*« as though 
**it wore the terriers of every |)orch of Irish soil hinw the I Vlug«‘ 
"next its skin"; its family tnn* is of the faked onler, with 
Fionn and hia companions near thi* root, branching out right and 
left into every Irishman of every Ireland ever w'orth naming, and 
Sinn Fein blossoming adventitiously at the top: it would almost 
persuade the world that the Irish language and literary renascence 
an* solely due to the sweat of tlie Sinn Fein brow. Yet what Sinn 
Fein baa of Ireland are her chief weaknessi*«-thc warped outlook, 
the immaturity of judgment, the Mcdi* and Persian fibre of pn*- 
jiidlce: what it has of its own- -the "absence of standardised 
religion and allegiant^e to any tWed cn^iHl,^ the tn*nd towards 
Ryndicalism and Comroiinisin, show it at once to be no longer 
Irish, but of that cosmo-revolntionary siviril for which the Teti 
rommandnients boil down into '* Thou shalt not worship any god 
but thjaelf, and thou sliall take from thy neighbour anything and 
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everythincr that thou hast not.**^ Tnsh atmosphere, inentd and 
physical, poBsesses a glMnour ofteti enough transhguring at a 
distance unlovely realities. Sinn Pein paprufUim i$ the glsiMoar 
cost or^f Bolahctifm. 

More. As Wolfe Tone's Unitc^d IriBhineii saw in France of the 
Terror but a magnificent object-lesson of the ease with which all 
property could change hands, were there hands strong enough to 
take it, so even by the light of Belgium is Binn Fein incapable of 
seeing what Geiman policy is out for ; that moral myopia of it 
equally displayed towards the history of its tragic Easter week 
gamble in human lives, 1916 — ^viewed now by Sinn Fein as a 
martyrdom because the luck wont against it — as in its ineapability 
of grasping that from the pre-war Tlublin strikes financed by '* its 
gallant allies," the Hun, to the present outrages staged by pro- 
German management, it has. been and is but the cat*s-paw of 
larger di|domacie8. As United Irishmen took for Ijsw, Prophets 
and Gospel the declaration of one of the DirecMre that “ France 
would never grant a pt'oec to England od any terms sliort of the 
independence of Ireland," so Hinn Fein shallows opc^n-moiithed ' 
promises of tin Irish millennium ‘J^inade in Germany." The 
Berlin blunder c»f &iip]iositig that Dublin’s telephone system 
centred, like Berlin’s own, in the General Post Office, which, shat- 
tered that red Easter's insurrectionary programme, could not 
shatter Sinn Fein’s belief that an all-crmquering Germany is the 
Codim for her, as little as common sense can implant a suspicion 
that Codlin's the friend, not of Ireland, but of Ireland’s geographi- 
cal control. 

The faults and perils of Irish psychology find their compendium 
in Binn Fein. 

"On the turf that tfio miuIk* fear^ wator, 

On the iiiiKiecnt mead-- 

Yo have knelt aa the madman'ii daughfor 
Went fKiwuif? the poim weed. 

And ita atem la the ^ear of alaughtmr. 

And ita aeed ia (he de^ri aoedi 
Ye traitor to JBrin, ttaitor to man! 

Ye traitor eome dag to your own mad elan/ 

Sinn FeinI ”* 

The lioixsful aspect of the situation is that it ia from Ireland, 
and not from the England whidi even to-day hardly roalises that 
Binn Fern is no more than a party, that Binn Fein finds its resis- 
tance. And the unhopeful one is in that dogging curse of cleavage 
a-mutter in recent Orange cidebratians, wbidi threatens to over- 
tone the mtfster-word of magic to "lay " the vexed spirit of Irisji 

(1) John O'Kaafa, from Vrw York World. 
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imnMl. At hM been brnSo/uSP itord wm fint pmaomioed in 
Aogott, 1914. * The formation of the Tei(bh Tlridi) Divisioii wat 
|epo^-makiiig. IriA of oFery diada of politktil opinion at of todal 
‘ ginde for the flint tune formed a body int^^ espntdeearpi, 
to flght for Bnf^and, and " new was the green more qdendidly 
oarried.’* Mishandled, little decorated, the Tenth Dinision never, 
tbeless may well be t^ cornerstone of the building np of a new 
spirit in Ireland of naticmaliam. The new spirit shows itself most 
ho|)efulof all in that it has touched Ireland's soul with fellowship, 
^Church of Ireland, Roman Catholicism and Presbyterianism ont 
in Gallipoli, " all sportBinen and all friends," their tadt motto : — 

** Comiof the Oargy he IritfcmA toot 

Appreciation, mutual and juat, is the master-wonl, for England 
as for the many Irelands in Ireland. For the ccMncIuskm cannot 
be avoided that the Irish is a contribution of no little value to the 
psychology of the British Empire. The passion of its patriotism, 
the purity and fleshly control bred by Catholic discipline — ^the 
unmarried mother is still hidden to blush in Ireland, the satyr 
assaulting virginity does not haunt Irish thickets — ^the standard of 
values that puts the invisible above the visible and declines to 
make money lord of an Irish world, might well be incorporated in 
the spirit of Imperialism. The Englishman-in-the-Street who 
upholds to the Irish face his desire that Ireland could be put under 
the sea for twenty-four hours — his forbears have made the experi- 
ment often enough in seas of blood — ^might learn something foom 
the tact and courtesy which, whether deriving or not from Ire- 
land's necessity of feeling her way among centuries of oppressors, 
contrasts agreeably with the modem ^temper of democracy that 
considers incivility a badge of superiority. Ilie Irish instinct of 
pleasing might ameliorate the English traditional starch in its 
dress manneni as in its dress shirt-fronts ; that the heart beneath 
Both may be as kindly as an Irish one is apt to be a discovery on 
the Irish side, as on the English one the fact that the smooth word 
is not invariably the nntmthfnl one. Perhaps the dislike of the 
Irifdi tongue to give the unwelcome answer may lead to "termino- 
logical inexactitudes," but an Irish roadmender's response to an 
enquiring traveller, "Sure I couldn’t be afther tellin’ yez rightly, 
unless I was to tell your honour a lie ! " is surely as admirable in 
its way as the most sincerely growled " Dunnol " Irish family 
affection, her aeat at the hearth for " God’s poor," her deep reli- 
gkms sense, may be withdrawn from the fringes of county tainted 
with worid-diaeaws of the lower socialism and commercial ideals ; 
but they are still to be found in fnohsia-Bet cabins and rambling 
Geoigian houses, as well aa in many a home overseas— aeseta to 
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add to the wealth of the BritUIP WSfm. ilia K^aty foreign to 
a graver England, the git that flinga a word instead of " a 'arf- 
hrick/' her romance, her quick hyni)HithieH. all mark the ittlaml 
** dreamed of a Gk>d.*' as the predestined correspondence and 
counterpart of an England, male aa Ireland ia essentially feminine 

Once more a sibylline moment for Ireland has presented itself— 
its teaching that there are several Irelands, expressed by one of 
the most original Trisli thinkers of the day, “John Kglinton," 
with the emphsMs of detachment that is his : — 

Tlte Anf^lnJrisliinan }ia<4 boon )cH a f>ood drnl out of account in recent 
yean. ... A 1o«« iinidiniiq name fur him would now [»orbap«. b«% the 
modem Tn*>hman, tbo Trikhman, namoh. who accepts aq a sond Kuropoan 
the connertinin with (ireat Britain and >it fcelq himqelf to be far more 
diatiaet fniin the Anglo-fiaxon than he iq from the mirc Tn«hinaii. . . 

“John Figlinton ’* »ot's on. in iiujio-jmh EMtnjx, to [xiint out * — 

“(Our) open-mindednesq qenreq uq well in the pfiqtq which we accept all 
over the Briiiih Empire, and addq a uqeful and truly imperial (inf;e to the 
character of British rule throughout the cnlonieq and dependeneicq Akin to 
ihiq opeB-mindednpqq iq the f^ero^iU w*ith which we hare made a preqent 
to Engliqh Uteraturie of our con>iderahle aehievementq therein, never having 
thnui^t it worth while to keep a separate account of our share in it: just as 
we have made a present to the mere Irish of the stand which we made for 
our liberties in the eichteenfli eentiirv. . . . rndoubtedlv. if our rac*e were 
to muse itself as a new and frrMhly rompoundei rare, the whole situation in 
Ireland would be tran-f^mied. TnteDectual and political life would find its 
true centre, and a ^eat many things and persons now appearing at the 
erntre of Irish life would find their proper place at its outskirts. . . . (Our) 
political genius surely did not exhaiisi itself in the wonderful group of orators 
in firattan's Parhiinntit." 

These are suggestive wor^s. Once released from clashing loyal- 
rich and ideals, the country which has given leaders to England's 
Army. Navy. Civil Service and Press during at least the last 
hundred and fifty years, whose agitators have held up Westminster 
off and on for a half-century, whose intellect has resuscitated a 
literature, and whose vitalitv has fought its comer of national 
existence down the ages, may be safely, though always as a good 
European, trusted with itself. No doubt mistakes and to spare 
would at first be made, but a principle of heaJthy growth would 
counter the element of arrested development which at present con- 
stitutes a danger alike to England and Ireland. Tn time, also, old 
grudges would be scrapped in the task of re-learning to be a nation, 
the task to which only a United Ireland could bring innate com- 
prehension, for she would be ** inside, to know what she's finkin' 
of!" 


K. L. Montoombby. 
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'ruK raiaing of the qaestion of racial equality by Jaiian at the 
Peace Conference has revived, in an acnte form, the problem of 
Asiatic immigration into the Dominions. On the surface the 
terms of the Japanese motion were abstract and iinaggressive. 
Ill reality they were designed with a definite political end. That, 
at any rate, uas the way in which they were regarded both in 
the Dominions and Japan, and their non-acceptance has let loose 
a flood of feeling in the latter country, directed particularly 
against .Vuslralia. It has been made a political question in Japan, 
and the JuiiaiieHt* chdegates have been blamed for weakness in 
not getting their motion curried. 

What has cjiiised miiiic diH(|iiietude in the JJoininioiis is the 
lukew'arllulch^ of the sii|>|N)it they have rtveived fnipi the British 
(xoverniiient in their reMslaiice the iiiutioii. Tliey were forced 
to de|ieiid largely on the rtiited StHte^ and Poland. . There are 
g(NNl reasons, oi coiiise, why Kritutn should not offend Japan, 
hut, still, it a pit> that liriti*-h statesmen have not realised 
how ini|K>rinnt tlii^ question is to the i huiiitiiuiis. In Australia, 
lot instance, it is the one external |irobJeni that matters. A fear 
of iiiiiiidatioii tioni Asia has heen present with her all through 
the war, inspiring her efforts: and now after an iiiiinense expen- 
diture ol blood and treasure she finds herself no more bcciire tlian 
before. While all other countries are occupied in making their 
boundaries safe, she is being asked to o])eii her gates. With the 
other Dominions the matter is not (gate so vital, but it ia still 
iiii|K>rtaut. 

'I'o grasp the iirg(*ncy of tlu* problem tin* iKisition immediately 
hcfoic the war must 1 h' realisiMl to the full. Canada had just 
turned back a number of Hritisii Indians who bad set aail for 
Viuicoiivcr in a ship cbaitered by some ol their fellow-count ry- 
iiioii to test the reali(> of the Caiii^uu law whieh enacted that 
only those iniiiiigraiits who eaiiie diroi*tly from their native 
country, without disemharkation, should Ix^ allowed access. 
I'hat the law was ingenuous, and intended for the exclusion of 
Asiatics alone, w*as o|)enly admitted, there being no direct steam- 
ship line betw*c^ii India and Canada. Tho dcHnite action of 
the Canadian iiuiuigratioii ttiithorities, howexer, was made the 
oa*aHiuii of an outburst in the Indian vernueiilar I’ress, and a 
iwoiiagafidist activity among the native leaders that would have 
beim the (mlude of grave troubli* if the war bad not intervened. 

VOCi. ^vi. M.6. u* 
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against them had beei^fdowl; rising in India. In Soath Afate 
•the problem had become acute and apparently ineblttbief lastiiig 
over a number of years. There it wae not alone the question 
of restriction, but also of the treatment of British Indhans already 
domiciled in the Union ; and the demand of the natiYe leaders 
that British subjocts should have the same righto throughout 
the Empire had previously been met by the reply of Mr. Win- 
ston Churcdiill, then Under-Secretary for the ColonieB: '*It 
should be understood that Has Majesty’s Gbvernment has no 
power to protect British Indians against the operation of a law 
ill force in tlie ('olony:” The iiuuiberlesK deputations of Indians 
to the Colonial Office returned home in sacoession to report that 
the authorities in England had turned a deaf ear to their griev- 
ances and th€* apiwrent futility of formal protest Ktrengthencd 
a secret agitation which was all the mon» formidable in that it 
formed a bond for umting Mahomodan and Hindu. 

In Australia alone there was no immediate trouble. The 
stringency of her immigration laus, practically refusiDg the 
Asiatic races access *to the country, had removed the possibility 
oi petty friclions arising out of differential internal treatment, 
and had stamiied the question as one of fundamental principle. 
The administration of th(> law was such that educated Japanese 
or Indians travelling through the country had no cause to oom- 
plain of indignities thrust ii])on them by officialn, and the foun- 
tams of wholesale immigratien were sealed at their source. 
There was, indeed, a recognition that the smooth working of 
the law might be only temporary. There was a feeling that 
Japan might some day demand tluit her citizens should bo given 
the same rights as Europeans, but on the surfacT there appeared 
nothing to disturb the settlement. 

Yet m the East, and {larticularly in India, the firoblem of 
emigration had aroused an interest and intensity of feeling the 
depth of winch has never been adequately realised in England. 
There were many causes contributing to this. The B|iread of 
Western education, and the development of nationalism and 
political unrest had reacted on one another and helped to au*aken 
the Indian to a firide of race that was stimulated by the military 
Buccess of Japan. It must be admitted, too, that some agitators 
used the grievances of the emigrating Indian for their own ends, 
finding it easier and more politic to direct tbefar propaganda 
against other fiarts of the Empire than to court punishment by 
stirring up insurrection against local laws and institutionB. 

But the chief thing to take into account is tlie fact that the 
British Indians have become a migratory peo^, qiumd on by 
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tb6 0HDe ia^pulae oTS^Iltople of Jopen. The ooming of in- 
duskdAlinn nsm lootened old toots in ^ East, and hime ties 
have not the same strength as a generaSon ago. The man who 
leaves his native village to work in a factory a bundled miles 
away has the vety act become a member of a mobile prole- 
tariat. He has *ont himself adrift from a condition of life that 
was perbq» haunted by insufficiency, yet stable and secure, and 
has entei^ one where the standards of living are higher, but 
whore insecurity is always present. In a short time he comes 
into contact with other natives who have travelled and acquires 
the impulse to wander further and further afield and increase 
his earnings. 

All over the East this loosening of the roots is taking (dace, 
and a large mobile })roh*tariat is increasing its numbers daily. 
Jt is an inevitable product of the new industrialism, almost a 
necessary comlitiou uf its development. Jiut the result is that 
the interest in emigration is intense, and modern facilities for 
travel have made it )x)ssible almost for the meanest coolie. The 
man whose father never went u day's journey from his native 
village returns from u li\e->ears* Mijonrii as an indentured 
labourer in Bouth Africa to set out for some of the islands of 
the South Beas. It is Indian lafiour that Hustains the imjiortant 
sugar industry of Fiji, and th(»y have obtained a monopedy of 
havkmg in the Transvanl. Mon*over, in Jaivin, where the 
hoinc-kcejnng impulst' was o\eii stronger than in India, the 
acquisition of Corea let loose a tremendous flooil of emigrants 
who have been pouring into the new territory at the rate of 
di}(),0(X> a year, it is estiiiiatcd that nearly two iiiillton Jai>Rnc8e 
have made their homes there the Kusso-Japunese War. 

Thib migratory fever, Bivending through the millions of Asia, 
is the problem the Dominions have to tacc, and though their 
point of view has been fail often it has rarely been put with 
unbiassed piainneas. The average Englishman is apt to tegard 
their attitude aa that of overbearing CYtloiiials," who, informed 
by no tindition of toleration, are moved by a feeling of superiority 
to the coloured races and a desire to keep them down at all 
costs. **The economic question is also insisted upon, and the 
jealousy with which the white working man regards the thrifty 
Asiatic. 

Perha]w thiii point of view might have some reality as far as 
Boutli Africa is concerned, for there ja rather cosmopolitan 
population of white people come into close contact with a variety 
of coloured laces, vrith tlie result that there is an unpleasant 
strain on the tolerance of both. It is also a fact* that the white 
trader, whether of British or Dutch oxtraetiem, resents the com- 
> u* 2 
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petition of the Indian hawker. But "with regard to Canada and 
Aubtralia the eoonomic ^estion haa little reality, and the attitude 
to coloured races is much the same as in any European country. 
The New ^Sealanders, indeed, have given tlto wwld a lesson in 
their treatment of a coloured race, and there is no colour-bar to 
prevent a Maori entering the Civil Service, sitting <»i the Bench, 
or rising to the highest position in the State. In this connection 
it is enlightening to contrast their attitude with that of the 
Colonial Office w'hich. in ISKM, without consulting the British 
Parliament or local legislatures, made a regulation depriving all 
non-European British subjects in Hong-Koiig, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and the Federatetl ^lalay States of the right they had 
enjoyed of sitting for the entrance examination of the Civil 
Service. Even this 'i\js not drn.stit' piiouph apparently, for 
lealisin^ that some Eurasians might still enter the service a new 
regulation was issued in 1911 making it necessary for candulates 
to iNTove pure Euroi^oan dehi*eiit iin Indh sides. And meanwhile 
the Qiioeirs Scliolarships, which hail allowed clever EurasianH 
to furnish tlieiuselve*< with flu* rKpiireil education, were 
alndished. 

It is not a fact that in (’aiuida or .\ustrulia there is any con- 
tem]it for the eo1ouie<] racen a*, such. 'I'lie two countries are 
faced with the pmlileiu ol ke«‘pJtig tl]«*ir eivilisatums intact ami 
their hlood pure while liiige iiiignitory iKipiilations are kncN*kiiig 
cit their dooT«(. Their imlitieal sj stems are deimx^ratic*, giving 
the saiue rights to overv citi/cn, and they have made no allow- 
ance for the ineor|K)riition of an alien lahoiiring class such as 
i^ to he found in Soutli AfricM. If iiniiiigration were to he 
allowed withoiH icstriction the\ woiiid Ih* siihmerged entirel\ 
III a feW' years h\ the iiiohile proletariat of Asia, |HM>plp who 
have no intimate acqiiaiiitunce with ivditical institiitiona in Iheit 
own eoiintries, .ind who lui\e a marked tendency to <*aagiilato 
in laige masses that distiiih the soi^ial balance. .\iid iiievitahh 
there would lie the racial feuds, emhitteriiients, and cxaH|K*ra> 
tioiih which destroy all the felicities f»f life wherever the two 
faces live freelj side In side. 

N<» country can eoniplucently face the prosjiect of lieing in- 
volved in the same jirohleiiis which ihstigun* the social life of 
the Southern States of America. 'I'lie continual friction seema 
to bring out tlie worst qualities of both races, developing a liarah- 
iiesK and hrutulity in tlie one, and an iiggressivenesK in the other. 
The Xew Zealanders have lived in harmony with the Maoris 
hecaiise the latter are a iiassing race ; moreover, they are native 
to the country, settled on the land, and surrotiiided by all the 
restraining ties of family life. The Asiatic proletarian, on the 
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other hftndf in generally without ties, and the impulse which 
set him wandering in the beginning i^eiBists in the new environ- 
ment. Ho is inclined to migrate to wherever money is most 
easily earned at the moment, living in whatever fugitive hovels 
he can find, and building no permanent home. Very often, too, 
he has lost hold of those traditioDs which kept his life sweet 
and sound in his own country. The Asiatic “quarters** of such 
towns as have mixed |x>pulationR are the des|>air of those people 
who aspire to a liomogerieoiiH civilisation, with a common 
standard of living and a uniform ideal. 

‘*To think,** said a Japanese, looking at a colony of his country- 
iiH*n in Hawaii, “that my own |)eoplc could come to this in so 
short a time.** 

A new environment and a IcKisening of traditional restraints 
is apt to produce worse rebults among Asiatic populations than 
among the more adaptable races from the llccident. It is the 
experience of soiiie of these results that has made the will of 
the white J kuniiiions inflexibly ttei against any development that 
would immerse them in internal- racial problems. The purpose 
of keeping their countries “white** is pursued with a devotion 
that is almokt religious in its intensity. Tt is not the policy of 
a |)olitical [sirty : it is something that statesineii trying to solve 
the |)rob]em must reckon as a fixed, iniinutahle factor. For it 
has been vigonnihly supported by even those classes that might 
be expected to Mtecuiiib to the strong temptation of a cheap, 
inexhaustible supply of labour to exploit new sources of wealth. 

Yet a way out of this grave dilemma mubt be found now, and 
some definite principle accepted. It is an itit<ilerable strain for 
isolated countries, such as Australia, ^o live under the continual 
threat of iiuiiidaiion. One cannot help ri*iiienihering that it was 
during the stress of war, when .\ustnilui had M^nt mo.st of her 
uhle-bcHlied men abroad, that she rei*eived an intimation from 
^^r. Harcoiirt, then t'oloniiil Secrt'tary, that a relaxation of her 
immigration laws would ho welcomed. It is not hard to guess 
the cpiarter from which the original pressure <*ame. Is it too 
much to ho])e that a settlement can be arrived at that would not 
infringe the ideals and security of the ]>oininion8 and yet w*ould 
be consonant with the dignity of India and Japan? 

Certainly mere restriction of numbers diws not provide a way 
out, but rather o)iens a path for further agitation and friction. 
The Oriental who emigrates to one of the Dominions naturally 
wants his friends to follow him, a desire which they share to 
the full. It is the same with every kiud of people, no matter 
what their nationality. A conversation with any batch of white 
emigrants will soon show that the migrating impulse has come 
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to them because they knew of friends they oonld join in the 
new country, stories od« whose prosperity has made them dis- 
contented witli the old life. And so the Scotch go to Canada 
and the Irish to America, each emigrant being the forerunner 
of half-SFdosen others. A channel of intercourse has been 
opeiled which tends to widen automatically, and the difficulty of 
checking it will become more and more intense. Moreover, the 
iundamental principle has been waived and the argument revolves 
* round the question of numbers. If a thousand can be assimilated 
yearly, why not ten thousand? lliere is no end to the possi* 
bilities of exa8])eration and rant'our, leading, perhaps, as in 
South AfrK*a, to -repreMsive internal legislation and consequent 
riots. 

A trn^r nolution uill be found along the lines adopted by 
Mr. lh«ose\clt when the tiealment of Japanese in California 
threatened to embroil him in intornatiunal trouble. For some 
time the number of Japanm' i^ahsing into Hawaii and the towns 
of the Pacific coast had l)et*n ver\ groat, and an agreement was 
arrived at between the (icAeruiiinits of the United States and 
Japan that the latter shouKl only issue iiassports to such of its 
subjects as were non-laboutcrs, or labourers who had already 
l>een domiciled in the United States, or those who wen* intending 
to Obsuine active control d a previously-possessed interest. The 
arrangement was almost i^iitirely successful. Immigration fell 
ofl remarkably during the next few years, and there have been 
practically no grounds lf>i dispute ever since. 

Much the same solution was adopted, by (''auada in 1906. An 
arrangement was made hy which the JajAtiese Government 
agree<l to limit its ibsiie of pass|X)rts to settled agricultiiriats, 
fiarents, wives, and children <if resident Jafianese, and those 
resuining rosidcnce or control of businesHes. The solution would 
have licen entirely cmccessful also had not some mischievous 
])erbonH of l>oth nalionahtics armTigc*d for a sudden large influx 
of /a|)anese cofilies fnan the neighiKiuring islands of Hawaii 
and stimulatefl fears of an Asiatic inundation. Several fietty 
restrictive laws were iwssed which roused the resentment of the 
Jafiancse, but they ultimately liecame more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, and the principle of the agreement 
still holds good. 

If, however, it applies to Ja|)an, why shonld it not apply to 
India? The Indian would find it consonant with his dignity 
to accept what the Japanese described as a ** gentleman’s treaty,” 
and the purposes of the Dominions' ]>n*sent immigration laws 
would be served. The Indian Goveriinient oonld issue passports 
with tbe same discretion as the Japanese, and the educated 
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Indian would find nocSbarAmx pmentLng him ftom travelling 
fcedj afout the Em]^. An arrangement like this would be 
fitoihtated if the Indian Oovemment fid aotne direct gbmiwfti 
4 intaroourae with the f>ominion GoTemmenta^ and was not 
forced to conduct its negotiationa tc^oualy through the Colonial 
Office. 

Thia ia the real aolntion of the queation, a aolution that would 
give aatiafaction to all the parties concerned. There remains, 
however, the real need for emigration which the loosening of 
roots in Asia has brought into being. With Japan the question 
for the last few years has not been so much one of necessity 
as of dignity. The ookmies she has acquired so rapidly, Formosa. 
Southern Manchuria, and C'orea, can absorb all her suif^us 
population, indeed, more than she can give, and naturally she 
wishes to keep her people under her own flag. For the next 
few years fdie will have an enormous scope for her national 
endeavour. The fall of Tsing-tao marked the departure of her 
only real rival for the valuable Chinese trade, and made her the 
Great Power in the East. Tho ricli granary of Manchuria 
remains practically undeveloped, and will be a field of emigra- 
tion for many years to come. Moreover, tho Republics of South 
America ore copapeting keenly for such of her emigrants as 
wander further afield. Brazil has exempted Toyo Eishen Kaisha 
(the Jaiianesc Hleanrmhip Line) from liurlK>iir dues and poll-tax; 
the Argentine gives land away free to Jax)aneRe; Chili allots 
1()0 acres to each immigrant and gives away i]ii]4ements and 
grants of money. Everywhere in South America the Japanese 
is regarded as a desirable settler, apiiroximating closely as he 
does to their own national types, and the Japanese who leave 
the shelter of their own flag in the fliture will more probably be 
attracted there than anywhere else. 

With India it is different. When seeking to emigrate the 
Indian is confronted by a world that either mnts him as an 
indentured coolie or not at all. Yet it is evident that there are 
many parts of the British Empire that are climatically suited 
to him, and where he would be welcome in the capacity of settler, 
labourer, or middleman. If the Soudan is ever to be developed 
thoroughly it will require more labour in works of constructioD 
than Egypt can supply : in Uganda there are broad acres of 
iertile land that are waiting for the plough and will wait in vain 
lor white enugranta : the British Whst Indies can still offer many 
attractions to the Indian immigrant. The main necessity, 
therefore, is a central authority in India ooneemed with the 
question alone, and empowered to open up avenues of emigra- 
tion. Onoe the stream is set in motion it will flow automatically 
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ID the directions marked out for it, andi!^*rea] preaauce in India 
will be relieved. 

As far as South Africa is eoiicerued the trouble is due Iomi 
to the restriction of immi((ratiou than tit the treatment of Indians 
already domiciled there. It is fxaiited out by Indians that both 
Ijord HiOltome and Lord Creue instanced tho grievances of 
11riti««h Indiana in the Transvaal as one of the chief causes of 
the Boutli African War, and yet since the incorpora turn of that 
country uith the llritish Knipire their lot has l»een even less 
hapjiy than before. South Africa is not averse from using in- 
dentured labour, and yet is hostile to the free settlement oi 
Indians whose oontraets have ex{ured, requiring them to register 
and ]>a\ n ]x>ll-tax of There are other ea}i>«es of disc’onteiit . 
tlie liam|)eiing of Indians in their eiTorls to M^iire trading- 
lieenoes. their segregation in bazaars, the burriiig-out of priest h 
and prc(.*eptor«i. and the refusal of the riiioii (lovernment to 
recognise the legality of marriage eontraetK according to Moslem, 
Sikh, and Hindu rites. 

A few }earb ago the trouble seemed to ha\e lk*en brought 
within an are of *^ttlenient l»> an agieeinent entered into 
lietween tho late Mr. Gandhi and another distingiiihlied Indian 
on Hie one hand, and the Transvaal (loverniiient on the other. 
Hy this it arranged tli.it it the Transvaal Goxernineiit relaxed 
Its eoinpiilmirv legistrntioii laws thi* two signatories would list* 
their iiiflueiiee with theii coiiiitryiiicn to get them to register 
\o1untarily. For awhile it apfieared that the atmosphi*n* had 
cleared, and the Ilriti^h (loveinmeiit e\en gave the Indian 
authorities an assurance to that effect, hut the agreement finally 
broke down. Mr. Gandhi did not havi* any official authority 
and consequently his influence was only jiurtinl, and the Traiis- 
\na1 (io\ernment was dilator^' in enacting legislation that would 
lia\(* proved its good faith. Since then there has been |HTpetiiuI 
unrest, and aggressive protests on the |>art of the Indian coin- 
munity, which in Natal oiifniimliers the white population. 

Yet it is evident that the whole question is oin* that is fiar- 
ticularly capable of diploniatie settlement, having reached an 
exasperating pitch of intensity, only liecaiise of thr* lack of proper 
mediatfiry agents. There is no ri-al moral question involved. 
Rfiutli Africa cannot afford to take an iinliending attitude tow^anis 
Indian immigration, for the stnietiire of her social system 
He|>ends on an adequate '*ii|»pl> of ndoiirerl lalMiiir, and her right 
of restricting the number she admits has never bi*eji qiiestinneil. 
It is entirely a matter of grievances in regard to legal indignities, 
and the iwsition of the Indian would l>e greatly strengthened 
if he had some official representative on the spot to voice his 
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claims and ftok after his mterasts. The structure of the Empire 
is not so devoid of plasticity that Baoli||mall adjustments would 
be iin|X)SHible, and if a man like the late Mr. Gandhi were made 
^he Agent-Ocsneral for Jniiia in the I'nion the status of the 
Indians would be improved \foih materially and spiritually. 

But, taking fbo (luestion as a whole, no settlement will be 
}X)S8ible while ali discussion in England is tenninated by an 
admission of tlie right of |x)piilous countries to expand as they 
please. No such right cun be recognised, or the world would be 
at the mercy of mere fecundity. Jt has been easy for England, 
hitherto, to look at the question from a remote height, but the 
recent coloured riots in different )mrts of the country should have 
brought home to lier some of tlie realities of the question. Only 
n few weeks ago a negm was lynched by a crowd in Liverpool. 
If the jnxta|x>8ition of white and black can arouse such jmssion 
in an English town, wliere there is no )XHHihility of the coloured 
race becoming predominant, wliat would be likely to occur in 
Australian or C^inadiaii towns if Asiatic immigrants were 
adiiiitleil in large numbers? 

An acceptance by the licagiie of Nations of their right to 
choose the constituent parts of their future populations is the 
only thing thal will satisfy the Dominions. That is a funda- 
mental principle, a condition of tbt*ir \ery existence, and British 
htate8nii*ii sliould recognise it. Afterwards there is room for the 
diplomat ii* adjustments 1 have ^mggested here. 

Vance Palmer 
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Labopb, like every' other section of the oommunity, hes its 
grievances. Having said so much we are bound to admit that 
there the similarity ceases. Labour comes into the 

market to sell the most perishable of all commodities ; for by no 
IxMsibility can the labour unsold to-day realise a {srire to-morrow. 
Labour's method of altering prices and readjusting conditions of 
sale differs from that of e\ery other section of the community, 
while Labour's lack of lest ib greater than tliat from which other 
large grouiis of the |)eo|>le suffer, hence the oft-re|ieated and 
delightfully ]>aradozical uewRX)aper headline Labour Unrest.’* 
But most remarkable of all fierhaps ib the fact that Labour is 
vested with great Parliamentary ]x>wer which lemains unused. 

Labour, in short, ib a condition ajiart, BiiffiTiiig from aloofnesh 
which in days gone by could not he thn>wn off, and which to-day 
is fostered b} one bcnous and all-embracing error essentially 
Labour's own. The [losition is quaint Thib mistake is exclu- 
sively Labour's, and is the one fault to winch ail other failings 
of Labour are attributable, rousciously or uneonscioiisly the 
working men of this eoutifry are per)»etiialiy setting l^iblic 
Opinion at defiance. Forg(*ttiiig how ver>' iiiiich Public Opinion 
huh done for them in the |)Rbt, they tacitly ignore that great 
power at times, and again, at other times, take every op])ortunity 
of openly flouting it. 

There is perhaps enough ^x>ldn*ess about some of the foregoing 
htatements to justify their examination in detail. 

1. It hab been said that LaUiur has its grievances. Labour 
would not be hiiiiiaii if it had no grievances. The rest of the 
community would lie Mi|)er-lmman if none of Labour's grievances 
were real. Many nieinl)erH, indeed many hections, of the public 
are no doubt iierfecily lioiicht in ussorting that they do not know 
anything of which liatxnir cun reasonably complain. Such lionest 
ignorance is the direct result of Jjaboiir's one fundamental error, 
the neglet*t of Public Ofiinion.* 

TI. The statement that Ijahour is the most iierishable of all 
commodities needs no elucidation. Tlie day's work not done 
to-day will fetch no jirice icHiKirrow. It may be urged that all 
professional men and artists are at a siniilar disadvantage. The 
similarity is, of course, admitted, but the conditions are far from 
being identical. The operating surgeon takiag a rest runs no 
risk of losing his job. The operation not performed to-day is 
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litfla likely *to umlve e leduolkii of next week’s diet. Public 
Ppinioii deenifi periods of vest aeoesssip lor siugeaiiiv and csohh 
seats to their payment on that anderstanding. * Much the same 
may be said of the artist, ixrith the addition that his rest may be 
a period wherein he seeks and finds inqnratkm. The wortean 
is almoBt invariably called upon to ob^ the jow of the bell, the 
tick of the clock, and the shriek of the hooter for six days oat of 
every seven — ^if he be fortunate. 

III. It is well known that Labour’s method of obtaining new 
conditions differs vastly from that of other vendors. All too 
often Ijabour has found it necessary seriouriy to injure its own 
nasal organ not merely to spite its face, but to make good to some 
extent its own past neglect of Public Opinion. Consider any big 
strike we may, we find that ultimate succesB or failure has been 
the outcome of action neither by masters nor by men ; but rather 
the direct result of an aroused public feeling on the matter in 
dispute. When a body of strikers is in a position to make it 
clear to the public that their lot needs amelioration the strike 
succeeds, the amelioration follows. To consider this matter justly 
attention for the time lieing should be confined to occurrences 
in any one industry whore we can point to strikes which have 
succeeded and to strikes which have failed. Where the strikers 
were in a position to make public real grievances, those griev- 
ances have been redressed. Where the ventilated grievances 
have been trivial or imaginary, such redress has not followed. 
In dealing with this and kindred subjects one is always placed 
in a curh)us difficulty ; arguments based upon generalisations are 
apt to be bnished aside, while the selection of instances has its 
own peculiar danger, for the charge of having made invidious 
selection, or sopliisticated choice, may be incurred. Obviously, a 
complete list of industries in which strikes have arisen cannot 
^ he dealt with. If for our iwsent purpose we consider dock 
labourers and their strikes it is because the industry is a big one, 
and there have been many strikes whidb, together with some of 
their details, will b^ remembered by persons who do not usually 
give attention to such matters. The dock strike of 1889 was 
embarked upon in the teeth of a very hostile Public Opinion. 
The public generally was at first concerned only with the inoon- 
venienoe inflicted, and likely to be inflicted, upon its mAny-headed 
self. For a period both masters and men were reaping nothing 
but loss in the matter. But facts leaked out. One enr two publiis 
spirited members of the professional class had seen for them- 
selves the barbarous method of "taking on " at the dock gates, 
and knew that even the threepence halfpenny or fourpenoe an 
hour which the fortunate coiild earn waa not entirely theirs, A 
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dignitary of tbe Boman Catholic CburoS^mpellcd the public to 
listen to some dceadfi^ detail culled from the Police Courts. 
Public Opiniou was isduenoed, forgot the inconvenience; and 
declared in favour of the strikers. Since then there have been 
several dock strikes, but none so definitely successful. That of 
1912 is noteivorthy in the present connection. Tbe wen had, 
of course, some ground for complaint, though their principal 
point (an hewest belief among one section that certain authori- 
ties were making determined effort to smash the men’s unions) 
had its root in misunderstanding. But the men were guilty of 
definite and indefensible breaches of agreement, and further 
made the grave mistake of attempting to call out tbe workers at 
all the ports about our coast. On balance, Public Opinion was 
heavily against them ; as a (*onseqiieuee their defeat was severe. 
They returned to work unconditionally, having lost not merely 
trade union tiiiids, hut also the right of choosing where tlie 
“taking on" should be done. Moreover, the Lightermen's 
Charter was gone. 

Now*, changing the field of observation as completely ns 
(KMsible. <vinsider an entirely different industry, its strike in war 
time and its strike since the war. 'Uhe Police strike of 1918 was 
remarkably successful, the men liad a gtxKl case to submit to 
Public Opinion. Their strike in 1919 was just as (completely a 
failure, because they had no can*, and, as a natural result, the 
general opinion was entirely against them, liefore quite leaving 
this aspect of LalKiiir's one grave error, it cannot be too strongly 
insisteil that the great tribunal whicli is so determinedly neglected 
is really most honourable in its dealings with strikers. Incon- 
venience or loss thrust u{)on the pnldic* by the action of strikers 
does not bias the matured \»f)inion of that tribunal. Hence the 
great im[iurtancc of sc^eing tliat the strikers* cast* is made I'lear. 
If the essential thing fijr Luboiir is the (*orrect informing of the 
public, the qiie*^tion naturally ariM*H, Is th(» strike the only means 
of fon*ing home such iiiforiiiution? If it is not the only nieaiis, 
is it the ht*st? We know on ex(*ellent authority that it is not 
neccNsary to burn down the iioiise in onler that |K)rk may l>e 
roasted. 

IV. The statement that Jialsiiir'K hick of rest, is greater than 
that of any other section of the coiiimunity is not generally 
liclieved. This tiiilielier is based u|x>n ignorance of working- 
class conditions. In pre war days iiitiny men who wrere gener- 
ally deemed well |)aid w’erc litcmlly unable to provide more than 
twofience a day for the foral of each of their children, where the 
children numbered four. Ignorance of this and idmilar facta, 
due to Lalxmr's one great error, conipela men to toil at other or 
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subadUiy iodustrieft when they ere ix>]iQ]ar]y supiioeed to be at 
leisure. It is constantly saserted in tip Public Press that the 
kprofessiona] man who continues to B'ork (taking no account of 
^time) till tlie business in hand is completed works longer than 
the labourer. Ijahour should make all possible effort to enlighten 
the public on the truth of this matter. Our Reviews not infre- 
quently contain articles^ usually the work of well-intentioned 
ladies, in which the struggles of working-class mothers are 
dwelt ujion. Such articles Mkv not one word of the extra hours 
which the man puts in on a plot or at some laborious *woik 
throughout the much greater |sirt of his spare time! A week's 
holiday f(*r the working man is a thing unknown. For his very 
Bank Holidays he loses pay. The “eight-hour day" would be 
more accurately described as the nine-hour day; while to the 
forty-seven hour week another twelve Ykiuth should generally be 
added for travelling, rjulxiiir contimicH to overlook the necessity 
of making these facts public. 

V. Ijalujiir makes no g<MMl of its Parliamentary |)ower. 
Parliainentarx repivsentation proved itK'lf absolutely useless to 
the working clash's in pre-war days. The Ijulionr Parly came 
into being in HlOTi, thus ]ia\iiig eight clear jears before the wrar 
wherein to accomplish Muiiething of real benefit to Labour. At 
its inception its main ol»je<*ts were gcnenilly Kupixised to l>o but 
two in niiiiiher, the increasing of n^al w'oges and the shortening 
of w 4 irking hours. It did neither of these things. Throughout 
the war few ‘matters of home interest were much more noticeable 


than Labour's marked falling away fn>m its accredited leaders. 
The crities of Labour were particularly Be\ere in this connec- 
tion; while at the (iencral Kk>ctioii j)f 1918 perhaps no feature 
was more salient than the hick of supfiort given to candidates who 
avowed that they stissl definiteh in the Labour interest. Since 
the lieginniiig of 1019 we know that Trade Unions have not 
merel\ disclosed the ud\isahilit\ of withdrawing their members 
from I'arliainent. but have actiiully arranged to ciri'uiiiseribe the 
activities of those leaders. Sla(*k rc|>respntation unci misrepre- 
M>ntation have engendereil bitterness. All this trouble and waste 
of op|x)rtunity has been due to tlie working iiiun's under-i*stiinate 
of the value of Public Opinuui. The (Yinditions wdilch have thus 
grow'n up are (dearly unjust to the men. They understand this 
fact, but do not realise the uk* it would be to them were they 
to explain the |x)sitioiu to the public. Tlie whole tnith of the 
matter is simply that Imhour leaders are generally lost to Labonr 
w'lieii they attain a certain cmineiH*e. Particnlorly is this the 
(*aHe when th«* workman's representative is returned to Pariia- 
inent. Every elector in the couDtrv* knows that a Member fre- 
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qiiently retuns liu mi Utag he has ceased to lepment his 
oonstitiiettts, but it is only electors of the mrking daas who ^ 
understand how frequency and for how long seats may' be held 
while the occupants an acting in qppoaition to the beet interests 
of their constituents. Here, then, is more Labour trouble, more 
real injustice to Labour, largely due to Labour's own fralt, the 
consiatent neglect of Public Opinion. This, like all other matters 
mentioned here, is really one of national importance, for no real 
injury can be done either to or by Labour which does not militate 
heavily against the nation’s prosperity. 

VI. To assert that Labour is a condition apart may seem no 
more than the reiteration of an obvious truth, which has no 
more than superficial importance to the condition of either Labour 
or of the community at large. Yet the intangible barriers which 
have been erected, and which in other cases have grown up, are 
ever present to make a real "getting together" ini|)ORhible. Take 
one example : under the Wbitie}' scheme we liave had mixed 
oanferenoes, and we shall have more such aHseinbloges. Masters 
and men are to meet and discuns matters with a view to the 
avoidauce of friction. It is ho|)ed that thus a great deal of 
trouble may be iiitqied in the bud. Now there is no new' principle 
involved here. The novelty lies only in that the setting up of 
machinery for such meetings is compulsory for botli uiasierH and 
men, and, further, in that decisionM must he in many casos more 
promptly acted u|Km than might funuerly have been the case. 

But no such symposia will tend to break down Lalwur's aloofness. 

On the contrary, the iKisition of iiiihapfy ifX>iaiion will in many 
cases be accentuated. It is a fact long since recognised by 
w’orking men that when their delegates attend any such meetings 
with the masters the bulk of the men run one very well-known 
risk. On aBsembUng at the round table a few courteous words 
addressed by a tactful master to the most determined of Tjaboiir's 
representatives will go far toward reducing the strength of 
Labour's position at that table. Whenever masters and men 
meet, the men are very heavily handicapped by the feeling that 
they must pick and choose their w'ords, while ibe masters are in 
DO Bueh difficulty. 

In considering all such meetings there is nothing to he gained 
by a wilful closing of the eyes to dominant facts. The interosts 
of the parties are not identical, though they have certain common , 
interests. The position comes to this ; buyers of Labour meet 
sellers of Tjabour at conferences where the vendors are in a 
curiously difficult position owing to their isolation. There is no 
one present who recdly understands both sides of any question 
which may arise, no one able, as it were, to extend a hand to 
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each party in the dieonaaion eren before it hae beocone m diepnte. 
Admittedly it is sot poeeible to find men eingly, much leee in 
•uflicieDt number, to act aa thoroughly' equipped mediatora. 
Many a inaater’a eon haa “been through the afaopa,” but can 
never be accepted even for a moment aa one who underatanda 
working men. Thia ia aimply becauee he baa never been com- 
pelled to live on a workman’a pay, working exactly aa they work, 
living exactly aa they live. It ia peculiariy neoeaaary to live with 
the working claaaea if one wjehea to understand them, because 
of that very aloofness now linger oonaideration. No really useful 
information can be “acquired” by the accqyted methods. The 
“making of iuquiiiea” invariably ends in the perpetration d 
some absurdity. Before the war the present writer pointed out 
that if a body of competent arbitratara was aincerdy defdred, 
steps must be taken for the training and accrediting of sudi 
a body.' The auggostion then put fonirard was to the effect that 
hiiitalile men should undergo a two or three years’ course of 
training, actual]} living on their pa} throughout the entire course. 
It was then urged tliat “the mere fact that such a body, however 
small, was uiakmg the boenfiee, undergoing the necessary 
training, would do much for LalHior.” The crying need for male 
district visitors has been hinted at above. The idea does not 
seem quite so alisiird, nor is its fulfilment utterly impossible, 
when considered in conjunction with this scheme which was first 
put upon iiafier in 1913. 

in the small matters of daily routine Labour’s aloofness is 
very plainly shown. For inatance, the man who loses one minute 
must pay for at least fifteen, this though his time is valued at 
the lowest possible rate, while men who are much more highly 
paid may lose half-hours daily and never be called upon to pay 
for minutes. Moreover, the ivorknian who occasionally loses a 
inmuto is soon looked u]x»i as a bad character. One finds, too, 
that the honesty of working men is often called into question 
for no better reason than that they are working men. 

Workmen are often aocuhed of travelling in public conveyances 
while in a condition of quite unnecessary dirt. It is now pretty 
generally admitted that the man has a right to washing accom- 
modation at the works. Bui there for all practical purposes ttie 
matter ends, because, while there is always a rule against stoiqnng 
work before the appointed time, there is usually another against 
remaining on the premises after that time. Such illogical injus- 
tioe is reserved for Ijsbour. Labour is a race apart. The men 

(1) Hevifw, A|irU, 1915, “Btrilue from tho WorkniMi't Point of 

Vifiw,” p. 5(n. Tho dnU tot givni ■ a tm to foggoii mor of wbieh tho osploim- 
tioii will bo hmnd on p. 505 Wd. 
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are doomed to remam in this unhappy position till they work 
out their own salvation ^^ret by i^prociating the power of Public 
Opinion, next by inalcing itVieir business to check those of their 
own numher who tliink it in some way grand to defy or disgust 
that opinion, and, finally, by seeing to it that the public geni- 
ally is furnished with accurate infoniiation oonceming matters 
liertaining to Ijabour. In short, Labour must, for its own sake, 
overcome its one great error. 

Labour's aloofness from the rest of the community is clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that it is Labour, and Labour alone, 
which is compelled to be constantly on guanl against the incur- 
sbns of competitors who would undersell it. Nothing akin to 
hoealled free Labour is ever likely to attempt practice in the 
medical or legal prr>fcBsions, while the shopkeeper who seeks to 
undersell his rivals not infrequently finds that maniifacturerB 
withhold supplies. Yet Labour's efforts tc» maintain a reasonable 
standard wage are still deemed iiiiquitoiih by a large Het*tiun of 
the public whose information lonceming thest* matters is incom- 
plete — Capital is not aiixkuis that the coiiimiiiiity at huge should 
understand them, while Tjalknir tails t<» realise the iin|x>rtance 
of making such knowledge the pnqierty of the public. The war 
was to do wonderful things for fialxuir: hut in the mirniiier of 
19V.1 we find the Capitalist Press giving free advert is«»iiieut to 
ail association wh<ihe uvow'cd nhjei't it is to undermine Trade 
rmonism.^ The term "Free Labour” is in itself an absurdity, 
and w'as probably introduced by someone writing on behalf of 
Capital. 

Kven so brief a reference to the verj’ wide subject of Ijaboiir's 
aksifness would he iricoiiiplete witliout definite reference to one 
ns|iect of the niatter which* differs from all others in that, though 
it is of |iaraiii<iuiit importance, neither authority nor Lalnnir 
ics'ogiiisi's it, while, strangely enough, the public long since, and 
quite unaidtsi, fonned its own pist ojiinion. The education offered 
to. or thrust iiix}n, the children o[ the working classes is a com- 
plete absurdity. The three H’s are woefully neglected, while 
great effort is being made to erect ah imposing siifierstnicture 
ii|Kin foundations which are lad there. KdiK*ation Acts 'deal with 
anything and everything save education. Btrife rages around the 
" Psychology of the Child Mind,” and valuable 8|Nice in our 
journals is cK-ciipied by interminable wniiiglea as to the motive 
which induces u child to crawl upstairs. Ibautifiil avenues are 
constructed wliu*h end clearly enough at the gates of universities, 
hut which, unfortunately, seem to have no real entrances save for 

(1) r,7n0e, Autswt 30(h, 1910. **To SiifirKirt Ftrf> f^liour.'* 
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the very few who oonl^ imdonbtedly ftooomplish the whole die- 
tance without elaborate aid at the wronn end. Here let Tjabonr 
learn ftom the public, let it listen to an experience beyond its 
own and be content with the knowledge that patience is needed. 
The highest and best education can never be given to children 
whose parents have not found sensible reading one of their chief 
recreations. The condition is unfortunate, hut by no possibility 
can it be altered in a single generation. The whole-hearted sup- 
port of the public has long been waiting to help Labour to help 
its children and its children’s children here. Labour need but 
take the initial step by insisting that really sound elementarv 
education shall be given to each child, then, naturally, as day 
follows night, will come the well-marked road from elementary 
school to university, with its entrance as naefnl as its exit. The 
educational ex))erts must either be replaced or compelled to admit 
that there is no royal road to learning, even though it can be 
conclusively proved that a child picks the paper off the wall 
because its remote ancestors were monkeys. One need not insist 
upon the gross injustice which has been done for so many years, 
is still being done, by the withholding of elementary education 
from working-class children. The public understands: and signs 
are not wanting that the working clasaes will not for much longer 
consent to educational arrangements which involve the sacrifice 
of the many for the problematical advancement of the few, 
together with the aggrandisement of pedagogues and pundits. 

Tf it he tme that Labour has undervalued the power of Public 
Opinion, what is to be done? 

First, let a check he put upon the noisy few whose one idea 
of asserting their independence is hnse^ upon the notion that any 
objectionable behaviour in a public place is good for their class, 
rolled ive Labour is not satisfied with the right to expectorate 
and blaspheme in public. The senrible majority understands how 
to deal with blacklegs ; let them now take this much simpler but 
equally important matter in hand ao that the public may be left 
in no doubt as to the real mannerliness of working men and 
women. 

Tiet organised Labour see to it that when a dispute is in pro- 
gress the public at large shall be given a full account of Tiabonr’s 
side of all questions involved, so that Public Opinion may bo based 
upon the simple facts rather than being as at present misled 
by Capitalist statemenls or disgusted by agitators’ exaggerated 
views. Finally, let working men see to it that there shall he 
no camouflage about the education given to their children. 

Labour’s only error lies in its complete neglect of Public 
Opinion That great power has won many a victory for Labour 
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m tbe puMn qMto of Ltbow't ingnthade. poUio it 
Mg«r to believo Hiot eoljtotive Laboor ia oteu in vmj loue of 
tbew<»d. Let tbe few im^unaiblM who otrive to prevent this, 
and wbo would have all mates jndged by thmeelves, be 
brought to see reason. Let tiie Capitidist Press be oompdled to 
aoootd Labour as mneb justice as it already gives the Oapitalist ; 
and, as the nerteaary preliminary to teal eduoation, let the de- 
ments be insisted upon. On this last point at least PubSc 
Opinkm is waiting to heip Tdbour to help itsdf. 

A SmuD Labotibbr. 



HAZUTT AND "BLACKWOOD’S.” 

I. 


Wbkm Toni Ifoon aant Bazlitt his Fudg^^ Family, and found 
soon afterwards that the gift had not suffioed to secure high 
jnraiso for "Lalla liookh ” in the Lecinret on the Englith Poeti, 
he thonght, being a poet and not a critic, that he had just cause 
for complaint. “At the tiuie he sent me that very delightful 
and spirited publication,” says Baalitt, “my little bark was seen 
‘ hulling on the flood ' in a kind of dubious twilight, and it was 
not known whether 1 might not i«ove a vessel of gallant trim. Mr. 
Blackwood liad not then -directed his llriib Street battery against 
me.” The early history of Hlaekwood'e Magazine is inclined to 
be noturions, but the manner and degree in which it affected 
IlaaKtt among English writers is not so generally known, and 
it may be of interest to trace the story here in rather fuller detail 
titan Mr, Whibk'y |)(‘rmitted himself the oUier day, and from a 
somewhat different angle.* 

In telling the story of the magadne as it affected Haalitt, it 
wilt in some degree be necessary to tell the story of the magaaine 
08 it affected others Iteudes himself. .\nd one starts with that 
celebrated seventh numlier, for October, 1617, in which the 
strange triumvirate of publisher and ipthors let themselves loose 
upon what was, on the whole, a jmdly astonished world. Wilson, 
we know, on tte evidence of Lockhart, to have been "afflicted 
with much despondency as p hterory man, having never hem 
able in anything to apply his mind so as to iwodnce satisfaction 
to his own judgment ” ; Iiockhart, also, we know, thanks to Mr. 
Andrew Lang ; and upon the character of Mr. Blackwood, as a 
shrewd and ambitious publisher, there is sufficient illumination 
to be found in the ]iages of Mrs. Olipliant. But the mystery of 
the triple pnsonal% and its works remains and will remain. 

The article on Coleridge with which the number opened, 
amasing as it is and differing so subtly in style and motive from 
the worst ihat Haslitt ever found to say against him, is merdy 
the discharge of one of those, "thousand sore plaoes ” dating frimi 
Wilson’s "earlier yean” in the Lakes which Lockhart notes, 

(l)lB HaMtt •. mathwooi’B Mzgziiiit. is OzOmoDiPt MagoUiit te 
IhptaDbn, ISU. 
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and nfed not detain ua. It leadR m to nothing, alaR, save Ip 
RiibHeqiient equally eiirHiH praiMea, and to (*oleridge being pleased 
to write for the magazine for the dake of the twenty guineas 
a sheet. But the next article is different : it is “On the (\xrkney 
School of Poetry, No. 1,'* and with it we are fairly launched 
upon our course of quotation,: — 

'* All tlw great poets of our cuunti 7 l«e read] have been men of aoiiu* rank 
in society , and there is no \u1garit> in an,\ of their writings; but Mr. Hunt 
cannot utter a dedieatico, or even a note, without betraying the ikthbithth 
of loa birth and low habita. He is the kii*al of a Ooekne,v poet. . , . 

'* Mr. Hunt is not disqualified b> Ins ignoranee and vulgarity ahim* for 
being the founder of a iespfH*tabIe mh.*! in poi*ti,\. He laltours iimler the 
burden of a sm more deadly than either nf tli«‘s«\ The two gieat elenn nts i f 
all dignified pootiw, religious feeling and patriotic feeling. )ia\e ni» plais* in 
his Mind. . . . The p<w*tr> of Mr. Hunt is siudi a*, might ht> expiH’tf d fiH>m 
the personal eharaeter and habits cd its aiithi^r. . . .Ills poetr\ is that of a 
roan whohaa kept eompany with kept>miRtresst»s, Hi talks indelieatelv like 
a tea-aippiug millinti girl. dSuinc exeubi for him theie might ha\e hieii had 
he been hurried awaji b\ imaginatitm or passion. Hut with him indeeenr^ is 
a disease, and he speaks unclean things from pt^rfeet inanition Tiie ver\ 
concubine of so impure a wretch as I^igh Hunt would be to be* pitied [riV); but, 
alaa! fur the wife of such a husband!. , . How such p pr^igale enatuit 
as Mr. Hunt can pndend to tie an admin^r of Mr. Wotdsworth is to us a 
tiling altogether inexplicable. 

** ^e founder of the Coekney school would fain claim pottical kindnd with 
I^iid Bsron and Tliomas Moore. Such a conmKrtion would Im> as unsuitalde 
fur them as for 'William Wordsworth. Tht da>s of Mi. Moori *s follits are 
king since over; and, as he is a tlioisAigh genthmiaii, lie must necessarily 
entertain the gn*atest contempt for such an underbred person as Mr. 1<i*igh 
Hunt. But Jjoid How must thehaughts spirit of 1.ara and Harold 

eontemn the sulMltem smaking of our modem tufUhuntrr. The insult wliieh 
he offered to lifiid Bsron in the dedication of Bimtfii'-in which he. a paltry 
Coeknes newspaper scribbler, had the assiinUM'c to aildriss fine «if the most 
nfibly boro o{ English patricians, and one of Ui* first geniuses whom tin 
world ever pruducerl, as ' My dear B,sron * — altliough it iiia> havn hien fur- 
gottin and despised bv the illustri<ius person wlwan it most nearh euneerned. 
excited a feeling of utter loathing and disgust in the public mind, which will 
alwass be remembered wlicnev«*r the name of Ix-igh Hunt is numtioDid. . . 

** The shallow and Impotent pretensioos, teiu^ts and attempts <if this man, 
and tlie success uitli which hts influence seems to lie extending itsell amriig 
a pretty numerous, tliough certainly a very paltry and pitiful, set of readcis, 
have for the last two or three sears been CfAsidered by ii4 with the most 
sickening aversion. The virv culpable manik*r in which Ids chief poem was 
reviewed in the Edinburgh Kin ftp fwo btdieve it is no s>N*ret, at his own 
impatient and feverish requiwt, by hia partner in the Round Table; was matter 
of eoneem to more readem than ouraelves. The masterly j*fu whirli inflirtisl 
Aiieh signal eliaatisement rni the early lieentiruisnesa of Moore should not have 
been Idle on that oecaairm. Mr, Jeffrey doM ill when he didegates his impi^r- 
• tant functions Into such hands as those of Mr. Haalltt. It was chiefly in 
eonsi*queDee of that gentleman's allosring Mr. led;^! Hunt bi pass unpunished 
through a seme of slaughter which hia execution might so highly have graced 
that we came to the revdiition of laying lx*fnre our readers a aeries of eaaays 
on the Cockney Mhod— of which here ievfBlnates the flrit.*' 
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I'liiB article was sigiied **Z/’ and the writer who showed such 
tender solicitude for Mrs. Hunt was Lqikhart. 

Jjeigh Hunt took notice of it. He wrote to JeflErey : “1 trouble 
you with this, to say, that since my last I have been made 
acquainted with thb atrocious nonsense written about me in 
Blackwood'a Magame, and that nothing can be falser than what 
is said respecting my having asked and {wstered Mr. Hazlitt 
to write an article upon my ]3oem in the Edinburgh Hevietp. L 
never breathed a syllable to him on the subject, as anybody who 
knows me would say for me at once, for 1 am reckoned, if any- 
thing, somewhat over-fastidious and fantastic on such matters.'* 
And, through his brother, John Hunt, he made representation to 
the London agent tor the magazine (not yet Murray) that the 
article was objeetionable, and demanded the name of the writer. 
>rr. Hlaekwooil. in reply — 'Mike an astute publisher," as Mrs. 
<)li|)liant Ha>h, like the astute publisher he was, as we sliould 
prefer to put it worked oil his celebrated trick of disclaiming 
n's|)onsiI)iiity fur the ncthms of his Editor, and asserted that 
tile artifde in question was "sent fnmi Ijondon by a writer of 
great ability.” In the iiieuntime we have Wilson writing from 
the Lakes, whither he and liockhart had repaired after riirfr 
fashion : "You should consult Craiistoun or some other first-rate 
man about Hunt. No doubt that is actionable." 

Hunt did not take action, hut inserted a notice in the Examiner 
ifistend. Whercujxm ^Ir. / found his courage again, although 
courage this lime of tlie seeond degree. "Mr. Blackwood's 
Editr)r has thought pro|M*r,” we read, "to soften some of my 
expresMons in the Second Edition of his Magazine, so as to pre- 
vent the |iossihility of the iiiis<'<uistriiction into which it appears 
you [Hunt] ha\e fallen. 1 suspect, hwever, that in truth you 
are the onl\ ficrson who has mistaken niy meaning, and that 
it would l>c a diflicult thing for any disinterested individual to 
cMUjpreliend in wbnt way you have committed such a blunder. 
When J ehargrd you with deprfired nwrality, ohzcenity, and 
indeenicy, / spoke not of Leigh Hunt as a man. I deny the 
fact, I have no reason to doubt that your private character is 
respectable ; but 1 judged of yon from your works, and 1 main- 
tain that they are little calculated to Bupi»ort sucli a conclurion. 
] am willing to confess to you that there are few absurdities of 
which 1 do not believe a most affected and tasteless rhymester 
to be callable, even though his morals should have no share in 
the base qaalities of his intellect." 'fhe italics are onrs, and, 
if we turn back to what he had said, may well denote admiration. 

Having now observed, from a suitable vantage point, the 
opening salvo of Mr. Blackwood'a battery, vre need not fbllow 
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furtber for ito own oiko tho oMpoiim of this Z's mond and 
reiigiooB acroploi in to tho posin “Kimini** ^ The betteiy 
was eboat to ohengo tergot, eltbom^ not before (if Hunt oan 
be earioudy taken) ifeo earlieirt nctiin was believed up and down 
the country by Bladcwood's innocent readers to have been 
guilty of the crime of incest in his own person. And one gun-^ 
if we may so express oursehres— was still to be kept on him. 


n. 


The earliest mention of Haslitt*s name in Mr. Blackwood's 
pages, as we have seen, a-as as the reviewer in the Edinburgh 
of Hunt's unfortunate poem. He was, as a matter of some 
certainty, only part-reviewer of that poem, Jdfrey having found 
it as impossible as he frequently did wholly to delegate those iin- 
fiortant functions of which we found Hunt’s stern oentor speaking. 
But that is by the way. We must noa* notice another chaiac- 
teristic of the early B/ockirood’s— the quite unusual facility with 
which its young men blew hoi and (*o]d. Just as Coleridge was 
at firsts insulted (the real motive for that attack, Blr. Lang says, 
being ‘'too childish" — or too discreditable — "to be n*vealed”» 
and afterwards bepraised, so Wordsworth was at first bepraihefi 
and afterwards insulted. It is nu surprise to us, therefore, to 
find Mr. Blackwood’s eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth numbers 

(1) 1 rfftlly cMinoi IfKve the subjert, however, without iwpnfduring the 
bnghtert Sower in Z*f booquH for the n.<*nth of Mey, 1818. It occure in 
'* l^ter from Z to Leigh Hunt, King of the Cockneys,’* and is as follows t— 
*' Them IS not n jnsn or a woman around us, who venerates the memory of a 
rsspeUable anceaiiy, or the intc'rests «»f a yet uiipoUuted progeoy, that wiU wit 
rejoioe to see your poison neutralised by tbe wholesome chemistry of Z There 
is not a sii^Je mother of a seduced daughter, f#r a tingle father of a profligate 
son, or a siiqila repentant victim of eophistxcal vice, that does not lavish the 
foolsst of execrations on your devoted hs^. Even in those seeiies of wiekedneai, 
whers alone, unhappy man, your verses find willing readers, there occur many 
. moments of languor and rimoisu, wherein tlie daughfcen of degradation themselves 
toss from their hends, with angry loathing, the obscene trsiloroos pages 
ol ytmr Xtmini. In those who have sinned from weakness or levity the spark* 
of original conscience is not always totally extingtiiahed. To your breast alone, 
mid to thoae of others like yoo, the deliberate, and penaiva, and aenlimental 
aposUsB of profligacy, tbsrs eomss no visiting of purity, no drop of lepenlaDee. 
Xour souls are so hardened, that the harlot deity, who it wonhipped if othite 
with their aensee alone, claime anl nweivei ftom you the pieetratiou and elavery 
A intallect. Alas ! that where pity is so much the predomiiiaiit feeling, I ahonld 
be forced, by the atobboniiiiae of the offender, to army myself in the axtemals 
of seventy. Coiifsas only thet yoo have done wioiig--4Balie a dean bmaei of 
pardon of your Qod wad of your country for the iniquities of your 
poilnted mnse, and the last lo add eat pang to the secret tbrohhiM of n eoslrite 
epifit ehall he Z.” l/iekhart ought to have floiabsd up ea a great Juty-movi^ 
oomiNlf poiaibiy l*wd Chaaodlor, sad not mmdy editor of the <iu«r<eff y ffeWsw. 
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diVDtmg nMq^eefebl iMeiitioii, at Mr. WhiUe^ points out, to the 
Leeturer on the EngUth Poet§ then beiig detiveied in London. 
Our tnrprite is, if poesible, lessened when we fememher that the 
rsports were written by Patmore, the father of the poet and a 
young man of many among them being at this time that 
of London theatrical oorrespondent, under tl^ signature A. Z., 
to the newly^established magaaine. He has left ns, as a matter 
of fact, an account of the transaction (in My Fritndi and 
Acquaintanca) 

" ICy raoeptkm wu not ?ery invitiiig; and it alnick me at ooee (wliai had 
not oeourrod to me before) that in aiding faoilitiea lor eritioiBing William 
Haditt in bktekwoad'9 Uagiume I had taken a step open to the auapieion of 
either mischief or myetieoatkin, or both. Huwerer, I aoon satisfied him that 
my object and design were anything but unfriendly. To be whet he celled 
* puffed ' in so unlooked-for a quarter was efidently deemed a godsend; it pat 
him in excellent humour eooocdin^y; and the * Lake Pbete ' being mention^, 
end finding me somefthing of a novice in such matters (and moreover an ex- 
cellent libtoner), we talked for a couple of hours, wiU^t Intermission, on 
those ' personal themes ' which he evidently * loved best,* and with which, in 
tlda instance, he mixed up that spice of maUee which was never, or rar^, 
absent from his discourse about his qufmdam friends, Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and Southey.. 

" This first lengthened interview of mine with Haahtt ended by his promis- 
ing to lt*t me have the MS. of his lectures tu do what I pleased uith, and wo 
parted on a bett(*r footing than we had mot.** 

Thin arrangement, while it may have suited Mr. Blackwood 
(who might quite conceivably be going to handle the Scottish 
end of the printed Lvciurcs, as ho afterwards handled the TMe 
Talk), did not for long suit somebody else. As a matter of fact, 
tlio very number which contained Patmore's second report was 
prefaced by the followang verse among its “Notices: done into 
Metre by an Ingenious Friend” • 

** Of pimpled Haalitt'a coxcomb iectuna writing, 

Our frirnd with moderate pleaaure we peruse. 

A.Z., when Kean's or 81iakoapearQ*8 praise inditing. 

Seems to have caught the flame of either 'a muse.'* 

“Why fuinpled, Mr. Blackwxxxl, why pimpled?” Hazlitt was, 
as a matter of fact, anticipated in that natural inquiry, for the 
einbarraesed l^atinore, realising j)erhap8 the bittemess of the odd- 
job man who serves unlikely luasters, had been reduced to the 
expedient of adding at iihc end of tlio third and last of his 
|f^ res^tfui summaries a note to aide :-“By the bye, what can our 
I Editor’s facetious friend mean by ’pimpled Hazlitt'? If he 
If knows that gentleman's person, he cannot intend the epithet to 
apply to that ; and how ’pimpled ’ may be interpreted with 
reference to mind, we are not able to divine.” ^ 

(1) Byna was. In bit Jounial under dale Januaiy fiBth, UU, wu find him 
writing of hia hrotliv vafoniar and futuru fdlow-iiriier in thu Merul I 
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We move forward a oouple of months (passmg on the my the 
tremendous effort agui^ Hunt whose chief beauty we have eon- ' 
signed to a footnote), and find the number for Juxm, 1818, 
enlivened by the same pleasing inoonsequenoe- While the body 
of the magazine contains a serious article on Jeffrey and Haalitt 
— ^*'He and Mr. Jeffrey being at present the two most eminent 
qwculators on literary topics, one is naturally led to compere 
their merits *’•— the front of it celebrates “Hunt and Hazlitt, 
Haydon, Webb and Keats” in an imaginary forgathering at 
Hampstead, a place that for some reason which has never been 
explained seemed m> ineffably ridiculous to Edinburgh. Another 
month, and the two voices are becoming appreciably one. The 
late “most eminent speculator on literary topics” is now £)lain 
Bill Hazhtt, “that foundered artist.” It is still Hunt, and not 
Hazlitt, who is being ^dressed; but the address direct is 
promised. “Por the present we have nothing more to add. 
Leigh Hunt is delivered into our hands to do with him as we 
will. Our e}e shall be U£X)n him, and unlesb he amend his ways, 
[siV] to wither and to blast him. The pages of the Edinhurgh 
Review, we are confident, are henceforth shut against him. One 
wicked Cockney will not again l>e £)ermittcd to praise another in 
that journal, which, up to the moment when incest and adultery 
were defended in its pages bad, ho\Vever ojx^nly at war with 
religion, kept at least upon decent terms with the cause of 
morality. It was indeed a fatal day for Mr. Jeffrey w'hen he 
degraded both himself and his original coadjutors by taking into 
pay such an unprincipled blunderer as Hazlitt. He la not a 
coadjutor, ho is an arc*omplice. The day is ])erhui>8 not fur 
distant when the Charlatan shall stripjied to the naked skin 
and made to swallow his*bwn \ile prescriptions. He and Leigh 
Hunt are arcades amlio” etc. We can hciir the bewildered 
reader asking, What is all this about? The answer is that it is 
aliout nothing in jiarticular. There wa*H somebody wIki “knew 

have been reading Frederick Sdilfigel (bmtlirr to the nthei of tlie name) till noe. 
and J ran make out nothing Ife evidently 6howa a great poaer of worda, but 
there u nothing to be taken bold of He ia like Uaalitt, in English, who 
fnmpUt^-m red and white corruptkm luiug up (in little imitation of mountaina 
upon maps), but containing nothing, and/ diecha^iiig nothing, except their own 
humonn.** Unch was the unrivalled power of Mr. Bladcwo^'a young meo in 
diawminatiDg broadcast their happy critical impreMioni. 

(1) It need hardly be stated in such a connection that the review in question 4 
did nothing whatever beyond acoqpting the poem as a harmleas metriGal venion 
of the Paolo and Franreaca stoiy— as it has not occurred to any penon to 
do aiqrthing elm ever since Whoever wrote moat of it, Haalitt or Jeffrey, It is 
a good discriminating piece of criticism. **We see no sort of beauty in such 
absurd unusual phrases as * a clipsome waist,* ‘ a scattary light,' or ' flings 
of sunshine,' aud a hundred otliers in the same taste," is a fair example of the 
rcservatioiu with which the poem was praised. 
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ioin«(hiiig,V and he mteoded to make um of it, that was all. 
His friend Z was employing bis foremse powers, tmemidoyed 
otherwise, unfortunately, in working the jury into a snitable 
eonditkm to receive the disdbsaze. 

JIT. 

Wilson did not know Haslitt. His period of residenoe at the 
liskes, as a young man of fortune and poetical ambitionB (a 
fortune a hich he had now lost, and poetical ambitions which he 
had not realised), did not begin until four years after Haslitt 
liaid his last visit there. This visit, in 1608, when Haslitt was 
in his twenty-fifth year and was painting p^raits, ended in a 
breach with Wordsworth which was never healed. Partly, it 
was a matter of incompatible sympathies ; partly, of an amatory 
scrape into which Haslitt undoubtedly got, and which Words- 
aorth resented. We have only Wordsworth's side of the story, 
and vre know that this was treasured and, under the influence of 
|)ohtical feeling, was given to at least two persons twelve years 
after the event — to Lamb after Hazlitt’s review of “The Excur- 
sion,” and to Crabb Robinson in Waterloo year. We cannot have 
much doubt that, under stress of similar emotiona, it was given 
to others, and to John Wilson among the number. Hence Bill 
the Painter ; hence “ that foundered artist ” ; hence these terrible 
forewarnings of the wrath to come. 

When Mr. Blackwood’s young wen were on “a good thing,” 
they did not beat nlioui the bush about it. By an extraordinary 
stroke of good fortune the same month in which Hazlitt was to 
receive his “terrible scraping ” (Mr. Blackwood's phr^) brought 
rxjckhart, through the accident of«a country-house meeting, 
home exclusive information regarding the base origin and former 
employment of Keath. Hir Sidney C'olvin has told the story in 
his Life, It is to this circumstance we owe the fact that Keats 
and TTazlitt were flayed together, and Mr. Blackwood had his 
bumper number. 

», Tlw aevenfeenth number of Blai*kwood*a Magazine^ for August, 
1818,^ has -so often been turned to for the sake of its fourth article 
on the “Cockney School,” on that “still smaller poet,** Mr. 
Keats, that we need not let that article detain us here. We turn 
over a few pages and come to “Hazlitt cross-queBiioned “ : — 

“ Ms. SonoR,— In the oouns of your pnotloa sa a critical sportsman, you 
have already had tiie merit of discovering, winging and bagging lomo new 
kin^ of game. Upon one of these, your additions to the sp^re of amuse- 
ment, 1 beg leave heartily to oongratulate you. 1 mean that wild, Uaok-bill 
HaaUtt. 

“ 'Sou do not, I perceive, know what a paltry creature this is, otherwise 

VOXi. CM. N.8. Z 
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yoa would either have eaid more or leie about him then you h^ve done. . . . 
He is a mere quack, Ur. E^tor, and a mere bookmaker; one of the sort that 
lounge in third-rate bookshops, and write thiidrate books.** 

Then ioilowi presented itith a tremendous appearance oi for- 
midabihty, eight queries, of which this is the second : — 

'* Is it, or is it not, true that 30U owe all your ideas about i»oetiy or cnti- 
vism to gross misoonceptions of ^e meaning of his [Mr. Wordsworth's] con- 
vetsation; and that jou owed your nerbonal safety, perhi^s ouhtonoe, to the 
humane end firm interference of that \irtuoua man, who rescued you fmm 
the hands of an indignant peasantry whose ideas of puni> jou, a ccKkik.% 
visitor, had dared to outrage? *' 

Others ji the queries are as ioilou s : — 

In an es8a> of jours on the ' Ignorance of the Learned,' do not jou lou- 
gratulate yourself, end the rest of your Cockney crew, on nc\cr ha\iiig received 
any education? 

** Do not jou, who caiinot repeat the Greek alphabet, nsj, who kiio\i not of 
how many letters it ib funned, pretend to gi\e an npiuion c*f the literur\ 
character of Professor Porson? 

** Do you know what is English, or what ib not English, anj more than 
you know that Latin is not Greek? 

“ Did you not insinuate, m an essi^ on (bhaktspoart lu the Axcimirifi, 
that Desdemona was a lewd woman, and after that date in publish a tKH.k on 
Shakespeare? 

** Do jxiu know the Latin for a goost^? " 

Ihe letter ooncfedcs ; “As Mxm as Mr Hazlitt anhucis these 
eight simple questions, other eight oi a more complex nature, 
and uorded more gra\el}, await his attention,** and it comes 
horn “An Old Friend with a New Face,” whose residence is at 
“Greenwich.” 'The interest oi what, it it were not for Keats, 
might be teimed Mr I 3 lackw(xxl*b Hazlitt number, is completed 
by two other articles. The first is on Khakeb]>earo*H Sonnets, and 
IS by way of being a notice of Hazlitt *s Charactrn of Shake- 
speara's Plays. “To him,” we read, “truth and falsehood sue 
indx/lerent. He cannot write one syllable on any siibjoct, iuiIcsh 
he has an opinion before him, and then he very magnanimously 
and intellectually contradicts that opinion. He stands with Lis 
back turned on the whole writing world, and need not therefore 
be surprised to get an occasional kick or two.” The other is on 
the Works ^ of Charleh Ijunib. **Mr. Jjunib is, we know, 
a man of virtue, and, we dejubt not, a man of religion. . . . 
Once, and once only, he alludes to Hunt, in some very 
beautiful verses, addressed to the child of that iiersou when in 
prison with his unhappy lather; but to ‘ pimpled Hazlitt,* not- 
withstanding his ‘coxcomb lectures’ 0x1 Poetry and Shake- 
speare, he does not condescend to say one Hylliible. Mr. Lamb's 
Parnassus is not in the kingdom of Cockaigne.” 
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HazJitt may or may not have been Boiprised at his kick or 
two; but what is certain is that his ‘tiOld Il!nend*’ was never 
heard of again with his promised further questions. Far things 
had been happening, and were about to happen. 


IV. 

Murray had taken over a share m the magazine. On the 
blowmg over at the Hunt aflair, he had written to Blackwood : 
“1 cannot congratulate you on your victory. ... 1 will venture 
my existence that you are injuring your character m the opuuon 
oi eveiy one whose good opmion is worth having. 1 cannot per- 
cei\u your object m Jiteially running amuck at every one; and 
1 would not undergo your teehngs tor any worldly advantage.” 
After the August number he now writes — in the course of an 
eleven-page letter, says Dr. Smiles, **all to the same efiect” — 
“1 have delaye<l wilting tor no other icason than that I was 
desirous ot gutlieiiug Irom all quarters the opinion respecting 
(lur inagcizine, and you will believe how great my regret is at 
iindiug the clamour against its iieiboiiahty almost umversal. . , . 
My han<ls aie withered b} it I cannot oflei the work without 
cncountciiiig the diead ol lepioachfiil lelusal; and as to obtaui- 
ing contributions iioin men ot chnructei. 1 might as soon ask 
them to let me stab tboni in their backs ” He requests that some 
change shall be made, or that bis name shall be removed from 
the title-page. And tins, it must be remeiubeied, was from the 
publisher of the Quarti riy. 

In tlic meantime Hazlitt had done two things (in addition to 
preiiarmg his lectures on the KngUv|i Comic \Vi iters i . he bad 
instituted proceedings loi libel, and he hud written that reply to 
his crossHjuestiouer's (juestioiis winch ('unstable (who was a 
timid editor) did not print, and which Mr. Wlubley quoted from 
in Ins article the other day 

f)ti Seplembei 'ilst Keats v\iites ”1 supjiohe you will have 
heard that Hazlitt has on foot a jmwcculiou against Blackwood? 
I dined with him a few days sinee at llessey's-^there was not a 
w'urd said about it, though I understand he is extremely vexed.” 
Hazlitt, as we know from the Constable Memoirs, had already 
secured Jeffrey to net as his counsel. The souicv ot our informa- 
tion becomes once more the Miirray-Blackwrcxxl ooircBpondence. 

Mr. Blackwood began by bluffing ' ** 1 Hup|K)8e this fellow 
merely means to make a little bluster, and try if he can pick np 
a little money. There is not lung whatever actionable in the 
yiaper. . . The article on Hazlitt which will ooininence next 
numlier will be a most powerful one, and this busiuess will not 
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deprive it of any of its edge/’ At the Baine time : “I perleetly 
agree with you in ali ydH aay about personality in exprenion. I 
have always been doing as much in this way as I can, and to-day 
L communicated to my friends what you say on the subject/’ 
A few days later: ‘*Mr. Wplson] has called just now, and I 
have the happiness of enclosing you u most admirable letter 
which they have written this morning, and which, in fact, leaves 
me nothing almost to say/* 

The admirable letter from Wilson and Lockhart (printed at 
length in Mm. Oliphant's book) cannot be here altogether passed 
over, 'fhey express much regret to Mr. Murray, they are willing 
to take his opinion on the matter as decisive, they admit *'ihat 
something out of the common order has been done, and that 
something of an outcry does exist,** and are <mly inclined to 
question whether that outcry has not been exaggerated. 

" With respect to Heilitt there i** no dvubL that >our observath us aie just. 
There is « sreming ferocity in the tone that mu^t di*>gnsi man^ , and on reflec- 
tion disgusts us. With those to a-hnm Hazlitt is an utter stranger* such 
an article must hare seemed execrable. Tr> tho^e «*ho know the truth of the 
worst things •thot can be said of faun, the principal fault of the article will 
appear to he isiufincd to Us manner and expressions. 

" On this pait of the subject allow me to remark tliat. witli the exception of 
this latt article Hazhtt. the articles on the (\K'kDf\\ ichool are httle if at 
all more s»*vero than those in the Quarftrly Rertr tp, and that they gave more 
offence to the obj(Tt« of their seserity <»nlv on aceounf ti their superior 
keenness*— «bove all, that happy namo which xou and all the reviews arc 
non borrow ixnx. tlie ('o(kn*\v ScIvhjI. Hazlitt and Hunt ronccixid that they 
could oni*>b an infant worl^, and knew that tlie> W(.re powerless against tho 

(1) That this is exsct1.x whnt Hazlitt was to both of tlieni we ran my with 
■oiUtt certainty. There u nut the smallrst siii;.;istion that Wilson had ever met 
him. And as to Lr>ckhart, we 'iiaxe Mr Aiidiew Iziiic's Hialenieiit that it b 
** conspicuously apparciit " lh.'t he knew ^’iKthin;; of heiKh Htini. nothing of 
Uasiitt." Mr. Laing goei to far ffor a ffer/toman) as to siiegest that if Ixukhart 
had been lucky enough to liavc been a l^mduiior, he Wf»ulal ** very probably have 
been in the eet of Keats, Rice, Re>no)ds, his own friend Uleig, Bailey, and the 
rdst. Up mi^ht even have been found inditing eonncis to Leigh Hunt, and 
supping with Lunh, ITaydoii, and Haslitt.'* 

is) Haahtt himself found another name for it In giving an account of the 
conionporary state of the English TreiM to a resident of Paris (see A'o/rs e/ a 
Jourwy) he was disp(«ii*d to fufitraht **Uie malice, the lying, the hypocrii^, the 
aieek adulation, the mesiiness, equivoratifJii, and skulkiiig (*oncrafanent of a 
Quarterly Reviewer*' with "the reckless blackguardism of Mr. Blackwood." 

(3) Mr. Whibley apijean to endorse ihb siaiement, in a passage of hb article 
that 1 think b srfnii.what ambiguous "They miopted the ftahinn |nf coniro* 
veraial obiisr]," he writes "from Ihclr opponents, trmi in Sf// defrner. They 
were determined nob to leave all the advantagee U* the other side When the 
magosine was some five years old, and W btfn aemffed wUA off the wluhUiiy 
of JHadicid rhttoncuau, the Editor explained- he did not apologbo for->Us 
policy in a preface " Againat the phrases T have Halidsed ought to be set the 
facta, I think, that the Knomintr did not mention iHaeJtioood’$ Mapasins nolil 
the attack on Ilunt, and then only in fJie most formal manner (in ito issues for 
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Vb«NiaM afi2^ M dlA poor ibris boMart pUal*. Give 
yowoM BO iinft 0 iinfltii ^ionA fUt. howovor, ■« if Hio aottoii is brouglii ot all, 
it will be bvoo^ bere. I0iii do not ooodeieedi for • imoment to tbiide of 
giving Hulitfe eiilier anewer or eeithilafltioB of any kind. Let him fret on; in 
we bo will do nofliiiig. . . . 

** Henoefovward notbing reprehenelble ehall appear." 

Mr. Blackwood and his young men were not yet, however, out 
of the wood. Mr. Murray'^ view of tlieir activities was not 
peculiar to Iicmdon. Wo have been unable, in this survey, to 
spare attention to what may be termed their activities on the 
home front, from the Chaldee Manuscript’* onwards; but their 
nature and inveteracy will be sufficiently indicated when we say 
that one reason — possibly the sole reason — ^why Hazlitt was 
selected for attack was that he was contributing at this time some 
of the best of his essays to Constable's Edinburgh Magazine, the 
magazine to which Mr. Blackwood’s ejec*ted editors (who made 
room for Wilson and T-iockhart' had gone over. That, at any 
rate, was the opinion of the author of the independent pamphlet 
which made its a|)pearance in Rdinhurgh in (>ctoher, under the 
title of Hypocrisy Unveiled, and Calumny Detected: in a Eeview 
of Blackwood* 8 Magazine, "All the venom ^hich these malicious 
creatures could generate or collei't," he says, "has been spitefully 
thrown upon Mr. Jeffrey, Mr. Playfair, Mr. Brougham, Mr. 
Hazlitt. Mr. Napier, Mr. Murray [afterwards Tiord Murray], 
and others who have been guilty of writing for the Edinburgh 
Tieview, the Encyclop*cdia Britanniea, or the Edinburgh Maga~ 
•zine" 

" Thp libollcr of Iffr. Hazlitt Bv<tw« Inmvlf to bo an old friend wiib a 
rMw face which coiiainly, nhataver foatum it ina.\ havo at nno time 

displayed, rzbibits now only ilioqe of a doeii«n. VCe pretond nut to know 
what Mr. Hazlitt is av a man. but wi* know that thi^ Tilifier of Mr. Haditt 
raimot bo a fcood tAP. Thp fact^ wbipb bp invidiou<>1y reralls and piib1l«>br'(. 
whothor tniB or not, are fai*tH wbioh hr must have comp to the knowlpdgo of 
under clrcunuitanpps that pithpr im|io<ipd secrecy or implied tru^t and con- 
ffdenre. The office of pnMs-qucaiioner was here* cntitoly gratuitous and 
uneallcd for. . . . 

" The attack on Mr. Haslitt comes with « wor^p grace from these persons, 
inasmuch as they praised him warmly In the outset, liokling him up as the 
fM poetical eritic ot the day, and afterwards devoting an article to a parallel 
between him and Mr. JefErey; hut the semi cl all is, that Mr. Hazlitt fur- 
nished several very ablo artiolee to the Beats or Bdinhurffh Mapesine— artieles 
which display more orl^nal thiidung than all that has yet appeared in Black- 
wood's work. . . . Hazlitt is zn ahcmilnatioa In their sifi^t because he is 
rielBg into oonaequence." 


Movember 0th, 1817, and AprU 18th, 1818) ; and that the London MoffOiime, 
being a thiee yean ymmger publioation thm Waekwood*o, laid its fini word 
against them, and an^ its seoand word about tb«n, in its deventh number for 
Movamber, 1880. 
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A pair of cliolleugeB to mortal combat were promptly delivered, 
through his publisher, ^ the author of this pamphlet— which 
wan just what he wanteS for an appendix to his further editions ; 
so that in future, with the ribmes of John Wilson and John 
Gibson Lockhart duly set out there, the Veiled Editorship of 
Blael(toood*n Magazine was not quite the mystery it had been. 

HaBlitt*B action, in which he claimed jC2,000, waa settled out 
of court in December— for what sum we do not know. Mr. 
Blackwood save “the expenses and a trifle to Haalitt himself 
privately ” Bouthey expressed to Murray, Dr. Smiles says, the 
belief that Hazlitt would not run the risk of having him snb- 
ptenaed upon the trial. How'ever this may have been, the effect 
of Hazhtt's action in the matter is to be clearly read in some 
agitated correspondence and in the pages of the magazine itself. 
“The Late Hot Weather” and “Is the Edinburgh Revieit a 
Beligious and Patriotic Work?” are Mr. Blackwood's most 
dangerous matter for several months to come. 


V. 

It is indeed a sort of epilogue that remains to he written. No 
]iromincnt mention of Hazlitt name is made again in Binrk- 
icood'i until March, 18*22, when he was in Edinburgh for his 
divorce, a circumstance which to a certain modified extent let 
loose again the tongue of the Professor of Moral Philosophy. Do 
not let it be thought, however, that Mr. Blackfiood's battery 
was as silent towards others as it was towards Inm. The gunners 
soon crept back to their guns, and Mr Murray severed his con- 
nection with the Magazine, deciding that Mr. Blackwood's young 
men were incorrigible. Abd they wvre shortly joined by a new 
recniit. Writing to Maginn in September, 1820, Mr. Blackwood 
says ; “rhristopher says it is quite astonishing how yon enter so 
completely into the very spirit and essence, of Maga.” Tt waa 
Maginn who wrote to Mr. Blackwood on the death of Keats, 
“We are unlucky in our butt*”; but who on reviewing Adanaut 
said, “the canoniser is worthy of the saint,” and printed a parody 
entitled Elegy on my Tom Cat, Maginn, we are told, was “con- 
tinually suggesting renewed attacks upon Hazlitt”; hut even 
throughout the duel with the London Magazhie, jending in Feb- 
ruary, 1821, in the death of its editor, John Scott, his hand w*as 
restrained. Tt was not until the publication of Liber /fmom that 
Mr. Blackwood really plucked up courage again, and that Hazlitt 
took a new lease of life in his pages in the person of Pygmalion. 
The quips henceforward are few and somewhat far between (for 
he promptly renewed his threat of proceedings), but they lack 
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nothing of the old qnhl^ when we light on them. Once he is 
“branded on the forehead with the name of blockhead”; more 
than once the editor of the Netr MowMy Magazine is oskeA 
“why Pygmalion is not kicked out of the concern ” ; while some- 
one in a Nociee (perhaps the poor Shepherd) is told that he has 
“the face of a satyr . . . absolutely getting like Hazlitt’s.” In 
March, 182B, Wilson, reviewing l 4 eigh Hunt’s Byron, takes 
occasion to inform Hazlitt that he is “excommunicated from all 
decent society.” But Hazlitt by this time was in Paris, collect- 
ing materials for his lAfe of Napoleon, and able to take, when 
he remembered hun. n view of Mr. Blackwood and all his works 
which on the whole was philosophic. “Suppose an individual,” 
he writes in On Pnhlie Opinion, “of w'hom it has been repeatedly 
asserted that he has warts on his nose, were to enter the reading- 
room aforesaid in the Rue de la Paix — is there a single red-faced 
conntrv sr|uire who would not he surprised at not ftnding this 
part of the story true— would not persuade himself five minutes 
after that he could not have been seen correctly, or that some 
art hsd been used to (*on<*ea1 the defect, or would he led to doubt, 
from this instance, Mr Blackwood's geneial candour and 
veracity^ On the contrary, the gentleman would he obliged to 
dihhelieve his senses rather than give Mr. Blackwood the lie, who 
i** rend and believed by the whole world. He would have a host 
of witnesscM against him : there is not a reader of Blackwood 
who would not swear to the fact. Seeing is believing, it is said. 
T.Mng IS believing, say T ” 


F. P. Howr 



QUEENSLAND AND THE AUSTBALIAN LABOUR 
MOVEMENT. 


At the dose of the w«r Queensland was oonspidxmMxnongBt the 
Australian States for two reasons, first as being the scene of 
certain notorious acts and utterances of a disloyal type; and 
secondly as being the scat of the only Labour Oovemment then 
in power in Australia. The two facts are probably not uncon- 
nected. The fact that a Labour Oovemment holds office would 
naturally give to the less desirable elements in the Labour move- 
ment a certain sense of security in making themselves articulate. 

Of the character and extent of the disloyalty it is difficult to 
speak with any exactiu^ss The word has lieen ap|»liod with con- 
siderable looseness to cover a wide rang^ of iittornnces and actions 
of very varying degrees of cul|mhil)ty» and it would l>e a task 
beyond the scope of the present article to attempt to analyse and 
dassify this complex of un|)opti]ar s)iee(*h and action. It is not 
possible to do more than offer anything but the most general 
comments upon the observable facts. 

These undoubtedly included a conaiderable amount of genuine 
and indisputable disloyalty, t.e., of tendenci<‘R in speech and action 
which were definitely prejudicial to the Ktate and required rigomus 
suppression in the public interest. Whether such disloyalty was 
more widespread in Qiieenslaml than in tlie other States, or only 
more articulate, it L iinfiOHsible to say. lint it can lie said with 
certainty that there was a not inconsiderable section of the 
population which was not interested in the sficcessful prosecution 
of the war, and not averbc to saying and doing things which 
would hinder it. To what causes can this he attributed? 

The easiest and most temjiting explanation of all such pheno- 
mena is to suppose the existence of propaganda carried on in the 
enemy interest and financed by enemy money. But, though the 
existence of such a conspiracy has more than once been hinted 
at, it has certainly not been proven. Another very attractive 
hypotbesiB is suggested by the nationality tables in the Common- 
wealth Tear Book, from which it appears that Queensland shares 
with one other State the distinction of having the largest immi- 
grant non-British European population. This discovery might 
be hailed as a more than sufficient explanation of the phenomenon 
we are seeking to explain were it not for the further discovery that 
the State with which it shares this distinction is Western Aus- 
tralie, which has a great reputation for loyalty and voted ** Yes ** 
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by • cleu majority ^ ^ Cooflcripliaii Beferendom. It is a fact 
t^t QueenriaDd, partieulariy in its no|^ern partSi contains a 
'* foreign ** element of a most undeurable type ; it is also true 
that Qoe^sland oontams a large number of disaffected Irish, and 
that the influence of these is increased by that of a certain number 
of Australians of Irish descent and anti*£nglirii sympathies. 
There are also to be found in Queensland, as in e^ery other 
country, those mysterious individuals who are affected by the bias 
of anti-patriotism, and who are incapable of believing anything 
but the worst of their own country, or anything but Ube best of 
the countries with which it is in conflict. The influence of this 
bias is constantly to be detected in the Labom Press. 

Under normal circumstances and in a normal community these 
facts would not by themselves be suiBcient to account for the 
disloyalty we are now investigating. But neither circumstances 
nor community are normal in Queenriand just now, and it is the 
abnormality (k both which M^ms to constitute at once the ex- 
planation and the menace of tlie fdtuation we are seeking to 
explain. > 

Briefly it is the case that claHH-consciouKness and the class-war 
have been ]>reached with greater vinhle success in Queensland 
than in any other |Hirt of Australia. Queensland has a doily 
newspaper run in the haliour interest, and the fxilicy of that news- 
})a])er is frankly and explicitly to foster chiss-conscioiisneRB and 
to foment the class-war. Queensland is also the only State 
having a Ijalxiur (lovernincnt, and the appeal of such a Govem- 
meiit is directly to class-comk^iotisnesg ; it ofTers itself as the cham- 
pion of the fwople against the class which, on the class-war theory, 
is its hereditary foe ; iiiucli of its legislation is inspired more by 
motives of revenge for |)ast injustice than from any dispassionate 
survey of the facts oT the present. The result of this is to extend 
and exacerbate <dnHs-fi*eling, and incidentally to provoke the 
phenomena of disloyalty which wo have now under investigation. 
The class-conscious worker sees everything in terms of the olass- 
war. To him the employing and property-owning dasses are his 
natural and inevitable foes. The antagonism between his dass 
and theirB is analogous, let us say, to the antagonism between 
France and Germany, but deeper and more fundamental. The 
employing class has robbed him, so he is taught and so he believes, 
of something that rightly belongs to him, the full {Hroduet of his 
labour, and there cannot be, and there ought not to be, social 
peace until that injustice has been put right. The parallel is per- 
haps worth pursuing as helping to envisage the situation as the 
daMhConseious see it. Just as Germany was able to rob France 
because she happened^to possess the things essential to victory. 

YOti. OVl. 11.8. X* 
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n-T^A the greatsr in Mgifi£^ thetu, bo the CBpitBliBt htts bo £m won 
clasB^war beoBiise oontrols tbo Iftod Bind ibo cihcr dibbub of 
prodoGtion, and bo haB always the last word in any straggle 
between employer and employed. As Germany attempted to 
aeoure peaceful and stable goremment in the HeksbBlaud by a mix- 
tore of cajolery and force, so the capitaUst dass has attempted to 
becure aoc^ peace by a amilar mixture of conceBsions and force. 
It attempts to cajole the workers by means of oonoBBaions and 
improved conditions which it is willing to grant so long as they 
are not such as to interfere with its permanent economic domi- 
nance ; and in the last resort it can always quell the workers by 
force ; whtm the police or the military are called in to settle an 
mdastrial turmoil they are always called in on the ade of the 
masters, never on that of the men. Moreover, just as Germany 
employed in her own interest an elaborate system of espionage, so 
it is believed that the capitalist olass has its secret agents and 
agencies. It is significant that in (dueensland the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association has definitely fallen under the suspicion of 
the Lfsbour Press as representing an attempt to ’’pull wool over 
the eyes '* of the workers, and has been denounced by a visiting 
Labour lecturer as an organised attem|jt to capture the workers in 
the inteicbts of capitah^stic impenaUsm. The workers are taught 
to fear the Greekh, even, perhaiw mobt of all, vrhen they bring 
gifts. 

Such 18 the world as seen through clasb-coiiscioub eyes, and it 
is easy to perceive the influence of such a \isiou ii|x>n the iiidus- 
triahst's attitude towards the war. Why should he, he argued to 
himself, take any interest m the war? It was started, so he 
believed, by the capitahsts presumably in their own interest 1 th 
continuance was being urged by Labour’s *hereditary foes, the 
wuge-i>aymg clasM^h and the Church. Profiteers were making hiig<» 
fortunes out of it. What was tliere in it for the worker? It ih 
true that the daily Press spoke of great moral and (lolitical issue** 
at stake, and of the enoriuoiis disaster which a German \iciorv 
would represent ; but everybody knew that the daily i^ess was in 
enemy, t.e., capitalist control. The idea of President Wilson 
and his like making ’*tbe world safe for democracy** was con- 
tinually being held up m the Queensland Labour Press as one of 
the best imaginable jokes. The class-conscious ludustrialist saw no 
reason why he should take a hand in the war, and every reason 
why he should not. And every effort to convince him to the con- 
trary was foredoomed to failure because it proceeded from enemy 
sources and was inspired by enemy motives. 

Such, it is suggested, is the explanation of the disloyalty in 
Queensland during the war. To what extent and in what direc- 
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tions does it Btill constitute a menace? In order to answer that 
question it will be necessary to examine^he orgaDisations of the 
Ijabour movement in Queensland, and the elements of conflict 
within it. 

The issue being fought out in tho Australian Ijabour movement, 
and notably in the Queensland Labour movement, is tho world- 
wide issue between the political and the industrial sections — 
between those who think that bocial salvation and economic justice 
can be won by political action, by capturing the State in the 
interests oi the workers, and those, who, believing the 'State to be 
an incurably bourgeois institution, look to " direct action '* and 
to the suppression of tbe State by industrial organisation ; between 
those who believe it possible for the workers to control tbe State, 
and those who are convinceil that the State, so long as it exists, 
must always control the workers. The political section directs its 
efforts to putting and Ktip|K)rtiiig Labour (roveninienis in power. 
The industrial MHdion tends to class Labour Governments trith all 
other Goveniments in the same category ot condemnation. The 
industrial \iew of |)olitioul action may be illustrated by some 
quotations fioin a jMipei calleil *So/i<hin/y, the official organ of 
the liidiistnul Labour Party, publl^luHl in Sydney and circulating 
faiih uidel> in <,)iieeiisl,ind. In its issue of tVtober 19th, 1018, 
occur the following passages 

ImlKiur Ouvenimmls have unfortunately obtained the reins of gotom- 
innrit in Australia at tiinej with dioastrous effects on the workers. Imxne- 
diatily Lalxmr descends so low as to allow memben of its class to oecui»,Y 
tho beuelios in the capitalist's Govomment, immediately the fighting spirit of 
Ijabour vanishes, and Uie individuality of the workers is sunken in tfieir 
parliamentHr.v lepre^exitative, ulio lias never yet douu anything bentfieial for 
the w<irkers he claims to represent. The hi^r> of Lalniur Go\ommentb in 
Australia is a histufj reeking with h,\iKxrrisy, betrayals and pers^^cutions. 

■ • • • 

And in amdlicr column oi the buiiie issue we read : — 

"Parliament is punl> a capitalistic institution— a pn^uct of capitalistic 
M)elet^ — ahicli must mould and administer capitalist law and authority. 
Parliament is not a five instituti<in. Within tho holloa* of their liands the 
financial magnates of the a'urld hfild parliaments and h^gislatures, Iley 
dictate constitutioiiH and statuUs, and Go^irnments must do their bidding. 
We look for the result of 25 years of Labour polities in Australia, and caught 
but intrigue, corruption and disgrace is to be found as the result." 

'Phih iwuie is bmiining iiicreaBingly clear in Queennland. On 
the one hand there ia the induatrial section of the Labour move- 
ment, reprcM'iitcd by tbe craft unionn w-ith their focus at the 
Tradea Hall, and with the luduHtrial riuincil (composed of repre- 
seiitatives oi the unions affiliated with the Trades Hall) as their 

X* 2 
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organ of eBproaaion. On tlm oHmt hand, there ia the Auatraiian 
Workers' Union, whiel^ ao fa; has stood lor politioal aotion, and 
ia probably the moat influential alngle factor operating in the 
Labour intereA at eleotionB. It should alao be mentioned that 
the Trades Hall aectum own and control the Daily Siedndard newa- 
papeor, and the A.W.U. section own and control the Worker. 

' The study of tho interaction of these two sectiouB in the Labour 
movement neoesaitateB a description of the political organiaation 
of the labour Party. In every electorate in Queensland there.ia 
a Worlma' Political Organisation (W.P.O.), which moat usually 
baa many lesaer branches. The branches send delegatea to the 
Central Council in proportion to their membership, and the 
Central Council controls the election for the particular electorate. 
In addition to this each W.P.O. sends one delegate (elected) to 
the triennial Labour Convention, which is held some time before 
a general election. The Convention also oontains delegates from 
a certain number of unions. These latter constitute the indus- 
trialist section. ** The chief business of the Convention ia to 
appoint a Central Political Executive (C.P.E.) chosen from 
amongst members of Convention. The real business of the 
C.P.E. ia to control an election or matters affecting the electorate. 
It tends, like most similar bodies, to regard itself as permanently 
constituted, and consequently is often engaged in an attempt to 
dominate the Caucus, t.e., the Labour members of Parliament. 
The C.P.E. recently declared, for example, that the Caucus must 
not make appointments to the Legislative Council without its 
Gonaent. This attempt to dominate the politician is probably 
industrialist in origin, as is certainly also a rule iwssed by the 3916 
Convention that politicians, sitting menihors, must never be in a 
majority on the C.P.E. tlpon the whole the |x>liticianB and the 
W.P.O.s still have a majority ujion the C.P.E., but the indus- 
triedists are very active and have other ways of frightening the 
politicianB. 

There are certain aspects of the political organisation of which 
it is im])ortant to take note. Membership of the W.P.O.s is open 
to anyone who is prepared to vote Labour, whether a member of 
a union or not. A prominent Jjabonr leader once said disgustedly 
to a friend of the writer that many of the members of the 
W.P.O.s are not true Labourites at all, but only humani- 
tarians. This is probably still very largely triie. The existence 
of a large humanitarian, and not specially clasB-oonscions, element 
within the Labour Party is made apparent at times by cleavage 
over some national questkm, such as the split over Conscription 
which took .Mr. John Adainron, a former Ijabour Minister, and 
his followers out of the party. The W.P.O. takes women as 
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membArs; it also takes the small employer, the tman who emjdpys 
no one bnt works for himself, and^ oo.^ ^ 

The W.P.O. eonstaatly oooupiesiiaelf with the orgaoisation of 
dances^ eachie parties, socials,'* pieiiios and the like. It does 
this primary to nise fonds locally for local needs, hat it has the 
effect of bringing all Xjaboar sapporters in constant relation to one 
another in amosement and discussion. PolitieianB industrial- 
ists always appear at these functions and make themselves agree- 
able. In the country districts the W.P.O. attracts many people 
thus. More important still, it gets hold of tlie young people, and 
by simply assaming that they must vote Labour makes it very 
^^oult iot them to vote otherwise. 

As against all this the industrialist is definitely dissatisfied with 
his control of politios and the politician, and is using the W.P.O.a 
as a means of spreading his particular propagandismB. The in- 
dustrialist is endeavouring to turn the politician’s flank by con- 
verting the W.F.O.s to belief in the industrial domination of poli- 
ticians (and of everything else). It is this influence, which gives 
the industrial section its power and frightens the politician. 

The A.W.TT., which is by far the largest union, stands apart 
from all others hy reason of the fact that, until recently at any 
rate, it waa more political " than ** industrialist. " At one time 
it used to admit politicians to ita membership (they were classified 
as uunkilled labourers), which fdiows how strongly political it has 
been. On the other hand, the fact that it no longer admits poli- 
ticians shows that here, too, the ** industrial ” ferment has begun 
to work. The A.W.U. includes unskilled workers, all workers in 
country districts, miners, sugar workers, shearers and so on. The 
various sections have a largo measure of autonomy conceded to 
them, but the A.W.U. is over all. 4'he A.W.U. is not afiiliated 
with the Trades Hall. One reason for tKis is that the Trades 
Hall will not allou sectional lepresontation to the A.W.U. If it 
did the A.W.U, would have at least seventeen times the voting 
strength of the ordinary Trades Hall I'^nion and would capture 
the Trades Hall in the political ” interest. The A.W.U. mem- 
bers represent, as has already been said, a main part of the 
support of Labour politicians, and a large peri of the resistance 
to the " iudustrialiat ” movement. It would seem, however, that 
the industrialist notion is increasing its bold amongst members of 
the A.W.U. But it is still true to say that tlu> A.W.U. believes 
in politics and the politician. It dominates the W.P.O.B more 
than any other union, and is more difficult to handle owing to its 
varied and scattered membership. The A.W.U. is still socialistic 
and on the whole moderate. It has a good rccmitiDg record and 
is so far loyal. Not all its members sre immovably of one political 
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colour. Some of them voted Nationaliet at the laat Fadeial 
Election. c v 

The Tradea Hall group of iinionn ar^ the komcl and centre of 
the ** induatrialiet " inoveinont. Their influence in politioa is at 
present smull. The last appointments to tlic Ijegislative Council 
by the Caucus, for example, included A.W.U. inembers and 
rej[)re8entativeh of tlie W.P.O.b, but no “ industrialists." But 
none the less the most vigorous thing in the Labour movement at 
present is the active, Trades Hall, propagandist, " industriaiist " 
section. It is both clever and persistent. It is nou organising on 
“Industrialist ]’ro|»aganda Coniiiiittee ** «tbe nuteonie of the 
recent Labour Congress in Brisbane), and it sends representatives 
to all W.P.O. meetings. As a re-^ult, the W P.O.s are lieginning 
to develop class-oonsciousncs? ti» a more marked extent, and this 
new fact(N in Labour political organisation gives weight and im- 
portance to the opinions of revolutionary inembers who, a few 
years ago, would not have been listened to. Ttie politicians dis- 
like all this extremely, but they are disinclined for meetings with 
the " industrialists." An attempt was recently made in Brisbane 
to organise a debate between throe indu^^trialists and three mem- 
bers of Parliament. At the last moment the ixilitunans refused 
to appear, saying that there was no difference of opinion, wdiich, of 
course, was nonsense. The ‘ indnstnalists " do not risk an open 
breach, but they are making gieat efforts to capture the W.P.O.s. 

Such is the struggle* within the Ijaliour movement, and it is 
perhaps nut so easy a** mipht at first appear to say uh'at issue of 
it is to be desired in the intere^sts of Queensland and of Australia. 
As has been aaid, the miiuhers and general character of the union- 
ists composing the A.W.U. an* at present a safeguard against any 
general disloyalty in the sense which that word acquires in war- 
time. And from that point of view it ^ould seem obviously 
flebirable that the attempt of the extremists to " industrialise " 
the Labour movement should be frustrated. Bui there are 
reasons for doubting whether the A.W.U. and the views it repre- 
sents should remain the donnnant influence in the Lnlioiir move- 
ment. The A.W.U. stands for permanent social cleavage. It 
has practically no conception of the social character of induatry. 
The securing of shorter boiirh and higher wages aeems to repre- 
sent the limit of its political aspiration. Motives of revenge and 
the desire to make the eni|il(»ying Hass " squeal " bulk far too 
largely in its political outlook. The permanent domination of the 
Lafx>ur movement- by the A.W.U. typo of thought would mean 
the perpetuation of the class-war with all the evila which that war 
entaila. On the other hand, it is irt least debatable whether the 
capture of the Labour movement by the Industrialist extremists 
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woold not kdiMotl; s benefiouify clarifying effect 
Anatralian political Ufe. It nu(^ yem'io pcecipitate the dialpyri 
element in the movement, and to leave the test free to aeek 
another and a aaner comhination. There are thoae who think 
that thie is the iaaoe moat to be deairod in the intereat of priitical 
health. The “indnatrialiatR** are, of oonrae, dominate by a 
deeper and fiercer clasaeonaciouBneBa than that of the A.W.n. 
The practical ontcome of their teaching ia Bolahevum. The 
8UCCCR8 of their ])TO|)aganda aould mean aocial diamption and 
diaaater. But it may tie that only along this })etiloufi road can we 
travel to a better and aaner norld in the daya to come. 


W. 
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Thb deoiiiioii reached in the Bunimer of 1917 to undertake an offen- 
aive on a eonnderable acale against the Toric in Ftdeatine waa, 
from a political atandpoint, one of the nioat important deciawna of 
the war. ft may well prove to have been one of the uuiat montem 
tons atepa reoorded in the hutory of the Britiali EmiHre. For 
whatever the immediate eoin|iix»miM> may be, it cannot be final. 
The iaaiiea raised by the deliverance ol Palestine and Syria from 
Turkish rale, by the ojieiiing np of Me^ojxitamia with its iniinense 
economic poaaihihtiea, by the artificial resuscitation of Arab ideas 
of I tuimnatioii Irum Thtiuii'^'us to Ahvea an* fur too complex to be 
disposed of by a liandfnl of mandattwi and a discussion or two in 
Palis or Tjondon. The profoundest doptlib of racial and religious 
feeling have been stirred ; the moht leueiahle and austere of the 
traditions of the old world have l)e<*n dragged into the fiolitical 
arena. These are matters that eaiinot he lightly or ignorantly 
^mlled. By virtue of the fact tliat ae. to put it hluntly, did the 
job, wc have to realise that new and great resiKinsihilities Irnve 
bmxime ours in the Middle Hast, an area in which wc haw hitherto 
played but an inconsiderable jwrt. Ttntisli foreign jM)l!cy must of 
necessity be vitslly modifi<*d. For Egvjit u n<*w era o|)eiia. 

It is highly inipwibable that all this was realised by tlMise directly 
responsible for this fa^fol decision. Pn>-ocriipicd with inilitarv 
oonsidcrationa, which it is W our pivscnt task to discuss, they 
»nt mi (Jcneral Allenby to lake over the coiniiismi in Kgvot 
This be did on .Tune 28th, 1917 He had Imw instructed to look 
into the mtnation and “ to report on the conditions in w hicli offen- 
nye operations against the Turkish Army on the Palestine front 
might be undertaken." At that time the primaiyr object of our 
collecting and maintaining a eonnderable furoe in Kgyjit had been 
attained, mie Buez Canal, which it was essential to protect had 
been reached by the Turks in 1916, and. although no hurt was done 
to It, >t was t^by mode clear that despite the diflieiilties of 
transport and shortage of water in the desert, the enemy liad suffi- 
cient endnrance and energy to cross the Binai Peninsula. By the 
Bummer of 1917 all danger of this was over. The Canal whksb 
eariiw Lord Kitobener bad bitiogly (diserveil was rattier defending 

"" ■ T? protected by a chain of strong and well 

oonatrncted defeqpes from Port Said to Suez. The enemy bad 
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been driyen oat ct the Sinai Ptoingiila aa tbe result of the steady 
advance of our troops during the dutuiut and winter of 1916; an 
advance which had been punctuated by varions successful encoun- 
ters such as that of Bomani in August, and had been badced up, 
and indeed rendered posdhle^ by the laying down of a military 
railway and pipe jme eastwards from Kantara on the Canal, 
Thus, in our turn, we surmounted the difficulties of transport and 
water supply inseparable from desert operations. El Aiidi and 
Rafa, relatively important places, had fallen at the tail end of 
the year. Penetrating a little way into Palestine, General Murray, 
then Commander-in-Chief, had launched attacks against Gaza in 
the spring of 1917. These had proved nnsnooessful. Had General 
Murray driven the enemy out of Gaza at that time it is doubtful 
what further movement he would have considered feasible. He 
was certainly not in possesiiion of resources sufficient to enable him 
to undertake x^rolonged or extensive operations in Palestine. It 
could, however, be said, when General Allenby arrived, that Egypt 
and the Canal had been made safe. 

That was a great deal to be able to say. Many thought at that 
time, and doubtless many think still, that, given the increasing 
prossure in other theatres of the war and the impossibility of esti- 
mating future requirements there of men and material, we dionld 
have remained satisfied that in Egypt enough had been done and 
have stood on the defensive on tbe Palestine frontier for the rest 
of the war. This would have been a monotonons but not a diffi- 
cult or expensive business. Oiir posLtions extending from the 
coast before Gaza inland to Beersheba conld have been strength- 
ened. Had the natural desire to avenge earlier disastm bera 
allowed to prevail, or strategical considerations rendered it advis- 
able, Gaza could have been taken and our permanent positions 
established on the higher ground which the Turks had been able 
in the first instance to choose. With a commander of the marked 
skill and abundant energy of General Allenby this could have been 
accomplished without difficulty. Tt was for some time considered 
possible that the Germans might order and oontribnte to a really 
im portant offensive on the Pdestine front. A strong defensive 
line, such as General Allenby would have known well how to 
oontrive, could have met such an offensive without flinching. The 
desert railway from the Canal, a masterpieoe of plucky and 
vesomooful effort, woe working admirably, and together with the 
system of supply could be counted upon to cope with any emer- 
gency. The probability was, too, that the Turk would have 

acoopted not without relief a defonrive policy on our pa^^ Pto- 
portloiiitely he had etpended Ws resources at G^ipoli very much 
inore heavily than ourselves. For him, prematurely exhausted, a 
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campaign in Palciitine, amid the turmoil of a groat war, waa liy 
no moans an easy thingito oq\iip and liundlo. Paloatino waa a 
long way from his principal aoun*ea of supply, iho Baghdad Rail- 
way was unfinished, Arabia was in n^volt. For us, on the tdhor 
hand. AloTandria, our large and by then nell-et|uipped Middle 
Eastern military- base, wnh within easy roach. Port Said wan a 
still more accessible auxiliary to it. and ro^mrees of many kinds, 
foo<l, foiage, animals, clothing could Ix^ brought safely to Suez 
from Africa, Australia, New Zt^alaud, India, daiian, or even the 
Ignited States. The Turk had, like onrselve**. .1 inilitniy railway 
system leading to his Palestine line, hut it was t^xtremely ram- 
shackle and short of rolling ht<x*k. Whilst we could comma iid 
adequate supplies of coal, the enemy wa** largely de|x*ndeut for 
fuel on local su])plies of wood. As he ruthlessly cut down the olive 
trees of the Palestinian, the Turk saw' his future resources steadily 
decreasing while the popular hatred of him grew. Even with our 
pnerons and prompt organisatitm of supply we found a campaign 
in Palestine sufficiently arduous. T<i the Turkish soldier, badly fed 
and clothed, unpaid, tyrannised over by mcdicKTe and incredibly 
selfish Herman bullies, the hard.^thip was infinitely greater. 

MorMver, it may with good reason be urged, the adopt inn %»f n 
defensive policy would have worked out greatly to the ad\antnge 
of Egypt itself. Wlien 111 March of this year the \iolent spirits 
of the El Azhar Fnivcrsity in Pairo and the “ F'gvjrt for th** 
Egyptians *’ party sent out their emissaries thronghrmt the length 
and breadth of Egypt in an endeavour to induce tin* " fellahin 
for the first time in Egyptian history to revolt against British rule, 
the argument they successfully used was that much local injustice 
had been done in connectipn with recniiting for the Egyptian 
Tjabonr Corps and with the purrhase of camels. Tlien* was u 
good deal of trnth in this. Both oiieration^ had been extensive. 
By 1918 the Egyptian Ex|)editionary Faroe was working with n 
total of skilled and unskilled Egyptian perttonn^l which exec^eded 
185,000, and of these 100,000 belonged to the Egvptian Ijabonr 
CorpH. These men, the great majority of whom w'ore iieasants, 
were engaged bn six months' contracts, thus affording a total 
annual turnover of some 270.000 men, apart from replacement of 
casnalties. The number of camels in use may be said to have 
maintained an average of 80,000 over the period covered by Oeneral 
Allenby's campaigns. Both recruiting and purchase had to lie 
made practically compnlaory. The War had drawn out of the 
Egyptian Adminiatration many of its best and most energetic men. 
some for general, others for specialised service, and while the 
Army benefited greatly the efficiency of administration in Egypt 
was nndonbtedly impaired. Especially in the provinces, where 
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the recniitiiig of men and the purchase of camels was chiefly in 
pragresH, it became impossible to maintain the former standard of 
8up6rviHi<Hi. Loft largely to themselves; the mudirs ’* and other 
local authorities reverted gladly to hereditary habits of bullying, 
and coTTuption, and tlic unlucky fellah *’ sufTered accordingly. 
The agitators, far from disclosing the real cause of his sufferings, 
sought to convince him that the Englislrnisn, who before the 
establishment of the Protectorate had of necessity walked warily 
in Egypt, was now showing his hand, and was proving as unscrupu- 
lous a tyrant as ever Turk had been. Had the invasion of Syria 
and Palestine never taken place these heavy demands for labour 
and animals would not have arisen and the “fellahm,** most docile 
of mortals, would in all probability have remained quiet. Apart 
from the general intellectual restlessne&s inseparable amongst 
native races from prolonged wrarfare near at hand, other influences 
din^etly attributable to events in Palestine and Byria combined to 
increase discontent in Egypt. Had a defensive policy been 
adopted on the Palestine frontier the Egyptian disturbances of 
this spring would probably never have occurred It would be a 
bold man who could even now maintain that all danger of their 
n*petition is past. 

An advance into Palestine was decided u)M>n, and, given the 
(•onditions, no better man than General Allenhy could Imve been 
chosen lo carrj' it out. He had informed the. Army Council of 
his requirements in July, 1917. On October 27th he began the 
bombardment of Gaza. Beersheha was captured on October 81st. 
Ga/a fell on Novemer 7lli and Jaffa on November 16th. On Deoem- 
l>er 9th Jerusalem surrendered. For this brilliantly conceived and 
almost liowilderiiigly rapid canifiaign/leneral Allenby had a force 
of some 267,000 British and Indian troops. The following 
autumn a further move was made and the oTwrations undertaken 
w’hich, to use General Allenby ’s unassuming W'ords, '* resulted in 
the destruction of the enemy’s army, the liberation of Palestine 
and Byria and the occupation of Pamascus and Aleppo.*' The 
dates are significant. On Beptembei 19th, 1918, the advance 
began. Haifa fell on Beptember 28rd, Damascus on October let, 
Beirut on October 6th, Tripoli on October 13th, and Aleppo on 
October 26th. Aleppo is over 800 miles from our former front 
line. Meanw'hile the war itself was cver>»where collapsing. Tho 
Armistice with Bulgaria was signed on September 29th, that with 
Turkey on October 80th, that with Austria on November 4th, that 
with Germany on November 11th. At the Armistice with Turkey 
General Allenby’s forces comprised some 841,000 British and 
Indian troops, together with 138,000 Egyptians. The extent of 
the area t^us conquered, apart from its extraordinary variety of 
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race and natural oondiiioD, ia not peEbapi alwajra mliaed. 
Foribar advance was m^de m*Cilioia and towarda the Bopliimtaa 
valley. The oonaimction of the Baghdad Baalmy vaa vigonmaly 
taken in hand. By the jjreaent aummer the area under General 
AUenhy'a control may be roughly deactibed aa extending ftcm 
Eonia, in the heart of Ama Hinor, and the Baghdad Bailway, 
eaatwarda to the ai^r waters of the Enphratea, thus linking np 
with Mesopotamia, and aouthwarda through Syria and Palestine 
to Egypt and the frontier of the Soudan I Economically this 
immenae area may be moat simply considered as consiating of three 
parts — ^Egypt, Palestine and Syria. Bach will doubtless find its 
separate salvation, but, at any rate for many years to come, their 
economic and social development must be closely interwoven. . 

On June 16, 1918, in the railway station at Jerusalem the writer 
witnessed a scene which he considered historic. Sufficiently 
dilapidated on the surrender of the city in the previous December, 
the station was now cleanly and better order^. By its solitary 
platform stood a special train of the Egyptian State Bailwaya A 
group of eminent persanagea gathered to enter it. This w'as the 
first train in history to proceed direct from Jerusalem to Cairo. 
The military railway which had been constructed from Kantara on 
the Sues Canal acroas the Sinai Peninsula to supply the needs of 
the Egyptian Expeditionary Force* had crept forward into Palestine 
as our troops advanced and had climbed the arid J uikean mountains 
to the Holy City. A swing railway bridge had been placed across 
the Canal at Kantara, that astonishing military city of some 
190,000 souls which had sprung into existence on tho bare and 
desolate Canal bank. The railway link lietween Egypt and Pales- 
tine had been forged — between Africa and the Middle East I 
Even if the Kantara bridge be not maintained and a tunnel sub- 
stituted for it, perhaps at some mere convenient jdace, direct rail- 
way connection between Palestine and Egypt has become an 
economic necessity for both. Haifa is the only seaport Palestine 
poBBesBes, and, even when Haifa becomes the second Bombay into 
which we have already begun to transform it, the need for railway 
oommnnication between Egypt and Palestine will not be notably 
diminished. Hitherto in its economic life Egypt has remained 
markedly isolated. Inscrutable, complex, such outside oommer- 
cial relations as had been established had been chiefly with the 
Western European nations, whose representatives in Cairo and 
Alexandria had come to dominate and exploit Egyptian industry. 
Egypt had no neighbours. It is not possible here to enter folly into 
the t^anges which these last years have brought about in Egyptian 
affiiirs. They, penetrate far below the decorative surface whieh is 
all the average Englishman sees or cares to see. The War has 
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tarooght an immnm aoeew of WMdih to Egypt, wealth in oadb 
catiber than cnedit, but it is idle te prefpad that thia wealth has 
fallen into English hands. Many who study Egyptian prugiess, 
halting though it be, $re convinced that Egypt stands today on 
the thrediold of a largo industrial development. Everywhere new 
gateways have opened through which Egyptian caravans may pass. 
The gyes of the' peoples of the Middle East have turned from 
Smyrna and Gonatantinc^le to Alexandria, and their glance will 
not lightly be diverted. Egjrpt has rich neighbours now. Yet 
more significantly than ever the paradox stands out that, whereas 
the Englishman has saved Egypt from bankroptoy and governs 
Egypt well, liis industrial stake in the country is a very minor one. 
He rules, but realm poor revard for his toil. Throughout the 
Middle East it is he, mcffe than other Europeans, wlm is asso- 
ciated witli the new and refreshing doctrines of " self-determina- 
tion,*’ of the rights of smaller races, that the War has evoked! 
It is he wlio in the eyes of the Arab world, from the Euphrates to 
Morocco, most generously endorsed the "fourteen pomts*’ of 
J ^resident Wilson which became a chief pretext for the recent 
Egyi»tian disturbances and arc spreading distrust and restlessness 
throughout Northern Africa and the Lievant. Shallow idealism, 
pedantically phrased, is very welcome to half-awakened minds, 
many of which the Englishman himself has taken pains to educate. 
These* things we must consider. It is not enough to hold the 
reins of government in Egypt; we most control social life and 
social ideals and with fair oumiietition greatly strengthen, our hold 
m commerce and industry. Amongst educated Egyptians there 
arc few real seiiaraiists, and tlie prospect of increased prosperity 
will lessen their number. Two viewg prevail. Some are oontent 
to leave the higher offices in European hands, but desire that more 
of the subordinate posts should fall to Egyptians. That was 
Cromer’s policy, and should be pursued, although there are many 
difficulties to contend with. Others urge that tlie time is now ripe 
for Egypt to be left in Egyptian hands with the Buez Canal, geo- 
graphically quite distinct from the Nile delta, remaining for the 
European, to whom it is clearly a vital possession. A " safety 
belt ’’ might accompany it consisting, on the east, of the Sinu 
Peninsula and, on the west, of an area so adjust^ as to avoid 
interferenoe with any big delta towns I 
In Felestine and Syria Iiord Allenby established a provisional 
government which is called the Occiifued Enemy Territory Ad- 
ministraiiofi. T&is* organisation, w<Hrking, of course, under refe- 
renoe to martiai law, became finally divided into four areas, East, 
South, West and Noi^. O.E.T.A. South is Palestine. O.B.T.A. 
North and West have a Vieiich administration, and oomprise a 
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district eKtending from the Paleitine boondury for MWie dirtonoe 
westwards and northwu^ of Alesandxetta. The Iiebanoii crest 
fotxnB its eastern £Eontier« and Beirut, Tripoli and Alezandretta 
will remain its principal commeraial centres. O.E.T.A. East, 
with its Arab Administration under the astute Emir Feisal, 
reaches from well to the northward of Aleppo and from the Upper 
Euphrates southwards to the Hedjaz kingdom, foUowing the line 
of the Medina railway. The Lebanon, the lake of Tildas and 
the Dead Sea mark its western limits. Damascus is its capital, 
but Aleppo is destiaed to become the most important railway and 
trade centre in Northern Syria. Northward of the OE.T.A. 
areas a belt has remained under direct military control. Bailway 
administration has remained hitherto in British handa 

As a temporary measure and, indeed, as constituting a useful 
basis for any subsequent administrative structure, the Occupied 
Enemy Territory Administration deserves high praise. It has 
suffered throughout from the lack of available men with a know- 
ledge of administrative methods, but of the few who had such 
knowledge a high {leicentage were really able and all were im- 
mensely keen. Their task was no light one. The countries * ‘ had 
suffered from centuries of neglect and the passive of oontestiiig 
armies,'* The people “ were im|x>verished and ill-nourished as 
the result of exhaustive Turkislt requisitions and the blockade to 
which the country, while under Turkish rule, had been subjected 
by the AUies.'* The writer can testify to the tragic exhaustion 
of Palestine. In S^ria, \iith far greater natural resources, the 
situation was scarcely less grave. But much of the work done by 
the O.E.T.A. men was conceived and carried out in the happiest 
vein of the old English colonising spirit. GeneratioDs of pros- 
perity and peace had not extinguished that. Much was crude. 
Many mistakes were doubtless made. But nothing was timid or 
merely negative, and throughout the whole system fair play and 
common-sense ruled. This impressed the liberated communities 
to an almost unbelievable degree and established British prestige 
so firmly, and set up so high a standard of social justice in the 
public mind, that these things must be most carefully estimated as 
a political factor in any future programme. It will take genera- 
tioDB for the peoples of Palestine and Syria to forget that not only 
was it the Briti^ who freed them from the Turk, but it was the 
British also who started reasonable life for them once more^ 
ensuring them safety of property and person and acting always 
with honesty and singleness of purpose. Postal facilities for 
civilians were restored. Commerce revived with the introduction 
of the stable Egyptian currency. The financial and judicial 
systems were set on their feet again. Scliools were re-opened. 
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Policing WBB re-eatabliahed. In Palestdne, where perhape the 
need was greatest, the transformation ^us effected was little 
Hhori of morxclloiis. 

Under no circumstances should Palestine be allowed to pass 
under any one regime because of sentimental reasons. A country 
can only prosper under conditions of full economic freedom, and 
to allow Palebtine to become artificially an organised " spiritual 
home" fur a certain section of the Jewish race would be both 
cynical and reactionary. There are many Jews in Palestine \iho 
ure broad-minded and useful members of the community, and 
these might well be added to by thoroughly scrutinised immigra- 
tion, having regard to the cardinal fact that Pak*btine urants capi- 
tal more than men at the moment. For all of us Palestine em- 
bodies reverent abbociations, and jnlgrims will go there in increas- 
ing numbers as tratis£Xirt facdlities devclai>. For all such every 
cousidei'aiiou should be showu. But no country can live on tourist 
trullii' and tlie sale of relies and houvciiirs. There arc certainly 
gixjd o])(Miings in I'ulestme for intelligent and u]>-to-date agricul- 
ture. and j>robably in metals uud eheniieols. Towns are lament- 
ably lew. Gaza will probably never be resuscitated, and Jaffa 
hub no harbour worthy the name. Jerusalem is a city apart ; it 
exihth on eliuiil> and jnlgrinis; its inhabitants toil not, neither do 
they spin. Haifa will become the commercial capital of Palestine. 
And if its ftituie rultM's, without sectarian bias, work steadily for 
the iiidublrial and comiuereial progress of the country, there is no 
naiMui w hy Palostine should not eventually take its place among 
the pi‘OH|»crous smaller nations of the world. The resources are 
there, but as yet largely untap])ed. Caiiital is wanted and brains 
to use it wibely. 

Ill coini>urisou witli Syria, the condition of Palestine is rudi- 
mentary, and its social problems simple indeed. Diplomatic 
verbiugi* about niaiidutes is nut likely to create much impression 
in Syria. The proB|)erity of the country will be the test of 
administration, and the intelligence of a great part of the popula- 
tion is such as to make the test sufficiently exacting. 

Overshadowing everything in Syria is the problem of the Arab, 
'rhis goes lar di^eper than any disi'iission of jiast obligations, public 
or secret. For the problem of the Arab is the problem oi the 
East. As the East is one and unalterable, so the Arab 
is one and unalterable ; at heart he is Uie same man, w*hetlier 
he como from the Hedjaz, Damascus or Tunis. It is 
not our task here to judge, or describe , our military action in 
connection w'ith the Hedjaz. Aircad\ in 1916 guns, ammunition 
and stores had been sent there. In the following year these oon- 
aignments assumed conaidorable proportiona. They indlnded 
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os{itiind Torkidi goni, Oatniui maofaine goiuti ezploaiTM and 
some 70,000 lifles. Th^Shorifisn Amy beeim onr ally, and tha 
right flank of our long line of oommnnioatione through Paleatine 
and Syria was secured. PelitioaUy, fonoH were thereby let loose 
over aineh it will take many years and moob labour for dvilisa* 
tion to regain oontroi. Yet it is necessary to do so. In the 
emergency of the hour the Arab was brought in to co-operate with 
us in the work of civilisation ; yet, profoundly reaotkmary in creed 
and habit, cmlisation means much lees to him than to the Tmk. 
The Arab has been deliberately intoxicated with visions of terri- 
torial aggnndisement and the resuscitation of Arab Empire as a 
reward for his co-operation. But the Arab is incapable of govern- 
ing a modem civilised State as it should be governed, and to 
entrust such a State to him would be a moasure of the moat 
callous politictd cynicism. Vat centuries the Arab has not 
changed in thought or method, and those who in Damascus or its 
neighbourhood have seen something of Arab administration during 
these last months know well into what a tnmoil of misgovem- 
mont, omruption, pillage and economic paralysis a modern arti- 
ficially constructed ^Vrali State would quickly slide. Facts must 
bo faced because human lives and human hopes cannot indefinitely 
be played with. For ns to establisb Arab authority in Syria or 
Palestine, under whuteicr panoply of mandates, would involve the 
loss of all our new and hardly won prestige in the Middle East, 
would ruin our immense cuinmeroial prospects there, and would 
nullify the great achu>vcment of Ijord Allenby and his men. And 
we should assuredly lose Egypt for ever. 
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THB WOMAN’S PART. 


What to do with onr wohmii k % problem roxing tbe heart ei 
man even more ooately than the aonpi»ng of warrhips, the 
washing of dirty and clean Govermnent linen, and the leeastixig 
of the mould at tlieatrioal touring managers. 

Without envy and with all deference, men have been exalted 
SH the best tailorH, the best cooks, tlie best laondorers and the best 
designers of drosses, and in recogniring them as snpteme in these 
arts ae have tempered our justice with no economy of praise and 
no condcHoension in imtronage. 

Blit coni|)etition with us in the lalsnir market places will never 
Imi accepted amicably by them, and whilst being convinced that 
those aunieu who can, will gladly and gratefully adoi>t or return 
to the more primitive iKwts of wife and mother, it may be 
einjihiiMsed that there is no danger that feininiiie legislatiim 
would lead inevitably to a compulsory Mamage Act ; albeit 
I)ivon*c without Tears could well be the title of a popular hand- 
book puhlislicd m the feminine cause, and signed to fictitious 
convention Ocorge X . 

The army that is not anieiiahlc for active 8er\'ice in the 
maternal ranks sliould have its allotments dearly indicated. 
Although it is nut difficult to follow the old bard rule that 
physical industiy is |>re-cmincnlly suited to man, it must be con- 
ceiled that the luaimcd multitude may bt> replaced adequately by 
the strenuous female now well trained j>y war’s alarms. Equally 
certain it is that he wlio can work manually and manfully should 
be granted his ow'n job on reasonable terms, but, despite the 
n>biike of Kotlieniiere and tlie bellow of Ikttoniley, the military 
forces are not unanimous in declaring it wise to exclude the 
Waacs, Wrens, Wrafs, and the Woman's Legion from intimate 
work on their behalf, and the V.A.D.’s arc permitted perennial 
existence. 

Women have bravely endured, even cheerfully enjoyed every 
opportunity to help, equipping themselves to the best of their 
ability and ooncentrating their energies in the righteous canaes, 
and if in a few athletic or more idle mements they have yielded 
inter alia to the blandishments of photographers, and Iieen 
exploited in the public Press in duly becoming attitude and 
costume, what matters it and where’s the offence? Have not the 
well endowed, from the most noble and high-minded downwards, 
suffered the slings and arrows of outrageous portraiture in print ; 
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and are the sternest ethics of morality fespcH^ted more rigidly by 
one class thuii nncvther^ 

How difficult, by the way, the most noble ap|X'ar to find it to 
take up oiuv more the loose end of leisure and c«iiu|ianiiivo 
obscunty ! They are feeling very lonely and dull, tliese indus- 
trious rich, who have revelled in the committee habit Bhich is 
ho easily acquired, so iiniiartantly fostered, and wi faithfully 
recorded. 

Happily the '•CoiniiiitteerR” have yet umcli uco(h* for their 
energies, and amongst feasible pnqKtKitions to l»o n^nously eon- 
Mdercd are tlie bureaux of general infornmtu>ii and the adviMiry 
Ixsirds of ladies to supjdoinent and assist actively all imiinci]Mi1 
managements in the lengths and breadths of the kingdom. Mem- 
bers of these miniature parliaments are to be without eiiioliiiiient, 
and it is safe to pmphe^y that they may not be sure of escaping 
for their institution a justly acH'usative talking-shop label. 

Feminine judgments, directed by syin|mthy inspired by *'x|)eri- 
ence allied to instinct, w'lll pmve as hatislactory as most, allowing 
for slight [>rejiidiceH in favour of marriage and dogs, and against 
drink. Nearly every woman is at heart a teetotaler for her 
husband at least, and dugs, with dnnk and <*onjiigality, stiould 
remain for ever outside tlie arena of her iiiiaide^l venlicf. 
Whatever the Minister of Health may decide b) apportion to hm 
selected BonnK. he inu^-t |ierinit no woniim absolute power to vote 
about dogs or drink. Their horror of exct'ss in others and their 
passion for pets will overleap discretion to the personal discom- 
fort and to the public danger. They are special pleaders for 
“only a little one “ in animals and w'il! sacrifice themselves gaily 
in the canine cause. Many a dog-devotee has limited her holiday 
within the licensed area, and many a Jill Horner is fvissessc^d by 
the notion that she is us<»fnl!y employed w'hen she sits in a corner 
alternately nibbing tlie chest and the head of lier unusually 
intelligent pekinesc* <ir griffin. Every dog has every day and all 
day with the mistress who adores it, and her name is legion. 

But to return to my muttons, and the simplicity of solving the 
industrial question now'. ' There is so much that woman may do, 
even should she be no longer allowed to cook and clean for the 
soldiers, fetch and i'airy tabbed officials, conduct the tramcar and 
the 'bus, and Sow tame or wild oats in further fields. 

It may be agreed that in many circumstances labour in the 
near vicinity of the masculine may l>e more inspiring than the 
best paid post marked Women’s Welfare in the factory, or the 
creche. The Bii|jerabundarire of women in need of the living 
wage must be provided for, yet the law of the survival of the 
fittest will be sure to survive if given time enough to develop. 
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Women remain at sixea and aeve&B or even eighta, reatieaa, 
unwilling to xe-range themaelves* exd^velj on the domestic 
aide, and finding it no mean toak to meet the income tax with 
their reduced income, while having no opportunity to inczeaBe 
it to mount the pre-war standard of comfort. Pending the down- 
fall of the profiteer, and the re-establiahment of international 
commerce, money is hard to come by for the majority; it is a 
pity that no official recognition could be granted to a money-shop 
where frankly we might buy five pounds for si\ fiounds when 
necessity drives us to such bargain cfmnter. 

Bervants, ffKxi, clothes and amnseincnts arc procurable only at 
the pnccb inrodigious, and however willing we ma> be to practise 
self-denial, we would all indulge oiii \<mng, our old, and our sick. 

"Voii ought to invest all vour savings in War Jxian’* is the 
coiiiiiioii cry ac'cordeil the attentive ear, and it would be un- 
iwfriotic to mention that those who did this some three years 
ago find themselves ik)w with less profitable investment, or a 
store less easily (onvertible to its original value, than the property 
of the heedless, the reckless, the ))rodigal, who, regardless of 
national advice, even e\hortatioii, s|)ent on silks and satins and 
furs and clothes Seventy-five |)er cent, profit is the minimum 
you need take on u sable tie datetl 1916, or on a length of silk 
I nun Tnince 1915, but it would he iinprofu'r to labour even to 
iev<*nl any advantage to tlie individual which should outvote 
capital at the (iovernnicnt*R demand. 

In Mr \lfn*d Biitro's signs^d-the-times play at Wyndham’s 
Theatre we have an admirable presentment of the society girl 
V ho danced through the war and took her hospital duties as 
cleconuisly and decoratively as might be, and v\e may guess that 
she nearly always hinche<l at (laridge's and invariably looked 
hcaiitifiil whilst staling flags and doing crazy, casual subtraction 
with accviiints at charity bazaars. Begging as a duty was her 
hourly joy, and she held high revels on the Marts and Exchanges 
fmiu five o*cl(x*k in the morning, and was quite fresh and trim 
tor the tango and tlie camera before three p.m. 

Earlier periods discovered the philanthropists in different mood, 
hut no less earnest. 

Bhiinining was their practical expression, and the truly bene- 
volent can never find themselves with their occupation gone, let 
building autboritieH achieve their vxunfortable ambitions ever so 
wisely. The personal aid and vHiUnsel will be as readily received 
in the tenement with hath complete as in the doorless eellar where 
the crumpled rag aceentnated the broken window. 

Those able members w'ho have directed welfare in the Services 
may well turn their attention to the factories, and others less 
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meticiilottB in mothod may occupy themaelvai with family life in 
the Bodal below-0tain,#arliiley as ever, Bome may adviBedly qpare 
time for devotion to their own and the State’s basiness of babies. 
Never again will woman’s ezistenoe be bounded on the north by 
shopping and gossip, and on the south by ^orts and danoing, 
while Marriage lights the whole horizon. 

J>omestic service will continually offer as a refuge for the 
destitute of other interests, but it can be questioned whether a 
well-ordered bousehold would be glad to welcome immediately 
those girls who have been in Government or military service 
circles, not so far off the confines of Bohemia. Even with discipluio 
well enforced, much laxity has prevailed, and altliough no one 
can grudge the workers the joys of public bathing and pirouetting, 
and a supreme satihfaetion at being interviewed and pictured 
during such diversions, the whole spirit of the women’s war jobs 
would be alien to the atmosphere of the servants* hall. Home 
interval must elaptu' iK'fore these girls will again consider con- 
tentedly the confines of the kitchen, even when 'indulged with 
the two days a w*eek frecilom and the two hours* daily idleness of 
the demand of their not >et authorised union. 

Incidentally, the Kegistry Oliiees should be accused of ham- 
jienng the populaiity ot tloiiieHtic siT^ice, and mistresses might 
be well adviscMl if they would eoinbine ihciiiselves to protest 
against the doubled wages and the eiirtailed duties. 

The Hegistry OMice^ are res|>onRible for many deficiencies and 
disabilitieh. Their fees ate based on |)ereentage, and the regular 
labourer proves less *ad\antagcKnih to their receipts than the 
teiii|iorar> help. Daily charwomen now securing Ss. will, if only 
engaged for three da\rt, bring inoniptly to the till of the Registry 
Office 78. (id. ; and a guinea and two guineas are sums not 
only exacted but cheerfully yielded for the servants who con- 
descend to accept onlinaiy terms of nionlhly service and notice. 
One servant fells another of the remarkable prices alie secures in 
irregular employment, and the conditiona of comfort, ease and 
freedom are exaggerated so that those would-be employers with 
fair offers find it impossible to get the useful help of their demands 
and necessity. Arithmetic is rarely consulted, and there seem 
few reckoners ready to teach the superior charm of clean beds, 
fires, lights and regular food and care during illness, when con- 
trasted with those alluring evenings ajMiit at the cinema with 
the chance a new male acquaintance lurking in every shadowy 
comer. 

It is all veiy well to say, ’’Let the Waae daughter return to 
help mother in her aervantloss, suburban home,** but Waac 
daughter knows this is a sbw business compand to others she 
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my profitaUy panae, and Waac daughter helping mother with 
an unwilling hand and a diatant heart igiK>t always an nnmized 
joy to mother. 

‘‘Come and talk to m6i” the proprieto of ten thousand or fewer 
of the best joumalB will ooznmand. *'Yoii are one of my con- 
tributors who has not the Golders Green or the Hammersmith 
outlook.*’ With others, he has the lenient outlook on the 
literary woman, and t^t stricture was flattering long before 
Everyman Theatre hmmed iiixm the horizon and Abraham 
Linoolu had mounted to Olympus. 

Perhaps the attitude of man tuaarda woman udll alter in the 
far-off agef> ; but as yet the more it changes the more it is the 
same jealous thing ; but it is odd reading that Horace once wrote : 
**i>on*t be excited at my prai&ing your best girl's arms and 
ankles. Don't dream of b^ng 8UB|>iciouB of one who is just 
closing hiA fortieth year.” Ye and flshea ! old age mnst have 
come early in those days and climes. With us at least senility 
is not previous, and the wallflower fades as indicative expression 
of the Ignored and unwanted. By the way, Lady St. Helier 
ho|ietii]ly HSfiurcH us oi the return of the chaperone ; dreama, idle 
ilroums ol ball-room walls redecorated by wearied fragments of 
the ancient fair playing the |iohceman*B xiart in the intervals of 
b4'ing propitiate(l by worthy and anxious swains with regular 
incomes. *' PoUeeman's pari,” ejaculates the alertly observant, 
”iii these free and ea^y timoh a whole vigilance committee is 
requireif.” 

Tile facile critic ahva\s on our hearth resents the feminine 
advance in all directions. "Women are so material,” he dis- 
covers, and is convinced She should lie satisfied that he is with 
her Riiiritually whilst lie follows without falter his own ambitions 
and indinaiions. Tt is rnddoiii that sincerity dares to risk inter- 
ference in happy relations between any man and any woman. 

“Genius,” he will rejsroaiii, “is never yours,” and argues, 
“was there ever a great woman artist or poet?” And he boms 
at the prompt siiggestion of Bosa Bonheur, of Elizabeth Butler, 
or Miss Keinp-Welch ; and he haws at the hazard of Mrs. Mey- 
nell, Dora Sigerson, and Laimmce Hofie: he will grant more 
readily glory to Sappho ; possibly ho is less instructed. 

But, eticouragiHl or discounigoil, in every arena we gain steadily, 
and it is patent that the adai^ed may resume their careers in the 
liolite arts of the stage and the studio, or the politer of the dress- 
maker and the milliner -with Lady Templeton as Commandant 
—and many may tread, in golden dippers from Shoe Tjane, the 
path of secretary and clerk^ and a few can mount the platform 
even unto the pulpit heights under K'clesiastioarl auspices. Our 
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hud-leanit leasoiui in Mlnunutration tn nlniUe umIb; «• 
need not r»«uter the fhd laiid of modeit pretence; iolemee it 
least may come to readjust the old gneniioe~'"ai weak as a 
woman ” ; gravely, temperately, we give tbanb to the authorities 
who accord us so reluctantly the jnerogative of power. Imt ns 
bring to the mill some wit and imagination, trymg to teach that 
dilatonness is not the K>tter part of deliberation, and remem* 
bcnng not to mention that we know sex pwlousy is eternal and 
that the upjier hand most lie hidden, li its velvet glove registei 
no moie t^n u\ and tbFee-*|U4rteis in si/e 

£ Anu, 
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“THE TWO HOUEb' TliAFFlC OE OUK STAGE.” 

To ih» Ediior of Tius. Eubtmoutu iiLvu:A\ 

biu, — uoiunioutiiig uu tbo omibBiuDb lu Aiibb Dorib Eeone b 
verbiou ol liomco and Juliet, prebeuted at tlic L^ric Theatre— 
notably Juliet B boliiuquy, “GuUop tt|)ucei }ou hur^ -touted bleeds/ 
aud the loiioHuig duologue with the Nuibc— Ait William Archer 
attubutcB this dtabUc excision to the modem ( /) tasW ioi epectaeular 
bhakespeaie with the uecebbit} ot gutting tlie perlormauce withm 
the three hours limit. Hut tiie late Aii. Ernest Carpenter, m hib 
prudueuon <ii the piu^ ut the Lyceum m I'JUU, retauied the scene 
111 question, also the usually uiuiited Haiushiuent bcene, and iinished 
with the recuncihaiion ol the ** two housenoldh. ' bo the Lyric 
“cut 'was cieuri^ uiiuoccbbury in lebpect oi tiiiio. Hut it it quite 
possible that an actiubs-inunageresb, more coucuinud with luuuumg 
the lull s^uiputh} ol the audience than a luithiui interpretation oi 
the pui.t b ideas, would hud some dihicult^ in reconciling the }outhiul 
Juliets pa^iouate soliloqu} with her pieMuus da) a\owai that she 
hud not so much as dieamt oi iiiuiiiagel Truth to tell, the unpetu- 
uus herouie & too sudden contract scarcel) makes lor ia\our and 
pruttinesb, which pomts tlie moial oi this traged) of uncontrolled 
pabsious -ol persistent hatred and love that is beil-oonsuming:—- 

Theio \toler ddighu have violeut cadi 
.Vad ui then txiuaiph die, like tire aad powder." 

It will be found m most inbtances that it is not scenery so much 
as the “ btar ' system tliat ib rosponsiblo lor “cutting ' bhake- 
bpcaie and obsvuimg his meaning. The “ star-cross d lo\tfrB'' do 
not “ bur) their pariUts’ striie because ghc curtain is rung down on 
Juliet s suicide. And in Hamlet, when the prmcipal actor has 
ceased spi'okiiig, so “ The rest is silence ’ becomes a btage direction * 

Mr. Atchrr wiitee -"It is difficult to believe that the folio text of Borneo 
and yuhef could ever hivi been Mted at lull ieagth m leM tboo three houri aad 
A hell What, then, did Mhakeepesre mean when he epoke of * the two hoars' 
triAc ul GUI stiigo? llic phiaae need nut be taken iitenlly ' 

But “ two hours “ occurs in moic than one mstunce, so we must 
bpeak b) the card, imd there is no apparent reason wh) wc should 
not, tor in all probability the Prologue wus written for the Globe 
Theatre performances which were given in the bummer inanlhs from 
three to live u’ol<K*k in the uftemuuu. So when Shakespeare a pla.vs 
were performed— in turn with otherw— the) were ueccssonly “ cut “ 
to tiio presenbed time, hence the necessity of l^loguo and Chorus 
to bridge the gaps thus made in the story. 

** The fearful paaaagr of their deaUi-mark'd love, 

la now the two lioun* traffic of tmt atage; 

The which if vou with patient can ritend. 

What Acre shall mus, oer fud Ml etnve io mend.*" 
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(Alter Aot 11, Ckenii doM not again appear, preeumably beoaoae 
dm manuicripta hafel)^ losln) 

The ProlQgue to fiTenry 71U. is still more precise:— 

“TIum tbst (oneto Me 
Oulgr • show or two, and! os e|t*o 
Tho pligr migr pm, if Ui» bo o^ and wiOiag, 
ru anMtako auer mo awn thoir ihilliqg 
Bieht)' is two liUrf Aetm.*' , 


We have here a clear contract that defieisDcieB in the test " the 
play " will be compensated by the riuhnesa of tho " show." In both 
instanues the i’rologue is on apology for abrid^ent. Hie phrase 
“ two Aort hovrs " is an admission that the time is too short for 
the play. 

1 am, yours faitiifully, 

COBDEUA LeTBROK. 


September 9th, 1919. 


The Editor of this Item to doee not undtrtakr to rduin any 
nmutcripU ; nor At any me ran he do to unlext either stamps 
or a ttamped enrclope be sent to eorer the cost of ptnlatjc. 


It it ttdimhle that aftielri tent to the Editor should be type- 
written. 


The tending of a proof it no guorwtee of the oeeeptanee of an 
artiele. 
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COUJST WITTE. (II.). 

By ALB3CANDKR iSWOLSKY.^ 

Count Wiitk’b Mauchurian undertaking, uselesa and even harm- 
lul as it waa per was particularly fatal irom the point of view 
of Itusaia'B foreign relations, and it may be considered as the 
primary cause of the Busso-Japanese War. If the Oovemment 
had been content to use the extremity of the JLiao-Tong p en insula 
as a base for its Pacitks fleet (although the Bussian port of Vladi- 
vostok was amply sufficient for that purpose), it is probable that 
Japan would have accommodated herself to the situation in time ; 
but the occupation of a part of Manchuria, in addition to the 
|)emnbulu, gave rise to apprehensions that soon grew into serious 
(kiiiiphcations, and Anally brought about the collision between 
Uusbia and Japan; for it was the attack of the Boxers on the 
Chmeso Eastern Bailway which led to the occupation of Man- 
c‘huria by the Bussiau troops in the year 1900, and this, in turn, 
became one of the chief pomts of the Busso-Japanese dispute. 

When, not long afterwardh, the Manchurian mistake was 
hupplumeutcd b> the mad adventure g| Klessrs. Bezibrasoff, Abaza 
and Company in Corea and on the Yalu, the hour for the settle- 
iiiout of accounts between Bussia and Japan was merely hastened 
thereby ; lor, I re|ieat. the germ of the Busso-Japanese conflict is 
to be found in the imfienalistic ixilicy of Count Witte. The 
Corean adventure, nevet^eless, was the immediate cause of the 
war. Count Witte, as well as his friend Count Lamsdorff, openly 
opposed the band of courtiers and irresiionsible schemers who 
succeeded in drawing the Czar into it and in playing the rdle of 
an occult governing power, which for the time being ousted both 
the Finance Minister and the Minister of Foreign Affims from 
the command of Far-Eastern matters. But while recognising the 
fartightedneHS shown by Count Witte and Count Lamsdorff in 
the premises, it is impopible to absolve them from all re^smsi- 

(1) b-Miiiiirtsrof AfftinlaBMia. •ndbefotsand daring ttw ww, until 

thtofwffiiowcdtlwinoBHNdw.Biii^ lliaSnIpotte 

of thto SBliris qppttisd in tlw Oslote annibar of ta tanm 
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bility for the outcome. It is periineni to call attention^ for the 
seoood time, to the isqg that, in any country ixisaesnng a well- 
organised Ooverninent, Minieters hndiug themselves in a similar 
bituation would have presented their resignations, and would not 
have remained in office unless they received satisfaction. Instead 
of this, we see Count Witte staymg tzcinquill} at his post and 
watching, as a disapproving but resigned spectator, a policy that 
he was powerless to prevent. As for his alter ego, Count Lams- 
dorff, he not onl> did not resign, but when criticised for remain- 
ing m poww under the circumstances, he advanced iht* stupefying 
theory that m Hussia the Mimster oi Foreign Affairs could not 
quit hiB post until dismissed by his SSo\ere]gu, and tliat his sole 
lunction was to study the questions pertaming to the Empire's 
ioreign relations and present his conclusions to the Emperor, who, 
m his quahty oi autocrat, would decide ior oi agamst, and his 
decision would thereupon be obligatory fur the Mimster. Count 
Witte’s ideas were certainly too advanced to permit of his sliariug 
such an opinion, so it must ho concluded that his anxiety to 
reinam m power overbalanced Hrll other considomtions and pre- 
vented lum not only from leaigning bis portfoho but even protest- 
ing to the Emperor in a sufficiently vigorous manner against a 
policy which he knew must end m catastrophe. 

Tills lack oi iirmnossof character, which marked oeitain phases 
of Count Witte’s careei m the imiod preceding the war, brings 
out in all the clearer relief his energy and statesmanhke qualities 
as they weie displayed during the diMstrous progress ol the cam- 
paigq. Dr. DiUon mchides m his book a letter addressed by 
Count Witte to Emperoi Nicholas, under date oi February 28th, 
in which aie set torth with a frankness and exactitude 
worthy ot the highest praise the reasons why it was imperative to 
make immediate overtures ior peace with Japan. In the same 
letter he msisted, with still greater courage, upon the necessity 
lor not delating aii> longer to calm public leehng in liussia, pro- 
foundly disturb^ by its defeats, by taking up sincerely and reso- 
lutely the question of constitutional retorm. With untiring per- 
severance ho sustamed this argument agamst tbe Czar himself 
as well as against the majority of his advisers, both civil and mih- 
tary, and from that moment until the treaty was finally signed 
Count Witte displayed a firmness and sureness of vision that place 
him in the rank of the greatest Mmistera. 

In the course of the pourparlers at Portsmouth he showed not 
only extraordmary talent as a negotiator ,'bat also an elevation of 
character and a self-forgetfulness whicR did not distinguish him 
at other stages of his career. Toward the end of the diacusaions 
there was a supreme moment when, although he realised that lie 
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woald have to face his ^mpatriots on his ratum, bearing alone all 
iho responaibiiity and perhaps aiUtbe o^um of a treaty resulting 
from an unfortunate war And necessarily onerous to liussia, he 
bad the moral courage to override orders from St. Petersburg 
that ^velre often contradictory and sometimes *b<H:e the marks of 
insincerity-- accepting on bis own authority a compromise more 
favourable than liussia had any right to expect, but even 
so of a nature that well might subject him to bitter reproaches 
later. 

The conditions of the Peace of Portsmouth, in view of the cir- 
ciimstauceK, bore very lightly on liussia ; the Jaiienese renounced 
all demands of a nature that would aftect the vital interests or the 
dignity oi the liussian Empire; Hussia paid no war indemnity, 
retained her fleet and lost not an inch of her national territcij. 
it is true that she ceded to Japan the southern part of the islai^ 
ot baglmhen, but that island bad only been acquired at a com* 
parativoly recent date and hardly any use had been made of it, 
wlulo the Japanese had always maintained certain pretensions to 
Its ownership. The Treaty of Portsmouth, then, may be con- 
Mdered as favourable to Pussia in itself, but that which gave it 
t'Hiiecial \ulue was ith o|ieiung ui the way for a resumption of 
normal relutioiis with Japan, and more thiui that, a veritable 
rapprov/ientent and even an alliance between the two countries. 
Count Wiltc deserves great credit for having foreseen this possi- 
bility even before he went U> Portsmouth and for having made 
inihrc*et (>verture.s, tlirough Dr. Dillon, to the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor at London. While nothing was accomplihbed in that direc- 
tion at the time, Count Witte ha<i not lost bight of his objective 
when It heeaine time to define the conditions of the treaty, and it 
was tliiit which gave me an ojqHntunify later, w*hen 1 was Minister 
ol Foreign Affairs, to piek np the thread of his ideas and to bring 
about an understanding with Ja]xiii which, in its development, 
bore results so beneiicinl to liussia and to the entire Triple 
Entente. 

It was a bitter disapjxAntment to Count Witte, on his return to 
Russia, to see how unap]»reeiative his countrymen were. The 
Emperor conferred utxm him, it is true, the title of Count, a 
recompense w'hich was accorded by established custom to the nego^ 
liator of a treaty of pcacis but the reception ho gave him was rather 
cold than otherwise. Public opinion and that of the Press was 
distinctly hostile ; some humorous person dubbed him the ** Count 
of Half-Sagbahen ” ; in sliort , the triumph which he expected 
and to vrbich he had an indisiuitable right was not forthcoming, 
and he received little else but attacks and ridicule. 

1 believe that 1 entered into sufiicient detail, in my previous- 

X 2 
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arlicie, with xeferenoe to Count Witte's activity at the head 
of the first Constitotiaii^ Cabinet. What were the e an ssa Oat 
checked his activity and (b what extent could he have given n more 
favourable turn to events*^ This is a problem that future his* 
turiaob of this troubled period will have to solve, and regarding 
nhich 1 hesitate to pronounce an opinion : but does it not seem 
that in suchiiritical cucumstances Count Witte failed to exhibit 
all the firmness and oousistenc^ of character that were requiaite 
for the occasion? How are we to explain his choice of M. Dour* 
novo for Minister of the Interior and the latitude he gave that 
Minister for the exercise o7 a blind and brutal repression, whidi 
forced into conflict with tbes Govornuient the most moderate 
elements of the country and coiitriluited to the victory of Uie most 
radical parties? And, alme all, how can w'e justify hia electoral 
law, whose effect was to give to the |ieasantR |iredominance in 
the first Duma and so cause its eventual sliipwreck? 

It is difficult to attribute such errors to a lack of foresight on the 
part of a statesman of Count Witte'h calibre, and one ib forced to 
admit that he allowed himhidi to be giuded by c‘on8iderations 
affecting his personal interests rather than the ^HTUianent succebs 
of the work of reform which he had undertaken. 

Count Witte, as a financier, was inclined to seek in purely 
material sources the dommating motive of ail |)oliticB, whether 
ioreigu or domobtic, and to neglect the imponderabdta ^ to which 
even so [xisitive a mind as Prince Bismar^'s ashigned a rdle of 
the highest importance in the life of nations. The result was 
that Count Witte often committed grave errorh in liis diagnosis 
of the international situation. A strikuig instance wab his abso- 
lute failure to comprehend the nature (»f the relatioiib between 
Prance and (Seriuany and the |Hiychology of the Freucli people; 
ubsessed h} the I'topiau idea of a Coniinentul coalition, he was 
convinced that no real obstacle stood iii the way of a ]iarticipatioii 
by those two nations in such a coalition. 1 have already men- 
tioned that when Count Witte was Minister of Finam^ be had 
under his orders a veritable diplomatu*. fai*rviee, composed of 
so-called financial agents, attached to the Jtussian embasaieB and 
legations of the two hemispheres. Thebe agents, most of whom 
were extremely active and intelligent, performed their duties in 
complete independence of their nominal diplomatic cliiefa, cor- 
responded in cipher with the Finance Blinister without oven 
exhibiting their reports to their superiors, and did not scruple to 
adopt and maintain political ideas that were opposed to those of 
the official Busidan diplomacy. It was on these agents that Count 
^^'itle relied to obtain support for his project of an alliance between 
ItuBsia, France and Gmnany, bai^ upon a oommunitjr of 
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material inteieste and aimed against the proponderanoe of 
England in the dcxmain of finance find cc%imeEoe. 

In the last years of the period preceding the werld-war, when 
I was Ambassador at Paris, I had occasion to discuss this question 
several times with Count Witte, who used to stop at Paris on his 
way to Biarritz to join his family. In the course of these discus- 
sions ho expressed the conviotion that Prance had l&t all remem- 
brance of its ancient warlike virtues ; that the immense majority 
of Frenchmen cared not a whit for the lost provinces, which were 
only of interest to a handful of Chauvinists, possessing little or no 
infiuenoe in the country; and finally that the French nation, 
imbued with the ideas of international socialism and the pacifist 
propaganda, would always shrink from an armed conflict with 
Germany, especially if it grew out of oriental affairs. Ascribing 
an exaggerated influence to certain financiri groups in Europe, 
he persuaded himself that with their aid groat business affairs of 
<*omroon interest iu France and Gennany could be built up and 
HO proimre the way for a political rapprochement. He^had no 
doubt that, if he were Ambassador at Paris, he could bring about 
thai; result. 

Having boon an attentive observer of Frendi national life, T 
was far from sharing his opinions. Boon after my arrival in Paris, 
at the end of the year 1910, T \ritne88ed on the occasion of the 
Agadir crisis the awakening of the patriotic spirit in France, in 
resistance to the bnitalitv of Germany's foreign policy. I was 
convinced that the French nation, in spite of superficial appear- 
ances, iiad lost nothing of its attachment to the great principles 
of justice*, liberty and progress whu*b had made France the beacon- 
light of the w’orfd. In my des]«tcheB, while noting the pacific 
tendencies of the French (Government, 1 repeatedly affirmed that 
an unjustifiable provocation on the part of Germany would dis- 
close France as ready to take up arms at the side of Bussia and 
England, not only for the defence of her territory and the return 
of her patrimony, but also to assure the triumph of her ideas of 
right and independence in the world. Moreover, I knew too well 
the overbearing spirit that governed Germany's foreign polii^, the 
constantly increasing yiower of the pan-Oemianists, and the deter- 
mination of the Kaiser to impose the German hegemony on the 
world, to have any faith in the possibility of an alliance in which 
Germany would consent to enter on an equal footing with Bussia 
and France. Accordingly, T founded my objections to Count 
Witte's arguments upon my firm conviction that in pursuing the 
chimera of his proposed alliance we should be running the risk of 
weakening our position with France and England and so’destroy- 
ing our <mly protectiem against the monstrous growth of Oer- 
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many's military power. I mamtained that it waa imperatiTe to 
hold ourwlves ready agapat the day when Emperor William, im-^ 
polled by the war party, would let loose the aggression that had 
l>een jmpared so long in ^vance ; in short, that the only way to 
avert that danger was to fortify by every possible means the politi- 
cal, military and econcmiic poiicr of the Triple Entente. As for 
Prance, I wgb convinced that we could count upon her loyalty 
and that at the supreme hour the French |)Cople would rise as one 
man against tlie aggressor, regaining in a moment their patriotic 
vlan and their traditional valour. 1 may add that 1 w'as called 
upon to ieiend this belief not only against Count Witte but 
against u group of Eussian diplomats who looked with favour 
upon a rapprochement with Oerniany, among whom figured Ium 
colleague at Porthmouth — llaron Itosen. the Russian Minister at 
Tiisl>on — M. lk>tkine, who was in high favour at Court, and otheis. 

last eun\eraation with Count Witte tix)k place some months 
liefore the outbreak of the groat war; I never saw liiui again, and 
1 know not if he recognised, liefore his death, hota he hail been 
mistaken about France and how the moial factor oiten is of much 
greater imjiortance in the life of |KH>|>k^^ than elemc^nU of a ]>iirc1y 
material nature. 

When Count Witte yielded hi'« place* at the liead ol the Kus^itiu 
Oo\erniueiit to M. (Toremykine, there wa«' no little eiirioHit\ as to 
the attitude that lu* would assume toward iho i\v\\ (*ahiiiet. 
Xicholns II., as well as his new Ministers, were not without some 
anxiety on this point, and with goo«l reason. hecan<«e in his ca)Mi- 
city as a member of the Council of the Einpin*, or rp(H*r Houm‘. 
Count Witte, author of the ^funifesto of Octf»l>er Wtli, could chmI} 
become the leader of the Liberal |Nirty in that hod> , and gather 
about him the enemies of the hiireaucratic Cabinet ol M (iorciii\- 
kine. This was what cverybodv ex|»t»etefl, .iiid it wn*^ with great 
surprise that he was seen to renounce that r6h and tn join in a 
rather conspicuous manner the n»iictionary group in the ('ouiumI 
of the Empire, at the head of which he found his former colleagiit* 
and adversary, M. Donmovo. He maintained thin attitude 
throughout all the vicissitudes that followed the orM>nitig of the 
Duma, and in the last years of his life it heeume ho exaggerutinl 
that there was good reason tolielieve that his intellortuid f.icidties 
had been affected by an old malady. It has even heem said that 
he humbled himself to the |ioint of sc^'king the aid of Ras|ioiitine 
in the hof»e of regaining tlie favour of the f'zar and being rwallinl 
CO pow'er. ] can hardly believe in such an aberration ; hut I 
n«call a remark which lie made in the course* of a convematioii 
during one of his visits to Paris at the time of the Balkan war, 
to tlie effect that, if Bussia w^as not drawn into the war, it was not 
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due to any effort of ft. Sazoaoff, whose policies he vidlently 
attadked, but thanks to the influence eurted upon the Emperor 
by Baspoutine in the direction of peacr; and T remember how 
astonished I was at the time to hear so extraordinary a statement 
from him. 

Personally, in spite of my repugnance to admit such a con- 
clusion, I do not hesitate to attribute his changed attitude to 
motives of selfish ambition. Accustomed for fifteen years to the 
exorcise of a power the extent of which I have described above, 
Count Witte was unable to become resigned to the loss of his 
official position, and all the strength of his great will was con- 
centrated upon one object — ^tho regaining of his former prestige. 
Knowing the tendencies of the Emperor and those wlio enjoyed 
his favour, he considered that the surest way to attain his end 
was to put himself at the service of the reactionaries, and so. 
abjuring his faith and abandoning a r6Ie in which he could still 
have rendered brilliant service to his country, he became the 
follower of such men as Donmovo, Btfirmer, and other reactionary 
leaders, losing thereby the respect of the Tjibemls without even 
gaining the Emperor's favour or the confidence of the reactionary 
party. It was a lamentable spectacle to see his fine intelligence 
and his superior gifts as n statesman consumed in the thirst for 
power and in the vain hopi' of regaining his former rank in the 
<ifficial world ; especially so because it was rvidenily not due alone 
to his desire for political power but rather to enjoy anew the ex- 
ternal nttribiites of power. Owing to his not having attained high 
rank in the bureaucratic world until rather late in life, and mi 
not having succeeded except at the cost of great effort in making 
a place for himself and his wife at Court and in the high society 
of the capital, this man of genius, hfit of awkward manners and 
aspect, attached an exaggerated importance to the social advan- 
tages which he had acquired with so much difficulty, and was 
conspicuous fev the puerility of his social ambitions and for the 
eagerness with which he pushed himscHf into the first rank of the 
oligarchic caste which surrounded the Rmjietor. To attain this 
end he did not hesitate to make use of his position as Grand 
Treasurer of the Rmpire, and it was no secret that in order to 
force the doors of certain ultra -exclusive su/otia of Bt. PetersbuTg 
he employed a golden key, in the form of loans and State sub- 
sidies to personages of social f»ominencc who happened to be 
afflicted with pecuniary troubles. 

Count Witte's enemies have charged him with being venal, 
and have cited tacts and figures in support of their accusations, 
but T have never believed them to be true ; he always seemed to 
me to place much greater importance on the hononrs of ofifidal 
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poBitiofi than on money. He left powe( witlunit uy evidence 
of having acquired a fortune, and in order not to lose hie 
chances of retnming to ookso he declined offers that were made bj 
one of the greatest financial establishments of Busma which would 
have assmed^him a most brilliant position from a {mnniaxy point 
of view, but would have been incompatible with his remaining a 
member^ on the Emperor's appointment, of the Council of the 
Bmpiiey fegr virtue of which he had sooess to the CoUttt eiid 
beloflfsd to the otBcisl world. 

Xhe fsets lelated in the foregoing pages explain my asasrlion 
that the character of Count Witte was not always equal to his 
intellectual gifts; hut. at the same time, he iwwsessed certain 
traits that were extremely sympothctic and attractive. He was 
a faithful and devoted friend, and inspire^l the wsrmeht friendships 
in return. His devotion to the memory of the Em|>eror .Mexan- 
der TIT. was almost passionate in its fi»r\-our, and lie pnwrvcd 
for the Sovereign who had distiiigniHlied hint and elexahd him 
to power a pious gratitude He alho knew htm to hate, and could 
ba u rodoobtablo enomv and adv< rsnry 

A very lovable trait wa«> Iih affec'tion for hiv family; it uas 
tcuching to see thj« pant, who w«}s acv*iisfomed to hend the most 
unruly to his will, transformed into the «lav»* of his little gnindson 
and giving him the tendc^n^st rare And when he sought with 
such insistence the oiitnsrd ••hiiu of power was it so much for hi** 
own personal gratification as, {lerhapH to Ntn-ure a more brilliant 
career for a wife and » daughter whom he pasmonately loveil? 

My personal relations with Count Witte were never on an inti- 
mate footing as I have already said, and for a eonsiderahle time 
his attitude toward rue was a hostile one, possihiv heraiise he 
feared that I might ac(|uird' an influence over affairs contrary to 
his. Dr. Dillon mentions in his book the opposition made by 
Count Witte to my appointment to the post of MiniMer of Foreign 
Affairs after the death of Count Monravieff ; distrusting my spirit 
of independence, he persuaded the Emperor to name Count Tisms- 
dorff, whom ho was certain of managing and so was confident of 
becoming the absolute master of the Government’s foreign poli- 
cies. Dr. Dillon adds that Count Witte made a mistake, and. 
prr^sely because of my independence, T would have seconded him 
tnneh more effectively than did Count Tjnm«dorff, for T would 
not have tolerated the formation behind my back of an occult 
power ooinpoRcd of adventurers, and wonid either have resigned 
or obliged the Emperor to dismiss M. Bezobrasoff and his friends. 
Inasmuch as Dr. Dillon was fold this hy Count Witte himself, 
and hecauKe it tallies with what T have heard from another source, 

I have every reason to believe it. That which is certain is that 
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ho failed to approciain the homelj truth that one cannot lean 
upon something which gives no resistanoe, and so volnntarily 
deprived himself of a oollaboratoc^ quik%i8 strongly opposed as he 
hiiuHoif was tu the Coiean adventure, and who would not have 
hesitated to fight it in the most vigorous manner, instead of 
following Count IjamsdorfF's stuind Sloctrine of passive obedience 
to the will of the Borareign. 

1 am not sure if I have a u ceeed e d in treeing^ as I planned, 
sme tra et the porttiit of Count Witte. Bjs character 

was moat complex, made up aa it was ct.qualilies which reai^ied a 
veritable grandeur, mingled wiUi others of anipriaing wealmeaa; 
but, take him all in all, it would be difficult to define him in better 
words than those which Shakespeare put into the month of 
Anthony when eulogising Bratus : 

the elomento 

So mixed in him, that Ketiire might stand up 
And say to all the wotld, * This was a man.' ” 

* • • « « 

Turning now from Count Witte to Count Lamsdorff, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs from 1900 to 1906, one cannot help being 
im])rossed by the absolute contrast between the two men, which, 
liowever, never interfered with thi*ir close personal frienddiip 
and their intimate ix)litical relations. In contradistinction to 
the rough, unpolislied man of genius, Count Lamsdorff was a type 
oi the most finished courtier ; brought up, one might say, on the 
hteph of the throne, h had inherited, from several generationB of 
high functionaries at the IiiijKTial Court, the manners and ideas 
of another age, quite out of date even in the artificial environment 
of Nicholas 11. lie was a little man, extremely young-looking 
for his age, with light reddish hair and diminutive moustache, 
always droshod, prinked and fierfuiiied with the utmost care, and 
whose affected manner and falsetto voice gave no little chance 
for pleasantry. tlu* co<pietry of his dress, the affectation of 
his s|)eei*h, his Imliitb of retirement and his little quasi-feminine 
vanities, he recalled the [lortrait which the chroniclers of the 
eighlei^ntli century have handed down to us of the Prince of 
Kaunitz, when that famous Austrian diplomat was Ambassador 
at Paris. Possessing <mly the instruction acquired at the Corps 
de Pages, he loi'ked the. advantages of a complete education, but 
he was gifCed with an ensemble of qualities which made him from 
the start a functionary of the first order. Prodigiously industri- 
ous, discreet, never letting his wegk be interfered with by the 
usual distrac'tions habitual to young people, he succeeded in 
making himself indispensable, as a confidant and intimate oollabo- 
rator, to foiir Ministers of Foreign Affairs in successiou : Prince 
vot, cvi. H.8. Y* 
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GortchakolF, M. de Gfriers, Prinoe Lobanoff and CSount MraravidT. 
During the tenure of Ck>iuit ‘‘Moiiravicfr he became the writable 
mainspring of the Miniatii^ of Foreign Affairs andt bj his indnatry 
and knowledge of its details, made up for the indolence, ignorance 
and flippancy of that astonishing Minister, but up to that point 
his work was done entirely in the shade ; he avoided systematically 
all direct contact with the foreign Ambas<)adorh, who somc*tinies 
almost doubted the existence of this Grey Kminence, whom they 
never saw but of whose hidden influence they were conscious. 
As we have seen, it was due to the intervention of Count Witte, 
who counted upon having in C'ount Lani>tdorff an instrument 
entirely obedient to his will, that, after the death of Count Moura- 
vieff, his iiidustnoua and influential subordinates became the real 
head ot the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

From that moment Count Jjamsdorff. whose vaguely defined 
character yielded to the vigoroub personahty uf Count Witte, let 
himself be^oniiiiated in all matters hy hih grent friend, and there- 
upon the two Ministries of Finance and Foreign Affairs were 
merged, so to speak, in one and the same |ierson. Count Witte 
furnishmg the motive and directive force and C'ouiit JLamsdorff 
placing at the service of the coinbmatiun ins great experience and 
perfect knowledge ol diplomatic technique No one was better 
versed than le in dll the siibtletieb of diplomacy ; the lodst impor- 
tant billet wFhicIi he addressed to a foreign Ambassador, always 
on gilt-edged x^ai^er and deiK*atcly |)erfumed. was a model of style 
and eleganee; he had at his fingers' end all the nuiiutite of the 
lurotocol. and t^iok as much jiains in ai ranging an exchange of 
decorations as m drawing up the projiH^^t ol the most iiii^xirtant 
internal ional contention In all the chancelleries ol Kurope it 
was well known that any error witii legaxd to tin exact ribbon 
he was to receive after an exchange of sigiiatures would forfeit 
the goodwill of the Kussian Minister toi all time, but it was 
equally well known that no negligeiHV in thi* Irauiing of a diplo* 
iiiatic instrument could fKihsihly escaiie his practineni eye His 
memory was prothgious, and he was never at a losb for a pre- 
cedent or an argument drawn from the archives of liih department. 

Had Count Lamsd.orff a definite plan ot a general foreign policy, 
and did his mind grasp the uitematioiial situation of Rusbia in 
its entirety^ T confess that I have always doulitc^d it. By family 
tradition, being of German ongiii, and by liia turn of mind, he 
was rather inclined toward Germany, and as a thorough partisan 
of the autocratic regime be feft ill at easd with democratic France 
and constitutional England ; but, on the other hand, he had been 
m intimate collaboration with his {srodecesHors in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, who negotiated, at first the rapprachufMfit^ and 



afterwardB the ailianoe^ith Itenoe- Heidiig become Mmietor 
in Ids tom, he continued to meintnin and conduct with scrupnlcma 
exactitude and, as we haye seen in the B^koe affair, with intdli- 
genco and ability, the system of the double alliance, to which 
the Emperor gave his unreserved adhesion ; but, in view of the 
strange idea he had of the functions of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Russia, there is every reason to believe that he would 
have devoted equal care and conscience to any other system from 
the moment that it might be adopted by the Emperor, to whose 
will he considered himself bound to render a blind and passive 
obedience. 

Count Lamsdorlt'a conduct oi his department had an unfavoor- 
uble effect upon the comjiosition and efficiency of the central 
services of the Miiiislry of Foreign Affairs as well as of its services 
abroad. He was almost inaccessibic to the majority of his sub- 
ordinates, and shut himself up with a circle of jiersonal friends, 
Mho were bound to each other hy elective affinities of an extremely 
intimate nature, and among whom be distributed the most desir- 
shle positioiiK iit his command. This sort of round table," to 
employ an expression often used at the ('ourt oi Berlin, dispensed 
fuNoiirs, jiruuiotions and appointments to such an extent that 
when one liad no protector there, as was my case, one must needs 
give u)) lio[M' oi agreeable places and bo content with remote posts 
and those which were little sought atter. As it hapiiened, the 
scant favour w Inch 1 enjoyed in that cenacle turned out to be very 
useful, lor it is to thin circuni<itanGe that 1 owe my experience 
at (iiflercnt jiOHts in the Balkans and the Far East, whiqh were 
mti prircd by diplomats hut wheie it was easier to acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of affairh than in the most brilliant KmbassieR 
and Ijegatiuns of Etiro|K«. When T succeeded C'ount Tiamsdorft 
a*' Minister of Foreign Aflairs T had a great deal of trouble in 
leplaeing the /imo?uo/ ol my f)o|)artiiient in more normal con- 
ditions, and some of the tueahiires of purification that 1 was 
obliged to take gave nsi* to aniniositios and enmities which made 
theinsolvpH felt in the field of politics later. 

Tratutlated by ('’n.tULCs lioi is Sbeokb. 
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A ifoNTH or two ago the moat remarkable of Europe'a State 
inatitutiouB, the Supireme Council of National Economy • which 
18 the higheat executive and legislative organ over the 
natioualihed induatries of the Russia of Lenin and Trotsky, pub- 
lished a half-yearly Budget— the third since November, 1917— 
^honing loftaes of coiihiderably more than five thousand million 
loubles. These losses constitute jiart of the deficit of thirty 
thousand millions hlioun in the State Budget for the same half- 
year. As, ouing (o the roulmmiig deiaJuation of the rouble and 
aiMirt from other (‘auses. all Russian financial figures double « 
every half-year, one maj giies*> that the Supreme Connell's losses 
for the whole of 1910 uill Ite alKiiit fifteen thousuiid niillions, a 
Rtiiii nominally more than the annual ex|ienditures of all the 
Great Powers on the eve of the war. For its imposing figures, 
even if there were no better reason, the great nationalisation 
experiment of Soviet Russia would invite as dose a study as 
can he made on the basis of the very meagre information whi(‘h 
the Oovemnient of People's Commissaries, whom,* latest act is 
to put an embargo on newspajier export, allows to leak out. 

But the exfiennient is worth studying for other reasons, 
ifaving finihlied two unpmtitable stages of deve1o|>ment, Soviet 
iiatioimlisation lately — against great difficulties and oppnaition, 
jet with a cortain success— entered ujwn a third. Passed aw^ay 
for ever is the initial local comniunistic anan*hy which had 
almve it no directing Stat^ organisation ; and pass^ is also the* 
second stage, the directing State organisation which could not 
cajole into efficiency tlie local industrial anarchy underneath. 
The third stage is a directing State organisation with enforced 
industrial disciphne underneath. This improvement in the pro- 
ductive mechanism of nationalised industry was attained by 
throwing nithlessly overboard all the old anti-capitalistic catch- 
words wchich were the food of the industrial revolution, and by 
snbstituting more tlian capitalistically sharp supervision, com- 
pnlsion and economy. The Bolsheviks, that means, have not 
been above taking lessons. Private capitalism has indeed not 
been re-established— during the last few montlis (he war against 
it has been waged harder tlian ever— but the meth^s of 
eapitaiism are today the methods of the Supreme Obundl. 
Soviet Riisfda, (hat means, is moving towards a system which in 
many features recalls the militarist-induatrial dreams dreamed 
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bgr tlM Ghnniaa KaiheStt SodsliMt (MaftnEif Md dtatof ite war. 
Iftifeaad of the Ut6«ltetSe» <vee» *diicir%ri]r« napradoetite «looal 
oommnmsm which the honealer enthucdaHta among the BdiBhevike 
betieved would yield an Earthly Paradise, is growing up a cen- 
tralised, despotic, disciplinaiy, exploiting State-Socialism. That 
this change of ideals should overtake the inflexibly doctrinaire 
Bolshevik magnates is not surprising. In politics Bolshevism 
has been forci^ to borrow and improve on — ^tbat is, to aggravate 
— the methods of Trepoff and Plehve ; and its Bed Army has all 
the despotic malpractices of Tsarist militarism, and more. It is 
natural that nationalised industry should show the same spirit. 
Its course of development, apart from the historical interest, has 
a very instnictive bearing upon the movement towards nationalisa- 
tion or Rtate monopolies in Western Knrope and in England 
to-day. 

Probably the notion of learning from Soviet Russia's experi- 
ence uill displease those who hold, ^ith our own innocent 
admirers of Tsarism, that Bolshevism is not primarily murder 
and robbery, but that it is ineapable of creation and wholly 
coutempiible as a governing force. Howevdl:, after the whole 
world's surplus forces have for two years tried to get rid of the 
Bolshevik incubus and failed dismally, one may conclude that 
the popular judgment of tlie Soviets* organising unfitness is 
w mng : one niav modostlv remember that eighteen months ago 
EiiKipc laughed itself h^wirse at the notion of creating a diseiplineil 
Bed \rmy out of the anarchical Bed Guards and the doubly 
anarchical fragments of the Tsarist Army. In fact, the Bol- 
sheviks aro not at all stupid. They lack indeed the broad class 
of well-trained officials of average in^llect upon which Western 
Governments rely : hut they have quite as many competent, 
enteriirising and creative men ns the best-of! Western European 
country: and they have half a dozen men — particularly in this 
industrial domain- -of greater ability than is to he found in any 
cotintrv. If nationalised industry' is to-day in a lamentable state, 
and almost, it seems, at its last gasp, the cause does not lie in 
inabilitv to create, or in lack of personal energy b;|^ leaders. 
Possiblv it ties in the inherent rice of the nationalisation system : 
but, apart from that, failure was predetermined by the material 
and moral conditions bequeathed by the autocracy to the Pro- 
visional Government of Tivoff and Kerensky : and by it — ^with 
muph depreciation meantime — bequeathed to the Roviets. 

There is nnother reason w*hv indnstrial nationalisation as under- 
taken first onrlv in 101R was lioiind to fail. Tt was a hasty impro- 
visation. That it was not i*Rrricil through by stages, tentatively 
and on a well-thonght-nnt plan, was not the fault of the 
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leading BolahevikBi though it ^'ss the fault of the Bolsheviks 
as a whole. In this i^espeol the industrial revolution hoped 
fur by Lenin was far worse situated than the political 
revolution of rebniary» 1917. When the rroviaional Govern- 
ment of Prince Lvoff assuined jiower it had ready at hand — care- 
fully planned and even drafted aluiost to the letter — all the pio- 
greaaive political reforlll^ uhicli the then duiuiuaiii iNiurgeom 
iditeralism wanted, liills eiiaiMiiig nearly all these reforiiis had 
been submitted to the first Diiuius: and these Bills* soinetinies 
with amendments in more radical din^ctions* were rushed out one 
after the other in the first uumths 4>f the revolution, so that by 
June texf*ept tor the Jjand and Nationalities i^uestionK which 
were left to the Constituent Asst^iihly) Russia’s political recon- 
stniction (ou pai»eri as a nnidern State was complete. The 
conditions wJn(*li faccil tlie Ikilshevik industrial revolution were 
very different. Tht» fundamental theorieb of Bolshevism were 
developed uell enough; but for the much harder organisatory 
problems the Soviet magnates had made no preparations at all. 
This fact ought to have htMMi a warning against precipitancy. 
But the impatieifte of the ignorant masses of workmen fonrd 
immediate action; had the Bolshevik leadcis, uh the abler 
desired* tarried* the new (i<i\eriiment, denounced as inactue and 
as having given false iiroiiUHes. would lia\o been as s|>f'edily 
swept away as was the passive anandi\ sy^fcni of Kert*iihk>. 
f'onditioiis being what they w'cre, the Bolshevik leader** were 
r)l)liged to rush headlong into whoh'sale natituialisation ; and one 
may conclude that had they not done so iiuiiistry to-day woiilil 
be in an even wx>rse plight than it is. 

This is sliown by the early course of industry under Bolshevik 
rule; and indeed before if* for the workmen did not wait until 
fjenin's November ronp d'vtat, Tntiiiediatel> after the F’chriiarJ 
revolution w’ere made many atteni])tH at l(K*al coiiiniuiiisin. As 
no Trade Unions which could enforce common action in whole 
industrial branches existed* the workmen in individual enter- 
prises met no opposition when they ex|)e1led owners* exfierls* and 
even foremen; and embarked on what they called coramunistie 
prfxliictlou and sale. Anarchy resulted, .\fter the Btilsheviks 
Neiisf'd |jower this system of “Ravage (’onimunism*** as it eame 
to he callef], spread generally. Even transiiort w'as an ohj<^4 of 
local exploitation ; on the railways the new system w*ent so fur 
that the Nikolai (Petrograd-Moscow) Railway’s 100 miles were 
ruled by three committees at different fioints: each stretch of 
line bad its own labour hours and fwy. On East Russian railways 
no through trains could be run until the niimemus emp1oye<*s* 
committees had concluded forma) traffic conventions. Ravage 
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oommuniiaii had a brft but riotous history. Soon factories were 
derelict; unemployment was universal; and the mechanism of 
future £uoduction was threatened by nhe selling of machinery 
by hungi'y workmen. The Trade Unions, in the best way 
uf Western Kurope’s Unions, denounced these excesses ; but the 
Unions were new, their authority was weak, and agitators pro- 
claimed that those “tame instruments of capitalism all over the 
world,'* as the jVIosuow communists* manifesto called them, were 
reactionary. Ravage communism had to cure itself. Rome con- 
cerns lhat tried it (e.g., the big Sormovu Works near Nijni- 
Novgorod and the Treiigolnik rubber factories) learned so sadly 
fioin ex|KTience that they re(*alled their masters and exiierts; 
and some that did not try it (o.g., the cotton-mills of Prokhoroff 
in Moscow) were so frightened by whpt they ^w' that their 
workmen later op])osed the mtu*h more reasonable and systematic 
nationalisation measures oi the Rnpreme Council of Economy. 
bi\ery where home rule in the factory collapsed. 

But Its results wen* ruinous for the subsequent methodical 
iintioiialisatioii. The original Roviet plan, debated in December, 
1017, w«is to nationnliM^ banks as quickly as possible, but to 
iiationuliso no iiuhistries liefore dune, 1918, and then to nationalise 
otil\ seven iin|Kirtsint branelieh. Later, when it became plain 
that the* seven blanches (H>u]d not be prepareil for nationalisation 
in ljnj<\ it wus decided to defer all nationalisation, except possibly 
in two branches (metals and eheiiiicals), until the autumn. But 
tiie Ravage Communists forced the Roviets* hands As Ravage 
Coniiniinism could not be cured b\ a teniporarj' return to private 
ownership, the one wn> to prevent irremediable ruin of factories 
and disapiieaiance ol the skilled workmen was to accelerate 
nationalisation. Neaily all the 486 factories and workshops 
l•ntlol1a1is('(l by the first Ro\iet decree (June 1st, 1918) bad been 
victims of Ravage Uonimunisiii, and in their choice their fitness 
by branch or condition for immediate State working played no 
rd/c. Pour w’ceks later, to forestall further local exi)eriments, 
the Roviets published a greater scheme, which, in that it was 
based on (‘onsiderations of branch of production and size of con- 
cern, showed more signs of methodical thought. This decree 
nationalised such of the mining enterprises, saw-mills, wood, 
metal, cable, ek»ctro-fechnieal, soap and candle factories as were 
capitalised at over n million roubles ; and such undertakings in 
certain other branches, including tobacco, paper and rubber, as 
were capitalised at over half a million. The 1,160 undertakings 
nationalised under this decree had an aggregate nominal capital 
of three thousand million roubles, which in the devaluated cur- 
rency of to-day is at least sixty thousand million roubles. The 
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Soviets had already nationaliaed the banfs and river transport ; 
and next they nationaliae^ advertising* exhibitions, and, last of 
all, insurance. Local iiaftral monopoli^, such as gas and water, 
were left to the local Soviets, which had replaced the Zemstvos 
and muuicipalitieB. After the nationalisation of insurance came 
a lull, which did not mean that the process was at an end, but 
only that the digestive organs of the Supreme Council of Economy 
were overloaded ; and that, furtlier, the branches and £)articu1ar 
concerns which escaped nationalisation presented materially 
greater obstacles than those which had not. 

Inclusion in a nationalisation list did notr mean that State 
exploitation at once came into effect. It meant merely that 
private owners lost their property and control rights, which 
rights in most cases were already de facto lost. Every nationalis- 
ing decree is follow'cd by a process officially described as 
“Nationalisation." which constHts in reorganisation, building, 
repair or adaptation of plant, and Munetimes in w'hole^sale transfer 
of plant and workmen to a more convenient centre. Tn these 
transfers fuel and raw inuterial conditions play a great r6h\ As 
late as June last the Supreme Council was still “nationalising" 
ninety im(x>rtant factories included in the decree of June, 1918. 
“Nationalisation" is extremely costly. The estimate of ex|>en- 
(liture tier factory in December last was 4.700,000 roubles; and 
to-day, according to the official EkoiwmitrheBkaya Zhizn, it is 
over 8,000,000 roubles, an iticreahO which may he wholly due 
to rouble devaluation. The exact prnjiortion of Ttussia's indus- 
trial and transport concerns which have effectively been 
nationalised np to date is hard to give. A recent official list 
comprises 1,700, classed as “of first-rate rank"; hut in this, it 
seems, are counted as uniiTs the large transport, mining and 
industrials cartels formed under the Witte n'ghnr. The inilnber 
of first-clasH enterprises actually carried on directly by the 
Supreme Council is probably not more than 700. 

The prem*nt Chief Commissary of the Council, of National 
Economy, Alexis Bykoff, lately made an instnictive speech on 
the principles upon which this big nationalisation work was 
carried through. His analysis shows how* much mistaken arc 
those who think that the Bolshevik industrial system is entirely 
without refinements ; — 

** Tn d«tmniiiiiig its policy on the qnesffon of our Nsiionalisstion orsmniu- 
lion, the GnTpmment of Pooplp*s Gommictarics xeoosnicod three driving 
motives which were not necewmirily moving in the seme dirertifm, end for 
which, iberefore, a common direction— in other words a compromise— -had 
to be found. There was the political motive or interest that nationalised 
indiistiy, apart from its eeonomica] aepeots, should be a biittren of the 
.Soviet politicaf system; there was ffie production Interest, whioh required 
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that iha greatwi potilUe t^hnioai aspeitaM and tta graaieat poniUe 
individual iaduiti^ atanild be q^ied;^aiid there wae the labour intereit» 
a mailer of houn* pap and loolal policy. niAlaet intereel muet be euper- 
fioially In opposition to the soecmd as long as the workman does not re^se 
that he obtains neither more nor less than the gwatest possible share of what 
he produces. 

** It is in aooordaiiee with these dominant Inlereels that the organisation 
of oiir NatkmaliHation system has been planned." 

Taking only the i»per facta, and leaving unanswered the ques- 
tion how much aelfidineaR and how much altruism are behind 
the Soviet oiigan*hy*H ecoiuimicnl measures, one may say that 
the nationalisation organisation does fairly compromise between 
these three principles. The compromise is not so well shown 
ill the Supreme Council of Economy as in the lower organs ; bnt 
it appears also there. The Supreme Council of Economy, which 
is officially, according to the liarbanuis Bolshevik craze for 
neologisms and mutilations, called Sovnarkhoz " (from 8<met 
Narodnara Khozaistva), is in its origin largely an offshoot of the 
Trade Cnions, and its membership bears their imprint. Soviet 
Hiissia's Trade IJiiioiis are very tame organisations. Long ago 
they embraced the official, and of course sound, doctrine that 
cnhunced production is the dominant interest of every working 
man; and with few excefitions they have championed the 
Soviiiirkho//s coen^ive labour ineahures. The first (^)uncils of 
Industry, vrhich still exist as local bodies subordinate to the 
8ii|>reme Council, were creat^ hy the Trade ITnions as a remedy 
for Savage Communism ; they attempted to reorganise and con- 
duct on homogeneous lines over large areas the abandoned fac- 
lories and workshops. The Sovnarkhoz, which now sits at the 
centre of government, is ))ractica11y a Federal Parliament of 
Industry in which are united all the Idbal industrial organisations. 

The Sovnarkhoz ranks as a Commissariat or independent 
Ministry. Tt is, therefore, not subordinate to any other one 
Ministry ; but it also cannot act against the will of the general 
political executive, the **Sovnarkom," as the Council of People's 
Commissaries is equally barbarously called. The Sovnarkhoz 
has a membership of nxty-nine. Of these the Trade Unions 
elect thirty, the local Councils of Economy twenty, the Central 
Executive of Soviets (f.e., the political Parliament) ten, the co- 
operative associations two. and the interested Commissariats, or 
Ministries, seven. The executive work is conducted by a board 
of eight, with a Commissary, at present Bykoff, at the head. 
Naturally, following the preaent Bolshevist trend towards bureau- 
cratic tutelage, the Commissary has in practice very great poyers. • 
The theoretical corrective to this is the fact that he and the rest 
of the exeentive board are elected by the Sovnarkhoz i>lemim. 
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But the representative value of that A impaired by the fact 
that not the maas of ^rking XDen» hut the well-tamed Trade 
Unions, have the chiefCi}- in the Bovnarkho//s composition. 

All questions of higher mdustrial policy, as far as they are not 
dictated by the Council of People's Commissaries, are in tlie 
hands of the Sovnarkhoz. With that its functions end. The 
technical aifd commercial side of nationalisation is organified in 
the form of so-called Centrals. Every branch of industry is 
organised as a Htate Tiust, and the oarrespoDding Central is on 
top. Wool is concentrated under the Wool Central (Ystutros- 
/iefat\ textiles under a Tsentrotestil . paper under the Chief Pa^Yer 
Departinenl KGlatbum)^ and so on. In the constitution of all 
these Centrals the three-foUl division of interest ex)iotindecl by 
Tiykotl IB followed. In a Centrars directorial board of nine men 
three must be men with exfierienee in politics and applied 
sociology, three must he industrial or cc>iuinemal experts iii then 
respe(*tive brant.h, and three must haie had experience as workmen 
in the branch. Every Central dniw^ up in advance its own Imdget 
and its ow'n piograinnie of w'ork, showing amount of labour to 
be «*m])lnyed. amount of fuel and raw materials to he consumed, 
and amount of cx|)ected output The Centrals do not directly 
manage faclorie*?. This work is left to factory or workshop 
directorate*^ on the s]Mit. .\ccording to size of faetoiy or work- 
shop, a directorate has three or six tiienihers. Here, again, the 
division of interests is recogniaed, in that one-third ot the inem- 
hers are appointetl hy the Siiprenu Council, one-third b\ the 
•tfYeciahst Central, and one-tliird hy the workmen on the spot. 

Nicholas henin is the real creatoi of the SoMiurkho/, which 
indeed bears traces of his very able and refining brain When 
reproached with being roUfoerH and assassins, tho Bolslieviks like 
to hf>fl«t <if lj(*nin's achievement, and seldom forget 1o aaciihe 
the present industrial aiian*hy and the growing iwverty to 
obstacles and difficulties which existed liefore they seized |K>wer. 
How’ the media nism would have worked had it been estnbhslied 
under the relatively good pre-war conditions is hanl to say. As 
things were in the years 1918-19. it was doomed to failure if 
for no other causes than the lack of eompetent administrators, 
and the shortage of transport, raw materials and fuel. **C>ver- 
offidaldom, unfit officinldom, and sheer thievish officialdom”* is a 
characterisation of the first obstacle by the Chief of the Textile 
Central, Bagin. The official thieves^-at least, in accordance wHIth 
old Hnssinn precedent, the smaller thieves — ^have of late been 
pniqfnily thinned out by Dzerzhindiy, “the Lithuanian Bobe- 
spierre.*” who presides over the Commission for Combating 
('ounter-Tlevoliition, Sabotage and Rpeciilation. Bolidievik news- 
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paj[ierH of April and contaioed nameM of over seventy bureau- 
crats who were shot for thieving or bri^tddng. Over-offidaldom 
probably does even more damage, (me official to four manual 
workers in several branches of industry is the figure given in 
the oflicial Izrestiya. Of unfitness of the technical controllers of 
many concerns the best indication is the fact that output and 
produciioii-Gost in factories in the same branches, operating under 
identical conditions, varies as much as 800 per cent. ; in the 
nationalised sugar factories as much ns 600 per cent. Three 
months ago the Kiipreme Council pronounced for re-engagement 
of the dismissed bourgeois experts ; and since then the technical 
management has improved. The general and commercial manage- 
ment is had. A Bolshevik newspa)>er lately described how, 
though Soviet liiissia is short of c1c»thing of all kinds, 1, (>00 .000 
|fiec^H of goods produced h\ the Tjoiirier triootage faediories lay 
neglcHded — except by rata and thieves — for over a year; how 
though in Orel province wire nails cost 700 roubles a pound, and 
citirens tore down wixiden houses because the nails, locks and 
hinges ucre \\orth more than the whole house had cost, in a 
neighlujuriiig province 750,000 lb. of nails cKiuld not find buyers. 
Vntiirally, the accountancy of the whole nationalisation system 
i** primitive. The Sovnarkhor bureaucrats, a Bol^evik news- 
pH]i(*r ‘ lately e\]>1ained, invented the doctrine, highly grateful 
to idlers, (hat “Ixiurgeois book-keeping is the cause of dis- 
hniiestv**: and invented instead a system of "communist and 
Soviet book-kee])ing," vliich caused, it seems, even greater dis- 
honesty: for when, at Voronezh, three officials of the local 
(''ouncil ol h>onomv wt^re tried by 'Re^oU 1 tionary Tribunal for 
eiiibeszicment ^for which they were promptly shot), their defence 
was that “the hmk-koeping practirfd in accord with instructions 
fnim IMom'ovi is ho rudimentary that it encourages even the 
honestest officials to steal."* 

The material obstacles which prevent the efficient working of 
the Sovnarkho? and its loe.il organs are themselves in great 
measure the result of such official delinquencies and unfitness. 
Blit the main factor, the collapse of communications, is a product 
of war. of the military and political conditions in the Iwirder- 
Innds and of the anti-Soviet blockade. Every' branch of traiis- 
}K>rt has broken down. Tii Bussia horse transport is very 
iin|K)rtanf. Soviet Riissia's horses have disappeared; in Petio- 
grad in March had survived 10.000 horses out of a pre-war 
89,000 ; in some niral cantons only one horse remains for every 
ninety-seven seres of farmland: and in the Donetz coo] centre 

(1) Ekmuimiiehf‘skaifa Xkisn, qnotad in June lINli, 

(S) ObfiavIMt, July 9rd. 
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90 iw eaat. of the honM «ie deed of etemtion* nd tfie helhg 
me being fed with Hric.^ •'The BovietH* Co mm i M hm foor 
Beoiganuation of the dommereial Fleet reixarta that on rieeie 
and lakeg, other than the Volga haun, are working 1^07 
htoainera and t2,146 other vettaela: ami that 4>f theae 8.1153 
veaaelm 1,140 need repair and 933 need radical repair. Againal 
thia, 186 are listed as damaged beyond tepair, and 4/)i00 as 
sunken. Of bliipphig oonditiona on the Volga an indication is 
the re|iort that jietroleuni deli^'enea to Volga fwrts in 1918 were 
77 iier cent, below i^eace figun^s, mainly owing to aliortage of 
flteamers In its attempt to keep the railways going, tlie Connell 
of Commisaanes was obliged, in «7iine, to decree the taking up 
of the second tracks on nine different lines ; also of 50 per cent, 
of the new hidings tracks laid during the war: and later, if the 
War C*ommisS(ir} agreed, of the other 50 per cent. The per- 
centage of locomotives awaiting repair, which in 1913 was six- 
teen, was lately reported to be 47 7. Another report 8 a 3'8 that 
of 8,971 locomotives in Soviet Hiissia 4,7*28 need ie|siii The 
]iercentages of cars awaiting lefsiir were: 1933, 3; 1919, 16‘6. 
The railway collapse is not due to financial cheeseparing ; the 
expenditure rose from 705 OOO.iifM) loiihles in 1913 to 7,300,000,000 
roubles in 1918; and a ol I70,00Q.000 roubles turned into 
a loss of 6,500,000.fMK) ioubl(*s Thanks to the competent and 
indefatigable Tjeonid KniMn, production in the railway construc- 
tion and repair shops lately began to improve ; in the first three 
months of this year about thirtv locomotives were turned out — 
a record, it seems, since the spring of 1918 Naturally, the fuel 
shortage is intense Tii the ^foBcow ooal-mining district the 
oiitpnt has fallen since November, 1917, from a rate of 50,000,000 
to ^,000,000 pouds a vear; and on the Ponotr, before the Whites 
regained control, output was declining about 10 per cent, each 
month. The coal mined could not be wholly transported to 
industrial centres Speaking of the coal situation to the A1I- 
Tlnssian Executive, Tlikoff declareil that “iuther a <omp!ete 
renovation and reconstruction of our labour svstem must be 
effected, or w'e must face a speedy, irremediable breakdown.” 

This prognostic was doubly justified three months later, on 
the eve of the reversion to capitalistic methods, upon which the 
Sovnarkhoz to-dav bases its onlv hope Kegarded from all econo- 
mical standpoints — volume of prodm-tion, rate of employment, 
prices, and profits or losses — nationalisation had failed. From 
the political standpoint It had fal1e<l i(1ho, because it threatened 
the existence of the urban industrial class, which is Bolshevlam’s 
base. A Bolshevik newspaper^ pointed out this last peril in the 
r (1) rmnfe, Augnrt Sad, (1) ffoxrto PrS'/cvaillviff, Jimiiaiy lOth. 
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wards : **1I tbrn is 8b iadasliy fliscs ssn !» no ttvoMsdst.** 
The figmes of the Petrogtid and^Mosoow Lsbonr BovinM» wbicb 
are somtineB died to pcove indnstnalVstidty, in zesUty prove 
fche contrary; the low nnonidoymant percentages are due not 
to indastrial activity^ but to flight of hungry workmen back to 
the villages from which they originally came. The Bolshevik 
newspaper, Ehm(mUche$kaya Zhizn, estimates that since 
November, 1017, one million workmen (families not coonted) 
abandoned the great industrial centres. After the February 
revolution Petrograd contained 4(X),000 workmen, of whom 
260|000 were engaged in metal branches. On June Ist, 1918, 
after seven months ol Havage Communism (but no genuine 
nationalisation), 120,000 workmen, among them 64,(X)0 metal 
workers, remained. To-day the number of workmen actually 
engaged in Petrograd is put at 75,000-— on May let the whole 
{>opulation, as shown by ration cards, was 3 ,151 ,186. The Mos- 
c*ow industrial district is better off. There, on January Ist, 1917, 
800,(X)0 men were at industrial uork; in April last 600,000 were 
registered as working; but they worked fewer days a week and 
fewer hours u day. The conditions in smaller industrial centres 
ara bad; the metal city, Tula, thanks to the munitions industry, 

stated to be flourishing ; but some other industrial towns, not- 
ably the textile centre, Ivanovo-Yossnessensk, are practically 
depopulated . and the populations of the government cai»tals, 
some of which are industrial and some merely administrative, 
have fallen ofl, an anti-Bolslievik newspaper ^.reports, from 
lietwecn 10 and 40 per cent. 

The conditions in particular nationalised industries vary 
enormously. Of the greater branches, best off, at least as far 
as it is concentrated in Moscow, is the textile. This relative 
prosperity is mainly the work of Hagin. After six months of 
nationalisation, 447 Moscow dihtrict textile mills ont of 582 were 
w'orkiug; and over 400,000 men were more or less steadily 
employed. The Textile Central is short of cotton and wool; 
(0,000.000 {xiuds of cotton in I'nrkestan and large stores of wool 
m the country, particularly in the Kuban and Tera districts, can- 
not be moved. Kagin's achievement is Uic transformation of 
Moscow into the world’s loading linen city. The nationalised 
inetallurgicnl works are much worse off. Tn June seven-ninths of 
the furnaces were idle. The Metal Central reports that the b^g 
Dnieprovsk works, which once m^uired the monthly movement 
of 12,000 railway cars for its supply, has now only IJiOO men 
engaged, though 7,500 more were until lately drawing full pay. 
Of the nibber factories all are closed except three. The paper- 
fl) OSiioilaitf, Hoy Otd. 
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making induBtry is not yet fully nationaiiBed ; the pre-war con- 
sumption of 7 lb. a head JiaB fallen off to lb. ; and its Central* 
the “Glavbuni,’* has declared that Russia can produce only one- 
sixth of the pulp necessary to ensure a sufficient |iaper supply. 
The sugar industry was nationalised — on paper and in State mono- 
poly form — by the first Provisional Government. The official 
statement is that 35 nationalised mills in Tula, Voronezh, Orel, 
Tambofl and Kursk produced in ] 918-1 9, 3,000,000 pouds, against 
10,000,000 in 1914-15. 

These figures are typical of nationalised industry generally. 
They do not justify the common statement of foreigners that 
munitions-making and rouble-printing are the only Russian State 
undertakings that have not ceased. But conditions are bad , even 
worse than is iiulicated by the number of factories closed and 
the number of workmen lost. By last spring the per capita pro- 
ductivity had fallen hearil>, according to one estimate by 54 per 
cent., as coni])ared with iieace standards. The result is an 
nnheard-of shortage of inaiuifactured goods, and the joining of 
ends into a vicious circle ; unable to buy industrial products with 
the |W]>er mone> paid f<»r his surplus fcKid-products, the peasant 
refuses to sell, and ultimately to ptoduw ; the hungrj’ industrial 
workinan falls further off in efficiencx, and migrates to the 
country; and the peasant is still Jess inclined hi prcKliirc surplus 
food. An official statement published in .-Vjiril Klates that the 
urban population, the lh»<l Arin\, and the |ieas>ints in sotne 
famine-stricken districts needed a niinimiini total of 7,500,000 
|M>iids of flour |H r month; and that up to the scM-ond harv<»st of 
this yc»ar only two-thirds of thi- was nvailahle The Sovnarkho/ 
<*onceived a heroic scheme of remedy; it n*sol\ed to establish in 
the I'ountn for every thousand fieiisnntH a retail sliop. which 
would sell directly clothes, hoots, glass, idiina, hardware, niatche*- 
and oils The grateful ])eas«iiit*<, it was reasoned, would resiiiiie 
prrxfncing and s**lliiig f<>o«l 7'his well-reasoned plan failed 
because of the |MMsistent vice of Hoviet nnfionaliKatifiii- - failure, 
to produce, tif rj(Ki,tKl0,0(Ki roubles* worth of goods to be dis- 
tri\i\Ued ii\ tW fiisl month, only ronhlos* worth w'ere 

availahVe; and only a fraction of the extra food expected was 
received, fto the vicious circle continxied, until Tjenln, and the 
Krasms, Ragins and other competent and unshrinking men at 
the head of transport and of the Gentrids resolved to break it in 
the one practicable way; by so-called capitalistic methods, in 
reality, by slave methods, some of which were abandoned in 
reactionary Europe long before these able organisers were bom. 

The impulse to such heroic measures was naturally not 
weakened by the burden which nationaUsation laid upon the 
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already Ruffidently burftned finanoea-or the saffieiently 0 ?er- 
worked rouble printing press. This biuden was not due to any 
excessive zeal for keeping down prices. The bads of retail under 
nationalisation prices is naturally the devalnised rouble ; but that 
scarcity also plays a fdle is shown by the fact that prices at Petro- 
grad, where the supply is bad, are nearly always higher than at 
Moscow, which is still a relatively abundant production centre 
r give a few prices on June Slat : — 


MatchcB 
Cottoii thruiid 

Goloslu's 
MenV clothes 
Itoiifing iron 
Wire iitiils ... 


Moscow. Potrograd. 


Itoublch. 

4.75 

J. 200.0 

900.0 

2,76a.S.(K)0 

.77.0 

800.0 


Buublos. 

6.0 a box. 

610.0 a doz. reels. 
1,050.0 a pair. 

1,100-1,800 a pair. 
3,000-3,400 a suit. 
65.0 a sq. foot. 

950.0 alb. 


Soviet natioiinlisntion here proseuts a curious feature. The 
pajM>r money hoard in working men's and iteasaiits' hands is for 
practical purj^oses inexhaustible, and the M^an'ity of manufac- 
tured goods is so intense that, humanly s|)eaking, any price can 
be obtained. Yet no single nationalised industry i>ays. One 
reason for this, says the Hovnarkhoz tnithfully, is that whereas 
*^a1c prices are calculated iqH)n production c*ost plus distribution 
co.Mt, ^ast quantities of goods turned out are never sold at all. 
The main cause of loss is that prices, high as they are, are baMHl 
merely iifKin the wages of such \\i»rking men as actually turn out 
work, however litlle they turn out, whereas the nationalised 
liranches pay out vast sums in wliges and allow unces for which 
the\ get no return at all \ group of iudu**trtos which received 
IP \\age^ t»48,(KM),(MMi ronhles between date of nationalisation in 
ItMH, and the end v>f the \ear. prmluced g(K)ds hellable at 
1 This was tiecauM* the- Sovnnrkho/. pursueil its 
chnritnhlc isdicy of paying wages Ut thou*«ands of employees of 
undertakings which had stop])cd w’ork famding complete natioiiali- 
<Hation, or which could not work because* fuel or materials were 
lacking. This is an exceptional ease: a typirnl case of Joss is 
the nationalised Potrograd printing trade, which though kept 
fairly well occupied, lost 13,500,000 roubles in the last halt of 
1918, an estimated 39,710,000 in the first half of 1919, and an 
estimated 47,603,000 roubles in the iiresent half-year. The pay- 
ment of wages when no work is done is not confined to nation- 
alised industries. Private owners, having hoards of paper money 
and no hope except in the keeping of their enterprises intact for 
the— highly doubtful— restoration of capitalism, support their 
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more skilled heads; end the Soft^haikhOB hes pleaned to 
naiionelise en undertaking, it takes similar measares to prevent 
the dispersal of the sUtfs. Latelj, whtta the Chief Glass Oom- 
'mittee advanced 110.000,000 roubles odd to non-working factories, 
it advanced also 10,000,000 roubles for payment of wages to a 
group of Moscow works which are not to be nationalised until 
next year. 

Inevitably, Uie Sovnarkhoz as a whole works at an enormous 
loss. The first heavy liability is for “nationalisatioo.*' What 
nationalisation " is I have already explained. The expenditure 
includes no compensation to ow'ners — indeed, on this account the 
Sovnarkhoz starts with a bonus, for a recent decree declares that 
whereas debts inciirretl by concerns before nationalisation are void, 
dcbth due to them must be paid. For the first works of nationali- 
sation (Hudget of Januaiy-Junc, 191A>, 2,000,000, 000 roubles were 
assigned. Most of this money was not spent until the following 
half-year ; and as result the fresh expenditure on nationalisation 
ir diily-Deconiher was only 800,000,000 roubles. For the first 
MX months of 1919. the estimated expenditure on nationalisation 
rose to 5^113,951,000 roubles. The total expenditure on this 
ac(*oiint to date is therefore aliout eight and a half thoiisand mil- 
lion ronhles. These sums are entered in the Budget side by side 
w*ith recurring departmental ex[ienditure ; but profierly they are 
a capital investment, and they fonii part of the general Budget 
deficit, <-overed by fresh note circulation, which since last spring 
has been treated as an interest-liearing debt to the Narodny Bank. 
The operating expenditure of the Aovnarkhoz in the three half- 
years fall Budget Estimates) was:— 

Rouhleg, 

JM..June, ]9]ft i4,SSa/)00 

luIy-Dw., 1918 1.674,908^10 

Jsn.Mrune, 1919 . 8.168,666.000 

or a total of 0. 85*2, iMitl ,000 roubles. The whole exftenditure of 
the Sovnarkhoz in the eighteen months is therefore over fifteen 
thousand niiHfion roiihleh. The o{»erating revenue in the first six 
months was mi, or jmctically ni/; in the aeoond six months, 
aci*ording to an estiEiiate in the anti-Bolshevik rremyo. whicli 
roughly agrees with niy own analysis of the tangled revenue 
ebtimatcH, 25f),00t> ,tKK) roubles; and in the last half-year (Eati- 
niates for January- June. 19191, 5374,330.000 roubles. For the 
enormoub chtimated increase of receipts during the present year 
no explanation is given beyond a statement that several thonsands 
of millions will be received from the Chemicals and Metals Cen- 
trals; and this is possible, for the war industries which are fed 
by these Centrals are hard at work— the half-year's estimated 
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expenditure of the We^ Gommutafiet ia 12,149,770,487 ronbleB. 
If one gives the SovnaridioB credit forothe whole six thousand 
millions of receipts claimed for the first half of this year, the 
minimum loss on nationalisation to date is, in round figures, ten 
thousand millions, which is a sixth of the admitted deficit in the 
three general Budgets of sixty thousand millions.' 

The Bolshevik magnates, armed as they are with the untiring 
r>rinting press, are little perturbed by these deficits. In his 
Jan. -June, 1919, Budget jirenmble, the CommisAary of Pinanoes 
repeated his argument of the former half-year that the enforced 
printing of an additional thirty thousand million roubles is "a 
measure of relatively small importance in view of Soviet Biissia*s 
transition towards natural economy**: and his organ, Ekona- 
miteheghaya Zhizn, after a laugh at “that traditional fetish form 
—the rouble note/' adds, truthfully, that “on the road to Flocial- 
ihm, profits and losses are of no importance compared with the 
gre:it question * Ts something produced for division among citi- 
rens? " I'nhickily, wild as Bolshevik 8tate finance in its fetish 
fiinn the rouble may seem, it, nevertheless, correctly registers the 
fact that very little is being produced for division ; the admitted 
sivtv thousand millions of deficit is no paper-rouble chimaera. but 
grKKl evidence that the nationalising Rtate produced so much less 
^cM)ds than it has eonhunied. Last vrintor the Bolshevik magnates, 
who are neither stupid nor ignorant of political economy, found it 
necessary to react to this truth In the masses, they observed, 
^till survived the dogma of R<K*ial-Demoerats of all times, from 
Marx to Kniitsky, that the distribntion of benefits is more vital 
than tlieir production ; that the tribute exacted by the robber 
capitalist is the tiiain cause of proletarian misery. Applied in 
concrete, and in thorough-going Buman w^ay, this meant that 
because the noble and the capitalist lived w-ithout working, merely 
out of ownership of land and factories, the proletariat could 
live w'itboiit working if it iii its turn owned land and factories 
Tbn*e months r»f savage eoniinunism did soinethipg to kill this 
illusion ; but it did not do enough ; and the original Sovnarkhoz 
sin of subsidising idleness, voluntary or enfon'od, kept the illusion 
alive. Only at the close of last year did the Bolshevik magnates set 
onf to kill it wdth coercion, lock-outs, hunger f deprivation of ration 
cards), and the Bed Army press gang: and with that was entered 
upon the third, and so far only hopeful, stage of Floviet nationali- 
sation. 

This transformation was heralded by Tjenin*A pamphlet Nett 

(1) The rssl dsOciti on tlw Him Rn d w A s. it tan thomna millkinR of Ihomolnly 
aotitimw *' ono-limo levy on tlio dounpoM*,*' ore cMuetail from Iho Mtimotod 
revmiio of July-Deoombnr, 1918, ta about 70,00(MMKMKI0 r. 
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Problontx of Soi n t Powt^r, The pamphlet aan at onoe ptiblialiad 
in Gennan aa a warnini^lo i^padwciath, and it might profitably ba 
ptibliflheil in English. Lenm'a basic propomtion is that, 
** whereas up to now the working man has been complete master 
of the factories, to-day the Bevolntion, in its own interests and in 
tho interests of Socialism, demands the unqualified submisaion of 
the working man to the directors of all undertakings." The 
object of such submission was to increase prodxiction ; to compel, 
among other things, obedience to qualified experts, to whom 
Lenin, throwing the Fkiviets* 3,000 roubles a month salary maxi- 
mum ovei board, declared he w'ould willingly pay 100,000 rniih1e« 
a year. Lenin *s programme waa ; better factory disi*ipline : the 
Taylor system, with rigorous control over individual efficiency ; a 
compulsory minimum individual output: piece |)n\inent : and 
preminin payments for individual output alxive a certain reason- 
able standard. Strictly speaking, this was not the 'Bolshevik 
magnate's first essay in what the orthoilox roniinunists are to-day 
denouncing as ‘‘Neo-rapitalism " — o\er a year ago strikes were 
forbidden. But the strikes went on ; and it was only after the 
Lenin programme's publication that "N«*o-raf>italism " was 
generally put into foxve. Put into force cffertually it was: and 
though the system is bitterly resented, and is even denounced bv 
the orthodox Communist h ns '*iiidu-trial Tsarism." it is to-diiy 
the Sovnarkhoz's normal sy».fem of industrial exploitation ; and 
it has produced a factory system which, wasteful and lelntivelv 
unproductive as it atill is, is better diMipliued than the pn‘>«ent 
industrial system of England or an\ other great State that has 
been through the war 

\11 last spring the process went on Tn June the -ix hours' 
working day w*as formally nlsilished by decree ; and a 48 houri*' 
weekly work in Industry, and 88 hour^ in Agriculture, was deiTeed 
instead Before ,Tiino were introduced now rulev for ensuring 
obedience, with a sharj) schedule of punishments for neglect of 
work, late arrival and other delinquencies. Tlie system of pay- 
ment Without work was limited to factories approaching nationali- 
sation , and in a group of factories employing about 300,000 work- 
men. the piece payment or f«remiimi jiayment syatem — srimelimes 
both — w*aH made the rule. Sharp opposition was met with ; but 
it was mostly newspaper opposition ; the PfoMat^koe Echo fierceU 
attacked Krasin for inducing men to work, it alleged, fourteen^ 
hours a day. But the workmen, possibly only hecause they were 
weakened by the hunger which is the ultimate salary <if idleness, 
an a rule, tcxik Neo-Capitalism tamely. Besistance where slsiwn 
proved vain. When the Bogatyr niblier workmen threatened to 
strike, the Central met them in best capitalist fashion, by dc*creeing 
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a k>ck-oiit — indeed, improved on capitaliem by depriving them of 
their bread carde; and when the^Balti^ Shipbuilding Works of 
Petrograd rejected piece-payment, the leadera w'ere expelled from 
the city (a favourite meaanre under the TaarB) ; and a placard on 
the wallR announced tliat, ae a state of war existed with the 
Irnperioliatic Kntente Powers, all strikers would be punished with 
tlie full rigours of martial law. 

The Norwegian Socialist, Piiiitervold, who visited Soviet-Bussia 
early in the spring, brought haek reports of the success of this new 
(*()erciori s\steiii which met with general inerednlity. Per capita 
prod net if in in particular works had increased, he reported, 60 
per cent. Since then tht* Soviet newspajiers, including those 
(*omniutii4t organs which severely condemn “Industrial Tsarism,'* 
have steadily re|V)rted similar changes for the better. In Tula, 
the individual out)uit of cartridges was increased by 43 per cent, 
within one week of the introdiietioii of piece-payment : and in the 
linon-'weaving indu4tr\ the increase was 62 jw cent. To the 
Mosi-ow Ij«K‘nl (Viiincil of Kconomy \va« re]X)rted in June by 
('nIllIrlls^al\ Sniidoviteh that piece-payment had led to 22 per 
cent nuire work being done in the railway repair «hops. “As a 
result of this genial coiiipnlMdii. imented by (^>mrade Lenin, 
v\huli the csH'iwe of real Soi*iah*-iii.*’ added Smidoviteh, “our 
cNpeiiineni in ii»tionalisati«in iiiaj be eoiinted as having ixissed 
It*, crisi- ai»i! hi«iiU2 on the way to complete health.” Thi** 
\it*w !*■ of course, ini.ch tofi ro'.y. The old huinan and material 
wf.ikne'^scs, inde|>«'ndenth of Tienin’'^ genial will, still cheek 
. 111(1 sliackle nationalisation on every <tide ; and it is more than 
Iikelv that the economical decay luc^ gone too far to be stopped. 
If it stop|H‘d, and if lloKhevi'^m contiiiiicpon top, there 1 *^ no doiiht 
that n'coiirsc will he had to more and more rigorous capitalistic* 
rnc»thods, while capitalistic ownerfdiip will Nfil] he repressed. 
\iitiona1isntinn will he piinhed further The Te\tile (Vntral is 
to-dav engageil in nationalising the Proklioniff Work** at Moscow ; 
ni'w Centrals ,ire being organised ; and even a fmrtial nationalisa- 
tion of agrienitun' is to he tried. A People’s Commissaries* 
cle<*ree de<*larc*d that derelict land, in area estimated at 12,600,000 
acres fof w’hich eight niilHoiis were sidred from private pmprietors) 
will he workcHl h> the State; liK*al huicniierotic “Chancelleries** 
will draw* up a scheme of farming; and forced labour w*il1 he sup- 
]>1ied by the local Roriets. .\ Commission of Tmquiry which sat 
at Moscow' in Juno retHunmended the- -at present W’holly imprac- 
ticable* ■ plan of electrifring tlie whole conntn'side; and the inde- 
fatigable Krasin forced through a resolution “to invite the colla- 
boration of the leading German eleetro-technical firms.” (Krasin 
was himself once n Rieniens Hchiirkert manager.) On this 
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followed a plan , at preaent also impraotioable in view of the military 
BituatioQ, to electrify tbr Donctz coal mines ; thereby inereasing 
production from 1,600,000,000 to 6,000,000,000 ponds; making 
Soviet Bnsna independent of foreign and Polidi coal ; providing 
fuel for the first-mentioned electrification scheme; and raising 
agriculture to a level with that of the most advanced countries of 
the world. 

One may safely conclude that if political Bolshevism endures 
industrial Bolslievism will endure also. What will be the fate of 
the system if the Soviet military despotism collapses is bard .to 
say. Tlie precipitate tearing down of the Rovnarkhoz and its 
ramifications would produce, at least tor a time, even greater 
anarch> than Bolshevism produced out of the former capitaliatic 
industry. Bolshevik nationalisation is only the system of the late 
Sergius Witte, greatly extended ; and it comes to resemble that 
system more and more closel} in iiieahure ns it is hacked by poli- 
tical des])otism Seen from a iiinrni or hardshi]! viewpoiitf, the 
nncom|)ensated expropriation of banks, mills, railways and shipa 
is no worse and no bettor than uncompensated exprofiriation of 
laud ; and even the renctioimr\ among the anti-Bolshevik elements 
realise that the hind sei/eil in 1917 by tlie working peasantry will 
never he handed back 
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THE PHOBLEM OF LIBERTY. 


“ 'TU Liberty elune ihai given the flower 

Of fleeting life ite luitre end perfume; 

And we ere weeds without it.’*--^wviB. 

KiiGLlsu literature, both poetry and proee, ie full of apostruphes 
to Liberty; but neither eBeayieta nor poets are invariably careful « 
to define the term. A distinguished judge wrote to the Times 
<1 few days ago (October 8rd) a letter which containe<1 this 
sentence: **]iet tliere be two clasbes only — those who are and 
those who are not for freedom.*' Most people will cordially 
rtH)cho ijoril Wieiibiiry's ahpinition, but there may, nevertheleBs, 
be legitimate dilTeienee of opinion, eVen among men of good will, 
iih to wliat preeisel} the word "freedom" connotes. No better 
illustration of the difficulty could be found than in the events 
which inhjmed liOrd WreubuiyV appeal. Lhd the raiiwaynien 
strike in defence or in defiance of "ireodorn"? Nine Rugliah- 
iiieu out ol ten will have little difficulty in answering that ques- 
tion, at least to their own Katisfaction ; but the opinion of the 
tenth IS, none the less, entitled to attention. Even assuniing the 
iic<*uracy of the diagnoKis w*hicb finds the ehsential cause of the 
strike not in any quchtion ot wages or hours or i*onditionb of 
service, hut in a deliberate attempt ti) o\ertlm)w by the uae of 
the industrial weafKiii the existing foim of go^enllnent and the 
prcbi'Dt orgaiiiMutioii of socieh, can w<s unhesitatingly assert that 
such action is the negation of "freedom "i* It nndoubte^U 
repivsentb an attempt on the part of a small section of the ctuii- 
iiuinity to iinjioHe its will u|Km the nation as a whole. Does 
such tin attempt necoKsarily stand condemned as an infraction 
of the sacred principle of "liihorly "? In \icw of the present 
distrilnition of |Hihtical jiower in this country the writer 
would answer this question with an emphatic affirmative, hut 
It is relevant to recall the fact that revolutions have almost 
invariably been the work of highly organised minorities, and that 
no revolutionary leader, unless the "man of destiny" could be 
HO described, has ever been willing to face the ordeal of a 
fil^biscite or even to take the opinion of a constituent aaaemUy 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage. An exception to this 
generalisation may jierhapa he found m the Frankfort Parliament 
of 1848; but the precedent is not one to which any party will 
^ eager to appeal. The written constitutions of the Oomnion« 
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wealth provided for a very restricted franchise; but, even so, 
Cromwell would nev^ allow the Parliaments no elected to 
exercise constituent functions. He drew a sharp distinction 
between ** fundaiueutala,*’ as defined in the Instrument of 
Government and the Humble Petition and Advice, and the 
circumstantials '* ui« which his Parliaments were }x*rmitted to 
legislate to their heartV desire. CromweH's J'arliaiiient, it will 
be remembered, declined to accept the inferior r6lc assigned to 
them by the Protector, and were consequently, after brief seHsioii, 
dissolved with as little ceremony as ever a Htiiart King exhibited 
towards the elec*ted n^presentativch of the |)eo])le. Must we 
acclaim Cioinwell as the champion of **Iiiberty ”? Or does tJiut 
appellation more ^iroperly belong to **wuoileii>headed Ludlow ** 
and the other recalcitrants derided b\ Curl^b*? J1 wc plump 
for Crumw*ell, we shall find ourhehe^ in difijculties with those 
unquestioned cbauiiuons ol Liberty— Sir John Kliot and rfolin 
P>ui — who would as certainK have withstood the “encroach- 
luenth** tif Cromwell as the> ibd opixise those of Charles 1. 
The dilemma is a painful one; }et on a broadet re\ie\\ ol 
the Kevolution of the seventeentli centuiy there are lew wlio 
would now' den\ that the canne of “Liliertx “ was ^erxed b^ 
those wiio, like Kliot and P>m, insisted that Hie time h.id urri\(*fl 
XI hen, in the slow and gradual oxoliiticm of tht* r«ngli*^h Con- 
stitiitiun the Legislature should iisnert and niuintain some contred 
over the Executive. 

This is in truth the f*'^sential ingredient in Parliuuientary 
(ioverninent as xxorked out in England, and copied tioin Knghiiid 
by most of the progie^Mxt* countries of the iiifMiern world, Ihit 
not, be It obserxed, by all : not, for (^xainjile. b\ th«' 1 nited 
Slates of Aiii«‘rica. When, in the (irand Hnnonst ranee oj HWI. 
i harlcri 1. xxas invited to employ only such rsninselJoi's **as Par- 
liament has <*ause to confide in,” ho was in fact asked to HSM*nt 
to the fundamental firinciple of the Cabinet sx*-!**!!!, of what the 
Hritish peoples, both at home and overM*as, imderHtund b> 
“Iteapowsihlo Government May we, then, ideutilx “|K)htical 
Viherty” with Parhamentary Government? 11 we do, xxe may 
find onrselves in conflict with two of the most democratic ))oopleH 
of the world — ^with the Americans and the Swiss. Neither in 
the United States nor in Switzerland is the form of Government 
“Parliamentary ” in the English sense. In America the Execu- 
tive has no connection, except in relation to treaty-making and 
patronage, with the Legialature; it derives its authority direct 
from the people, and so tar as it is responsible at all (in any 
teohnical sense) it is responsible to the people. In Switzerland 
the fonii of democracy is, thanks to the ^option of the JRa/erm- 
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duni and the hdUaUot even more direct than it u in the United 
States. ^ 

it is pertinent in to inquire whether even in England 

indicationB are wholly wanting of a transition from representa- 
tive government to direct democracy? On the one hand we have 
the undisguised though little understood movement towuds 
|x>litical syndicalism, and the reiterated boasts of Labour leaders 
that the centre of political gravity ib being rapidly transferred • 
from Parliament to the Trade Unions ; on the other the widening 
gulf between the Executive and the Legislature; the mcreasing 
IMwer of the Press and the platform ; the growing tendency on 
the i>art of Ministers to promulgate their decisions by means of 
the communique and to justify their policy through the medium 
of the J^esh rather than oil the floor of the House of Commons 
— tlieho are syniptouiH the significance of which may he 
exaggonited hut cuimot be ignored. l>o the tendencies here dis- 
covered make lor political liberty or against it? On which side 
sliali thoK> thniw their weight who hold with Wordsworth that 
'‘our duty is, our aim ought to be, to employ the true means of 
lilierty and virtue for the ends of hlierty and virtue ”? 

What the “end of liberty,” and what are the “true nieanh” 
hy wJiich 'it ih to be attained? No simple answer will huflice 
to till.** question. It may, however, help tow'urd'^ an answer to 
exHiitiiie the question as it has xiresented itself at certain critical 
e|HX'hs III (»iir national life, and to indicate the means which ha\e 
been adopted to achieve the end of “liberty.” 

Jn the contest of the seventeenth century at least three 
great issues weie at stake : first, whether political privileges 
could be claiiiuHl by Paihaiiient atwl people “of right,” or must 
be dutifully Hcce|it<‘d from the Crown as "of grace”: secondly, 
whether the individual citi/en ^•ould claim, as c»f right, liberlv 
of {HTMiii ; and, thirdi>, whether those who refused to conform 
to tlie onliininecs of tiie established ('hurcli iiught nevertheless 
enjoy liberty of w'orship and equality of civil rights 7ie/ore the 
dnae of the century the first two issues bad lieeii dec*ided in a 
sense favourable to what subsequent ages have decided with 
substantial unanimity to be the claim of freedom. The Stuart 
Kings were rudely taught that Parliamentaiy privileges are of 
right and not of grace, and a series of statutes culminating in 
the Act of Settlement made it difificult, if not impossible, for the 
CrowTi to “carry on” without a session of Parliament for any 
considerable time, without coming into conflict with the 
statute law. 

The political victory was rendered the more complete and the 
more secure by the triumphant vindication of the principle of 
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personal liberty. The moet eminent of oontamponiy jurists bw 
indeed said that “a IpMrysr ♦ho regards the maltar tom au 
exclusiyely legal point of view is tempted to assert that the lual 
subject in dispute between s t a t es me n such as IBaoon and Went* 
worth on the one hand, and Ckto and Eliot on the other, was 
whether a strong administration of the continental type should 
or should not 1^ permanently established in England.*’ The 
strong administrations to which Mr. Dicey refers rested e sse n * 
tially upon the prevalence of the droit udfiriitiMrutty. Personal 
liberty was secured in England by the establiriiment of the 
**rale of law.*' That “rule” may be resolved, docording to Mr. 
Dicey's analysis, into three distinct propositions : — 

(1) “That no man is punishable or can be lawfully made to 
suffer in body or goods except for a distinct breach of the law 
established in the ordiiuuy legal manner before the ordinary 
courts of the land ” ; 

02) “That not only is no man above the law, but (what is a 
different thing) that here every iiuin, wltatever be his rank or 
condition, is hubjei't to the ordinary law of the realm and amen- 
able to the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunals ” : and 

(3) “That in England the rights of individuals arc the suurct* 
and not the conheqnence oi the law of the Constitution.'' 

It was with the establishment of the ffriit of these three pro- 
}K>sitioDB that the seventeenth century was more immediately 
concerned. The issue was raised in an acute form by the case 
of Sir Thomas Darnel and four other Knights who, having been 
committed to prison by order of the Privy Council for refusal 
to contribute to the forced loan of 1G26. ap|iealed to the Court 

King's llench for a writ of Habeas Corpus, Relying upon a 
famous clause of Magna Carta — recently disiiiteiTed by the 
lawyers of the day — they urged that they were at least entitled 
to know for what cause they were detained in custody. The 
Crown lauryers contended that it was sufficient return to a writ 
of Habeas Corpus to certify that the prisoners were detained per 
specials mandatum regis. The plea of prerogative was for the 
moment successful, but the triumph of the Crown, partial at 
the beat, was of short duration. Nothing did more to move the 
Parliament of 1628 to enthusiastic acceptance of the Petitipn of 
night than the doctrine affirmed by counsel and accepted by the 
judges in the case of Darnel and his cdleagues. The Petition 
itself, after recital of the famous clause in Magna Carta and of 
subsequent statutes, declared that “against the tenor of the said 
statutes . . . divers of your subjects tove of late been imprisoned 
without any cause riiown” and demanded that “no toeman, in 
any such manner as ia before mentioned, be imprisoned or 
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detained.” Taken in ^conjunction with the abolition of the 
Prerogative Coiirtu by the Long 4’arlia^eut (1641) the Petition 
of Right did much to secure the liberty of the subject and to 
affirm the ”ruie of lai% '* ; but more was needed. The second half 
ut the seventeenth century saw the completion of the process. 
The Habeas Corpus Act (1679; at last provided the necessary 
guaruiitet^s for tiie safeguarding of a principle which had long 
been theoretically accepted; ahile the Avt of Seitlimeni (ITOO) 
removed the judges from the control of the Executive by enact- 
ing that the> should in luture hold office quam dm se bene 
gessertpU, instesid of during the good pleasure ol tho King, and 
at the same time made them irremovable except on a joint address 
from both Houses of Parliament. Thus was the first “rule of 
laa ” definitely established, and the personal hberty of the 
subject guaranteed. 

The Habeas Corpus Act aflords an admirable security for 
“liLiert> ” in tranquil days; m times of disturbance it imposes 
undue restrictions u|Nin the discretion of the Executive; and, us 
a la(*t, tlu* ojM‘ration i»f tiie statute ha«> been, on eleven occasions, 
siis|H*iided ill (jreat Britain, and in Ireland on eight. Such 
sUh[»enMon is regarded ith gra\e suspicion h> a people pec^uliarly 
tenacious ot jiersonal liberty ; and ver^ jinqierly. So much so, 
indml, that duiing the recent war there i^as no recurrence to 
the ciMMci\e e\|H*dients adopted during the great French uar, 
though a n^gulation wns made <No. IIB) under the Defence of 
tiie liealiii Act, einjamering the Home Secretarx to order the 
iiiteriimeiit <d any person *'ot ho-tiie origin or usKK*iation ” when 
he deeme<i it exjx'dient in the interests oi public safety. But 
lor this regulation tho Kxei'iitixo would, as a former Home 
Secretary has justly observeil. “have* had no jx»wer to forestall 
espionage or to jirexent outrage It would ha\e been limited to 
the detection, if detection were iHissible, of the authors of damage 
after they had done thoir work, and to securing their punishment 
in the rare cases in which their olfenc*e could bo proved.” * Few 
reasonable men guidged to the Executive their extended though 
temporary ixiwois, or doubted that on the whole those powers 
were used with discretion and in a inanner calculated to promote 
the greatest hlieriy of the greatest number. 

Ah to tho nature of personal lilierty tliere is, how'ever, little 
(*ontroversy. When we turn to |)oiitK*al lilierty we find ourselves 
on more difficult ami disputable ground. Yet the early Victorian, 
if asked to define ” liberty without epithet — would probably 
have identified it with Clie principle and practice of representa- 
tive government. The Kiiglislimau who boasted of his “liber- 
(1) Hsrbeit Samuel : Thr War tmd pp. 56, 56^ 
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ties” thought primarily of the fael ifmi lu> poBafiiiied a abaie 
in the making of the lawh under uhirli he uiih goveriicMi. Ho 
the Chartiste intcrprei^ **li^rty/* TJieir aix poiDta refenred 
exoiuaively to political objecta : uiuiiIunmI milTragc* annual Parlla* 
inenta. vote by ballot* abolition of the {iroperty qiiaiifieation for 
Membara of Pbriiament* payment of iiiembei% and eqQaJ.eliidtM 
' dfitriftta, It waa open eonatitiitionid fieedom that iMr AmIMIb 
M ie intcait. The laat ninety years have seen tiie afanoit outtK 
plete realisation of the Chartiht*)* ambitsonM. The Refonn Acts 
of 1882, 1867, 1881, 1885, and 1018 have gone far towards 
establishing universal suffnige and equal electoral districts. The 
ballot has already been in o|)enition for close on half a century ; 
the duration of rarUament has been curtailed, its luenibers are 
paid, and the ])roperty dim|uali6eattou hab disapiM'ured. 

Yet the achievement of the Charter ha^ Immght disilluskm- 
ment rather than contentment. U it that the attainment of 
“democracy** has failed to M»euie “iiUrly.*' or that "lilH*rty“ 
id not in itself the desired We ha\e tlu iiigh aiitlioritx 

of Lord Acton for repudiating; ilie latUr M>liition of the dileniiiia. 
'‘Liberty.” he sayh, “is not a iiuaii'^ to a higliei end, it i** itsell 
the highest fiolitieal end** Etiit what diH^>« lionl .\iton himself 
understand by “liberty”*' “! iiumu,” he niibwers./'tlie ashur- 
ance that o\ef\ man Mhali be pioteeted in doing what he I>elie\e8 
his duty against the iii6iience of authority and iiiaj(N*ities, eiistoin 
and opinion.” And elsewhere : “The most certain lest by which 
we can judge whether a nation w reallv. free !*• the ainount of 
security enjoyed by minorities. , . It is had to he opfiressed 

by a minority, but it i*^ worse to l»e oppn*Msc»d by a majority.” 
There is a touch of jiuradox in the last sentence, if divorced from 
its context ; Ijord Acton’s Ineaiiing, of course, is that there are 
summary methods of dealing with tyraiinicHl aiitocTats and 
oppressive oligarchies which are denieii to the victims of over- 
liearing majorities. In his general conclusion Acton was not far 
from the apostles of a philosofdiy with which he had little in 
common— that of the utilitarians. For dul not J. 8. Mill himself 
say “Protection against the tyranny of the magistrate is not 
enough ; there neerK pn>tf«ctioii also against the tyranny of the 
ivevailing opinion and feeling ”? In Mill’s view,' therefore, as 
in Actexi’s, the protection of minorities would seem to be an 
inseparable adjunct, if not the essence, of “liberty.** Mill, 
indeed, goes so far as to afTiriii that “it is an essential part of 
democracy that minorities should be represented. No real demo- 
cracy, nothing but a false show of democracy, is possible witbont 
it.** How is that representation to be secured? Various 
expedients have been suggested, and more than one method has 
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been expcrimentiiny adopted. Mill strongly favoured the device 
of plural voting. Ho would, pl^visioiiflly at any rate, have 
given two votes to employers of labour, fcsreiuen, liighly skilled 
labourm, bankers, mmhants, and manufacturers. Even more 
eordifilly did he oommend the principle of increased electoral 
sp^rigM 16 edttoiiktti. jhrtuie Befem Bill,'' he wrote in 

1801, **wliioh lowers gfea% ^ pecunlai'y eoiritttieiis of the 
suffrage, it might be a wise provirion to allow all graduates of 
universities, ail persons who have passed creditably through the 
higher schools, all members of the liberal professions and perhaps 
some others to be registered specifically in those characters and 
to give their votes as such in any constituency in which they 
choose to register ; retaining, in addition, their votes as simple 
citisens in the localities in which they reside.*'^ Disraeli 
uttcmpteil, in the first draft of his Tleform Bill of 18G7, to give 
practical effect to ^^ili*H over-ingenious suggestions, but the 
“fancy francliises,** as they w»ere termed, were laughed out of 
court, and Disraeli did not |x*rsist in the attempt. The device 
of plural voting found it place, however, in the Belgian Con- 
stitution of 189**1. 

Another device lor ht*cuniig home representation to minorities 
Is that ol the cumulative \ote. by ^hich, in constituencies 
returning three or more members, eaidi elector has a right to as 
tiiany votes as there are members, and may, at his discretion, 
either give all his votes to one candidate or may distribute them. 
^fr. Tioue ailvocated the adoption of this device in 1807. His pro- 
jiosal shared the fate of Disraeli's “fancy franchises,*' hut the 
principle whs adopted in scluNd-lxHird elections under the Aet of 
IA70. The only safeguard which was^ultimately embodied in the 
Beforni .\ct of 1807 was that of the “n»stri<*ted vote,’* whereby 
in large three-membere<1 constituencies each elector was per- 
mitted to vole for not more than two candidates. The pre- 
supposition was that a minority w'ould be able to secure the 
third seat. The device only applied to thirteen large con- 
stituencies, and it did not in prac*tice work satisfactorily. Tn 
some coiiatitiiencies the minority succeeded in securing the tliird 
seat; in others, where the maj(»rity was both large and highly 
arganiaed, as in Birmingham, it did not. The exiwriment had 
one permanent result : it brought into being the party caucus. 
In the Bedistribution Act of 1885 it was, Imwever, abandoned 
in favour of single-meAiher constitueiiciea. 

Tt was, then, argued, not without planaibility, that if the whole 
country were divided into oonstituenciea, of fairly equal aiae, 
each returning one member, minmties would probably secure 
(1) WffrMwiiBltof t Sy i m ii mi , G. vitt. 
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adequate repreHentation. Tbe Tehiilt Iiuh not juatiflad the aiitici* 
pation. On the <*ontair}\ the nearer the opiiroxiinaiion to 
equalit> oi eleetoral diStnctH, the more eaaf'gerated the pre|K»i- 
dnanee ohtamed li>* luujoritioh. lu the general eleetioii of 1859 
the raheral*- had a majority of 4l\; in IHtM* a inajorit\ of 67 ; in 
IhiiiS ol 1-JH. In 187-1 the t’oiiservali\es litnl a majority of 48 
o-vei Libel aN ami Home itiileis lomiumHl; in I8H1 the iilberai^ 
oiitminilH'red <’oiiservafi\e»* and Home lliilers h\ 46 Out ot 
li\t general eleelions, under the old h\*«tein of di**tiilnitioii, oiil^\ 
one lesuhetl in a iiiajoritv of o\er ItM); thtiH^ >ieUled majorilies 
of leas than 50. Fai dilTereiit ha\e U^eii the lesiiKs obtained 
under the b\htein of .single-ineiiilH*r (*onstiliieneies. Ijt^aving 
Ireland out of account, the Fiiiouist majoiit\ in 1886 was 18«'f; 
lu IbOj it was 213, in 19IH1 it was 195 . while in I90fj the Kudu a! 
majoiic\ was 289. 

That these result- did not coire-{H>nd e\en approxiiiiateh with 
the actual voting strength of the two jiartieh was notoriouK and 
could, were it iiect-s^aiv, be deiiion-t rated statisticalK II the 
argument of Acton and Mill us to the repre-H^ntation oi iiiinoiities 
he accepted, the pres<mt sv^tem stands condemned Perhaps the 
most firomising deuce hitherto suggested foi the c<»ne<tioii of 
an admitted weakness m the existing electoial s\stt*ia is that 
known as *' projairtional lepreseiitation *’ OiigiiialK pr(»|)f)s»»d 
by Mr - Haie in 1859. the idea has alwa\s |N*sscssi>d .i 
INiweiiiil attractKai foi ai iideni]call\-niiiided |Mditiciaiis Tht* 
coiilemice. M^t up in 1916 iiiidei the piesiden(*\ 4»f the Sjieaker, 
to draft the outlines of the last Ttefonii Hill, recommended the 
adoption of this principle, hut. except for uni\eisit\ i^mstitueii- 
cies, the lloiist* of ( omiijoiis reftistd to aecept it That theie are 
gra\e pnutical objections to an\ )»io|)ortJon!d s«neiiie thiih fat 
prci|K>Med Ldiiiiot he denied . but the> me tri\jal as coinpaiecl with 
the aiicjrnaloiih rcMiltn obtained iiiichr the existing s\htein Thosi* 
anomaiieb might f>e ignored, m at least complacent l\ endured, so 
long as there was a lo>al and virtually unanimoim acceptance 
of the principle ot repre8C'iitati\e deiiKK^rac*} ; hut that pnncifde 
IS now challenged, li it is to he \ indicated, no means of m>curiiig 
the validity of its tesiilts can safel\ be left unexjilored Most 
€tl the State Socialists of the last generation shared the nihust 
faith of Professor I) G Ritchie : “As to tlie rights of miiionties. 
It may be enough at present to point out that tfie most iin|x)rtant 
and valuable right of a minority is hi turn itself into a majority." 
That !h a complacent doctrine, hut the modern syndicalist refuses 
to accept it. Moreover, it n*stH iijjoii a pre-sufiftosition w^hich is 
not ill variably fulfilled. "The greatest revolution ever effected 
in human history w*a« when men took to counting heads instead 
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cif breaking them.” But it would seem to be important to obtain 
Home amumnce, before oounting heada,dbhat there is something 
in them becddes hot blood. Otherwise tb^ more primitive method 
might perhaps be the safer. 

The question as to the rights of minorities has recently been 
raised in another connection. The European settlement of 1919 

based avowedly upon the princijde of nationality, the right 
of a nation to ‘‘self-determination.” The fonniila is an aitrac- 
ti\e cine, but, like most forimilsr. is difficult of application to 
praetieal uiTnirs. The crux of the diffieiilty lies in the selection 
(il the self-determining unit. ItHl> is a classic example and 
siifticiently remote from current eontmversy. Did the right 
attach, in 18H, to Clenoa or to Italy? Did it attach, in 1861, 
til the Southern Confederacy or to the I'nited Slate**? Does it 
•ittnch to rit*ter or to Ireland*’ The new Poland and the new 
C /echo- Slovakia, to sav nothing of Ponmania, are confronted h\ 
siniiiur pnibleiiiK * \\ hat is the solution which the principle of 
“fieoilom’* dictate**? 

\nother a**|x*ct of the prohlein ileinatul*^ attention. Tf it still 
awaits solution in the sphere of government and in res|>ect of 
nationhiMKl, it is iniieh inoiv iinmediatelv insistent in relation 
to Tndiisttx Indiistn.il tieiMlmn is *)Hid to he at stake. Whence 
I (lines tlie iiieniicc** Is it lioni the interference of the State? 
I** it fniiii the oiniiifHdcii 4 ‘e ot coneentrafed etipital, or from the 
txraniiv of organised Tjahoiii? Aie Trusts the pressing danger 
III* 'rtade I'nions? ITsis “fiee” trade more to tear from neo-]iio- 
teetionisiii or from "unfair” foreign comiietition** In no spheie 
Is there greater perple\it\ oi miiwl or confusion of counsel than 
111 that of KcononiU's Tlic teacher and the student ot to-dn\ ina\ 
wistfiillx eii\\ the rohiist and siiiiplt? faith ot their forefather*'. 

.1 full eeiiliirx the |ih> siiHTcitic forniiila exercised undisputed 
•'Wax : Laiftsvr-ftiin , huMf^r-afhr To a xxorld oniiieshod in the 
'hackles of inediiexal legidations and restrictions the dociiiiie of 
Tiiigot, |M)pularisi*il ui Biitain hx Adam Smith, came as the 
ex*aiigel of hhertx. In Prance it xxas feudal custom and guild 
ngiilations against which the Rexohition dtxdared xxar. Tndi 
xidiial hliertx, in the large**! stmse. xxas the ideal xxliieh inspiicd 
the legislation alike of the first Pepiihhc and the first Knipiie. 
ICxerx form of combination and asKfH*iution xxas sternly pro- 
hiliited. 

Adam Smith had an equal suspicion of "corfiorationa,” and, 
at once, Horioualy underrated the advantages which mediteval 
society derived from guilds, and exaggerated the mischief 
incidentul to *‘inen*nntiiisni.** But he expresRod himself with 
characteriHtie caution, iintl the modern "fair trader” or tarifT- 
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reformer find» ample warrant for liw creed in the exceptiont 
which Adam Smith ednyte indeed empharieea to the general 
doctrine of '*fiee traded Still, the phyeiocratio formula dictated 
policy and inspired legislation in England during the h^f-century 
*which u'itnessed the crisis of the industrial revolution. Ktt, 
Huskisson and Peel gave practical effect to the doctrine taught 
to the elect by Adam Smith and proclaimed from the housetops 
by Cobden and Bright. 

Yet the Manchester school h%d hardly celebrated the festival 
nt freedom before they -were in turn attacked as the cham|uonR 
of industrial tyranny. The philosophers, like Carlyle, looked 
wistfulh l^k to an age when social and economic relations were 
regulated not by a ‘‘cnsh-nexus,'* but by a *'hiiraan-nexuR.** The 
wage-earning class created by the differentiation of economic 
functions resulting from the mechanical inventions and tlie 
facloiy* system liegan to sigh for the pr«>lection of the guilds, and 
to demand the n'|teal of the laws prohibiting *‘(H>mhinations.** 
LatMer-fairv was denciiiiH*ed as ‘‘administrative anarchy," and 
an accumulating mas^ of legislation prrtolaimed its downfall. 
Factory act*^, laws for the iiiipnivenient of public health, for the 
provision of artisans* dwellings, for the prohvtion of agncultuiul 
tenants, for the adjustment of the relations ol employer and 
employed — to eniinierafe only a fraction -test ifieil to a neu 
spirit in legislation and to n weakening jealous} of State intei- 
forence. Meanwhile LalMiiir. after a prolonged struggle, 
wrested from the State the right to organise* itself in Trade* 

• Tnions, and indeed, by the Act of established for itself 

a jmsition of privilege. Soi*icti(*s whicli came into lieiiig to secun* 
mutual benefits and to piotect the industrial interests of einpln}ces 
are now arrogating to theifiselves vascl\ extended functions. If 
in even claimed hv some TjalKair loaders that the centre of 
jxilitical gravity has shifted from Westiiiiiisler to the great Trade 
Unions. Among the younger workmen, s;itunited with teaching 
which is imperfectly assimilated, syndicalist d(x*trine grows apace, 
and the .S'oriVt ia preferred to a I’arliaiiieiit elected on the hif- 
toric firinciplc of the rejirescntation of localities. The qiieations 
at issue are no longer primarily economic : wragos have lietm 
advanced, hours ha\e htson curtailed to a point which can oii1> 
he maintained if production is coircsfiondingly increaseil ; the 
demand to^ay is for a eomplete reorganisation of industry in the 
interests of those who contribute to the comlnned effort the 
labour of their hands. 

Do tlicne things make for lilicrty or tyranny? Are the 
demands now formulated by organised Ijahoiir merely the effer- 
\escence of a sturit of unrest incidental to a period of social and * 
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political uiiheaval? Or*n they Uie colminating product of an 
erolutkffiary prooasa which has bean long in opentkm and which 
no fonea can pennanently arrest? Th&e are grave questions 
wfaieh it were premature to attempt to answer until the ferment 
of war has amnewhat subsided. It is natural that fiery qnrits 
should be eager to take advantage of the ferment to secure ends 
which seem to promise advantage to themselves without imperil- 
ling tlie interests of the community. But of these things the 
nation must judge : not any single sectim or class within it. 
SeeuruB judkat orbit tcmrum. 8 t. Augustine dared to appeal 
to the ju^ment of tlie workl. *VVe need not fear, in our domestic 
embarrassments, to appeal to the judgment of the nation as a 
whole; but the tribunal must be seised of the facts. T^et both 
sides and all sides lay their case, in detail and without reserve, 
befon* the only court which can ultimately adjudicate. Thus 
only <*80 the truth be established : and only by the establishment 
(if truth can the nation preserve the pricelcMt heritage of freedom. 

J. A. R. Marrioit. 
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AFTEK FIFTY YEAKS. 

Fifty years ago the writer ot this article, then a youth who had 
not jet resell^ his twentieth birthday, left Ireland for Ja|ian. 
Though born in tlie South of Ireland, he had been bred in the 
sternest atmosphere of Belfast Protestantism, taught to slum 
Romanists as vermin, and Natioualiats, who were then called 
Fenians, as criminals. He knew nothing of Irish history. That 
was a subject which was not taught in Irish schools or colleges, 
, and Its voluntary study was unknown. It was in his leisure hours 
in subsequent years in Jajian that he began to read it, and the 
lesult was his conversion to Trisli Nationalism, so far as it is 
(■onsibtent with the dignity of the ('rowm and the aafet\ and 
iiiteiysts of the Empire, while his asKiciation with the noble 
imasionaries of the Roman C'hurch taught him that hi* had not 
hitherto regarded their co-rehgionists in quite a projw'r liglit. 
He returned to Ireland in the present >eMr and iitilis(*d a long 
\isit to study directly the |Kilitical cfmditions l>oth of Tlstei and 
the South. He had the op|Nirtni)iry of meeting fiersons of all 
degrees in life and of all shades of opinion, eleneal and lav 
representatives Inith ot the Preshjterian and Irish diurches in 
I Ktqr, and in the South dignitaries and priests of the Roman 
Church, as well as prominent journalists and other lay fnenib(*is 
of the professional and leisured classes of society In Clster 
he met Nationalists and in the South rmonists, and in both he 
talked freely and frankly^ with tradesmen and women, w'ith 
imlieemen, tram conductors, jicasHnts, and workmen of varifuis 
degrees. 

Fifty years ago the first measure oi (Sladstone's reniediiil legis- 
lation WHS in prop-ess, and the debate** in Parlmiiient on the 
abolition of the Irish ('him*li EHtahhshment were in full swing 
On the one side, it was projiliesied that the remo\al of tins 
grotesque monstiosity would allay all Irish diwontent and unrest : 
on the other, that jt would rum the Proteatant religion in Ireland 
and pave the way for the subjection of the entire island to 
Roman domination. Twister waa ready to take arms against it. 
Just as to^ay the Orange faction claim to possesa the only voice 
that is entitled to sjieak on behalf of Ulster, so then did it claim 
the right of dictating, on behalf of the whole province, what the 
national yiolicy of the entire nation should lie in reference to 
the aimlition of a crying scandal. Jiiat us they declare now 
that they : — 
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“ m Bot going to allow thSr fraedom to be interfered wfth to the extent 
of one jot or one tittle without Joeing tl^ laet nound and their laat man in 
the defence of the libertiee they h^ eo dear/d 

fao then were Ulstermen ready to die in the last ditch and to the 
last man, with rifles in their hands, rather than that a single 
iiair of the Chunsh they all loved so well should be injured. If 
the injury was done, then the Queen’s crown would be kicked 
into the Boyne and Ulster free herself from the fetters wiiicli 
iKiiind her to an unjust and arbitrary Cioverninent. Such was 
the attitude of Ulster in those days, as proclaimed by peers and 
prelates, by commoners and laymen of all degree. 

The Church was disestablislied, but the prophecies of both 
sideh were belied by resullH. National Irish discontent w»as not 
laid to rest by the renM)val of one burthen, even if it was the 
most glaring of all. Hoiuanism has not been more prevalent, 
either in Ulster or in Ireland, than it was before the disehtablisb- 
ineiit. The (Miiirch has not been ruined. Not a single man died 
111 thi* Iasi tir any ditch, with or without a rifle, and the Queen’s 
crown coiitiniied to remain wife in the Tow'er of London till her 
ileath It was not kicked into the Royne. On the contrary, the 
iiieiiiht*r'« 4)f the (’hiirch, kei»n, capable, organising men of hiisi- 
iiesH as the\ weie, set thcmsel\e»« to the ta**k of making the very 
best of tin* new (sinditions which hud to Ih* facisl, and with such 
success that the emancipated Church speedily showed a new* 
spiritual life of vigorous health that it had never previoush 
kii4>wii in all the three centuries of its existence. Its revenues 
were curtailed, hut this has not proved wholly an injury. The 
iiidtilent and wealthy pliirahsts. whose ministrations were often 
11 mwkerj- to tlieir oflficcs, disa|i|H*cired and were replaced by 
earnest workeis, <pialitied, Ixith by tfieir atMjuirements and their 
consciences, for their duties, fit to take their places in the very 
front rank of an\ clerical con»s in the world. 

** IncrfftMsl roal has l«»on nIuiwu iu Imuik* and mmnirtiiary atirk— cathedraU 
and ohun'he*i havo alike been inunific»*iith wstored. Cl*»rgy and lait\ have 
^huwn ft geneioin, qelf.haenfire in building up the finances of the Chnreb 
in ita da> of trial and it haa passed unscatlMHl through its trying ordeal. It 
had met adversity and found hU»asing.** (PattimV flfistorp of the Church «/ 
Inland,) 

With meinoricB such aa these the wnter was in the very heart 
^ of an overwhelmingly Orange district in the county of Derry 
on July 19 th. tlie great festal day of all Orangeinen, dearer even 
to them than is Derby Day to a Tjondoner or Doncaster Day to a 
Yorkahireinan. Shop aaristaiita, farm Inboiirers, domestic ser- 
vants, all alike share in it, and all eschew work for the day. New 
' clothes are bought by Iwth men and w'oraen. All cottages are 
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freshly whileweshsd and made as bri|^t as obaiiliiiess and 
fuse displays of (reshly^i^thersd orange lilies, in all tibe giovy of 
their aumewhat coarse beattty« can make them. Deeoraihre 
arches, deleting the walls and gates of Derry, or WiOiain <d 
Orange, on his ahite charger at the Battle of the Boyne, ahe 
erected on all main roads; and then whan the great day eomee, 
when ail the surrounding country looks at its very heat, with the 
ripening crops in full bloom, procesabna of the various Ijodges 
are formed, and the “Purple Hemes '* of one village, the “Orange 
Tjsds*’ of another, and the “Blue Veterans" of another, all 
deoorated with gold- or Hilver-cmhroidered sashes of the colour 
of their Ijodges, march in military order, with banners proudly 
flying and drums loiidlv beating, to a rciidexvous, miles off, where 
^ speeches are delivered in which fiatriotic orators proclaim their 
tietemiination to live in freedom as their forefathers did, or to 
die as they did under the walls of Derry or on the banks of the 
Boyne. Drums beating — drumn thrashed sIkmiUI rather be the 
word. Xo dniiumers in the wide world imsess one tithe of the 
strength and enthusiastic devotion <if the T* Inter Orangemen. 
WnstK and knuckles may lie raw and bleeding, hut their vigour 
never once sla<*kens in a mait^h of ten miles along dimty high 
roads, under the rays of a scorching July sun. It may In* 
estimated from the fact that every Txi^e carries with it half a 
dozen spare drum-heads for bass drums in anticipation of 
casualties. Everyone seems good-hunuNire<l, out for a glorious holi- 
day rather than for a glorious dcmonhtnition of hatred and ill-will 
to feJIowr-citizens of other ways of thinking There is dancing as 
well as speech-making. Tlicre arc songs too, though neither 
Orange music nor Orange |ioetr>' i^ of a high onler. There is 
no drunkenness. The refrcKlimentb are veiy biibstantial buns, 
ginger ale -an excellent drink at* mode iii Helfast— and tea boiled 
in huge copfiers, and all ore as merry as happy merrymakers 
can be. A maid-servant, in the mansion of a county magnate, 
unable to get a “lift " home when the long day ia over, walks 
thirteen miles, and considers that a cheap price to pay for such 
an outing. 

Such is Orangeism in its social aide. Tts |io1iticaI aide was 
exemplified in Belfast on the same day. There were processions 
and drums and banners and sashes, more numerous and more 
ornate, as became a great and prosperous city, and a triumphant 
march of six miles to the meeting-place, “accomplished with 
swing and precision to the muidc of bands and drums," where 
the Orange faith was publicly reaffirmed and the detertninaticin 
renewed to “maintain unimpaired the priceless heritage of eivil 
and |eligious freedom bequeathed to them by their anoeelore." 
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The chief apokeeman Sir Edward Oaraon, who had croaaed 
from iMHidon on the prevkniB night. • 

The faiatory of Qrangeiani shows that ft is minatory, dominant 
and aggressive, but that its votaries have seldom failed in common 
sense or in a keen regard for their own material well-being and 
personal safety. Tlw society did not exist • in the time of 
William 111., and we may therefore leave out of account the 
exploits in his day of Ulster Protestants, well equipped in every 
detail, well drilled, supported by the Dutch veterans of many 
continental wars, tinder the leadership of the bravest and most . 
capable general of his day, and come to more recent times. 
Omgemen claim to concentrate in themselves tite apotheosis of 
loyalty to the Empire as well as to their religion, and to-day it 
almost seems as if they believed that the I'lster division (with, * 
it may be remarked, a very substantial element of Nationalists 
end liomanists in its ranks) had won the Great War and saved 
Europe and the Empire. What is their historical record? In 
1798 Belfast was the very focus of disloyalty. Belfast Orange- 
men were the initiators and instigators of the rebellion. They 
fought two (*ostlv skirmishes against the Royal forces, but, with 
that exception, they left everything to their unhappy fellow- 
countrymen of the fknith, who had to pay the bitter ))enalty to 
the last (laction. The Orangemen withdrew in time. When 
they came face to face with the stern realities of action ; — 

*' the wholp amiy melted Bsra\ like ans^ <>tl a dvke. . . The mereantile 
leadem, who were appointed to places of trust in the diiectory, and to po^ta 
of danger in the military organisations, mere not forthcoming mhen their 
a(*nrieea were reqiiir^. FSonie lieeamo doubtful of the ishue. Othera had 
large debts outstanding and u'cre not inclined to act before those debts had 
heim got in. Many were conneeted by ttea#f p^opert,^ uith the other porficm 
of the commercial aristocnic> nhoM» political, vieus wen* oppoied to theirs; 
and not a fen , b,% their position In and the proTailiiig passion for 

festive entertainments, were in hahits of eloae eommimieation nith the 
authorities, civil and inili(ai.\, nho neie then more active in their pro- 
ceedings against these s(K*ieties and the Mibonlinate leaders of them.** 
(MaxwelPa IMary of the ttehrltion,) 

This was in 1788. Thirty years later Orangeism had assumed 
the imixMiing charaeter of a National Institution and displayed 
the very same methods as it does to-day in the city of Mfast 
under the leadership of Sir Edward Carson. 

** CommiMiioDa and wammta were Jaaiied under ml ; ofice bearem desig. 
nated, in the language of royalty, aa * tniaty and well-hclnved ’ : large auh- 
scripUona were eolicctcd : peers, nieinlicra of the Houae of Commons, countr\ 
gentlemen, maglstratea, aleigy and oflioors In the army and navy were the 
patrona and proinotera of this cirganifiatifm: the membera were admitted with 
a religimiH ceremony and taught aecret eigne and pamwovda. Their loyalty 
was acarccl.^ exceeded by tlieir Pent stant aeal until the Goverynent's 
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Mispicion and alaim were ariMiied by their viofeoce and toUy. Thao loyalty 
uas thrown aiide and trraaou Juiied amooK thair folUea. Plota wm fomiad 
to wt aside the alaima of Dukir^it Olarenoa and of the Phaoew Vietona 
to the ihrona in order that the Duka of Cumberland, who had bean inaugurated 
(^rand Master, might reign as a Fxoteatant mnnareb orer a Protaatant people, 
and It wan shown that both the administration of justice was interfered 
with and military discipline endangered.*' (Ifa^'s ronsfitutiofiaf i/isfory, 
e<indenM<d.i 

As in tliti case of the Church, all ended in talk. Roth the Duke 
of Clarence and the Pruicess Victoria succeeded to the throne 
1*1 due order. The (Irand Maater betook hiiiiRelf to Hanover, 
and \ihen the Orange societies were suppressed by ih>w legisla- 
tion all quietly submitted ^Mthout another open murmur. 

We can now conic to our own day, when, on the momsge ot 
the Queen of Sfiaiii, King Edward was sternly warned to think 
of the fate of King C'hiiiies; and still latei to the eve of the 
(4reat War when the standaid ol liy jiutlietic rebellion was raised 
in Belfast ; when the military were s^uctnl fioiii their allegiance, 
and It was o|>eii]\ declared by ie*«jioiiHible and jiroinineiit leaders 
that **ratber than submit to Home Rule, the allegiance ot I'Ktei 
would be chaiigcHl light o^er to the EniiKnor of (Jcriiiany.** Ji 
was not Hotuliern and Vatidiialist Irelainl, but Clster, under the 
leadership and eiUMiurageinent ol noted Eiiglisb |N>hticians. that 
misled the (Tennaii Eiij|ieroi into the heliet that England woiilii 
not and could nut light. The blame has been most niijiisth 
thrown ou the Nationalists Theie is not a imrticle of founda- 
tion tor that, wheieas the Tlstei evidence is o\er whelm mg 

Such has been T’Ister loyalty — tine as steel, but always* con- 
tingent ou I Intel lidving her own niitiaminelled will in e\er\ 
incident ot domestic politics, e\eii if all the test of th(» world is 
ot^ an op|x»site opinion Hut tin* tiny buds <if a bettei spirit have 
of late begun to ap|»ear abo\(* the ground, bitberto HMldeii with 
leijgious bigotry and |iolitiedl iaiiaticisiii Orangemen and 
Nationalists fought side by side with equal bnivery on many 
blood-stained fields m Fiame They learned to know ouch other. 
u» be proud <if each other, even to love each other. They enthu- 
siastically shared manly s|iorta and pleasures as well aa fighting. 
They were all Irishmen, proud of their country and €>f them- 
selves and free from every trace of political or religious 
sintagoniHm. The same grass covered tlie graves of those who 
made the great sacrifice. Those who came back niiglit and would 
have been the afiostles of a new harmony and missionaries, as 
were Bt. Eatnck and his followers, of *the true spirit of (Chris- 
tianity wiiich teaches charity and goodwill to all. Bui it was 
not to be. Many of the prt-belium political instigators of Ulster 
retielhon have b<*en placated with titles or offices, or both, and 
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are now ailent, without any deaire to shed their blood or riak 
their lives on behalf of Ulster liberty Sg Ulster tyranny. But 
Ulster's evil genius remains, still steeped in unscrupulous bigotry 
and saturated with arrogant pride. Once more he is prostituting 
all his great talents, his eloquence, his dominant personality 
which makes him an eminent leader of men, which, had it not 
1)een for this insane obsession, might have made him the leader 
of the Empire, fomenting bitterness and hatred where there 
hhould bo nothing but sympathy amd goodwill, and intensifying 
the difficulties of the solution of the most vital problem that now 
confronts the Empire, on which all its future existence depends. 
No one denies that the future of the British Empire, for weal 
or woe, dopc'nds on the continuance of relations of the closest 
friendship inith the Tnitcrl States. That is a truism which 
hrrK>ks no contradiction. And 3 ot on this fatal July 12th Sir 
l‘i<lwaid Carson went out of his w*a\’ )tul)hcly to affront their 
<!o\ernnient and people. 

‘ f tiMlay «icriniif.h hav to Amoiiia. * \'oii aKiiuI to ,\oiir own Affair^ and 
\if sill attend lo our^i. Y<iii look after \i>iir own at home* and 

will IfKik aftrr ours.* fClifcrs.) Wo will ni»t bw»f>k int4*rft»rpni'p in our 
affaps b\ an\ rountr^, bowi>v«'r (K>«f*rful. It was not f(»r that tliat wp waaHl 
iht gnat wBi of ind<<f<»ndcm'«* which ha^ ju^t concluded.” iBrlfast T^cekty 
Jiih 17.) 

'rill- \ .iH not the inchsatjc we sent to \nierica when she fed 
U'' at the cost of miicli self-denial on the part of her own i^eople: 
wlicn she financed \i^ in our time of need; or wlien. our whole 
front in h'rance being thuMtened and our roservc< exhausted, we 
implored her. in terms of agonising iirgencv', to help us with all 
the trained men she could send, to ^sacrifice her ambition of a 
great triumph under her own flag and fill up our defdeted ranks. 
Whether it is viewed from the doniestie or international aspect, 
there has been no more diabolically wicked incident in the poli- 
tics of the world, since Bismarck forgcil his infamous telegram, 
than the cam|>aign which Sir Edward Carson wilfully inaugurated 
in Belfast on duly 12th and is still pursuing. 

There are xealots and fanatics in Belfast who are quite worthy 
of their leader, but all the people of Ulster are not of their way 
of thinking. Many among them, who five years ago unreservedh 
followed Rir Edward Carson, were emphatic in their condemna- 
tion of the w’hole tone of the great speech, though they could 
only express their views in private. Many Ulstemen are now- 
exchanging their memberahip of Orange for that of Freemasons* 
fjodges Others, (*onRcientionsly believing the continuance of the 
Union to he in the best interests of both Ireland and the Empire, 
say that they will continue to resist Home Rule by every poasible 
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legitimate meaiu eo long ae there U one iota of chance that 
renstance may be laooeeBful, hat once it beoomeB the law of the 
land they will loyally accept it and make the beet of it. And 
may they not have the same anoceaa aa they had when they 
adopted this course fifty years ago on the disestablishment of the 
Church? Can there be any doubt that Ulster Protestants, with 
all their strength of character, with all their industry, with all 
the confidence that political and industrial success, not once 
impaired throughout the gencrationB of a century, confers on 
them, ^ill be able to hold thdr own, to safeguard their own 
material interests, their religion and their ciTil liberties, even 
though it be not in a ditch with rifles in their hands? They have 
only to rely on themselves, not on the jac'kals of English party 
politics, and neither their liberty nor their (Yrosperity will ever 
be in danger, and every man and woman among them knovus 
that well. 

Belfast and Dublin may he taken as the |>ivots of the t^o 
antagonistic [lolitical movements in Ireland and as concrete 
examples of North and South. They are separated by a short 
railway journe.v of less than three hours, but the atmosphere of 
the two places could not he more different if the whole Atlantic 
rolled Mween them. In Belfast, all is materialism. The pur- 
suit of wealth leaves no leisure for sentiment, and there is none. 
It ia not sentiment that gives Sir Edward ('arM>n hia followers, 
hut anxiety as to their future commercial and industrial security 
and prosperity. The I'lsterman certainly loves hia politics and 
his religion, but he loves his factory, his farm and his sliop still 
more, and nothing that can imperil any of tht^m will ever l>e 
done or left undone by him^. He devotes himself to them body 
and soul. The gentle arts have no attraction for him. In 
Belfast, there are two good libraries, as good as can be found 
anywhere, hut in the whole of this populous and prosperous town 
the miter saw only one bookshop. The most serious current 
literature that was to he seen on the itookstaUs were the Strand 
and London Magazines, The great monthly reviews will be pro- 
cured to order, if asked for, hut are not exjiosed for sale. Art is 
iwincipally represented by the portraits of former mayors tnaidc, 
and by very glaring and ponderous statues outside, the City Hall. 
There is a river with reaches that rival the beauty of the Royal 
Thames. It is an artery for heavily4aden barges, but there is 
never a seat on its baiiks for summer loungers, and half a doaen 
skiffs that seemed to be open for hire would not have attracted 
a Thames party. Everything in Belfast is modem, practical and 
commercial, and its inhabitants have their reward in the posses- 
sion of one of the most proiqperoas cities in the kingdom. Fifty 



jMn ago itB population was 174,000. It ia now estimated at 
ovfff 400.000.. Land that, fifty ygurs ago. was desolate swamp 
is now covered with miles and miles of avenues of handsome 
villas. Where in the city there w«re loathsome slums there 
are now wide, busy streets of well-stocked shops. Public build- 
inga, factories and warehouses, educational and charitable institu- 
tions, are as imiiosing in their structure as they are in their 
moral leswms. The leading industries have had their full share 
in the enoimous profits of the war. Belfast, though its life and 
spirit may not be very lovely, fully merits the vauntings of its 
people as to its greatness, and there need be no limit to its further 
growth if it is spared the horrors of Bolshevism and dvil war. 
Japan has risen in fifty years from an insignificant and impotent 
Far Eastern principality into one of the greatest Powers of the 
world. Tt may not seem a very apt comparison, but the writer 
could not avoid the thought that as Japan has rihcn as a nation 
in those years, so has Belfast as a city. 

Dublin has stiKNl htill while Belfast has progresf<ed. In it all is 
idealism : the |)eopte are more abhorbed in sentiments ot the past 
and in hopes for the future than in the practical realities of 
present-flay life. They are steeped in lo>e for and pride in their 
land. In Japan, patriotism m a religion. Bo it is in Dublin, 
and in Dublin it is nurtured on a refined literary culture and on a 
knowledge of the national history that Is shared by all claaaea, for 
u trace of which one may seek in vain in Belfast. In Belfast 
there is one book shop. In Dublin, uith a Hnisller }x>piilBtion and. 

may lie, less wealth, there are bcores, and their trade is not 
in modern trasli but in classical literature. The Fine Arts are 
eagerly studied and cultivated, and it is not a rash statement to 
make that the refinement of the sour is reflected in the spiritual 
faces of the people. 

In Belfast, the avowed anxiety of the people, the ostensible 
(|nalification of their pro|»Ohed rebellion, ib the remote posubility 
tliat their civil and religious liberty may be interfered with by tte 
Home Kale (tovemment which is now m view. In the Southern 
t*ounties civil liberty has ceased to exist. .\ military donunitaon, 
to find a paraDel to which we must go to Alsace brfore the war, 
when Zabern was notorious, enr even to Belgium under Pmasian 
rule, now presses the whole people beneath its iron heel and leaves 
scar^ a reeemhlance of constitutional rights or privileges. 
Militarism in its most arrogant torn is all powerful. The dvil 
courts ars snpplantad by courts martial, held in camera, the 
members of which are as destitute of legd qualifications of any 
kind or of the most limited capacity for weighing evidence as they 
are saturated with animosity^ against their victims. It would be 
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comical li^ere it not tragic to read of tbe triaih hold by tboie 
Hatrapif, of the Hentencaa pronounced by them or of tlie alleged 
offences lor which these sentences are inflicted. Neither women 
nor children are spared. The first woman member of the Im- 
perial Legislature has siient part of her time, since her electidn, 
in gaol, and at the p..*eaent moment there are seven other members 
of Parliament also in gaol. Another woman, the widow of the 
victim of an insane murderer, is now incapacitated by a fractured 
skull caused by tbe butt-end of a policeman's rifle. Innocent 
travellers on the high road are shot dead if the din of their motors 
prevents them hearing a sentry's challenge. Courts martial and 
gai»1s are not all. In l*lster, where the Military (Governor was 
one of the most iiroiiiinent of Kir Edward Carson's retinue in 
1913, Drangenien may meet and say whal they will, at public 
meetings or nihenvisc, march in militant pna'cssions, and hoard 
anus with the avowed iiitentifin of using them sonic lime. Iii 
Southern Ireland, no inoetmg of any kind can ho hold without a 
military or |Kilice fieriiiit obtaim*d in advant^o. ^ A Member of 
Parliament may not meet his constitueiits. sc*arcely can a football 
match he held or a social gathering, or a dance or a conceit, 
without the nsk of police or military inter\*eiition and arrest for 
an\ of a score of offences that are entirely unknown to the law* in 
England, hut have been created under military rule in Irelaml. 

Tt IS claimed that all this is renderc'd necessary by the treason- 
able orgaiiiKation of the Kmii Feiners, who only require the means 
and the op])ortimit\ to break out into o|ien rebellion, and some 
of whose nicmliers have retaliated the police by delilM»rate anti 
shocking murders. It is n<it a subject of wxmder that fieople should 
talk of rebellion whose civil rights have bc^en confiscated, who 
have at their fingers’ ends all the details of the horrors of their 
)>ast history under British (fovemiiicnt, and who by long expe- 
rience have learned the lesson that no redness is to be obtained 
from the British Tjegislature except by threat or actual force. 
Why should resentment nt actual and existing wrongs be an 
infamy on the part of Kouthem Irishmen and a commendable 
exhibition of Imperial patriritism when it is openly avowed for 
purely hypothetic wrongs by VIstermen? Why is it that in 
Ireland the .sauce that is judged to lie fit and proper for the goose 
IS never applied to the gander, that there is so little equality in the 
administration of the law that, in the Irish mind, justice has 
become a mockery and delusion? And the irony of it all is that 
in all their political agitation the Sinn Feiners have followed the 
example of Orangemen, the only difference lieing that all fhe 
latter did was with the sympathy of the representatives, both 
military and civil, of the British Government in Ireland, while 



the Hinn Feinera were Hliot, foaionod, raided and impriaoned for 
what they did. They threatened^velraUl^n. So did the Orange- 
men before them. They ate aaid to have appealed to Germany. 
The Orangemen had undoubtedly previounly done ao. Th^ im- 
ported arms. Tlie Orangemen had already done so in much 
greater quantity. They ostahlished Volunteer Corps. The 
Orange Volunteers were already admirably equipped, drilled and 
organised under the direction and command of capable and expe- 
rienced officers. And, finally, the Orangemen, with their absurd 
and iinpraoticabie threats of a T^rovisional Government, perpe- 
trated on the credulous and ignorant public of Great Britain the 
most brazen bluff that can l)e found in political history. Sinn 
hVincrs havi^ again simply followed their example in their claims 
lor a free am] imlependcnt IriNh !Rep]]!>lic. Here again is another 
in*«tanre of the discTiniination of the Kxecutivc Crovernnicnt. A 
propoMul |{epiibhc in Dstcr was hailed with acclumation by lead- 
ing Knghsh statesmen. The ad\cx‘ates of an Irish Republic are 
mnsidered w<trtli} only ot the K-nffold or a felon's cell. 

Sinn Fein and its Refuihhe are like the Carson agitation and 
Its I’nivisional (Toveriiinent— bluff. If the aspiration for a 
Kepiihlie is eheiished at all, it is only in the hearts of a few 
>onthful idealists wliosi* exjierience of life does not entitle them 
t<i form an\ judgment iqKUi the serious problems of government. 
An inde|H'ndtmt fri'-li Republie might he dangerous to England, 
just as an independent Korea was dangerous to Japan. There 
is no d<uibt in the iiiinds of ea|>ahle Irishmen, whether avow-ed 
Sinn Eeiiiers or not, that if might he both dangerous and disai^ 
tmus to Ireland The> want none of it. and they will continue 
111 that frame of mind until they arg driven into another hy the 
continued and wieked maladministration of the Irish Executive 
and the <'ontemptuotjs negletd 4)f Ireland and hei |>eople hy the 
lm|M'rial (ro\ernment mid its Parliainentar> sup|inrters. History 
sf'eins to be refienting itself. In 179S Pitt and his satellites, 
('astlereagh. Lake and E'it/.Oibbon, all of whose names are now, 
as regards their part in Irish government and reform, buried in 
historic infamy, dclilierntcly prov<iki*d the Irish Rebellion" aa a 
moans to the attainment of their jxditical ends. Arc not Lloyd 
George and his represent a ti%es in Ireland, stimulated by Sir 
Edward CarH4>n, the present-day FitzGibbon, now following this 
precedent'' tliist aa Pitt hastily recalled liord FitzWilliam from 
Ireland in 1795, ao did the present I'remier recall the Chief 
Hecretary, who knew Ireland well and had nothing but goodwill 
to it, and by so doing gave full play to the short-aighM 
reactionaries whom he has set up in his place. Public opinion 
would in the present day scaiccly tolerate all the iiieaaurea of 



murder, rape mod toKlure uaed by their predeceeeorH in 179B, 
but those that are in thur power, which ihtiy edw now taldaff, 
may, if ptnevered in, lie euffioient for Ihw poipoee. 

Sinn Fein does not repraemit the tme poli^ of national 
land, nor is Valera the real Irish leader. Bwn Lloyd Oeoife, 
with all his indiFerence to Ireland, recognised its true leader 
when he appointed Sir Horace Plunkett ohaiiman of the Con- 
vention, the true patriot, the capable organiser, the practical 
statesman, the courteous gentleman, who has done more tor 
Ireland than all the politicians that have ever spoken for her, 
whose life has been one of utter unaelfishness, of deeds not words. 
The eolation of the Irish problem is to be found in his scheme 
of Dominion Home Rule for a United Ireland. There is not 
space enough left to eximuml his arguments in favour of it. It 
must be sufficient to say that the writer, wlio is not entirely 
wanting in experience and knowledge of men and affairs, con- 
siders them unanswerable, and that his si^heme affords the one 
prospect that is now open to the British Ijegislatiire of founding 
an Ireland of iieace and goodwill, a loyal unit of the Kmpin>, 
and by so doing redeeming all the abotiiiiiations of seven ceii- 
t lilies of misgovernment. No stronger testimony of the oorret*t- 
neas of the writer's assumption as to both leader and policy need 
be sought than is afforded in Sir Edward Carson’s Belfast speech, 
when Sir Horace Plunkett and Dominion Home Rule were ma<1e 
the subjects of the most malignant venom of his jaborandic 
oratory. But if this solutiun is to l>e taken it must be done 
quickly and thoroughly. Reform in Tndand has had one charac- 
teristic that has never failed it. Kverythiiig that has ever been 
done has been too late. |n every incident the story of the 
Sibylline books has been repeated. A feu weeks ago the writer 
waa sitting in company with a Catholic priest on Killiney Hill, 
whence there is <ine of the most lovely lurospects of sea and land, 
with the mountains of Wicklow on the one aide and the beauteous 
Bay of Dublin on the other, that can be seen in all the world, 
as fair even as any in*the lovely islands of Japan. Naturally, we 
spoke much of Ireland and her plight, and both agvt^ed in the 
fearibUity of Sir Horace Plunkett’s {dan. But it must, affirmed 
the prieat, be speedily made a concrete fact— no promiaea. ‘'If 
Lloyd Geoige, and Asquith and Balfour and Bonar Law w'ere all 
to promise and swear upon a mountain of Bibles that they would 
keep their promiaea, we would not believe them.*’ Such ia the 
reputation which their faith to Ireland baa given to British 
statesmen. 

Ulster has to be placated. British statesmen have said ao, 
and in this case there ia to be none of the traditional tide§ 
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Anffiioana, though Uluter offordfl the only instance in which 
minmties are permitted to dictataiito th# whole coinmunityf and 
Ulstennen are more favoured than eitlier dukes or miners in 
England. It can be done. Ijet it be decided by county option 
as to the portion of Ulster that is willing to take its chance with 
a new Ireland, the* votes of the mx counties being taken not in 
the aggregate, according to Sir Edward Carson’s preix>6terous 
demand, but county by county, with the city of Belfast voting 
as a separate entity. In two of the six counties there is avowedly 
a large Nationalist majority, and two others would alinost 
certainly come in. The remaining two, Antrim and Down, might 
[lOMiibly. Belfast only would then remain, and it will be no 
infringement of a united Ireland if Belfast, even with consider- 
ably extended iminici|i8l Imnndaries, remains outside as a free 
city, financially and lolitically independent of the Irish Legis- 
lature, until her citi/enM ask fur a lietter lot. Many years would 
not e1a|)ai' l>efore they dul so, for the men of Belfast are Irishmen, 

• and in whatever quarter of tlu* w'4irld the writer has been with 
them they have been, with ail their materialism, proud of their 
country and the foremost and most enthusiastic celebrants of its 
national festi\al. They would he so m Ireland as well if they 
<‘ease<l to allow themselves to he made the |iawns of English 
fxiliticinns, w*ho care nothing for them except in that ignoble 
rd/c. 

TIte foregoing an* the conchniions which the writer formed 
on visiting Ireland after fifty years* absence, not hastily nor 
wantonly, in no spirit of antagonism to those who think other- 
wise, but after having given to the subject all the thought of 
which ho is cafiahle, and sought in ^ery quarter the best guid- 
ance that could be found. When the l^>rd Chief tlustice of 
England returned fnmi his amlnissadorial mission to America, 
he wwR entertained at dinner by his ftdlow-memhers of the Beform 
(luh. He then concluded an eloquent speech with the following 
words, delivered with all tlie im|iressive solemnity that a great 
judge can (^omniaiid on a great occasion : — 

** 1 wink to thsi it is iii> prr»found ctuiviciion that unk*w we can make 
iHUiie wettleiisMit itf tlie Iniih queatioo we ahall never get eonipletelv in 
aginetnenl with America. " 

^ Tliis is the sturit-^-not that of Bir Edward Carson when be bade 
defiance to America— in which the Irish question must now be 
faced by the British e]ei*tonite, and it is in the hope of mfhxBia- 
ing it that this article hits been written by an Irish Nationalist 
who is proud to be a loyal citiaen of a great Empifi. 

JosEPB R. Lonovobd. 



PJKK’E FJXING BY LAW. 


For Heverui yeaiB the cost of living haa been a theme of wide din- 
cut^riou in tliie oonntry, but the remedioe proposed for peace time 
were more or less academic. Since the ArmiKtice, however, 
events have moved rapidly, and the Government have laid down 
a specific courae of action for dealing with this luroblem. The 
topic has thus become of immediate practical interest, not^only on 
account of the danger of mistakes from the hurried manner in 
which legislation was enacted, but also Imtiuim* by many ]K.'rsonh 
the pn>]iosed remedy is regarded as iinHoiiiid. h inukrs MTimis 
inro^s ii{K>n the laws of supply and demand, and then* is no reli- 
able pivccdent in the exjK*rienee t»l other eoiintries hy way of 
, recommendation. 

For some time the world has lieen siihjeet to hi^h wages anil 
high ivicch, and to this situation sevt*ral eaii-es ha\e eontrihiited. 
It is the result in pirt of strikes which lia\e achieved siicccsk hy 
militant methods, ]iitrtly of voluntary agreements, and in part of 
awards which have l)een delivered hv trihiinaK for the peaceful 
adjustment of industrial disputes Grigiiially. these tnhiinnls for 
regulating conditions of labour, in the Poniinions at all events, 
were justified as lieing the riieaiis of </hviating -^trikes and of ensiii- 
ing to the worker what might lx* cnlh il a “ living wage " an di'*- 
finct from a ininimuin wage. At fir**t, however, every einployei 
resisted these wages claims : each iirg(*d that his bnsiiie*-s could 
not bear the thre^atoned iiiiencial hiirdi-n. and forecasted bank- 
ruptcy if such rates wen» iniftosi^d on liiin whilst hi** rivals eM*a|ie(l. 
The aurards invariably w'ere in favour of the workers, something 
less than the maxiiiinm asked hung granted ; hut suceess lu^caine 
contagious, and all oniplnyer«> became involved ; every tradf* union 
sought and obtained ^benefits ; and as these incrcasf^s became 
general and all industries were then plaf'r*i1 (»n the same relative, 
though higher, basis, the employers then acvepted the situation 
with equanimity and (*onceived the idea of imssing on to the con- 
suming public the increased wages bill in the form of an additional 
cost to their products. Times were good then, and the long- 
suffering public, being able to pay, submitted ; but the workers 
soon realised that the extra wages thus secured to them were 
absorbed in meeting an all-round higher cost of living. They 
actually received no money benefit, and consequently pressed for 
a further increase in wages to overcome this rise in the household 
expenses. Thus new awards followed almost automatically. 
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granting further conceaaionH to the woricers, resultiiig in tom in a 
further addition to tJie coat of pro^iictio% which was again passed 
on to the public. So easily was the cost fttased on that some tri- 
bunals, less conscientious than others, and, indeed, some employers 
anxious for peace or popularity, would grant these demands and 
pass the cost on to the unfortunate public without a proper ex- 
amination of the claims. Soon all trades had joined in the chorus 
of demands, and invariably the* added cost was placed upon the 
rousumer's back. Thus was established a vicious circle of rising 
wages and rising prices with no l^enefit to the worker and a 
greater burden ufx)n the coiisuiiier. 

The eflicncy oi either the strike or of [peaceful methods as a 
nieans of reull.v Jiiijiroving the conditionb tif the worker in such 
I'lrciimstaiurs l»t*cHnie exhausted, and a new demand was voiced 
by the trade unions that, whilst the worker should not be debarred 
from claiming (ml her inerc^ases m wages \\lienc\er he wished it, 
yet a limit should ho ini]x>st*d u|M>n tJie priee to be charged to the 
aroat IunIn of iHin**iiniers of whieh In* > the worker was a incnilier ; 
tliut the iiisiiiifuclurer should 1 m* prohibited from adding to tin* 
puce ot the linished uitade the sum which lepresented tin* in- 
eieasotl .iiiiount attiihiitahh to wages and material : whilst the 
einploxeis' deiimiuN wen to he limited, ihowc of the employee** 
wete to hf iiiilmiited. riideihing tliih scdieme, hut not o^ieiih 
ail\.ineed, was a shadow) idea that if tht* article w'as, through 
atlopting tills idea, siild at less than its aeiual voaX the State 
should stt*p 111 and suh^ldlsi* the iiidusti\ to the extent of the 
shoilage. In other words, the ta\|Miycr should hear the burden 
of loss for the heiieiit of the wage-earner, who, as a rule, did not 
rank us u taxiiayer. 

War conditions eiiipltusiK'd this saiAe trouble Iroiu other causes. 
M/., the stoppage ol niaiuilaetureh, the cessation of traiisixirt by 
si*u, and the comma ndeeiiiig by the State of maii\ necessary com- 
modities ol lilt Joi war ]Mir|K)ses.' Thus au actual scarcity was 
created ami prices lust* through the alarming excess and urgency 
of deiiuiiid over supply. In some cases, iuun*over, the practice 
of (lehlH*rute *' cornering " was siisiMvteil at the hands of those 
who held supplies, and some drastic action was evidently neces- 
sary ill the interests of tlie community. 

Thus the same result of high prices arose from totally different 
causes. What form should the remedy take? The view was 
held, and strongly urgiKl in some (piiirters, that the unini|)eded 
opriration of tlu* old laws of supply and demand w'ould eventually 
prove to Im* a solution, and the only real solution of this fiassing 
trouble. Thai iuasmiK'h as high prices generally indicate a con- 
dition of high profits, then iiew' capital will he attracted to that 
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iona of entarpiue whieh ykldi the bent leeulte. Thos the 
duction of prafitahle eo'suDoditien will continue until, owing to* 
the competition of the nellen amcmgst tbemaelves to aecure u 
meiket, prices will fall to the lowest figure consistent with a 
profit. Then in turn tlie profits will decrease and the attraottons 
for capital will be lessened. The supply will emitoally beoome 
unequal to the demand, prices will again rise, and then the pro- 
cess described above will be once more repeated. The adjnstment 
of prices, however, by the above methods postulates fieedom of 
trade, and full ai*cesh by the piiblu* to both niateiial and labour 
and transport and markets. If the use of any one of these fac- 
tors is restricted it must caubc a corresponding scarcity, prices will 
rise, and the value ot these econoniK* niles is tif once impaired. 
Moreover, if by organised I'ontrol freedom ot trade is impeded, 
the nucleus of a combine or corner ina> be established ; free ootti- 
{letition thus becomes iuijiobMble, ]irR*es iiiiikI nse, and the |ieople 
are at the mercy of the trubt or inoiioiHdiser. At the outbreak 
of war all of these caubos vrere set tn motion— to a greater degree 
in the United Kingdom and to a lesbcr degree in Australia. The 
War Otfice became the great moiiO|ioliKer ot coinnKMlities, trade 
priceb soared iipaaicls and some drastic iiiter\ctition became 
essential to pn)tect the public, not only against the high prk*en 
which inevitably eubued a hen the demand exceeded tlie biipply, 
but also against tlie iitiscriipiiloiib traderh a ho seiafnl tlie of>|M>r- 
tumty to rob tlie public. 

Special nu^asures neoesaar} for the special aar c^uditioiib were 
introduced; in tlieMf most of us cheertun> acquieM*ed, feeding 
that no baenfioe aoiild be too great almdi contributed e\entuall> 
to an Allied victor>. There are uudouhtiHl ludictitiouh, however, 
that estni\agant prices are still a duiigei, and it liecomes fiei- 
tinent to ask alietlu*! the conditioiib, to a Inch ae submitted diiniig 
a period ol sticb** and «*train. a ill lie suitable or acceptable as a 
permanent peace tMiiiition The doctrine of " ht$ier-fatre " ami 
no State mtervention is cleat ly uiailecjiiate. Three ipiehtions then 
firesent tbemselveh for c*onaidenition ; — 

1. Is relief from high pru-es attainable under the sysb^ni 
of ijrivate oaiiership of cuinmodities, aivonif tanietl with State 
control and eompulsory limitation of prices? 

2. Will State ownershiji in conjunction aith State cvuitrul 
proviile the remedy? 

fi. Is there another alternative? 

Tlie first course has been adofited as a means of checking the 
groa'ing cost of commodities during tlic a*sr in many cmintries, 
but as the aurrounding circuinstanceh wi-re of an csceptional 
nature, I wisli to enter a caveat, for n^asonH to be developed later, 
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•giiiirt the drawing of aniy condusKme from war eaperieiice ae a 
guide tor tiines of peace. Oeoerat^ qpea]^, what era the reai^ 
of Oovenunentai interlerence with the dbonofnio laws of mipply 
and demand? Where trade«ar mannfactnre ia canned on for the 
pmpoee of private gain, and a limit, arbitrary or otherwifw, ia 
placed upon the maximum |wioe that can be obtained for an 
article, the producer will turn to the pursuit of other projects 
which yield a greater gain. The capital invested in the venture 
will be withdrawn, the plant will be disposed of, and the introduc- 
tion of new capital to the industry affected will be discouraged. 
CoDsequeutly, production will decrease, and eventually a real 
Hcarcity of tliat commodity will be created. This has been the 
experience in lhany countries from time to time under vations 
conditions. As long as the producer or manuiacturvr is his own 
master he will devote his energy to those operations from which 
the greafost profit is to l>e derived. The State may be able to 
limit the selling price, but undi*r private ownership it cannot 
ordain the nature or quantity of the work that shall be carried 
out To be an effective agency the State must, therefore, own 
the raw* material and be able to compel and control 'the workers. 
In other words, the Stale must be the employer. Secondly, tlie 
|N»licy of State ownership or c*ontrol must extend to all commodi- 
ties ; for if some oul} are State owned and Muhjeet to price limita- 
tion, the tendency w*il] bo for private capital to gravitate to thoae 
occu|iatiODb which are profitable but unoontiolM, and thus com- 
petition luay be created against the State in a variety of ways. 
Theoretically, therefore, the State aliould own and control all 
avenucB of ixoduction. Thirdly, not only must all manufactured 
commodiliea for &alc be owne<i b> iIk* State ; jt is alao neceaaary 
that all raw material and the constituents which at different 
stages ooDtribute to tlie linihlied article in.* likewiM* owned and 
controlled ; for tlie excessive cost of any one item may render the 
total cost of the completed product unreasonable and^ <^fNre88ive. 
Further, in addition to being tlie owner of all component parts, 
as vrell as the finished product, in all occupations which are neces- 
sary to the ordinary life of a nation, the State must also control 
and give orders to all persons engaged in any form of production 
OR to the amount to be imduoed. In order to prevent a glut in 
the market from over-pr^uction and waste — esiiecially of perish- 
able products — the State as an economic employer must form an 
estimate of n^quirementa from time to time. Moreover (to make 
allowance foe the varying caiiacity of workers), not only must a 
minimum output be ordained, but a maximum must also be im- 
posed, both in respect of districts and individual prodneeni in eaeh 
district ; for one man may produoe more than bis allottod share 
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and disturb supplies. The State, it must be remembered, owns 
the instruments of production and bears the cost ; its duty is to 
secure economic resultb, demand and supply must be carefully 
adjusted, and wasted effort must be avoided. 

In theory, then, State intervention may adequately secure the 
control of prices ; but in order to accomplish this we are driven 
*to accepting State SociidUism, which means the ownership and 
control by a centralised Government of the means of production, 
clistribution and exchange. Is, then, such a system capable of 
being successfully handled in a luoderu democratic community? 
Jbet us picture the State as the owner of all primary products — 
agricultural, pastoral and mineral, as well as of the manufactured 
article and the means of transport. In practice^he State is the 
sole employer of* labour ; the employees, in their turn, consist of a 
huge army of workers enjoying and ready to make use of the 
Parliamentary franchise. The Government of the day will be 
confronted with unceasing demands for higher wages, sliorter 
hours, and improved conditions of life by the workers, who are 
also the electors. The pressure of such elaiius, especially at elec- 
tion time, will be almost irresistible ; a refusal w*ill im[)eril votes, 
acquiescence must, as we have seen, lead to an increase in tlie cost 
of living. The (lovernuiout will next be met by united prutesth 
from the conhiiniers that a limit must !>«• placed to the rise in 
wages; whilst the workers will demand a limitation of selling 
prices, w'ith iierhaps a suggestion that, if the reduction in priceb 
leads to a loss, the State may and should Md)hidiHe each occupation 
to the extent of its loss by a contribution levied from the general 
taxpayer. These \aryiiig interehtHure all conflicting— one section 
bidding against or inciting another, but all uiiitcfl in the deter- 
mination to coerce the cduinion employer, represented hy the 
Government, or punish iioii-coinpljuiice at the ballot box. What 
Ministry could weather sucli a test? It is hard for the Govern- 
ment to resist, even to-day, the clamour which is directed against 
private ownership on account of the growing cost of living. 1 
venture to state that the Ministry has nut yet been created which 
is endowed with such a fM*nse of public duty as to resist organised 
claims of this nature by the whole body of electors, when the alter- 
native must mean |X)litical defeat. Riblic office and ministerial 
leBponsibility will bo \mt up to auction amongst a body of con- 
stituents, bereft under this system of all laudable ambitions and 
strangers to effidency. 

What has beeji the history of otlier countries with regard to 
these matters? Does their ex|)erience tend to comfort us or to 
confirm the objections above-mentioned? The earliest modem 
example is afforded by the peopl»‘ of France during the end of the 
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igliteenth century. The disturbances in the early days of the 
levolution had M to a sad dislocation o4 trade, scarcity of pro- 
isions and an intolerable incFease in the &Bt of living. Bepub- 
ican Committees were called upon to provide a remedy, and the 
)eoplo were insistent on limitation of cost. Maximum prices were, 
herefore, fixed which momentarily produced contentment; but 
ihe inevitable laws of supply and demand at once operated, com- 
uodities were withdrawn from circulation or were no longer pn)- 
liiced, trade languished, with the result that the necessaries of 
life were either unobtainable or to he purchased only at famine 
prices. The authorities struggled for some time to maintain thesir 
()bje(*tive of limitation of prices, drastic penalties were inflicted 
for that purpose, hut famine prevailed and public opinion was 
rebellious. In turn there arose a wide and insistent claim for the 
repeal of these restrictions and a return to freedom of trade ; and 
in two years or less the law of maximum {urices was abolished 
amidst general rejoicing. 

Tt was in New Roiilli Wales that the first attempt whs mode to 
regulate the prices of nec<^ssarv commodities in Australia. Thi<> 
|x>licy was launched bef<»re a scarcity from the pressure of war 
conditions had arisen, and was the outcome of high wages and 
consequent high price**. Tin* wirkers put forward a demand for 
the limitation of the co**! of commodities, whilst they were to be 
fiermitted to receive higher wagiM. The Government yielded, and 
the tost was iirst made in respect of butter. A |ieriod of dry 
weather in the daiiy'ing districts, which affected the pastures, had 
led to a reduction in the prodndion of cream and an increase— 
I'onsequent u|>on the scarcity — in the price of butter. The rise in 
the s<dling price was not in fact s«*ru»us. hut in response to <1 
<leiiiand made by the public the Chiverniuent ap]M)iiited a (*oiii- 
inission, who took jx>wcr In statute to !i\ the price of any com- 
modity necosnary for the sup|M>rt of man or henst : and, iii/rr aha, 
a niaximnin price was fixed for the sale of butter. At that time 
there was a prospwt of large deinitiids for meat lor European 
countries and for the Allies who were imgaged in the w'ar, and 
prices were fairly firm. In these eirciim stances it paid the 
dairyman to sell his cows to the butcher, and to least* his land for 
pasturage purposes to tho.so who desired to fatten stock for the 
' export trade. In a short time the tbrentent*d scarcity became a 
reality ; there was no help obtainable locally, for the adjoining 
Rtates were unable and unwilling to plw’e their produce on the 
New South Wales market at a figure which yielded them no profit. 
At this stage even the removal of price limitation could not secure 
redress, as the product was no longer being manufactured. The 
only alternative, therefore, in response to the continued demand, 
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WM to import the oonaniodily from ovecieu. In doe ooarae diip* 
montB of butter errived poreheaed in Ailierifsa» but it wee tom^ 
that the ooet Mr poiftid of the imported article, after paying 
freight and cbirges, waa in excesa ot the maxfannm price pre- 
▼ioualy declared for local sales. The Qovemment were, in con- 
aequenoe, faced with the dilemma of aelling at a higher figure 
which was oommercUly profitable (and thereby acknawled^ng 
that their prevkmsly declared maximum price was a mistake), or 
to sell at the fixed price and ask the taxpayer to make good the 
consequent loss : they adopted the latter course. This experience 
was repeated diortly after with regard to wheat. The dry season 
had affected the crops, and it api)ear8d ]N)ssible that importation 
from outside sources might l>e necessary to meet local require- 
ments. There was also a danger of prices of bread rising in con- 
sequence of the redu<*ed supply of fiour. Here, again, the Com- 
mission stepped in and fixed a maximum selling price. The 
farmer found that it was mort* profitable to convert his growing 
crops into hay than to allow them to be harvested for the miller. 
Those, again, who hdd stcwks were sns|)ec*teil of withholding tliem 
until the restrictions bhoukl removed and prices should rise 
again ; but so far as the public uere c*oncernetl, the old story was 
reflated — an actual K*arcit\ in the State was established ; inipcMrta- 
tions from adjoining States were discouraged by the insiifilcienc\ 
of the declared selling price : and the Clovemniont were again com- 
pelled to resort to im|iortations from overseas to meet the urgent 
food requirements of the community. lAarge consignments of 
wheat Bubaequently arrived, but it was found that the cost of (he 
commodity landed in New South Wales waa per unit in excess of 
the fixed maximum local selling price, and the State suffered a 
heavy loss in aelling at the ffgure fnreviously decreed. .\n attem|it 
to control the price of hay produced like results, [jater on. when 
the stress of war conditions pressed upon tlie pi^ople, a limitation 
of prices was imposed in respect of many commodities by both 
Federal and State Governments. 

There was no uniformrty amongst the States of Australia in the 
matter of fixing prices. In New South Wales and Vueenslaod 
control was rigorously maintained, and in Victoria it was only 
enforced for thd” prevention oi undue inflation and the restriction 
of snpidies. In South Australia very few prices were fixed, and 
in Western Australia legislation was virtually a dead letter, whilst 
in Hobart no action was taken. These facts give peculiar interest 
to figures published by the Commonwealth Bureau of Statistics 
in O^ber, 1916, showing the purdiaaing power of money. The 
figures, rriating to 46 items of food, including groceries, meat and 
di^ produGO, indicate the amount required at the beginning of 
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1916 to purchMe wliat would have ocirt £1 in the year 1911. They 
are aa fcdlows : — ^ e 




Mew South Wales ... 



£ B. d. 

1 11 4 

Viotoida 

... 

... 

... ■! 10 2 

<iueeiiBlaiid 


... 

1 11 0 

South Australia 

••• 

... 

1 11 0 

WeHtpm Australia 



1 10 1 

Tasmania 

... 

... 

1 11 10 


Thefie fif^uren iiidieatc that the increaae in the cobi of food was 
juht as ftreat whc^ price fixing was rigoroubly adminiatered as 
when trade was unhampered by regulations. It would seem fair 
to conclude that limitation by law is not the only factor which has 
a controlling infiuence on rising iwices. 

In South Wnlo^ during reevnt years protests became fre- 
quent against tlie rent«( charged, es|)ecially against the owners of 
houseb occupied b> the woikers and persons with small incomes. 
The aaordK of tlu* Aihitration (*otirtb had led to an increase in the 
ooht of building iniiteriaN and the labour required for eonstriiciion. 
Inevitabh, if the rents went up to n figure i\inch left only a 
reasonable coinnnercial piofit, tlie Hm* would be substantial. The 
(lo\ernment of th<» dav met ihU diftieiilty in two ways. One was 
l>y erecliiig a nuiiiber of iioiihes at the (‘X|>ense of the Rtate. The 
cobt of the land was noiintial. being Crown land; the houses were 
built on bygi(*iiic lines, and tht' lent asked was on a commercial 
basis: blit it was found that llie figure'* so quoted were quite 
beyond tlio means of the class tor whom the buildings were in- 
tended, and they wvre (Kx*upied by a section of the community of a 
higlier social gradi*. The other scheme was the establislimcnt of 
a Court to regulate rents. T1ie*iimchinery was simple and intended 
to U* ('Xfieditious, and for tlK*ir guidanct' and the protection of the 
landlords, the trihiinnls were enjoined by statute to secure to the 
owner a certain minimum return uixni money exfiended. On the 
whole this <*oiiri gave limited satisfaction, for althongh in some 
instances the rents were reiiuced, it was found tliat but a small 
)M*r(.*ontiige of claims which came lieforc the C oiirt represented an 
unfair rent by the landlord. The problem still remains unsolved. 
With the increased cost of labour and materials, if the builder of a 
new house cannot secure a reasonable return on hib money, house- 
building will be discouraged, tho demand will exceed the supply, 
and the scarcity will imbably resnlt in still higlier rents. On the 
other hand, if the rent fixed is sufiieient to encourage investment 
in house property, then the figure will be so high as to create 
disappointment amongst the working classes, and a clamour for 
further State interference. To-day, there is a scarcity of houses 
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throughout all the Allied countries on account of the oessatioii of 
constraction during the war, and tlie emergency must be tided 
over. A proposal of tUb British Gk}vei!lunent to meet the present 
difficulty may help to solve the difficulties for the time being, but 
involves the taxpayer indirectly or directly in making good the 
difference between the fair interest upon the cost of the building 
and the actual rent charged to the occupant. This emergency 
treatment may solve the present house difficulty, but the policy 
is dangerous if made permanent, and may lead to extraordinary 
results , if the difference between the <'ost of prcKliiction and the 
price demanded by the consumer for the finished product is to be 
always borne By the taxpayer. 

In Queensland and Western Australia the State iNX'aine the 
owner of certain State enterprises for the purpose of cheapening 
commodities to the public. Tn the latter State the financial 
results were not satisfactory, l>iit tlie Queensland Clovemment 
claim to have secured, through the agen«.*y of State butchers* 
shops, a substantial cheapening of meat to the coniniunity. That 
the meat in State shops was sold at a ]e«<s price than demanded hy 
butchers is admitted, hut critics ussiTt that whilst the Govern- 
ment purchased the stock of the State* at a tixcsl price for ex|K»rt 
and war pur|X)ses, there was a ccillateral sti])ulation that a certain 
proportion should be di\erted to the Govi*niinent at a lessiT price 
for home consnniptioii. J cannot verify the charge, but it has 
been publicly made, and iiniil dis|K>M*d of, the success of State 
butcheries must be accepted ^ith resor\atiori. 

In England during the war the Government interven(*d in the 
sphen* of agriculture, and fixed a Milling price f<»r all staple pro- 
ducts, made pro\ision for a imniiniirn wage hy statute, and im- 
posed on farmers an obligation to cultivate. The inerrantih* 
marine was commaiidi*en»<l by the State, who paid for the hire ot 
the vessels and fixed the rates of fri*ight. All engineering firiiis in 
the I’nited Kingdom were controlled, prices were fixed lot 
iiiaterialH and for the finislu*<l prcxluct. The laKiks of vurioim firm i 
were carefully examined and the co»*t of maniifacdiire woiked out 
in minute detail, and e\entiially pnicticall.v all food prtxlucts were 
controlled in resfiect of selling pricea by the Government. In all 
these cases the ow'nership reniainisl technically with the private 
individual or eorfionitioti, w'hilst the Ooveminent exercisiMl control, 
primarily for the purpose of concentrating cfTort u|X)n the sucoess- 
ful prosecution of the war. It must lie admitted that profiteering 
was checked by these measures, and there is no doubt that, with- 
out such control, the public at large would liave been exploited- 
to what extent it is hard to say: hut, aa 1 have already ataM, 
extreme can must be exercised in drawing cuiiclusioiis from thia 
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unique experience. We ehould remomber that the natbn was 
engaged in a struggle for exiatcncq; it not self-supporting ; 
the issue was often in doubt; mipplies from overseas were im- 
perilled by submarine warfare ; the claims ol the soldiers were 
paramount ; and cmtly mistakes ^ere inevitable, in the endeavour 
huddenly to establish iiiueliiner} which would prota-t the public 
from abuses ; but the situation was cheerfully faced. The whole 
community was animated by u patriotic fervour ; the producers 
were less restive than they arc to-day; the workers loyally 
responded to the mvitatiou to increase their output ; the consumer 
submitted to many hardships, and even to the heavy increase in 
prices without protest, satifified that it was no time to comfdain. 
and believing that indirectly he was thereby contributing to ulti- 
mate victory. But it must be admitted that there were many, 
too many, unscrupulous people who endeavoured to benefit them- 
selves at the ex)iense of the country ; some even were successful in 
invading the drastic conditions of price limitation ; and the question 
remains, now that the patriotic incentive to submission has been 
lemoved and the appetite lor private gam is roused, whether such 
a scheme of price-fixing can be eflective in times of peace. 

Whilst w'c aie propuied to udiiiit this policv, in h|)(H*iaHy 
lavourable circuuistances, attained some measure of success, yet it 
tiianifested certain inherent weakncbses. It is the general opinion 
that , in spite ot the ubuvc-menliuucd favourable conditions, pnoes, 
when eventually limited, W'ere unduly high. In the early days of 
siHiring prices the (jovernmeiit, uncertain of the duration of the 
.ihuse, licHitated to take remedial action. In the interval the cost 
of living continued to rist* in all directions some (lersons in good 
luitb had bought at excessive prices aii(} weie making only a legi- 
tiunito iirufit and, when the State eventually intervened, they 
were met with the alternative; oi severe reduction and a dangerous 
op[Josition iruiu vested lllien*st^, or lixmg a price so high aa to 
leave the profiteer sufficient gam to disarm his active oppoeition. 
Jn the second place it was found in practice that the maximum 
almost invariably became the mmuuum. It has been admitted 
by the Food Controller that all grades or quahties ceased to exist 
and were iiu|K)ssihle to iiiaiiitain. In such circumstances 
there was no obstacle to the seller demanding for his commodity, 
^ whatever the quality, the higlicst price limit under the law. 

We are now in a position to draw the following conclusions. 
Under a system of private ownership : — 

1 . It is impossible to jirevent the diversion of capital if the 
price fixed is not satisfactory to the producer. 

2. It is almost impossible for the State to fix a selling price 
which is fair to both the producer and the consumer. 
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3. Under a system of State ownerebip and oontro! a seareHy 
of commodities inty be^ prevented. A price can be fbfeed 
in theoiy which ist'air to all interests concerned; but nafeioiuil- 
laation tends to destroy disctpline, to kill ambition, to ruin 
elbeiency, nnd eventually to increase ooht. 

Some scheme, therefore, slMiuid be devised which will involve 
u minimum of interference with trade and conimivci\ will main* 
tain freedom of competition, allow cvf ronibiiialions to increase out* 
put on lines of ecHinom\, but will prevent abust's arising from 
withholding guodh and creating an artificial scarcity. In other 
words. It should encourage the honest man and deter the un- 
facrupulous. 

I confess that 1 knov of uo formula to cure the complaint of 
high prioes solely arihing from high wages. 11 goods cost more 
to produce the owner is entitled to liis reasonable profit on the 
added cost. 1 cannot see any justice in deimving a niauufactur^T 
of a portion of the cost of pr^uction. On the other hand, if the 
worker earns more he should be able to )iay more for his com- 
modities. Employer and employee* can to some extent relieve 
the position themselves, the one by economy in production, the 
other by efficiency of lalxiur, contributing its |mrt to economy 4>f 
imdoction. 

As to high |>riceh caused by ** combines *' and !>} withholding 
isupidies, different considenitioDb apply. One trader conceals 
supplies and takes advantage of the helplessness of hi«* fellows to 
extract money from them. Much a iterscm is the enemy of the 
community, and dcH'rves scant i*oDHideration. We an* all the 
vkiuiis of profiteering at inesent. We were told that prices 
would fall on the releabe pf State ctmtrol, but daily the ^XMutioii 
has become more intolerable. Tiices are now higher than on the 
day of the Armistice. We uje unable to Miy who is to blame, 
thmgb want ol correct information, in some cases high )inces 
may be justified, and in others they are indefeusibie. In tlie 
meantime all producers and manufacturers are suspected, and the 
public who are suffering an* vny deejily resentful and nervy. 
The first step towards a cliange should be through inquiry into 
the 'cost of production. The profiteer and the trade combines 
work in secret, and they fear nothing more than a searching 
investigation of their methods. Publicity will disclose the tiiitb« 
and public opinion can then be foninilated on a sound and influen- 
tial bans. This procedure will relieve many people from an 
imfoanded suspicion ; at the same time extortion will be publidy 
pilloried. As has bm well said, ** light is the sovereign anti- 
septic and the bc*ftt of all policemen.” The tribunals of inquiry 
should be carefully selected and be judicial in character, with full 
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poiwdrg of eztraoting information on oath ; and any penona impli- 
cated Aould be entitled to be heac^ ^ defence. With its vast 
esperience of costing, acquired duxing the* war, the Government 
should be able, without delay, to check evasions and expose deceit, 
and very materially curtail the length of the inquiry. To provent 
c^oaaion the tribunal should only be set in motion on the initia- 
tive of the (3rown. After a full investigation as to the cost of pro- 
duction and allowing for a leasonable profit, the tribunal shonkl 
raport whether the prices charged are reasonable or excessive, 
having due regard to all interests conoerned— producer, em]^yer 
and consumer. The finding should be made public, and if prices 
remain unchanged further proceedings may thereupon be insti- 
tuted. 

^This machinery (which has been in part adopted by the Govern- 
ment in the recently en^ted Profiteering Bill) should be potent 
to break down combinations to exploit the public. Traders, who 
are the victims themselves oi h^h prices, should welcome an 
inquiry, whilst the fear of exposure and loro of trade and reputa- 
tion will be a powerful uiccntivc to everybody to reduce his price 
to a figure which will leave him only a profit which can be justi- 
fied. Thus, much-needed relief can be at once obtained without 
dislocation oi trade or penalising the public by fixing prices upon 
too high a bans. The wholesaler as uell as the retailer must 
submit to t lie* test. 

Tlie more unscrupiiloub, lio^eter, may still resist the people. 
Against such persoiih a |Hiblic prosecution should lie set in motion ; 
hiich machinery should ensure expedition and effectiveness. A 
short measure would bi* necessary for this {lurpose, outlining the 
followings points : A broad enactment l^at any person, who is a 
l«rty to any contract or a member of any combination in restraint 
of trade or commerce, shall be deemed guilty of an offence, carry- 
ing with it a penalty of say i:d00 for each day during wfaieh tite 
offence continues, with tlie alternative of imprisonment up to six 
months. The procedure should be simplified by a provision that 
a eertificfte of the finding of the tribunal of investigation shall 
he ffrtma facie evidence or proof of the offence. This would con- 
stitute the case for the Crown. It should thereupon be incumbent 
upon the defendant to establish ; (1) That the restraint of trade 
' alleged was not to the detriment of the public ; and (8) such 
restraint was not unreasonable. 

These methods are no doubt drastic. They are so intended. 
In a proeecution the onus of disproof is placed upon the defendant, 
contrary to the usual rules of British jurisprudenoe, but be haa 
already had an opportunity of presenting bis case before the in- 
vestigattng oommiarion. The proaeouttM eonverta the advene 





finding into a p^ (dfenoe, and the iDoowd i( aibr^jni^ 
o^ortunity of TindioBt^ faitiiimooi^^^ 

I am unable to elaij^iiate the i^eme at present^ but I aai aatia- 
tied that the fear of exposure with loss of trade and repotation 
in itself cause a reduction of prices in every instance when H is 
felt that they cannot be thoroughly justified. This will extend to 
every link in the chain of trade, and a reduction in respect of any 
one link must, affect the cost of the wlwle, and in all probal^ity a 
request for enforcement of the ])enal law would seldom be made. 


C. G. WaDK, 

Agent-General for New iVnith Wales. 
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AND A 

POSSIBLE SOLUTION.' 

How far did occuneoces connected with the railway strike oon* 
firm the iriews on the whole position of Labour as already 
expressed in these pages? Did the strikers consider the force 
of public opinion? 

il has bm suggested here that Trade Unionism should set 
Its house in order, should see to it that its-representatiTes in 
Paihainent and elsewhere do really represent it, and, above all, 
that Labour should insiat uixm fair treatment at the bands oi 
the newspaper Press. 

Next it was contended that Labour’s great mistake lies in its 
disregard of public opinion and that in consequence special 
treuiinent is reserved for Ijabour; and Labour suffers acutely 
under the aloofness thus imposed. To what extent has the 
])rogrebs of the railway strike confiimed or contradicted the views 
on the ixiKition of Labour generally as bet forth m those two 
iiitu'lob? Tu other w^ords. we ate to comader whether tiie con- 
duct di the strike has made it clear that — 

1 Laliour’s own house should be set in order; 

11 That Labour is not represented by its accredited leaders ; 

111 That Labour suffers from uniaur treatment at the hands 
oi the iiowbpaper Press; 

IV. That in this instance L^liour has made the mistake of 
disrcgardmg the value of public opinion ; and 

V. That as a consequence Labour has been subjected to a 
ioriii (it treatment such as would be meted out to no othei sec- 
tion of the commumty. 

Oiir first two questions cmicem themselves entirely with the 
internal affairs of Trade Umons. By the ** setting of the house 
in order” is meant no more than the enforcing of a certain 
btanda^jd of general decency ujxm the individual member, that 
in fact the drunkard and the ruffian should not be lionised by a 
Hclf-respectiug body of men who hate jiower to restrain black- 
legs. Apart from this, the only important matter of internal 
I iiolicy ooiicenis itself with the wise sidection oi leaders who diall 
w represent and continue to refu^sent the majority of members. 

I. Does Labour’s house need setting in order? 

The railway strike lasted nine days, and our first contention 
seems to have been refuted by the general trend of events. It 
is true that many police oourt charges arose out of the strike, 

(1) llw Mav Mdn n 1 %^ peUMly dwoldliegivMitoflwvim 
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bul the bittereiii of the Htrikers* opponente are hard put to it 
to show that any of the accnised* much less the convicted, were 
railway workers. \Ve have read of magistrates saying to 
prisoners, “The strike has nothing to do with you,” and wc have 
found references in the Press to disturbances createtl by the 
hooligan element, but we have found only one instanee where 
the oriiniuBJ was a bona fide striker. In that jiarticular case the 
magistrate, addressing prisoner, remarked : “ Your mother ought 
to snMck you and put you to l»ed.” The |K>lice both in Loudon 
and in the provinces state that the liehaviour of pickets and 
strikers wub gocNl. Y’et wc find in an ilhiKirated paper a large 
picture of “Strikers and their friends atteiiiptiiig to liold IIP a 
convoy - one arrest was made,' hut even here there is no evi- 
dence that railwayinen were involved in the disturlmnce. The 
worst accusation hronght with even a remote semhlance of truth 
against the strikers is the oft-n*|>eatcd one which assc^rts that 
they left the horses to starve. Briefly, the actual facts there 
were as follow's: at the last of the meirs meetings when tin* 
strike was definitely decided the men whose duty it is in 

normal times to tend the horses were unanimous in their rerjiicst 
to be iiermitted by their fellow -uniotiists to continue* feeding and 
watering their charges. They were prepared to do this with- 
out iiaymeiit. Another bcction strongly resented the pro|K>sAl, 
and it seemed that the men would actiiully Ik' divided at the 
last moment on this jioint. Ultimately a coinproiniM* was 
arranged and the conijwiiieK were given tliirt\-si\ hours’ iiotiee 
before the horses were "deserted.” That is to say, while the 
majority of the W'orkers downed tiMils at midnight on J'^riday- 
Satuixlay, the work of caring for the horses was continucMl till 
noon on Kunday. H|»eaking of the Union men in that c^uinec- 
tion, Uoloiiel Sherwood Kelly said ; "I want to eiiipimsise ni\ 
afipreciatioii of the spirit they have shown." 

Frinn all this it seems clear that the jiersoiial b<*haviour of 
the men was distinctly gooii ; so that our |irevioiiH intention con- 
cerning the need for Trade I'niotis generally to set their iHiuses 
in mrder breaks clown w'here railwaymen are i*onceni(*d. This 
will not be surprising to anyone accustomed to mingle freely 
with working men ; for he will know that almost invariably tlie 
railwayman is a self-respocting person whose steadiness and 
acceptance of responsibility might with advantage be copied by 
other bodies of workers. 

II. Is Tiahour represented by its accredited leaders so far as 
railwaymen are concerned? 

Two names were very much upon the headline in connection 
with this strike : those of Mr. J. H. Thomas and Mr. Cramp. 
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Wiien JLiabour luatterB or Liahour uioii uie under difaCUHsiou tlie 
memory of the public is Btirced by our%uly papers, who direct 
that memory to just those points which uewspaxier proprietors 
think it good that the public should keep in mind. The test £huB 
applied is far more searching than anything of the kind to which 
even a Prime Minister or a |iossible Prime Minister is ever sub- 
jected; for the exalted ix>hticiAn always has at least a portion 
of the public Press wholeheartedly bupporting him. How, then, 
did these two leaders come through the* very severe test? Where 
Mr. Thomas's personal conduct and plainly exhibited policy were 
<*onc4?rned there can be but one opinion. Notliing was urged 
against liiui with any show of accuracy save and except the 
allegation that he^was guilty of gmve wrong in plunging the 
country into a “lightning strike*’ of such magnitude. The 
suggestion that uo ivasuiiahle warning was given is certainly 
o|)en to dihciissioii. It is ]io|)ed to make this clear in a later 
s(^>tioi]. The iiiiirue htatoment coiicai‘inng his purchase of a 
liouse need only be ret erred to here as furnishing another in the 
long list of gibes of a kiiitl \%hich arc reserxed for the annoyance 
of Isihoiir. The i*n>ss generally ha^ not thought it worth while 
to diiwt attention to the occasions on which Mr. Tliomas has 
run risks serious to himself l»\ oi>|M)siiig strikes which his 
iollowers adxoeated. 

Mr. (’ramp's ]Kissin<> of this xei\ tior> ordeal was {lerhaps not 
(pule so satisfactory. T Jifortiinately , he did once speak of 
“ivvohitioii/' an<l new'spai)er men w'ere not slow to dig up that 
H|)eech, to give it great pnnninonce, iiiul to focus, as far as might 
be, puldie attention u[)on it. Holding no bnel lor any ]>arty 
in the cokissal dispute, it hohoxes uR here to say no more tlian 
that the s|ie(*eh was certainly unfortunate, hut by no means the 
most unfortunate utteianee made by any res))onbible {lersoii 
eoncerned in the matter. At least Air. (.’ramp hdH made it very 
clear that even Labour leaders must not fly in tlie face of public 
opinion. 

It is siirpiisiiig that Mr. Hmiiilex. of the Drixws' and Fire- 
men's Union, should have eome in foi so little attention. He 
and his foUoxxers had nothing to gain hx the strike. Their 
affairB had been previously settled. I'hey xx'ere simply out in 
symiMklhy, losing i>ay all the time. Now it is possible to take 
either a very generous or a particularly bitter view of the sort 
of amnesty which the Press extended to this section of the 
workers. We may conclude that tho sympathetic downing of 
tools was regarded in this case as such fine sportsmamlike 
behaviour as to be a1x>ve criticism, or, we may wonder if there 
was a sort of fear dictating the reticence— a dread sufficiently 
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potent to restrain tbe more nmlmt pens. Many railwayman 
oontAnd that in aetUipg rateiT of pay with driTara and fireman 
the object was a peculiarly ainiiter one, namely, the keejung of 
these wdl-nigh indispensable men loyal while the nulways oould 
have been worked by hand^rignalling and other forms ^ easily 
obtained military labour; so that the other railwaymen whose 
requests had not been fulfilled oould be laughed at for striking. 

I'pon the whole it 'seems that the men's leaders do really 
represent them, so that tbe second of our contentions conceming 
Labour generally appears to lack foundation. It is comforting 
to reflect that the only grave charge brought against a leader is 
based upon a speech which the bulk of that leader's following 
would not endorse. Here, too, we must remember that we have 
l>een cansidering the case of railwaymen, a body in many ways 
superior to the general run of labour. The relations existing 
between leaders and rank and file throughout the entire woridng 
class cannot adequately be judged by those which prevail between 
iuilway leaders and their coiiHtituents. 

m. Have the events of the raiJviay strike endoraed or refuted 
the contention that Labour suffers from unfair treatment in the 
puhiio Hnoss? 

.Most emphatically they have endorsed that contention, ami 
are continuing to endorse it. It is not easy to write with due 
moderation. Never perhaps was there a strike where the 
btrikers* case was so cruelly mishandled by the newspai)era; or 
that ot tbe employers ho fulsomely set forth. One is conipelled 
to take a grip of things and remember that the public has been 
given no means of knowing the truth of these matters. Pre- 
conceived notions differ v^ materially from informed opinion 
where questions of im]X3rtanc*e to Labour are concerned. So 
overwhelming is the evidence of IMckh prejudice that it has defied 
all effort to keep the ]>reHeiit questions in their separate water- 
tight comparinients, and has instead farced its tempestuouB way 
into each section of this paper. 

It is now generally admitted, even by newsimijers, that befoi'e 
the war railwayman on the lower rates were inadequately paid. 
They w'ere given a war bonus. 8o far there is no point in dis- 
pute. The beginning of the trouble is to be found in the method 
adopted by the companies in paying that bonus-Hi matter to 
wbiA no capitalist journal seems to have made reference. Each 
pay sheet set out on the left "wage,’* on the right “war bonus.** 
Thus ii was “nibbed into** the men each week that, inade- 
quately though they had been paid in tbe past, yet the bonus 
was quite a separate thing, to be withdrawn at the pleasure of 
antiiority. Naturally the men became anzkms to know how 
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miidh of that bonoB they would be permitted to retaiii. TUs wbb 
their demend for higher pay. HaB^that j^gint been made blear to 
the thouflands of more fortimate people who oanstitiite tbem- 
aelves judges of the men’s action? Be that as it may. it is also 
a fact that the emidoyers and the xnen's leaders had bem azgoing 
the point sinoe March last. For'aiz months negotiations had 
been going on, friction beooming more and more serious, until 
at last negotiations were broken off at the end of September and 
the “lightning strike” was declared. Authority and the Press 
asserted that the men broke off discussion, and that statement 
was widely circulated ; yet a very strong case can be made out 
in proof of the men’s assertion that the employers declined 
further argument. That contention has not been brought to 
public notice with anything like the insistence given to the case 
for the masters. Whoever may or may not be to blame for the 
precipitation of the unfortunate event, it is at least dear that 
events had been marching in that direction for six months. 
Rule that out if yon will. The very papers which were loud in 
their outcry about the wicked suddenness of the strike published 
headlines on Wednesday, September 24th, oonceming the 
“Threatened Strike,” and other such lines on September 25th 
stating that the strike was postponed. After this, when the 
“lightning strike” was actually upon us, the Qcwemment 
boasted of its complete preparedness. It Imd been threatening 
for six months, it was definitely threatened, it was postponed, 
it eame into being, the Government was fnlly prepared — ^yet the 
strikers were very wicked in taking siieli a ’step witliout due 
notice having been given — it we are to believe nbat we read in 
newspapers oonceming strikes. • 

So much for Press comment on the actual fact of striking. 
Now what has the newspaper attitude been toward the strikers? 
Reference has already been made to insidious effort to throw 
blame for oertain acta of violence upon the men, though there 
was no evidence in support of the suggestion that the offenders 
were railway atrikera. Apart tram this, one might read each 
day a thousand and one “Rtrike Incidents,” “Rtories of the 
Strike,” and “Strike Itms,” of which much the greater bulk 
were er parte statements calculated to throw discredit upon the 
strikers. Could the men have secured an equal share of sgece 
in our newspapers, there would have been no difficulty in 
reporting quite as great a number of occurrences to the detriment 
of their opponents which should cany at least equal weight with 
nnbiased minds. For example, many railwayman rent allotments 
from the oompanies for whom they work. During the strike 
they walked qnietty upon these holdings, in of the very 
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Billy little annoyaaceR to which some of the higher oflSoiale 
thought fit to subjeq^' them. We read daily of more men 
returning to work, but nothing waR publiRhed concerning the 
methods (generally abortive) wliich were adopted to get them 
back. For instance, a driver, who at the actual time of the 
strike was in disgrace concerning a little mishap with his engine, 
has in his possession a letter telling him that if he would but 
return all would be forgiven Among those who actually returned 
there was at least one man against whom his employers had 
brought a criminal charge. But w'here Tjabonr is concerned it 
U for the Press to decide what sordid detail should be publishiMl, 
what suppressed. Urge if you will that the rather trivial 
incidents cited here are without corroboratii evidence; so, too, 
are the hundreds of strike items appearing in the Press while 
the strike was in progress. 

Turn now to facts of \vhii*h o\crw helming evidence can he 
produced : the old storv of cut signal wires was of course revived 
and repeated again and again Ro sure is the average newspaper 
man that no one takes notice of what may be said on behalf of 
Tjabonr as against the Pie«s that he has no hesitation in attempt- 
ing to stir up public animosity against railwavnien in this 
manner Tjet ns evpose the meanness of this particular charge 
once more Tn the strike of 1911 it was alleged that strikers 
had cut signal wires Rome wires wrcre certainly cut, but there 
was no evidence to show that the cutting was the work of 
strikers. Directly this bald statement was read letters were sent 
to the editors of the various papers eoneerned pointing out that 
if this damage vas the work of strikeis they, as lailwaymen, 
w*on1d know that by no possibility could accident rcMilt Delay 
of traffic would be the worst that could happen, for should such 
a wire either break or be cut the signal rises to indicate Hanger. 
Tn 1911 no editor to whom this was ex]>1ained had the honesty 
to publish the explanation. Has their notion of fair play 
improved with the passing of eight years? No The bald state- 
ment, preferably on the headline, is the desirable thing, “Rtrikecs 
Cut Signal Wires,” and leave the public to form their own con- 
clusion. And the public, knownng more of gravitation than of 
Board of Trade regulations, naturally supposes that the cutting 
of the wire means the falling of the long arm. 

While on the subject of possihle accidents it may not he out 
of place to mention that throughout the war railway companies 
dispensed wnth fog signallers and fog signals between the hours 
of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. Thus a very great additional strain was 
thrown on the men in the signal boxes, while the riric to the 
travelling public was very materially increased. The excuse 
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made was shortage of labour. But dog^ the excuse still held 
gtx)d? Has the order yet been rlifeKsindM? 

There is another instance of Press injustice which may be 
given here, because the truth has but to be stated to carry 
iiiiiiiediate conviction. On Se])te^ber 29th an evening paper 
published the following : — 

“NO DOLES. 

Prorniitinns at Oiit-of-Work Dnoat «n I'r*iiti4 s 
To^my. 

A watch la being kept to^y at the Ijondoft Employment Endumgea 
to piovent any men mlio worked recently on railwaya and aie now on strike 
from registering for the ont-of-woik donation." 

This announcement was discussed by a small group of working 
men, and a letter, of which the following is a copy, was for- 
warded lo the editor of the paf)er : — 

“Rill,— Tn your i*.siit> of \esteida^ it is stati^d that keen watch is being 
kipt at the Lnlx>iir Exehanges to see that railway men do not apply for 
doles. How eon this be necessary sinee the men's insurance cards are in the 
hfliuls of t1i(‘ vniioiis fompsiiies, and every applicant for the dole is reqiiired 
to produce his card? *' 

No notice whatever was taken of this communication. The 
INiragrafih may have appeared under some mistake, but that 
seems hardly likely. Attention having been drawn to its gross 
injustice, still no step was taken by the editor to remove the 
false inipreBsion thus planted in the public mind. Statements 
of misrepresentation and cruel aspersion might be continued 
well-nigh indefinitely. Summing it all up, wc are compelled to 
say that the behaviour of our newspaper Press w'as anything 
but sportsinan-like in its selection of news. Persons of experience 
can often gather something of the tone which actuates the pro- 
duction of a paper by a study of the treatment given to adver- 
tisers. Indications of this kind throughout the st^e were many 
and clear. One influential organ accepted the striker's adver- 
tisement and devoted its leading article to elaborate explanation 
and apology for having done so ! If this means anything what- 
soever, it means that the Union's case was only allowed a public 
hearing at the goodwill and pleasure of the newspaper proprietor. 
Another {Aper prints the strikers* advertisement, and, cheek by 
jowl with it. an article compact of reasoning in which it was 
attempted to show that the strikers had no case to go to the 
tribunal of public opinion. Ethical considerations aside, were 
not both these journals guilty of questionable practice here? May 
a landlord take rent for premises and use his best endeavours to 
prevent the occupant from gaining any benefit from oceupatioii? 
If Labour is not atove the law, there are certainly powerful 
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foEoes work to tonder it outlaw. Booh treatment ie xeienred' 
exoluaivdy for Labour/ Yet fiobleMf oblige is not a phrase from 
a dead language. 

We read mnoh, too, of ndlwaye being guarded, yet the public 
was nowhere reminded that* it is always necessary to guard 
railway lines, if only from the attacks of mischievous throwers 
of stones. Nor was much skoss laid on the tact that in certain 
districts the inhabitants were asking^ for the withdrawal of the 
military guard, asserting that it was not needed. Again, one 
newspaper published a letter from a correapondent who stated 
that in future he would decline to “tip** railway parters, and that 
he hoped others would follow the suggestion. There may have 
been no particular harm in allowing this letter to 4>e published, 
but surely as a simple act of grace it should have been explained 
that before the war railway porters received no ^ age— yet until 
a few years since had to pay for thoir uniforms. Ts it unnatural 
that men thus situated should ask for a definite statement as to 
how much of the bonus (their only wage) it was intended to 
deprive them of? After all, that was the men's point, how qmch 
was to come off, not how much more were they going to 
receive. 

Not until the strike had been in progress some days did 
aiithonty deem it well to announce anything definite concerning 
the proposed rates. Even these definite announcements were 
anibignous at best, and out of this another and very serious 
charge arises against the Press. In all the comment on these 
new rates of pay, how was it that not one paper had the conrage 
to draw attention to the fact that signalmen were not men- 
tioned? This silence, of course, set the men asking : “Where 
is the catch?*' Our partisan Press was dumb. 

The newspaper Press then was oiging all that it could, more 
than all that it should, against the strikers, and saying infinitely 
little of the very many things which should have been said on 
their behalf. Moreover, wheire directly untruthful allegations 
were not made we recognise disingenuous suggestion calculated 
tri arouse public feeling against the men. Bmall wonder that 
eompoflitors grew restive, add in one instance wrote a newspaper 
proprietor that they “wiriied to enter a strong protest against 
' the treatment that was being meted out to the N.T7.II. in the 
columns of your Press." This produced an extraordinary reply, 
which it is not possible to deal vrith at length here, so we confine 
oursolves to one passage : “A known and respected Jjabour writer 
voices the views of Ubour practically every day.’* Is comment 
necessary here? Two days later we find a pranonnoement of 
the “known and respected Tiabonr writer" starred on more than 
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one of ihie proprieter’e pablioetme ; JiThe only poeeible core 
for the widesinread saistniet of**the Genreinment among the 
working claeaes b the publicity of a full and free Parliainentary 
debate on industrial policy. To stop the strike and prevent its 
expansion into a state of virtual civil war the House of Commons 
should be summoned immediately.** Now either this known and 
respected Jjabour writer does or does not know that matters of 
vital importance to Ijabour may be, often are, mentioned in the 
House of Commons, yet sternly suppressed by that section of 
thel^esH of winch he is a corre8|xnident. While we have a ^'Free 
J^ress,” we may even have a highly reputable newspaper owning 
an anarchist correspondent; yet unless the copy he submitted 
accorded with the proprietor's views it would probably be severely 
c^iited. 

It was pointed out in a former article that our Press generally 
keeps the public in ignorance of many things which are vitally 
important to Tjaboiir, and, as a consequence, grave injury is 
inflicted upon the entire community. When Labour is really 
injured, so, too, is the entire nation. 

IV. Has Labour, as represented for the time by the railway- 
men, made the mistake of disregarding public opinion? 

Tiike every other seidion of the working class, railwayman have 
neglected public opinion for years, not in their i)articular case 
so much by stupid hi tie nninannerlinesHes in the individual as 
by their collective blindness to the necessity of securing reform 
either in the conduct of ne\\spa|)erh or in the law, which will not 
allow a Trade Tnion any protc^dion against libel or slander. 
Hpeaking generally, the railway workers’ underestimate of the 
value of public opinion has not shown itself in those individual 
acts which tend to disgust the public with LalKiur so much as 
m their failure to renliM^ the unjiortance of being allowed to 
(*omiminicate with the ]>uhlic. llefore eiiibarking upon the strike 
they did not make it their business to see that their then position, 
as well as the treatment they had every reason to anticipate, 
wras understood. Moreover, they took a very serious step toward 
the alienating of (nibllc sympathy by striking without the cus- 
tomary seven days’ notice. Tet even this was by no means the 
criminal wrong which it has bc-en strenuously sought to make 
it appear; while the consequences of the blunder were far more 
serious to themselves than to anyone else. Probably a week's 
discuBsioii while the notice was drawing to expiry would have 
enabled them to make even hotter terms than they have now 
obtained. Another aspect of the neglect or misunderstanding of 
the value of public sympathy is found in the fact that while 
the strike was in progress the strikers’ publicity anangements 
I VOL. OVI. N.a. A A* 
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were not well carried ont. For ezamide, at the commencement 
of the strike the Government was announcing that there had 
new been any intention of reducing the men's pay till Decem- 
ber; and the men missed the opportunity of making a rery 
telling retort, for thi reductions had already begun in Seiitember, 
within a veiy short time before the declaration of the strike — 
platelayers' wages having been reduced by amounts varying from 
6s. to 14s. per week. Again, when the Government had 
placarded wralls and filled newsimpers with its tabulated offer, 
why (instead of vvrangling over obscure points and entering into 
any sort of controversial statement) did the men not content 
themselves with one terse question: "What about signalnien, 
they are not mentioned? " It is more particularly in ways of this 
kind that the railwaymen neglected public opinion. 

Yet in spite of all this, in spite of the strike declared in the 
face of public opinion, we find that great power veering toward 
the strikers when facts enough concerning the industry lia\e, in 
an accidental sort of way, leaked out. Ihihlic opinion must be 
accurately infonued, later if not sooner. Is the strike the best 
means of accomplishing that end? 

V. Has Lalxiur been subjected in this instance to a form of 
treatment such as would have been extended to no* other 
section of the community? 

Most emphatically, \es! Here, too, so all-pervading is the 
evidence that it has made its way into each section of this paper. 
Statements have been published by authority and by the Prerih 
which were at best disingenuous. Many things which should 
in common fairness have been said have been rigorously su|>- 
pressed. For many days "a number of lc\cl-headcd men were 
honestly at work "seeking a formula." Yet a very bad one had 
already been found and was being proclaimed from the hoiiK'- 
tops. "Back to work first" was a suggestion which could have 
been applied only to Labour. Throughout the strike the men 
were constantly accused, at least by implication, of crimes which 
they neither committed nor thought of committing. They were 
libelled and slandered because they were neither a limited com- 
pany nor to be regarded as private persons; but just a section 
of ccdlective Labour for whom there is no remedy at law. The 
impressions of newspapers in which the news of settlement was 
announced could not be kept free from headlines calculated to 
irritate. It would be interesting to know whether a prosecution 
for "inciting to a breach of the peace " could be carried to suc- 
oessful issue in such cases. Through all the nine days, too, 
though move xiarticulsrly at their commencement, the men were 
said to be demanding more, when as a matter of fact they sought 
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a clear proaouncement aB to the redu^ions which they would 
be called upon to suffer. ** • 

The public has been very seriously inconvenieDced for a period 
of rather more than a week. The railwaymen, their wives and 
families, had been inconvenienced in a precisely similar manner, 
but to a greater degree, for a period of years. The xniblic has 
now been compelled to realise certain facts of vital importance 
to one section of the community. Is there no lesson to be 
learned here as regards the future of Labour generally? Is the 
public wise in its own interests to let itself be kept in ignorance 
until, a strike having upset things generally, some of the facts 
leak out? 

If it be considered that there is bias here on behalf of our 
railwaymen, let it bo remembered that their cause is now being 
upheld against the newspaper Press rather than against the 
community. This strike, like every other, could have been pre- 
vented, would have had its roiaoti d*ltre removed before serious 
trouble materialised, if we had ixissessed but one widely read 
newspa])er whose policy was dictated by really patriotic motives. 
Had the men been assured anywhere of encouragement and 
sound advice in the presenting of their case to the tribunal of 
public opinion there need have been no strike. “We have,” we 
arc told in ati article dealing retrospectively with the strike, 
“every reason to be proud of our country.” Have we reason to 
be proud of our newH])apers? 

IMie sound policy for Labour, the eradication of Labour's mis- 
take, and the lesson of the iccent strike all }K>int to one necessary 
action : Our newspapers must bo taken firmly in hand and pre- 
vented on constitutional lines from iiSlictiiig grievous injury upon 
Tiabour. Such injury is injury to the public — to the nation. It 

the daily papers which have been at the throat of the nation 
— our daily Press which has threatened the country with starva- 
tion, wiiich has put it to inconvenience and incalculable loss. 

It may be easy to make such sweeping statements. Would 
any sane man dare so comniit himself unless he had first made 
a close study of the questions involved, and made it at first hand 
over a {leriod of strenuous years? Is It not obvious that the strike 
is a very clumsy and expensive form of that safety valve which 
is essential to the well-b^g of I^abour — whence to the prosperity 
of the nation? Can there be any doubt that the strike is at 
present Labour's only hope of making its true condition and 
its reasonable aspirations known to the public? Make strikes 
impossible to-morrow, henceforth, and for evermore ; what would 
happen? At first the coiiimuxiity (differentiated from Labour^ 
would gain. Labour would commence to suffer. This would react 

A A* 2 
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upon the community eran if liebour could be cocfoed or would 
ooneent to suffer in tflence. Ultimately the naticm would be 
brought low indeed. 

But if with the Bbolition of strikes we oould at the same time 
give Ijabour the outlet whidi human nature insistB upon* then 
the problem might be very near complete solution. At present 
the ostracism of Labour is so thorough that Labour’s only 
means of communicating witli its fellow-countrymen is through 
the strike. If for these strikes we could establish instead the 
right kind of neurspaper* would it not be vastly better for every- 
one ocmcerned? 

What would constitute the right kind of newspaper? How is 
that extraordinary journal to be conducted? We have actually 
had it in this country, but let it go. Some twenty years since 
Sir Douglas Straight was conducting it. What are the essen- 
tials? All much less difficult of attainment than might at first 
sight appear, and, most remarkable of all, the matter can be put 
to the test without expense, not even the services of a tame 
Labour man would need to be retained. Let any well-estab- 
lished journal of wide circulation publish either the followmg 
or any essentially similar announcement : — 

**If in future we find it necessary to rebuke Labour, or to 
publish statements tending to set public opinion against Labour, 
we shall be prepared to give full oonsideralion to any reasoned 
replies, and will, in later imjaieBBicHiB, devote as much space to 
the sound defence of Labour as was devoted to the unfavourable 
comment complained of in such defence.” 

It has been suggested that many nevsiiapers might, as they 
certainly ought, adopt the policy without announcing it. Un- 
fortunatdy, years of such a course must elapse before Labour 
or the community would derive any benefit. The distrust has 
now geme too far. It is for newspa))er jiroprietors to reflect that 
they have put themselves into a position of declining to give the 
public necessary information. Thereby they have deprived 
themselves of power to influence Labour on sound lines. Let 
this or some similar annonneement be made (we have read much 
of the beauty of moral courage lately), and what will fdlow? 
At least Labour’s attention wUl be drawn ; then the carrying out 
of the policy thus outlined will mean giving the public that 
infonnation which it is only just both to the public and to Jjaboiir 
that it riionld have. The confidence of Labour frould soon be 
Aecored, agitators would be unemployed, and many other advan- 
tages would certainly follow. 

What are the objeetkms to the adoption of such a oourse? 

A SsiLUD Laboubb. 
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A raw y«an ago Earl Qny, whoae Benrioea to tha oanaa of labov 
oo-partnarahip axe wall known, invited a oo-operatba gatberii^; 
to Howiok. and preaented to each goeat a medal beazhag theae 
wotda : "From alava to aatf, from aeif to fainling, from Uieling 
to partner." 

Bvolntion leada to thia oonanmmation, even thoogh the milk 
of Gh>d are grinding very alowly. Thqr have ground more 
rapidly and audibly in the gaa companiea than in any other field 
of labour. Up to 1907 <mly five companieB had adopted oo- 
partnerahip and profit-diaring (aometimea one, aometimea both) 
flchemes; thirtv-tluee companiea have now been added to theae, 
with the deaurable rehult (prMoar) that Itdtonr haa been better 
Mitiafied. 

Profit-aharing ia undoubtedly gaining ground. Many firme 
have adopted a bonua qyatem ; even municipalitiea empk^ it to 
advantage. The Stafford Corporation paid in 1912 JE743, being 
11’2 per cent, on the wagea of ita eufployaeB in the gaa and 
electricity department. Belfaat haa introduced a profit-diaring 
Bcheme into the tramway department ; in 1912 every amjdoyee 
liom manager to meaaenger received £4 la. 2d. aa bonua.* Con- 
tract thia with the failure of the Tjeeda Corporation* to aatiafy 
ita emplhyeea, who atmck for a riae of 2a. on an average weekly 
wage of 258. d^d. The Oovemment inquiry into the riae of 
ptioea dedarea that it now needa a aovereign to purchaae what 
17a. purchaaed a few yeara ago. I am ignorant of tin righta and 
wrongh of the Tieeda atrike; be they what they may, Iieeda 
threw aome 800 men, for whoae welfare and maintenance the 
city ia atill somehow reaponnble, on the atreda. Tt ia not a 
liroof of our much vaunted capacity for government. 

Of co-)wrinerahip productive aocietica proper, tiioae whoae 
membera own at leaat aome of the caiatal, and who aaaiat, 
nr whoae reiweaentativea aaaiet, in the management, anty- 
two in England and Scotland have anrvived the war. Gaa- 
worka are not included, theae being mainly profit-aharing. At 
beat it can be aaid of oo-opentive pcodnetion : Eppmr si msuwt. 
Much of the movement reaemblea the atorming of Badajoa : the 
trenohea are filled vnth the dead bodiea of ^ vanguard. ,^To 
change the metaphnr, the harveat ia plentiful, but the (co-p^ 

(1) TH w lkirnil lij I nnil fin n iriimnit it wil'l itf t — — ^ 

(S) OalbNii IMh. laiA tteBHMaonoanotdaMhMM of Mfani. 

•Mm gwk Ifai iWte Mk tlw (Mgr ritMaOL 
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nenhip) labouren ate few. Aod this in England, the home of 
modem indnatiy, the country to apply steam to maohineiy, 
to marshal labour in great battalions, to summon the woman 
and even the child into the factory, whilst irrationally reprimand- 
ing the former for bar presence — ^witness the utterances of the 
Rt. Hon. J. Burns. Evidently such censors are unaware of the 
fact that women worked hard in the cottage industries before 
the birth of the factory system. 

It is not improbable that England, more than any other 
country, possesses the right conditions for establishing a truly 
human organisation of labour. The responsibility of building it 
rests on her. Despite the growing unrest of the labour world, 
the relations between employer and employed are better here than 
in any other country. In a taciturn, morose way, each respects 
the other, admires his ca|>acity — it takes eleven Americans to do 
the work of ten Englishmen ‘ — and syinpatbiseR with his diffi- 
culties. Large numbers of employers are convinced that the 
ftresent relations of labour and capital are unstable and immoral 
George Holyoake long ago observed that the right relation is for 
labour to hire capital, whereas the reverse obtains. The labour 
movement resembles the woman movement in being spiritual. 
Ro long as capital hires labour, the worker is deprived of the sense 
of responsibility, of possession, of freedom, the very conditions 
that develop the best in humanity; without them, it dwindles 
and degenerates. 

Timid and profit-seeking as is much of our Press, omitting 
much of what is happening in the labour world, it has had to 
chronicle many violent outbreaks, smouldering fire has burst into 
the flame of shipping, coal ar^d railway strikes ; disastrous collisions 
have oocurred between the police, occasionally supplemented by 
the military, and the workers. Un-English attempts were made 
at Liverpool to fire a great liner; the railway lines have had to 
be closely watched. The Board of Trade has rushed to the rescue, 
smoothed and straightened to the best of its great ability. But no 
Conciliation Board, no Trade Union with its policy of negations, 
of levelling down the capacity of the best workman to that of the 
worst, can ever effect what co-partnership can do. For it calls 
on ea^ man to do his best, his utmost, in the pursuit of wealth 
and happiness. 

The recent publication of the third and last volume of Jean- 
Bapiiste Andrd Godin’s biography by the Association of the 
FamUistezy at Quiso should interest all who seek a more fair and 
stable adjustment of the relations of labour and capital. Godin 

(1) As woriMT, dfawegMrding maehioieiy. An Ameriraa writer cleime that, with 
iwientifle ogganieation mod iqp-to-dato machinefy, the Amerieen worinr double/ 
the on^t of the Britieh. 
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founded in 1880 the gteatest end moBt sacoeBBtul eo-partaienhip 
scheme that the world has yet sera. The volume in question 
is in French, and for this reason* will piC»bably remain a dosed 
hook to many for whom its lessons would be valuable. It 
deals with the years 1877-80, when Gk>din founded the Associa- 
tion of the Familistety, preparing to work off all his capital into 
the hands of the men. 

His life-story, wonderful in its consistency, is the fulfilment 
of a youthful vow. It can be so arranged, simply by the omission 
of circumstances that were very important to his happiness, as 
to road like the triumphant entry of a conquering general into 
a beleaguered city, la reality it contained the elements of a 
great tragedy, for, like most reformers, he paid a heavy price 
for the singleness of his aim, and the undeviating constancy with 
which he pursued it. The man who sacrificed a third of his 
fortune to aid a Foiurierist scheme in the New World ; half of a 
much larger fortune amassed at a later stage which French law 
commanded him to hand over to his wife and son ; who parted 
from that wife and son because his and their aims were divergent ; 
who sacTificed all for Labour, only to realise in his closing years 
that Ijabour can be selfish and unintelligent, even when its own 
interests are deeply concerned ; the life of such a man has in it 
all the eleiuents of a tragedy. Little wonder that as his seventy- 
one years rolled on to their close his face showed clearly that he 
wMs n man of sorrows acquainted with grief. 

Godin was bom at Esqueheries (Aisne) in 1817. He was the 
only son of a locksmith, receiving a little education at the village 
school. At seventeen he and his cousin, Jacques Moret, started on 
their journeyman’s tour of France in order to perfect themselves 
in their trade. It lasted three years,\nd neither young man ever 
forgot its hardships and miseries. The working-day was then 
fifteen hours, and the reward of their toil was low wages, coarse 
food, verminous holes to sleep in. Wherever they moved, the 
conditions were appalling : dirt, disease, immorality, degradation. 
1 jabour was accursed. Godin made the vow that if ever he became 
a master he would strive to make life more endurable and enjoy- 
able for the worker ; he would raise labour out of its shameful 
degradation. 

He returned for a couple of years to his father’s worladiop, 
having learned and observed mudi. It was a part of the buslBesB 
to beat sheet-iron into stoves, the enstomer giving directkms as 
to shape and dimensions. Toung Gkidin hit upon this biandh of 
his father’s business as hia own Qwciality. Being posse^ of a 
quick, fertile, resourceful brain, be soon set up in bnsineas for 
» himself, and taught the customer what kind of stove he should 
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Mk for. He ftbo petented hb flnft inmitioii, the uae e( eeet- 
inetead of iheet*uioii. Ib all Oodm made fifty diftinet mventioaui 
in hia buaiiieBB« oontritfaiiDg peaHy to ita anooeaa. At twenty- 
three he marrirf a workman's dan^ter. Hia paxenta had ghreQ 
him A160 to set up for himaeU ; hia wife'a parenta gave an equal 
sum, and the pair began houaekeeping on the plan of a common 
purse. The buaineaa flouriahed ao well that he removed to Ghnae 
in 184fi, taking thirty workmen with him. A neif^bour remarked 
that he would find nvala there. "Tea," said GMin, “but I ahall 
do better than they.” And in truth be poaaeaaed the inimitable 
trade aecret of being alwaya ahead of tte demand of the time. 
Loyal workers confided in his foresight and sagacity, thus 
enabling him to change plana rapidly where others halt and 
hesitate. 

Even in these early days the master of the Guise foundry was 
improving conditions. Working hours were gradually diminished 
from fourteen to eleven ; wages were rising ; the periods of work 
were better arranged ; fines and discipline were lighter. 

GMin was not only an able captain of industry, but a social 
reformer of a pronounced and uncommon tyjie. He was much 
attracted by Sodalist schemes, and studied the work of Robert 
Owen at New Lanark Mills, as well as the extraordinary ex|)eri- 
ment at New Harmony, Indiana. The theories of Bt. Simon, of 
Tabet, Hazard, and Enfantin were well known to him. He had 
most in common with Fourier, of whose scheme of reform it may 
truly be said that much solid good sense is mixed up with a 
certain small amount of fantastic, impracticable non-sense. Pos- 
terity has chosen only to regard the latter, but Godin fixed his 
eye on the useful pi^ of Fourierism, and long meditated how 
he could best apply it. He was free from the illusion that great 
advance can be made by way of legidation. Solid, durable 
blessings must be striven for ; even paid legislators cannot secure 
them by Act of Parliament. Godin was personally acquainted 
with one of the most ardent and brilliant of Fonrier's followers, 
Victor CoDsidtent, whom he regarded as destined to achieve 
great things. 

The times were troublous for reformeni in every country, not 
least so in France. Louis Philippe had abdicated and fled; 
ihe reform party, Gkidin amongst them, demanded a B^ublio. 
But the Prince President had other views. The young 
Republic was quenched in blood, thousands of its upholders 
were slaughtered in Paris streets snd by the coup d’dtci of 
18fil the Second Empire began its course. The names of Com- 
munist, Socialist, Republican, Reformer were in evil odour, sad 
many hundreds were deported to the Freneh West Indies and# 
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Quianft by a jaakmB iiid nndicttro QmmminA ptwarioaBly tested 
m power. Godin, well known to J)elon^to the hated crew, twice 
suffered the humiliation of haling hja horn seandied by the pdioe , 
and probably only escaped deportation because he was a conaider- 
able employer of labour. Crushed and spied on at home , refonners 
turned their eyes to the freer and happier lands of the West, 
much as Bnglish Puritans had done under the Laudian tyranny. 
Freedom there had not yet disgraced herself by trusts and political 
corruptiim generally. Considdrant was to lead a faithful band to 
Texas, and found a great labour colony. Godin was made one 
of the directors in Europe, and subscribed j£4,000, a third of 
his fortune, to help on the neu venture. He followed the scheme 
with deep interest, and gave much admirable advice as well as a 
steam plough and other useful gilts. Reunion lasted from 1862 
to 1855, and was dissolved amid a good deal of dissension. But 
Godin learned many valuable lessons : he realised that a theorist 
is not necessarily the best man to execute a plan; he grasped 
that a majority of the colonists wanted to take more out of the 
common purse than they put in; he saw that France, yes, his 
own foundry, under his own direction, was the best theatre for 
his reforming zeal. Caution and discretion were absolutely 
necessary. The foundry had developed; a branch at Schaer- 
beck, near Brussels, was started in 1852, which still exists and 
prospers. The patterns of stoves and heating apparatus generally 
are numerous, embracing some 900 ; they are for all kinds of fuel : 
coal, wood, coke, gas, paiafEin, electricity. Other objects manu- 
factured at the foun^ are baths, lavatories, basins, irons, hot 
footstools, looks, knockers, sinks, evoiyfhing for w^hich metal is 
a suitable material in the fitments of | house or stable. The total 
number of designs is 2,000. From the first the employer interested 
the workmen in the success of the firm, rewarding them suitably 
for inventions and soggestions. 

The wage a man earns depends on its purebasing power, and 
the 8h<qM of Guise gave little, and that little of a poor quality, 
in return for the worker’s money. Godin was acquaint^ with 
the work of the Equitable Pioneers at Bochdale, and started 
Co-operative Stares for hi# men with his own capital in 1859 ; 
they have developed surprisingly, and have always been open 
to tile whole town. Members must use a book in which the 
value of their purehases is entered ; sometimes more than a tenth 
of their total value is rstumed to the purchaser, but he takes the 
bonus out in kind, not monoy. 

The same year, the fruit of long meditation, the foundations 

what is now the east wing of the Familistery were laid. His 
emea were housed in wretched, inssnitsiy hovels in Guise ; if the 
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workers were to enjoy the equivalent of wealth, a beginning must 
be made with the home^Vhicb is at the same time the test and 
seoarity of oivilisation. The following snms were paid for the 
beautiful site and most imposing group of buildings which Godin 
erected one after the other as need arose and funds pemiitUKl 


Site about 16 acrea 

£ 

... 8,0U0 

1869 East wing -w 

... 18,000 

1868 Central court iThc Familiatery proper 

.. 16,000 

1877 WeatwiDR J 

... 16,000 

1868 Kuneriec, theatre, eohoole, bathe 

... 10.000 

1870 (eimi) Varioua appendages 

... 4,000 


£60,000 


Fourier had given the name of Phalanstery to the building in 
which a phalanx of labour was housed ; popular belief associated 
it with free love. Godin gave the name of Familistery to the 
magnificent group of buildings he erected for his men ; it means 
the family home; LittrA ascribes the invention of the word io 
him. The founder often spoke of it as the Social Palace ; its 
elevation, extensive facade, the belvedere of the main court, which 
recedes the depth of the two wings, Godin's statue in the open 
space between them, form a dignified and harmonious whole, 
arresting attention and evoking admiration. Built of brick with 
Mibstantial stone dressings, four storioh high, the stately apitear- 
ance of the Familistery is only one of many titles to approval ; 
every detail has been thought out with scrupulous regard for 
health and comfort. Excellent sanitation, a pure, plentiful water 
supply, light, air, throdgh draughts, numerous entrances, three 
wide balconies, running round the inner courts, which give entry 
to each flat, convenient, gooi-sized rooms, are among the advan- 
tages of these dwellings. Perhaps the visitor is most struck by 
the spacious park, the bridge across the river, the pleasure and 
fruit gardens which surround the workers' homes. No wall 
separates them from the rest of Guise ; the inhabitants, having 
none of their own, are free to use the park. The Oise meanders 
through the grounds, among trees,* arbours, and flower-beds, in 
two arms, meeting at a picturesque spot, Le Moulin Neuf. The 
workshops are not visible from the Familistery, being separated 
by ground, the river, and a street. It is significant that the fruit 
is left to ripen on the trees ; when gathered, it is sold in the stores. 
The cleaning of stairs, balconies, and all that requires common 
usage costs .-£270 annually, and is defrayed by the firm. Had 
the flats not been appreciated, only the first wing would htfve been 
built; but “living in" is cheap and popular. Afterwards two 
other buildings were erected to meet the continued demand : the 
Pavilion AnM Godin, the largest of all, and a two-storied block 
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ill the rue Sadi Carnot. In all, there are 487 flats, housing some 
1,600 persons. Each building is*an ezqpllent ezamide of solid 
and hcmouiable workmanship manipulating the best materials 
obtainable. After being used and inhabited fifty years, the east 
and oldest wing looks as if it had been erected yest^ay. 

Gtodin's idea was not merely to erect workmen's dwellings, 
but in part to bridge over class distinctions, much as our settle- • 
ments do. He himself lived and died there, and all heads of 
departments, including the present Director, are housed in the 
Familistery. Rents are low, having been based on those charged 
in Guise at the date of building ; a workman and his wife can 
have two good rooms, a cellar, and a strip of garden for J06 per 
annum. For this sum they may use the nurseries, schools, and 
enjoy all other advantages the Familistery offers. Generally one 
room, the kitchen living-room, looks on to a glazed court, which 
is well ventilated ; the other is commonly furnished as a bed- 
sitting-room, commanding a beautiful and appreciated view. It 
is easy to throw two flats into one for the use of larger families ; 
payment is always made by the square yard and vanes according 
to floor from 26 to 23 centimes as one ascends. The prices charged 
compare very favourably with those of the Peabody Donation and 
Guinness Trust buildings in London ; one room costs annually over 
and both bodies started housing oj)erations with a great 
endowment, d05OO,OOO in the case of the Peabody. The two- 
roomed flat I visited in the Familistery had a rental equal to 
one-thirteenth of the worker’s wages ; in London the tenants of 
’’buildings ” often pay a fifth, a fourth, or even more. The glaz- 
ing of the courts allows housewives to reach their shopping dry- 
shod; mothers can also conveniently walk to the nursery or 
ptmponnat, a school for children betw'een two and four years 
old. The central coiurt is used for ’the Festival of Labour on 
May Ist — Gkidin initiated Labour Day — and that of childhood in 
September. The Familistery at Guise yields £4,000 annually, 
being 8 per cent, on the invested capital. The Belgian branch 
demanded a Familistery too, and one was erected in 1887 to house 
seventy-two families. 

In nothing does Godin's genius for detail show itself more 
strikingly than in the nursery and babies’ school. He accepted 
without question the dictum of Fourier (1772-1887) that France 
was the adopted home of nncleanliness ; his journeyman's tour 
from 1884- 87 confirmed it. Education in cleanliness must begin 
with the babe in the cradle and be carried right on, stage by stage. 
After much ez])erimenting, and t*he recognition on his part that 
to put an infant on the same kind of b^ as an adult uses was 
pure folly, he decided that bran, covered by a little cotton sheet. 
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itthebeBtsMteriftl. Three genemtkms of Familutny 
need it with the beet r^olte.- Th^ are taeght to walk in the 
DelbrCkdc cage, a low gidleiy ca whose double rails a ohiU leans 
his arms and poUa hiniaelf along. InfSnta are enpeoted by the 
age of 28 months to have learned cleanly habits, to walk, talk, 
pass each other without falling or knoddng eadh other down. 

• There is no compulsion on mothers to use the nursery ; if they 
use it, they are free to do so for the whole day or a portkin, as 
wished. But the results are so excellent that it is largely used 
in the daytime, most mothers fetching the baby home in the 
evening. Children between 2 and 4 continoe their education in 
the pawpannaU passing later into the kindergarten, and then into 
the elementary schools np to the age of 14. Co-education has 
been in vogue from the first ; Godin was emphatically a feminist, 
holding that exaggeration of sex-distinction is anti-social and 
harmful. Few good schools were to be found anywhere when 
those of the Familistery were opened ; in 1870 they were marvels. 
Light, spacious, charmingly decorated class-roomB receive the 
scholars ; their work has been always based an the soundest prin- 
ciples of pedagogy. The child handles objects, proceeds from 
the concrete to the abstract, curiosity is stimulateid, love of know- 
ledge awakened and gratified ; the teachers are capable, and inspire 
respect and affection. In all this pioneer work, the result of deep 
thought, inquiry in \ariou8 directions and careful selection, re- 
peated and incessant, the founder was aided by his secretary, 
Marie Moret, and by her sister, Mme. Emilio Pallet. The former 
showed organising ability and capacity of a high order; her 
gentleness, modesty, and ready helpfulness in smoothing over 
difficulties earned for her the title of “the good angel of the 
Familistery.” Her father had long been head of a department 
in the foundry. 

Shortly after the erection of the east wing occurred M. Godin’s 
breach with his family His wife, a workman’s daughter, waa 
deeply opposed to his socialistic schemes. The prophet is often 
without honour in his own country; it is perhaps correct to 
say that the enthusiasm of English and American viaitora has 
helped to evoke French appreciation of Godin’s work, at least 
in its early days. Probably not only the small town of Guise, 
hut most of the Aisne department, regarded the Familistery as a 
strange and monstrous growth, destined to a spe^y and miserable 
oollapse, like the Indiima and Texas schemes. Hostility was 
fanned by the landlords whose wretched hovels had depreciated 
in rental, and by small local traders whose custom had diminished 
through their incapacity to supply a good article at a fhir price. 
The Ck>-operative Stores taught hard lesaonB to unwilling Isanme; 
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that tha Stom were qpen to the w^ole town oan only have been 
an additional grievance. To tbe*day of £k)din'B death, the kxs^ 
Press conducted an acrimonious campaign against the greatest 
citizen of Gkdse. Mme. Godin had a strong body of public 
opinkm to support her hostility to the Pamilistery. Their only 
son, Emile, sluxed his mother's views, and onte only appeared 
at a labour festival to ]X)ar contempt on it. Mme. Cro^ brought 
a law-suit against her husband to restrain him from using her 
share of their common fortune in a speculative enterprise. The 
Oourt decreed that he must pay half of his fortune, J6100,000, 
to his wife and son before proceeding with his scheme. 

In 1869 he was chosen President of the Gommissien of Guise. 
When the German Army entered the town, threatening to fire 
it and shoot the town councillors unless a large sum of money 
was paid, the President refused point-blank to pay a centime. 
The invaders withdrew, and afterwards it was known that Guise 
was one of very few places out of which a local sum had not 
been wrung in addition to the indemnity of £200,000,000 arranged 
by Gkivernment. For several years Godin was Mayor of GuIm, 
as wall as Deputy for Aisne; in the Chamber his experience 
of labours matters was valued. 

These were years of extraordinary activity ; at froquent intervals 
Godin published books and pamphlets dealing virith Government 
and parliamentary reform, "Social Solutions," "Wealth in the 
Service of the People," "Sovereignty and Bights of the People," 
"the Bepublic of Labour." In a rare degree he combined the 
profound thinker on social questions, the highly successful business 
man, the organiser of exceptional capacity. There is scarcely one 
of his schemes that was not thought But beforehand so completely 
that little alteration of detail was required afterwards. His 
method was the reverse of solvitur amlndando, for the plan 
was based on the results of previous experiment, sifted and care- 
fully adapted to new conditions. In 1886 he founded the French 
Peace and Arbitration Society, and the same year, his wife 
having died, he married his cousin, Marie Moret, who for many 
years had been his collaborator in the work dearest to his heart. 
Unhappily, the end of an exceptbnally active, inspiring, and 
honourable life vras very near; he died in January, 18^, and 
lies buried in the high ground of the Familistery, known as 
Le Oahus. A handsome monument, qrznholising the dignity of 
labour, marks the spot. Accending to the founder's directums, 
his tomb bears his finhl message to the workers, wise words 
impressing on them the need for union, peece, justice, foigiveneBa, 
km of humanity. The first aentenoe is a command : "Venez 
peto de eette tombe lorsque vous aures beaoin de vous nppder 
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quo j’ai fond^ le Fainilii|t^re pour rABsociation fratornelle.** Bat 
though thirty yeora hasre elapfaod, no disunion senoiv enough to 
require a pilgrimage to Godin*8 tomb has ever diatuibed the 
general peace. In this respect the scheme differs from those 
bearing the melodious names of Harmony and Beunion. His 
wife and helper survived him twenty years; since 1908 she lies 
buried by his side. 

Godin left bis entire fortune of £124,000 to the workers. He 
had offered his second wife the same terms m marriage as his 
first one; she refused them, the separate purse was adopted, and 
the whole estate passed to the workers. Mnie. Godin, on retiring 
from the management, busied herself aith the publication of a 
magazine her husband had founded, Le Detour ^ and with the 
iiiTiting of his biography, of which the third volume appeared in 
1911, having been completed by her sister, Mme. E. Dallet. 

This volume covers a period of three years, 1877-80, during 
which time he drew up the whole working scheme of the Associa- 
tion of the Familistery. Gradually the men have become the 
owners of this great property, hut only on condition that they accept 
the scheme and work it on the lines laid do\^n by the Statutes 
of Association. The foundry was forty years old and highly 
prosperous; yet it required guidance, foresight, and capacity. 
The heritage was not to be dissipated by mismanagement. He 
invited his employees, then numbering over a thousand men and 
women, the latter chiefly employed in the Stores, Schools, and 
Familistery, to confer with him in the theatre as to the terms 
on which labour and capital should associate; master and men 
together were to formulate the scheme As a follower of Fourier, 
Godin aimed at a democratic basis, and wanted the men to form 
themselves into Groups, Group-Unions, Councils of Direction, 
and General Councils. Every special branch of work in the 
foundry and Familistery was to have a separate group, and of 
these there were 116 and 46 respectively. They were to examine 
materials and conditions, study possible improvements, the 
catting down of waste and expense, to make suggestions; 
methods of transit, markets, and changes in demand were 
to be observed. Groups were to be numerous rather than 
large ; a man could join any group ot several. They were not 
to amalgamate, but to unite in (^np-Unions. Naturally, the 
field for each one was very limited; doubtless Godin hoped they 
would prove educative and develop interest in the general well- 
being. Suggestions were to*pass through the four b^es named, 
finally reaching the General Councils for the works or 
Familistery ; the decision of these bodies was final. Only a third 
of the men ever attended to hear the details of the scheme. 
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When urged to ask queetioiiB, bo that^ffioulties might be dis- 
ouBsed, they preBerved a gloomy *Aileiioe« Qnoe or twice Oodiu 
received anonymous letters of diBapproval. Several workers 
were found to be labouring under the mistake that becauae a 
notice convoking the meeting had been affixed to a gate of the 
Familistery, the scheme referred to it rather than the foundry ; 
of course, it included both. Heads of departments and fore- 
men, the most intelligent amongst the audience, were not 
enamoured of the idea that the men should offer advice and 
suggestions ; to meet their wishes it was laid down that persons 
must never be criticised. Even so, they held that rejected advice 
might breed discord. There is little doubt that the reason so 
many men held aloof, not even attending to hear what Godin's 
intentions were, lay in the fact that the yearly money-bonus 
they had received on certain conditions for some time past had 
been withheld. They were sulking. During the three years 
the scheme was being elaborated the amount formerly paid 
as bonus was entered on a savings (or share) certificate, and 
counted as so much capital possessed by the holder. The dis- 
contented drew to their side a considerable number who failed 
to understand the scheme. These would only hear a distorted 
version with adverse comments. It was frequently said that all 
this prate about fraternity pnd love of humanity was a dodge to 
get more work out of the men at the money. 

After much explanation and exhortation, about a fourth of the 
employees enrolled themselves in groups. The master spoke out 
very plainly as the work proceeded, but unfortunately only those 
who attended his lectures, thus giving some proof of personal 
devotion, heard his reprimands. **4Jp to the present, 1 have 
only found selfishness among you." He reminded them how 
several of his ablest workmen had left him during bis business 
career, despite all that he had done for his men, and set up in 
business for themselves or joined his manufacturing rivals. They 
had brought down prices, thus making his work more difficult, 
and often entailing ruin on themselves and their families. The 
thought that he was thrusting on the workers substantial benefits 
which they completely failed to appreciate long rankled in Godin's 
mind. Even after the Association was formed he told them that he 
roHembled C'ohimbuH with a mutincMis, faithless crew, men more 
ready to turn back than to be guided to the New World of 
associated labour and capital. Behind his back they called the 
scheme Utopian, a dreamer’s vision; but he energetically re- 
minded them that at least the works, the Familistery and its 
developments were more solid than the stuff dreams are made of. 

The groups functioned languidly from September, 1677, to 
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M«roh, 1878, wIm tinji diod oi iniuiitiott. A few, neeertheleai, 
did make uaefnl aoggoattone.* It wm clear that Labour could 
not help ita Saviour; he alone, cr with aid moh as he could 
■deot, moat fonnntele the aeheme. He enmmoned to hie aadet- 
ance great lawyers, specialists in the relations of labour and 
capital, from Paris, Valenciennes, Nantes, to help in drawing 
up the 172 Statutes of Association. One of them exclaimed at 
the strange eight of a wealthy capitalist seeking expert aid to 
divest himself of the powers oonferxed on him by the owner- 
ship of vast workshops, in order to transfer those powers to the 
workers. Oodin was also helped by Mr. B. Vansittatt Neale, 
whose valuable services to co-operative production have earned 
for him a commemorative tablet in St. Paurs Oathedral; he 
brought the founder not only the comfort of his presenoe, but 
ripe judgment and the fruit of a unique experience. In October, 
1880, the Statutes were completed and the Association formed. 
Oodin counted three years back from that date to create a title 
for his partners. When the scheme was first proposed in May, 
1877, twenty-eight men had volunteered to form the new 
Association, and of these only seven were workmen. When 
completed, it was not democratic, as originally intended, but a 
genuine hierarchy of graded labour; the government of the 
Society rests entirely with the upper class, which remains open 
to merit and service. To-day the numbers stand : — 


llemben (Aifoei^) ... 
Attociaiei (SocUMm) 
PartieipMitB 

Totol . 


427 

se 

1,212 

1,70B 


These form the Association of the Familistery. Outside it ate 
1,020 auxiliaries, including apprentices, regular workmen who are 
or will be candidates for third-class memberdiip (participants) 
and a certain amount of casual labour. Candidates to the different 
classes are admitted by a two-tliirds vote at the annual meefang 
of members. 

The Association has no^ labted thirty-nine years, having been 
attended by remarkable prosperity. It has bera financMly even 
more prosperous under M. Colin's management than during the 
lifetiine of M. Godin. In 1868, by the founder’s will, the 
Assooiatum inherited his fortune of A124,000 on condition that 
the Statutes were faithfully observed. Them oan only be altered 
by Act of Parliament. If not administered faithfully, the bequest 
would be cancelled and pass into other hands. If. any workers 
remained unoonvinoed aftar the oontents of Godin’s will wars 
made paUie, their ocmverrian must have been finally effected in 
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1894-5, whm th* first sbuneholdfirt were paid off in hard eaeh; 
the workeFB h^ not been cheated; tSye aapmga oertifioatea 
in the cylindriotd tin oases meant solid money after all. 

The government of the Association rests entirely with the 
ftiembers. A member— women are included— must be twenty- 
five years old at least, have resided five years in the Fomilistery, 
have worked five years for the Association, be able to read and 
write, possess at least £30 invested in its funds, and be admitted 
by vote at the yearly meeting. The other two classes must have 
served three years and one year respectively, but associates must 
live in the Familistery ; participants may. Some associates have 
been working twenty, thirty, and even forty years in the foundry. 

The Society has now a capital of £262,000 ; by a recent resolu- 
tion £2,000 must be added to it yearly. The balance sheet for 
1918 shows that the turnover was £880,000, including the rental 
of the Familistezies and the business done in the Stores; the 
gross ])rofits amounted to £56,000. From ibis were written off ; — 


£ 

Mortgages, Bo 4,700 ^ 

DoprooiaUoiD of buildings, plant 7,100 

Mutual Assuranoc Soeieties 4,600 

Bduoatfoii t.a ••• ... ••• ••• 1,100 

Inierost on capital 18,600 

'riijs loft a net profit of £22,800 to be shared by capital, labour, 
and ability as follows ; — 

Distubution or Kn Paorra. £ 

Interest of capital and laliour ... ... 18,800 ^ 

To the Director, 4 per cent 1,064 

('umniittee of Management, 18 per cent. 8,400 

(\i1ios(» niembeiM aie also heads of departments.) 

Rayed by (V>mmittee and added to Pension Fund 800 

labour Superintendence Oomndttee 600 

lii*ward of inventionB, useful suggestions, dec. ... 600 

Maintonanco of pupils in State sehoola 860 


The way in which the £18,600 is divided amongst the workers 
is very original. A distribution rate is found (it is extraordinarily 
complicated) amounting to 9'3 for 1918. The wage of a 
member is doubled to lAare in this sum ; that of an associate 
is one and a half, that of a participant is the actual salary. 
Moreover, twenty years’ service with the Association may let 
an associate count at the member’s rate, or a participant at the 
associate's. Thus a pariddpant received 9*3 per cent, of his 
wage, an associate 14, a member 18*6. 

Of course, the rate depends on the net profit. The sums 
thus earned are not paid in cash, but placed to the shareholder's 
credit on his certificate (Htte d^ipargnea). After a term of 
years such shareholders are paid off in cash, and fresh certificatss 

(1) RoandmimbeiBi they melw totals dighlly 
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iasiMd to iho w o rin n on^ and thia meoDB the oapiM is con- 
stantly dronlating amfuigst tiwm. The workers hsTe attained 
the ideal : they 'hire capital; it does not hire them. It dioald 
be understood that the interest alluded to previously, £12,500. 
is paid on their own capital, to themsdveg, and it is paid in 
cash. A workman member earning £80 per annum and holding, 
£100 of wtoek in the funds, would earn dE6 on the latter, paid 
in cash, and £14 17s. 6d. on his salary. This last sum raises his 
stock to £lT4 17s. 6d., on which amount the interest for 1914 will 
be calculated. Before the war 472 persons or their heirs held 
««toek in the Association and were not working for it. They 
will be paid off at different dates, and shares issued to new 
entrants and workers. It should be mentioned that the Director 
and all heads of departments count as members and must reside 
in the Familistery. 

The extraordinary and continued success of the scheme seems 
to me due to three main causes. First to the Statutes, long and 
moat carefully elaborated i[>y years of patient toil, and based on a 
wide experience of labour and its conditions Harmony and 
Reunion had doubtless very haphasard constitutions compared 
with the Familistery. And Godin's labour was supplemented by 
a body of workmen who had been in his employ for lengthy 
periods. Able, practical, disciplined, their collaboration was of 
high value; the tradition remains. 

Secondly, much of the success is due to the training of the 
children in the schools. The only real compulsion in the Fami- 
listery is that of education, for participants may live out of the 
buildings. The training in itself is admirable, on the right lines, 
and its effects in manners c.nd morals are carefully watched. It 
is a genuine preparation for life. The classification of the pupils 
is minute and efficient ; education in the schools costs per head 
nearly twice as much as in French elementary schools. The 
third cause is the great reward given to ability. Every useful 
suggestion is paid for. The Committee that manages the affairs 
of the Association, usually composed of eleven men, heads of 
departments and the Steward of the Familistery, sits in three 
capacities : (c) for the general business of the Association, 
monthly; (b) for the foundry business, weekly; (c) for the 
Familistery proper, weddy. The Director is Chairman. Each 
member is remunerated for his services, receiving over and above 
his salary £886 in 1910, £288 in 1918. The sum earned by the 
Managing Director, M. Colin, £1,054, besides his fixed salaiy, will 
be grudged by no one. He is tte right man in the right place. 
Able, genial, possessed of great organising capacity, the Assoda- 
tion owes much to his energy and guiding power. When I 
visited the Familistery, be kindly granted me a few minutes 
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and explained some of my diffionlties. l^memb^ng the dictiun 
of text-booke on political economy/ftat oogimittM cannot retain 
the eenricea of a good manager, because they hamper progress 
and initiatiye, I alluded to this belief. But M, Colin disagreed. 
The Familistery. Committee is composed of responsible, experi- 
enced men, who share and lighten his responsibility. 

I then touched on the 421 partners (at that date) to whom the 
annual report and balance sheet are submitted. The members 
every year choose three amongst themselves to form a Committee 
watching their special interests. On one occasion they proposed, 
voicing the members' wish, that a certain cheap stove should be 
removed from the catalogue, since the men (almost invariably paid 
by piecework) earned very little by it. “Do so, my friends, do 
so. But remember this. The *day you remove that stove, you 
may as well remove a few others also. Numbers of buyers come 
to our showroom attracted by that cheap stove, end by taking a 
better article, and constantly repeat their orders?’ The cheap 
stove is still in the catalogue: workers take turns at the less 
well paid work. The incident confirms M. Colin's opinion that 
when the men are initiated in busmess affairs, when the reasons 
for a certain line of action are explained, they are amenable to 
reason, they learn to take wider views. 

It i<» the Directcirs , laid doRU by the Statiites, to dwell on 
the moral aspect of the work : if need be, he must reprimand. 
A glance at the reports shows that M. Colin's popularity does not 
rest on neglect of this duty. Guise is renowned for the excellent 
finish of the work. But the Director knows that a few are 
inclined to scamp. “One would imagine there was nothing for 
them to look at in the workshop except the clock.*’ Malingering, 
spirit-drinking, bad manners, neglect of cleanliness are all 
reproved. If a pupil maintained in the State schools fail to give 
satisfaction, it is noted. M. Colin’s fixed and oft-expressed 
opinion is that the moral isrogress of the Familistery is in inverse 
proportion to its great material prosperity. In particular, grave 
complaint is made at every Annual Council that spirit-drinking 
leads to premature exhaustion, and lands men on the sickness 
and pension funds before their time. 

The pensions are perhaps the least satisfactory feature of the 
work. When Godin died, pensioners numbered forty-five, and 
the sum set apart for their use was not all used. To-day they 
number ISO, the entire sum is absorbed, and the fund would be 
in deficit but for a large subvention voted by the Association 
and the generosity of the Committee of Management, who devote 
to the fund a considerable sum, more than £1,400 in 1010, which 
they might use otherwise. An integral part of this brandi of 
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mutoil help is tfaa grent in aid to naoeMitoiui familiM. Some- 
tunee a mrkman'e w^e is inauffioient to keep a laige family in 
fair comfort. Popoiation is stationary in7ii^» lo that no one 
BOggestB a further limitation of numbers. A caleolation is made 
of what the family earns and what it needs; the diiferenoe is 
made up from the fund as long as the ocmdition exists. Sixty* 
nine poor families were thus hdped in 1912-13. The Director 
hints in the reports that necessitous families could be better 
relieved if so many workers did not throw themselves on the 
pensioT* fund. Wages have risen steadily since the Association 
was founded ; the average was Ss. 5d. in 1880, 4 b. 6}d. in 1910. 

Such is the sdbeme devised by this great*brained, great-hearted 
Frenchman. Its success rests on a moral basia : the general 
well-being must be the aim of all; each member must work 
to the best of his capacity. 

The scheme has passed first through a phase of fnrofit-sharing, 
and then of co-partnership with the founder. To-day it is in its 
third phase, a notable exam|de of co-operative production. 

• • • • • 

It is a moot question who shall direct labour, the State, the 
employers, the workerB. The State itself is not always a model 
employer. Sweating has not been unknown in the pMt. Even 
in the Post Office, which annually piled up a profit ^ of €4,000,0(K) 
for the Exchequer, conditions a^ the payment of p living wage 
have to be watched. The Post Office diacriminatea unfairly be- 
tween the sexes, as do various other branches of the Civil Service, 
factory inspection and teaching, on the well-worn and fooliidi 
plea that a man's possible paternity (or his vote) demands more 
oonsideration thw a woman’s maternity (or lack of vote). The 
story of the Faxnilistery seems to prove that there is atill a great 
Me for employers. The discordant voices in the ranks of labour, 
the variety of aims, conditions, and methods make it difficult to 
believe that labour alone will achieve the goal and make good the 
claim, I am the State. 

Thm are hnngry political sheep looking np and demanding to 
be fed. Such weighty matters of the law are left untoudied as : — 
(c) A minimum wage, which Mr. Sidney Webb has shown to 
be successful in Australia and other oountriM. 

(h) Better education and more of it, both elementary and 
secondary. The Hon. Geo. Peel has well said that in secondary 
education “the battle of England's commercial supremacy may 
be lost and must be won.” 

(a) Better care for the race. 

(l)nMFnA(oflS/N»,000mlSI7-lSiinoiriHpe^ At tbs M Badgrt, 
dtSIfSi of £1,000,000 wss Mmoun^ 
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"Health is the statesman's first duty/’^d Lord Boaconsfield. 
Bat the Children Act aims at ohild*eare withoat an effort to raise 
the mother; it seeks to impove the fruit, bat does not tend 
the plant. The old*age pension soheme pensions the aged, the 
least osefol to the State ; the widow and deserted wife with young 
children must fend for themselTes. The Insurance Act deals with 
sicknesB, but leaves untouched He taproots : unemployment or 
casual employment, overcrowding and bad housing, an amount of 
technical instruction that only touches the fringe of our needs. 
The confederation of those and of cognate conditions reminds one 
of Lord Acton's biting criticism on the com£X)sition of Parlia- 
ment : " 

"The men who pay wages ought not to be the politloal maatera of thoaa 
who earn them (beoauae laws ahould be adapted to thoae who have the heaviest 
stake in the ooimtry, for whom misgovemment mAMia not mortified pride 
or stinted luxury, but want, and pain, and degradation, and ridr to their 
own lives nnd to their (diildren's souls).*' 

In these few words lies the real reason why reform lags, w'by 
the children of this wealthy, land must earn wages instead of 
receiving education, and why such movements as that of co- 
partnership do not extend as rapidly as they deserve. 

G. S. Bbemner. 


\Aft(r tkt rHnal from Mon», Auyv^ 28fA<-29tt, 1914, Ouiaejffl tiilo Oeman 
hatuh. Thf oii|y oiid Famili^trry have miffertd crueUif, No fpltoUe newv woh 
avaiUbte unlU Novemhtrp 1919, vfhm imm bombarded by the AUieo and JeU into 
thmr hando. The left wing oj the main buHAwg irat Jmd oj «rf purpose by the 
Otrmans in Septmbtr, 1914, all the works diismmtled and the madnnery carried to' 
Omnany: the bronze sharde ofOodiin*s statue anaaU Af raw materieds aeeompanM 
it. As tune went on, the inhdbitante of the mowi building and of the Pavilion AndrC 
» Oodin were expeBed ; Ae buildings became barracks for Ar invaders. The eourts are 
heaped up with detritue and covered with tettde. The eondition effUh, k^eetimt^ 
dierepair, is indeseribdbie- The frames of the gimdding-shtd served as firewood, 
modris and standards wrre hammered to plrets. The strong young men have mosOy 
been maimsd or kilted ; As vsTsmiis have rtsumed work, and after irnmnseesBortlons 
hssoe ekared and rlninsfdf parts of the buildings, re-erevted some ef the machinery. 
On August 16A, 1919, 60 moulders set te9>fis of the six foundries, and 295 iron- 
worken returned to the workshops. It has been Christened the Vieiory Feundry, a 
monument to French courage and energy. This arcount qf As Familutery would 
Aon bssapubliatecl sorlcr but fir As taek of news until Ouise was reoeeupied by As 
JVsnsJL— 8 d.] 
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\\\ members uf our Literary Club, who uieet to carry ou the 
traditionB of the men **o{ light and leading*' in our ancient city 
and tliis noble county of Somerset, we are familiar with all that 
does honour to both. But 1 fear that too many of our fellow - 
citizens seldom recall to mind ~i>erha|)s they hardly know-all 
the titles to distinction they may fairly claim. Ijet us devote 
a bitting to rehearse some of the memories of which we are so 
justly proud. 

With the Apobtle we may truly say : “\Vc are citizens of no 
mean dty "—certainly one of the most ancient in Britain, one 
toremost among all tlie cities of Britain, which hy their Homan 
reniaiuR bear witness as links between the civilisation of the 
ancient and the modern world. Somerset and Devon are tlu* 
largest counties in the south of England— the heart of \\ essex— 
the original home of our Saxon' Kingdom, every corner of which 
is associated with our glorious Allred and the long struggle which 
made hhigland as a whole. Our county has two seats of ancient 
Bishoprics— two grand cathedrals— in Wells, i)erha|)s the most 
|)erfect example of the decorative resources of the Oothic 
builders. Has any other county more splendkl churchep, bell- 
tow'ers and spires, more l)reezy downs and beacon tops, more* 
lovely valleys, such tremendous gorges as those at (iifton and 
Cheddar- -such luK'ious meadow's? Is not CtlHstr>nbiiry the 
premier Abbey, altogether the most venerable relic of earlv 
iiionasticisin in all Britain, the most i^thetic of all ruins? 

A word or two as to (ilastonhury — w'hich Cardinal (lascjiiet, 
once Abbot of Dowuside, .calls "{me of the most renowned sane- 
tuaries of the Christian world” — ^*'the centre of Christianity in 
Routhem and Western England during Raxon times.” Do not 
these mighty and historic mins recall a world of past ages and 
immortal hen)eB-of Arthur— //i> jacct hwUtus rex iii 

fnstthi Aralonfu— whose Imnes, they say, King Edward T. and 
Queen Eleanor placed under the high altar— ami then again it 
was the refnge of Alfred who had there the dream that inspired 
him— there, too, is the seat of Abbot Dunstan, who as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury crowned Kadgar in the Abbey of Bath. 
As a historian myself, I do not guarantee the authenticity of 
all these legends about Glastonbury— not even about the 
Arimathean Thom which 1 salute daily in our beautiful Botanic 
. (1) Aa addiws gim to tbs Bslli LHsmj doK 
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Garden. 1 leave the responeibility of these famous myths to 
the Cardinal and his friends, whose nyrtoric style too often 
trenches on the flamboyant fonn of Gothic. But whether we 
accept all the ],»ous legends which have 'gathered round it, still, 
as Mr. Italph Cram says, *‘it is the first and greatest house of 
the oldest and most famous monastic order.” For legendaiy and 
poetic purposes 1 hold by Joseph of Arimathea, by King Arthur, 
and Alfred, and Diiiisian and all, just as 1 hold by King Bladud 
and the pigs, who first discovered the miraculous i)ower of our 
Baths. Even if half of the tales about our county, its city, and its 
iibbo>s are pious dreams, still there is quite enough, in Bath 
and in Somerset, of real history, of immortal ix>etry, of exquisite 
art, to place them both in the fesrefront of all that is most worthy 
of honour in the Uniteil Kingdom. 

Kow — as to the famous Englishmen whom Somerset bred, 
or licaled, maintamed, or honours. Apart from Alfred, saint, 
ltei(», and luler, w'hose life and deeds sanctify so many s^xits in 
tile county, and other saintly and venerable names of medimval 
tunes, we iiiuy claim two of the chief iihilosojihers not only of 
Biitain, but even of Europe — Boger Bacon, bom at'llchester 
in rill, one of the greatest men of the Middle Ages; John 
lioeke, iHirii at Wrington in 1632, whose reputation still stands 
aiuongst that of the four or five Britisli thinkers of world-wkLc 
fume. Then we have great seamen, such as Admiral Blake, 
horn at Bridgwater in 1599, and Lonl Hood, Kelson's comrade, 
iHirn at Hutleigh in 1721; John Pym, the great leader of Uie 
llouM* ol (’ominous in their struggle with Charles and Strafford. 
And we justly claim as ours the great liord Chaihaiu, who was 
M.P. for Bath, built his house in thfl Circ*us, lived at Bath for 
many ^ears as Prime Minister, and owned Burton Pynsett at 
his cleat h. But 1 pass over all the men of letters or of art who 
were burn in tlie city or county or who xiassed years in it — ^Bishop 
}Jooi>er, martyr of early Protestantism ; the {Hiet Coleridge, 
Walter Bagehot; Alexander Kinglake, historian of the C’rimean 
War, and first of travellers; the fiainter Gainsborough; the 
architects, John Woods, the builders of eighteenth-century Bath, 
men of European reputation, and Jialph Allen, whom history and 
literature praise as the ideal of a great citiisen. 

To-night we may take these as already toasted and honoured. 
But 1 pass on to speak of the greatest o! all our literary names 
—one of the great names in the modem literature of Europe — 
Henry Fielding, the true creator of our home romance of life 
ud manners, one of the mighty musters of our English tongue, 
a rare scholar, and a practical reformer of public law. 1 take 
occasion to return to Fielding because a ProfaBsor of Yale 
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Univermty in Amsrioar bfta tevolid yem of moildi to iho lifo 
of oar novebst; and he hae Jusl pobliabed in tlMe handeonie 
octavo volunieb everything about Fielding, his friends, his family. 
Ins age, and his works, which mdnstry can ooUeot.* We now 
have every fact oi our author, with meUculoaB xeaeaiofa and 
patient sifting of evidence, and we are not likely ever to disoover 
more. Our American critic amply su|>}K>rth, and perhaps even 
exaggerates, the language of junise wLch all competent judges 
have long de^tited to Fiekling's chief works— Joseph ditdreiss, 
Tom Jjnes, and Ameha. He very rightly calla attention to the 
intense vitality and truth to human nature in every character 
in theae books — never equalled unless hy RhakeH|teare himself— 
to the consummate skill in the plot of Tom Jones — a kind of akill 
that neither Bichurdson. nor Scott, nor Dickens, nor Thackeray 
ever approached — which Coleridge declared was equal to the plot 
of Sophocles’ (Edtpirs Ktng Mr. Cross extols the inexhaustible 
hiiinonr, versatility, and irony of the satire, nneh as Lucian, 
Gervantes. and Babelais akine possessed; and, lasth, Che nohlc 
* sense of bumamty and the generous instincts which shine 
thronghont, both in rollicking comedy and m naked farce. Mr 
Cross now tells us the surroundings in which thene wondeitiil 
l^tures of life were produced, the fields whereon all thi«> 
panorama of our eighteenth century was studied, and the real 
persons whobe portraits were drawn, or whose whimsicalities, 
virtues, and vices huggested the ]iictnn»R. It is needless to follow 
Mr Cross in all his enthusiastic tribute to these niasterpiA<*e^ 

Ah unerring and Hogarthian studies of human nature in its every- 
day aspect of the middle of the eighteenth century, they rank 
vrith the most perfect aduevements of cieative genius. 

We might exhaust an evening in diHCUssing the l>eaiit\ and 
the charm of any single one of the great romances, jierfaapH even 
in analysing any one of the leading characters in each. Bo I 
shall attempt nothing more than to note those points in Mr. 
Cross's new' work which specially identify Fielding’s life and 
romances with Bath and Bomerset^-or those points which throw 
some new light on Fielding as a man, a scholar, and a social 
reformer. Ordinary Bath books are a]>t to make Fielding rather 
too much of a Bomerset resident; they entirely ignore his 
immense range of general culture and learning ; and still more ' 
thqr know little of his heroic work as a practical moralist, wise 
law-maker, and courageous magistrate. All these things Mr. 
Crons has worked out with almost titesome minuteness of docu- 
mentary proof, accounting for every year, month, afanoat every 

(1) Tkg HiShee qf Bemp JNSUkig, hg WObar h. Ctom, N«fr Homo, V.g.A. 
gail Osf otd Uaivwwhar HhmvoIs. tvo. ISIS. 
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week of bidding** efaottVfe, wilb te pgqpetael cteoge of place 
fO&d home, his miwduled a^Tilgr in hiji litaKy, in his pablio 
office; his habits, his friends, xebtions, pgeimiaxy strogi^, and 
reoUesB generosities. 

Mr, Gross, of oonrse, accepts Mr. Bound’s detection (in 1804) 
oi the spurious genealogy of the Denbigh family as descended 
from the Austrian Hapsbnrgs. So down goes the famous eulogy 
of Gibbon which in his very flamboyant style told the world 
how '*our immortal Fielding will outlive the Escorial and the 
Imperial Eagle.” He certainly will : and in 1919 we may per- 
haps rejoice that our great English moralist is no longer to be 
encumbered with the thrones of Spain or of Austria. The story 
of the foigeiy oi documents for the early Earls of Denbigh and 
Desmond, and tho rest of them down to the ancestorR and father 
of tlie noveliRt, are all told in great detail in Mr, Cross’s first 
chapter (pp. 1-41). ^ 

The popular account is that Henry Fielding was the eldest son 
of General Fielding by the daughter of Sir Henry Gould, and 
^as horn at Sharpham Park, near Glastonbury, in 1707. Fer- 
liapi) Home iiersons suppose that he came of a wealthy and titled 
family, was heir to his father’s fine landed estate, and no doubt 
jiashcd hih early life in Somerset. Nothing of the kind. Hb 
fatlier at marriage uas bimply major in a foot regiment, witliont 
any estate at all. He apparently ran away with Sir Henry 
Gould’s daughter, Sarah, who very likely bore her first child — 
our Henry — at Bhariiham Park, the property of her father, the 
Judge. Thore is no register of the birth, and it would seon 
that the major was then in service in Ireland, but Cross thinks 
our Henry was really bom at Sfaarpbsm, whidi had once been 
a manor belonging to the Benedickne Abbey of Glastonbury. 
Sir Henry Gould made hb will just before the birth of his grand- 
son, and gave £3,000 in trust for hb daughter, then Mrs. 
Fielding, “but her husband should have nothing to do nor inter- 
meddle therewith.” Edmund I^elding, the father, never became 
a General officer until Henry was of age. He never had any 
intetesi in Sharpham Park — ^he was a gambler, married a series 
of wives, wa* continually in difficulties; and altogether waa a 
very unsatiHfactory father to a young man of high birth, 
ambition, pride, and genius. 

Our Henry lived with hb mother and grandfather at Sharpham 
Park for two years and a half. In his third year Sir Henry 
• Gould bought a farm at Bast Stour in Dorset, for which he paid 
£4,700; he left Somerset and went to reside there with hb 
daughter and her children. But on his death in 1710 the Fielding 
trustees, and Edmund Fielding in part, bought the Bast Stour 
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«Btate from tiie exacutora of the Jud^e. Thus Henry’s child- 
hood and early youth ^ere passed in Dorset, not in Somerset; 
and his first impressiqns axe ell of that Stour country. East 
Stour in Domet continued to be the residenoe of Henry's grand- 
mother, Lady Gould, of his own mother and her numerous 
children, the father apparently gambling in Jjondon. In 171S, 
when Henry was eleven, his mother died and was buried at Bast 
Stour. Henry was sent to Eton and was taken charge of by 
Lady Oould at Salisbury, which became his early home. Bast 
Stour indeed and that Dorset country is the scene of his first 
book, Joseph Andrews; and it ceased to be in an> sense tlie 
home ox Henry in 1708, when he was thirty-one and long ago 
had settled in London. The idea that Henry Fielding was ever 
ownei of, or even heir to, considerable landed estates in Somerset 
ib entirely gratuitous. 

A careful stud\ of Mr. (3rosb'b autliorities will show that 
Fielding’s coimection with Somerset or with Bath is rather 
<Kvasiotial and casual, II not Ixim at Shaq>hain, he certainly 
passed his infancy there; and poKsibly he visited his uncle there 
during his youth. At Salisbury, living with his grandmother, 
Henry used to see the beautiful sisters, Charlotte and Catherine 
('radock. AcTording to C'nihs, Henry, thf*n tw'enty-seveii, ran 
off with Char]citt(‘, took her to Bath, and in NoveniF>er, 1784, 
they were married at ('liiirlcombe-*in the register, both described 
"as of the parish of St -Tames in Bath " This of course was a 
fiction, as neither had any but nominal residence in Bath. It 
has misled some bipgrapliers. The truth ih that Henry , hke his 
father, made a runaway match with a lady of good position and 
some fortune. He had experience of it, for at the age of 
eighteen he had attempted to run off with Sarah Andrews, a 
beauty with a large fortune, at Lyme Begis in IVirset ; there he 
assaulted her uncle and guardian who rescne<l her fnini the 
ravishcr. Chailotte Crad(N*k, whom he adored, is his own Sophia 
Western and his Amelia Booth. Fielding and his wife bad tw’o 
girls, but slie died young in 1744 at Rath, where he had taken 
her for treatment. The body was taken up to Jiondoii, and 
buried beside her daughter in St. Martin’s in thg Fields— not 
in the Abbey at Bath. Three years afterwards he married Mary 
Daniel, quite ]>rivate1y in a Tjondon City Church. 

In Mr. Cross’s three volumes we may read in exhausting 
detail the story of the Fieldings and the Goulds : with all their 
wives and their children, their cousins and tfaeir aunts, tbmr 
quarrels, escapades, law-suits and monetary difficulties, their 
changes of residenoe, their loves and their bates. It hm this 
interest at leaat, that Henry Fielding’s life — his personal, family. 
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and social life— was itself a lomaDoe, and had many an inddent 
such as we find in the novels. As Mr. Uross says, his ancestors 
and his surroundings exhibit fsimily pfide, humour, courage, 
military service, scholarship, and law — and he himself concen- 
trated in one the characters of his 'forefathers. It is unfair to 
assume that he was either Tom Jones or Captain Booth ; but he 
certainly bad in him many a strain that he depicted in their 
portraits. 

Now, as to Fielding’s connection with our city and county. 
There is no positive evidence that he ever regularly resided in 
the county, except as an infant, and his visits to the city must 
be taken as incidents— first to the Baths, his marriage at 
Clmrlcombe, his intimacy with Balph Allen at Prior Park, bis 
undoubted stay at Twerton and also at Widcombe, Mr. Gross 
says “somotimes for several months in each year.’* In 1742 
B’ielding was at tlio Pump Boom with his wife and wrote some 
verses to the reigning beauty, Jane Husband. He had no doubt 
made the acquaintance of !Qalph Allen, then Mayor, who is 
celebrated in Joseph Andrews, and had already pe^aps helped 
him with gifts. Fielding certainly knew Pope and he may have 
been with him ah Alien’s guest at l^ior Park. Pope, writing to 
Allen, April, 1743, sa\B : ” Yielding has sent the books you sub- 
bcribed for by the hand 1 employed in sending the £20 to him. 
In one chapter of the second volume he has paid you a pretty 
coiiiplimoiit on your Ji iuse.’* This was the three volumes of the 
Misveliavivs, jmblished in 1743. The ’’compliment” was in the 
Jotmuy to the Ntrt World. But Fielding was continually 
praising Allen aud Pri<*r Park. We must remember that Pope 
died in May, 1744, when Fielding only thirty-seven and had 
not written Tom Jones nor Anttlia : and Fielding’s attacks on 
the Pa|)acy and the Ja(*obites could not be welcome to Pope. 
There is "no reason to doubt Ciraves’ account in his Triflcrs that 
Fielding “dined almost daily at Prior Park and lived while he 
was writing Tom Jones at Twerton, the first house on the right 
hand with a spread eagle over the door,” now ’’Fielding's Lodge.” 
« (traveb, the aaithor of The Spirfiuai Quixote, who did not take 
up his residence at ClavQiton until after Fielding’s death, may 
not have met him at all. Graves does not say be met Fielding, 
but only “Mrs. Fielding,” f.c., the sister. “Fielding B}ient the 
summer and autumn of 1746 at Twerton and returned for briefer 
periods in tbe two following years” (Cross). 

Joseph Andrews, 1742, was begun at Salisbury, and finished 
in London. 

Tom Jones, 1740, was written partly at Bath and partly in 
London. 


BBS 
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AmelM at Bow Streak, 17S2. 

Much as we in Batbtand in Somerset desire to think Hentj 
Fielding as one of onrr, it is %iear that the principal scene of his 
life was in London or its neighbonxbood, at any rate tom 
January. 1785 («iat. twen^-eight), when be took his wife*np 
to Buckingham Street. Strand, at the house of Idr. Cradock. 
presumably a cousin of his wife. In 1787 he became a student 
of law in Ube Middle Temple, and he applied himself to law 
with all bis mind and his energy. In 1788 he took a bouse near 
the Temi^e. bought the series of the Law Beports and diligently 
studied lliem. In June, 1740, after three years of study and the 
regular term dinners, he was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple, had chambers assigned him in Pump Court, and 
attended the Dorset assizes. After the publication of Jftoef- 
fentes, April. 1743. Henry Fielding devoted himself to law — ^his 
aife failing m health, he himself quite impecunious. He 
attended Courts regularly at Westminster Hall, and in March 
and August went the Western ('ircuit. including Taunton and 
Wells. Poor as he was, he collected a Law Library of 800 
volumes, mostly in folio, studied and annotated them. He was 
in training for the Bencli. In October. 1748, he was made J.P. 
tar Westminster and then for Middlesex, and became Presiding 
Justice at Bow Street. There for the last five yeurs of his life 
he sat regularly as Justice — ^living in the house at Bow Street, 
given him by the Duke of Bedford, afterwards occupied by bis 
brother. Sir John Fielding, and burnt down in the Gordon riots. 

In the elaborate researches of Mr. Cross we find Fielding m 
Somerset only as follows : his birth and infancy at Sbarpliam ; 
at Twerton in the summers of 1746-7-S; at Widoombe about 
1748. His changes of place are as numerous as those of Jones 
and of Booth in the romances. Even whilst living in ijondon. 
and rent free in a fine house in Bow Street, he had^oonstant 
short residences near London : at Twidrenham. Barnes, and 
Ealing. And this ever-moving body and adventurous spirit now 
rests in far-off Portugal in sight of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Cross, with all his zeal and industry, has. added almost ^ 
nothing new to what has been told us by Fielding’s special 
interpreter. Austin Dobson, in his latest Life of 1907. In fact, 
Cross of 1918 is only Dobson of 1907— *‘writ large”; indeed, 
rather voluminoas than luminous. 

The points which Mr. Cross has elaborated more fully than 
other biographers of Fielding are. /Ifvf. bis mastery of law. his 
zeal as a judge, and his great and permanent influence on 1^^ 
reform; seoondiy. his range of learning and his whole mind 
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Mtniated with andant and modem Iit^|;atiicie» both aerkma and 
oomic. • 

He poBfleBBed nearly the entire seriae of then eitant law r^ftorts 
and he had annotated his own copies: wpertm diicet 911 am 
gravii Ute Ubor. 

In Bow Street he worked day and night, often sitting till 
2 a.m. The nominal salary would be £L,000 ; bnt, as he remitted 
fees, took to live with him his blind brother John, bis sister, 
and Bfaigaret Collier, his sister’s friend, and was always giving 
with open hand, he was nsnally in want of money. In Hay, 
1749, he was made Chairman of Quarter Sesfdons. In June, 
1749, his first Charge was published by desire — ^*’a masterpiece 
of zeal, acumen and learning** (Cross) — addressed not so much 
to criminals as to the public. He devoted himself with passion 
to the task of suppressing brothels, gaming houses, and thieving, 
assault, and murder in the streets. Tn Jnly, 1749, with remark- 
able courage he suppressed a dangerous riot in liondon, and 
stopped the sacking of houses by mobs. He drafted a Bill to 
check street robbei^ and sent it to the Ijoid Chancellor Haid- 
wicke. Then in a pamphlet he attacked the gin trade and all 
its criminal effects. Tn 1761 the very important Gin Licensing 
Act was .jMBsed, in 1752 the Act against disorderly houses, then 
the Act against murder in public places. He did hb best to 
aboluh the disgusting practice of public ezeentions at Inborn, 
and he certainly founded the system of a detective police in plain 
clothes. We all know from Hogarth, Smollett, Bidding, and 
from Lecky’s History of the Eighteenth Century that the middle 
of it was a time of scandalous vice, crime, debauchery, and 
coarseness : that London was a sinlf of corruption and licence. 
A great improvement took place when George III. came to the 
throne in 1760, even before the moral and religious revival of 
the Quakers and the Methodists. Much of that revival was the 
work of Fielding, who was a precursor of John Howard, Eliza- 
beth Fry. and VHiitefield. 

^ It may be thought a paradox that Fielding should be lauded 
as a moralist and a reformer when he is nsnally regarded as 
having rnined himself by intemperance. Mr. Gross has very 
patiently investigated this charge. Certainly Henry Bidding 
was a free liver— ate and drank without regard to health, and 
was an intense lover of enjoyment in all its forms. He was a 
jovial man of his time, and no doubt wonid call Gray bookish, 
and Oowper a milk-sop. Walpole, Congreve, Addison, Gibbon, 
flteele^ and W. Pitt drank or caroused with their fellows, 

and lived in a society that we dionld think scandalona and, 
indecent. Bnt Mr. Cross diows that Bidding conld noit have 
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been a aot, that bis inexhaustible labours in literature as well 
as in law, his immense learning and his devotion to his public 
duties, nudee it impossible that he could have spent his nights 
in deteudhery. Such {srodigious work, in a life of perpetual 
anxiety, sorrow, and want, coupled with a reckless disregard of 
health in his habits, would make an end of the strongest man 
in his forty-^hth year. 

There is no kind of evidence that Fielding was a gambler or 
a rake. Of course his ideas of chastity were not those of our 
present code of religion or of morals. He evidently thought that 
the free lives of young men was a matter for their c*onBcienee 
and their God, and not for the interference of their neighlx)urs. 
But there is no evidence that Fielding ever wronged any woman 
or was what was then called a rake and a profligate. At 
eighteen he made desperate love to a young lady of his own 
rank. For years he courted another young lady living with her 
mother, and he married her when he was twenty-seven. There 
i« no ground to doubt that he lived in perfect fidelity to her and 
was almost distracted at her death. He kept her maid in his 
household, and they wept together over her memory. That he 
married this woman three years afterwards seems rather to 
suggest virtuous habits. Rhe is said to have !>een a very good wife, 
affectionate with all the children, and *'a very ugly woman.** 
He made her his vrife, for he w^as a family man and a doting 
father. Had he been a libertine he w'ould have done what men 
of his class and time did, and would have not burdened himself 
with another wife and more children. Both he and his father 
never seem to have had too many.' 

We must always regret Sihat Fielding allowed himself to 11M^ 
and even to exaggerate, the foul language and moial cynicism 
current in his age and amongst the set of theatrical and idle 
people he lived with. It excludes his books from the young and 
innocent. But, as Coleridge pointed out, the bn'czy coarseness 
of Fielding is less mischievous than the close sentimentalism of 
Biohardson. Still there are things in Fielding which for my 
part T condemn on grounds of art quite as much as of morality. 
The Modem Huehand is simply disgusting. So is Tjody Bellas- 
ton. It is no use for Fielding aud his defenders to say that such 
things existed in the smart world and were even tolerated in it. 
In the first place, they were not tolerated on the stage and in 
novels, even in that age and in that world. The Modem Hufthand 
play was denounced again and again; Lady Maiy Montagu, 
Fielding’s cousin, said he had made Tom Jones “a sooundrel.** 
In the next place, there are things in fact which are so diaggsting 
that they cannot be the subject of Art. Moralists, preachers, and 
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oonfesson must tobkle them, but they Bie unfit for comedy and 
romanoe— the busineBB of which *liB to ofaann. but not to dis- 
gust. Juvenal and Rwift may denounce them ; but the stage and 
the comic novel are not the place to rejureBent unnatural vice. 
A huBband Belling hie wife to a rich adulterer, and a young man 
Belling himBelf to a lustful harridan, are not subjectB for 
comic art. 

There is all the difference between Tom Jones at the age of 
nineteen, being seduced by a village trull, or Will Booth, dbut 
lip alone in prison with a very handsome young woman who 
liassionately flung herself on him, and the ease of Jones hiring 
himself out to a harridan whose person he must loathe. The 
first is yoiithfnl wealmess, vice if you like, but very real human 
nature. The other is a picture from which we turn with sick- 
ness, and such pictures are not dramatic or romantic art. 

Tn his Amelia Fielding rather forsook the art of romance by 
his own personal disquisitions on morals — actual sermonisiiig — 
and also by giving way to too abundant memories of his immense 
rending rertainly Amelia contains a picture of conjugal love, 
of the sublimity of a wife's devotion, of the remorse of a husband 
who felt he was not worthy of her— such as is unsurymssed in all 
literature. When Fielding put as motto to Amelia the famous 
lines 

** felice^ tfr ft ampli'ii* 
quon irrupia tenet eojnila/* 

he uas thawing on the memories of his own first wife and their 
married liappiness. And his earnest purpose was to show the 
world all that love and marriage conld realise of beauty and 
truth. The language of Allworthy • lecturing Tom Jones, the 
vision of pnrily in Sophia, the aaintliness of a wife in Amelia, 
the agony of remorse in Booth, outweigh a thousand bnitalities 
and the conventional cynicism of an age of social corruption. 

A few words ns to Fielding’s learning which Cross investigates. 
His books sold for £S65, nearly -£100 more than Samuel J^ohn- 
son's books. There w-ere fifiS separate entries and some 1,400 
volumes, “the largest working library of the eighteenth century," 
also 22B volumes of law — practically all the then current Beports 
— 84 folio voliimoH of Statutes and Bymer’s Foedera in twenty 
volumes, all the chief ancient and nu^ern histories, a complete 
classical Tjihrary, and also Photius* Bibliotheca. He had a great 
library of modem literature, including the Bible in Greek, Tjatin, 
French, and Fjiiglish, with commentators, theologians, and ser- 
mons. No doubt some educated men then, as some modem 
men now, collected fine libraries. But there is ample evidence 
that Fielding had read his liooks. He annotated many. He was 
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» ihonogb maater of ComnoB Law and Orimbal Law. Hia 
Ijaw eBBaya ava eioelleDt aiid‘Bad gnat inAianoe. Hii wiilbga, 
whefber d tamaoc, aatira, or pc^tioa, aboaad with qrt quota* 
bona and teferenoea to all oMii of andent and modem boob, 
and fbey are need with aaoh ddll and freahnoBa that we aea they 
oome from hia own memory, not from dictionariea. The mottoea 
affixed to hia playa, pamiddeta, and novels are all aingolarly apt 
and worthy of attention They nsnally exactly deaoribe tite 
purpose. What could be bettor than the motto of Tom JoneK- 
qd moivj hmhmm multorum pidit, or the two mottoea of 
dmeffs— one the fdieet in, the other the famoua Imea of 
Rhnonides of Amotgos 

•fnmdft dXktt dvilp Xi|ftSrrat 

MtJjn d/uiMD oMf ««%. 

T don’t know wbmoe Fielding got this gnomic distich, perhaps 
ftmn Oruter’s CoUection, 1606, or his Phctm, 1744. T find that 
the mottoes prefixed to his works are : Horace, 8; Juvenal, 6; 
Plautus, 8 lines ; Ovid, 2 ; Virgil, 2 : one each of Fhcdrus, Cirero, 
RinKHiides, Martial, Silius Itathis In the books themselves the 
qnotatkms are innumerable Mr. Croaa’s Bibliography of 
hiding's wntings oocu]nes nearly eighty {lages of closely- 
printed octavos. I count in it seventy-one separate publications, 
written during Fielding’s life between 1728 and 1754 (twenty- 
six years) ; ahnost the most prodigions output of modem litera- 
ture, unless it were that of Voltaire. Altogether I bold Fielding 
to be equal to any of tbe fwemost minds of his age -equal to 
Johnson in learning ; indeed, I think his learning was of a more 
varied and deeper kind than that of Johnson, as his philosophic 
power as a moralist was greater and more humane. Fielding 
was a real philosoplier as well as a consummate wit, and a pro- 
found moralist who devoted bis life to cine society of some of 
its glaring vices and foibles, in inctures of human nature in its 
manifold forms, of which Homer, Aristophanes, Cervantes, and 
Shakespeare are the immortal interpreters. 

FaFDBRir HAnnsoR. 
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Tu£ railway strike may be supposed to have taught the extremists 
of the Labour Unions, who have been fording the hands of Mr. 
'rhomas and the other ‘‘moderate’* men, a necessary lesson. 
It showed that neither tlie Government nor the community as 
a whole will “take it lying down.” The English are a rather 
careless i)eop1c, with a rooted distaste for systematic thinking; 
but they have good nerves, a targe amount of individual practical 
capacity, and an innate cheerfulness and courage. «J0luih"a people 
are not easily bullied, and any attempt to coerce them by 
“frightfulness,” either of the moral or the military kind, has 
always failed and no doubt always will. The public faced the 
determination of the railway strikers to iiaralyae social and 
industrial activities with perfect confidence and unruffled good 
• humour, and were fortunately well supported by administrators, 
who had foreseen the emergency, and were prepared for it. 
There was, moreover, a factor which the strike leaders had not 
apparently admitted into their calculations; they had a very 
imperf(«ct con<*eption of the immense progress of mechanical 
transport during the war years, and had clearly not recognised 
that the railways have lost much of their importance as con- 
veyers of mendiandise and food. It was a revelation to them, 
and to many of us, to find that all the milk Txmdon needed for 
its sustenance for several days could be carried from the country 
by motor lon-ies and other fv*1t-pTqpe11ed vehicles. One result 
of the strike, and a very lieiiefirial one, will be a great develop- 
ment of mad transport. Arterial highways will be constructed, 
and the older roads widened and straightened out, so that the 
chief towns and luannfactnring centres will be linked up by 
broad routes for whole trains of motor waggons and heavy cars 
of all kinds, which will carry a good deal of the traffic that 
now iMtsses overihe railways, flcience has not said its last word 
yet on locomotion, even terrestrial locomotion; which is one of 
the reasons why railway employees are foolish when they^try 
to set up as a privileged class on the ground that they are 
indispensable. Nobody is indispensable, not even the trade-union 
working man. 

The strike and its results enabled Mr. TJoyd George to take a 
very stigpg line against nationalisation, and to speak plainly to 

VOL. m. K.a. 
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the Labour depotatkm, headed Mr. Smillie, which came to 
urge this scheme upon him. The Prime Minister told his Tisitors 
that if the miners wantttheir ihdustry nationalised they will have 
to turn out the present Cabinet. The Labour leaders can resort 
to "direct action** instead, but after their experiences they are 
not likely to do anything of the sort. Another attempt to alter 
the policy of the OoTcmment by inflicting paina and penalties 
upon the general public would not be a hopeful enterprise. 
Nationalisation will not be brought about by this means ; but the 
agitation in its favour will not be abandoned, tliough it may be 
expected to take a more legitimate and constitutional form. It 
does not seem to me at all improbable that in the end we may 
be driven to place such great public services as transport and" 
coal-mining in the hands of the State, because they may cease 
to be profitable investments for private capital. If railways can 
be run, and collicricb worked, only at a loss, then it is clear that 
the State must run and work them if they are tc» be operated 
at all. But if they are taken over it will be in order to promote 
the convenience and general welfare of the community, uhich 
will certainly not allow itself to be held to ransom by the workers 
in these industries whenever they feel inclined to ask for higher 
wages or shorter hours. The Hankey Majority Rejjort recom- 
mended (though that recommendation is ignored by the mining 
Labour politicians^ that nationalisation sboiikl be accompanied 
by the withdrawal of the right to strike. If rail ays and mines 
become permanent State K*rviceB, railwayiiien and miners ^ill 
be State servants, amenable to discipline, and punishable if they 
rise in rebellion against their employers, the representatives of the 
nation. It is not real nationalisation, but a kind of syndicalism 
or guild s(x:ialiHm that the a^lvanced wing of the Miners' Union 
wants. They would like to get {x)BseHsi(>n of the coal mines, 
and advance their owti earnings indefinitely by compelling the 
community to take the product at any price the workers choose 
to demand for it. They forget that the coal, on their own con- 
tention, belongs to the nation, and if it is taken from the “capi- 
talists,** at whose expensd the mines have been developed, it 
must be used for the benefit of the nation. The Tjabour mono- 
polist has DO more right to exploit the public than the monopolist 
of 8ny other class. 


History, as a writer in the Morning PoH remarked on October 
IJth, moves not forward, but in circles. This observation is very 
apfiositely supported by a comparison between the German 
filibustering army in Livonia and the proceedinga of the Veutonie 
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Knights in that region, and the parts adjacent, in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries^, The^semblance is in many 
respects striking. The Teutonic Knig&ts were nominally a 
religious order engaged in disseminating the truths of Christianity 
among the heathen Letts and Slavs. In reality they were a 
very powerful association of military adventurers, rdbhing and 
raiding in the interests of Germany. “These crufu^ing monks,’* 
wrote Morfill, the greatest English authority on Slavonic history, 
“had freely exploited the wealth and the valour of the West, 
ostensibly in the cause of religion, really for the purpose of 
founding a dominion of their own, which, as time went on, lost 
more and more of its religious character, and was now little more 
than a German military forepost, extending from Pomerania to 
the Niemen, which deliberately excluded the Slavs from the sea, 
and thrived at their expense. ... If the Order had failed utterly 
as a mission in partibus, it had succeeded in establishing on the 
Baltic one of the strongest military organisatioq^in Europe.’' 
It acted with a truly Prussian ruthlessness, treaffl|f the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of the Baltic provinces like wild beasts, and 
spreading the light of the Gosi^el by fire, sword, and indis- 
criminate massacre. In the Middle Ages, as at a later period, 
German militarism worked hand in hand with German finance. 
Behind the crusading butchers of the Teutonic Order were the 
merchants and shippers of the great Hansa confederacy, bent on 
exploiting the vast latent wealth of the Slavonic plains and 
steppes. German traders pushed on in the wake of the armed 
apostles of German culture, established their factories and settle- 
ments at Novgorod, Biga, Beval, Dorpat, and other towns, and 
prevcuited all rivals from interfering with their commercial mono- 
]K)]y of the Muscovite and Ijitlmanian territories. The great 
“heartland.” as Mr. Mackinder calls it, of the Euro-Asiatic 
continent heetned likely to become a German preserve, and 
Germany, with her s))bere of influence extending from the Bhine 
t(» tlie borders of Ghina, would have gained the military and 
nieri*antile dominntion of the world. 


The project failed, ixirtly because Germany fell into weakness 
through internal disseiisions and religious wars, but in the main 
liecause of the t*reation of great and vigorous Slavonic Nation- 
States. Poland and Lithuania, consolidated and united under a 
succession of able kings, at length overcame the Teutonic 
aggressors, crushed the Knights and their IVussion allies in that 
earlier battle of Tannenberg (1410), captured Thorn, Elbing, and 
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Ihomg, brob tbrcMo^ to the fiiltie, aod oamo into IoimIi irith 
iboimioDteB0(ibaAan^)^68temcMK^^ Tboiriivalt, 
the MoaooTite pcinoesrbikilt up e poweifid end iolid empm on 
the Bnsnan plains, and gnduall; acquired eontool o( the *'heait- 
land/’ It » unfadiionable to say a good word for the tellen 
Tsardom. But it is worth wUle remembering that the Buaaian 
monarcshy saved Europe, first, from the constant inroads of the 
Tartar and Mongol hordes (who had swept into Sileaia and 
Bohemia as late ao the thirteenth century), and, secondly, from 
the still greater danger that all the fullest Old World reservoirs 
of war material and fighting men might have been left at the 
diiqiosal of Germany. Poland and Busaia made it imposidble 
for the mounted infantry of Attila and Genghis Khan to be 
poured out u|)on the West, disciplined and organised by German 
military leaders. Poland is re-established; but Kussia is no 
longer solid and united under a strong central monarchy, and the 
opportunity which Germany lost at the Kenaisaance might come 
again if the4lntente Powers w*ere to permit the Baltic States 
to become the prey of a new Teutonic Knighthood, \(ith a new 
Hanseatic League of bankers, financiers, and exporters at work 
behind them. Von der Goltz’s freebooters and their "Baltic 
barons" have a sinister likeness to the missionaries of the 
medieval military Orders. 


. Much may be said against the methods of the Old Diplomacy ; 
but at any rate it avoided some of tbi* ermrs of the New Diplo- 
macy, which entmsts highly confidential missions to uninstnirted 
anwteurs wlio have had nojtraining in affairs, and are completely 
Ignorant of the countries to which they may be accredited. One 
such missioner was Mr. W. ('. Bullitt, whose startling "revela- 
tions," with his attacks ii|)on the leading Entente statesmen, 
greatly interested the Foreign Relations ('ommittee of the 
American Senate early in September. Mr. Bullitt is a brisk 
\oiing American journalist, who liad somehow gained the ear 
of Mr. Wilson, and was sent by ibe President to report on the 
state of Russia and the policy ot the Bolshevist leaden. As 
became his nationality and his profession, Mr. Bullitt wasted 
no time over his embassy. He sjient exactly one week in 
Russia. That was quite long enough for a real, hustling, modem 
newqpaper-man to learn all there is to learn about a country of 
170 millions of people in the throes of revolution and civil war, 
even if he has never been in the country licfore, and knows no 
word of its language. He was, of course, not entirely uneided. 
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Oaptoin Pettit, an offioar nf the Milito Intdligenoe Depeii- 
ment, assisted him ; also Mr. Lineeln Sirens, another American 
jonmudist, who mnt to Bnssia in the train of Lenin and Trotdky, 
and was an ardent admirer of those statesmen. Even more 
useful was a certain “Bill” Rliatov, the Soviet Chief of Police, 
who was another Bolshevist recmit from the United States, 
where he had been organiser of the notorions “l.W.W.” — the 
Independent Workers of the World, that criminal association 
which promoted sabotage and acts of violence in America during 
the war. Mr. Bullitt became so friendly with Bill that he passed 
one night, out of the seven he spent in Bussia, with this exalted 
official at the Opera. In fact, the Bolshevist chiefs were all very 
polite to their visitor, and fooled him to the top of his bent,* 
saying qiiito nice things about the President, and dropping clondy 
liints on the “concesRions** whic'h might eventually be forth- 
coining for enterprising citizens of the United States. Thus 
cfiuipped, instructed, soothed, and fortified, Mr. Bullitt and his 
assistants compiled their Beports, in which they did what they 
could to make out a good case for their Bolshevist friends. They 
find that the Terror has disapiieared, and that its effects were 
greatly exaggerated. There had been, it is true, a little diooting 
and things of that kind, but really nothing to make a fuss atont. 
Only 5,000 persons had been executed in all Busaia— quite a 
iiKiderate allowance. That some hundreds of workmen on strike 
had been shot at the IVitiloff Works is also untrue. It cannot be 
true ; foi tlie Chief of Police told Mr. Bullitt it wasn't. 


Turning witli relief fiom these disagreeable topics Mr. BolUtt 
is struck with the imiral regeneration of Bussia under the Soviet 
“Prostitution has disappeared.” How does Mr. Bullitt 
know'? How could he ixwwibly know after seven days in one 
Biissian city? But his infonnnnts had assured him that this was 
the case, and that w’as “good enough” for so consdentious an 
inquirer. “The policy of the present Government has resulted 
in eliminating throughout Bussia, / am told, this horrible out- 
growth of modern civilisation.** Then this same paternal 
(lovomment is so anxious for the welfare of the children and tlie 
spread of popular culture ! “Thousands of new schools have been 
opene<l in all parts of Russia **; and it is not all work for the 
happy Roviet child. “The theatres, opera, and ballet are per- 
forming as in peace ” and “the children, like the workers, now 
see the ojieras too, the plays, the ballets.** This, it is to be hi^ied, 
will make up to the children for the lack of solnething even more 
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important to yoimg folka thon ballot 8 --namal 7 , food. Of that 
tbay do not get enongh *or newly enough ; for iSi. Bullitt admits 
that every child in Moscow'and Petrograd **» suffering from 
slow starvation.*' So are the adults. Of the million inhabitants 
of Petrograd, says Captain Pettit, 200,000 are ill, 100,000 in 
hospitals or on sick-beds at home, another hundred thousand 
suffering from swollen limbs and weakness but just able to drag 
themselveB to the public kitchens. What food there may be ia 
kept chiefly for the {uivileged orders, such as Government oflicialB, 
Soviet soldiers, and play-actors, who get three times ns much 
bread as “the leisured classes," whose ration is insufficient to 
support life. They can buy more only “at the risk of punisli- 
ment." But, after all, as Mr. Steffens philosophically points out, 
this is only part of “the tragedy of transition," and it was 
“anticipated by the leaders of the Revolution/' including the 
idealistic and scholarly Ijcnin. The Russian |)eoplc, the poor 
as well as the rich, regard this “transition " with less approval ' 
than the indnlgent American tonrists. Their minds are so con- 
fused, observes Mr. Steffens, that they even regret the fallen 
autocracy. “They understood how to work and live under their 
old system. . . , They sigh for the old ways.” It is not the 
eapitalists and the intellectuals only wdio take this reactionary 
view. “The poor in their hunger think how good It would be to 
go down to the market, and haggle, and bargain " —instearl of 
scrambling for the scraps flung to them from the leavings of the 
aristocracy of Soviet |)oliticians. Red Guanis, and play-actors! 
“They did get food then : now it is all gone.” Starvation and a 
sliocking class-tyranny : that is the prospect for a ^farxianiscd 
world such as Lenin and, .his friends and admirers abroad are 
trying to set up. Mr. Bullitt and his assistaiits have done their 
best to repay the hospitality of their Bolshevist hosts ; and their 
best is bad. Even these incompetent, 8U|)eHicia1, and flagrantly 
partial investigators are unable to conceal the cruelty, distress, 
|ioverty, and utter disorganisation which the nile of the Com- 
munist gang has inflicted upon an industrious and kindly, but too 
helpless and submissive, people. 


A good deal remains to be written on uhat may be called the 
Natural History of Bolshevism. The historian would have to 
point ont that Ae genus Bolshevist includes two varieties or sub- 
species. There is the social, and there is the individual, Bolshevist. 
The first is a revolutionary who proposes to remodeJ society on 
Manrian lines by the collective action of a group, body, or class 
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who will Beuse power and compel all other pencmB to oonfonn to 
their ideas. This is the creed oi violetoe accepted by Sorel and 
hiR school in France, and by "dBiect a(ftion'’ Labour extremists 
in ibis country. But there is, and has always been, another kind 
of Bolshevist, though he is not called by that name, or by any 
other name but that of a criminal. He is the individual who 
adopts “direct action “ on his own account, and, without waiting 
for any general revolution or transformation, proceeds to xedress 
his grievances against society and the law by his own efforts, that 
is, by theft, burglary, highway robbery, or murder. The 
“ idealist “ of the new dispensation likes this kind of reformer no 
more than the academic revolutionist of the library and the plat- 
form loves his ally who enforces his doctrines in a trade dispute 
l)y ussaults on life and projiert y. But the two elements are being 
interfused every wher<^ In Russia the union is complete, and the 
criminal contingent is tlirusting out the other. Thus the man 
TVters, now reported to be dead, was unquestionably concerned 
in a series of robberies and murders in Jjondon some years ago, 
tlioiigh he escaped punishment owing to n flaw in the evidence 
siihmitte<1 at his trial. This diK*ip]e of Bolshevism in prac- 
tice was Chief Soviet Oommisbary in Mowow, and in that 
capacity he carried on a perfect orgy of homicide and tc^rture. 
The ]irofesHional criminal usually finds his ojiportiinity in times 
(if Mieial upheaval; but never has he had such magnificent scope 
for his energies as m revolutionised Bussia. 


On thih ]X)int interesting testimony has been given, in a letter 
to the T/wf# of October 10th, by Mr. »1. McOillivTay, who has 
lived many years in Tlarhin, aiidVas in that city during the 
Revolution and tlie Ikilshevist r^girnt . He is a first-hand 
witnesh, who speaks the Russian language fluently, and has 
htudied at a Rushian university. He asks any British working 
ninn who nmv he interested in Bolshevism to recall the horrible 
massacres by the Red Ouard at Blagoveschetisk, and to note that 
this remarkable military force was comfiosed of 70 per cent, of 
ionvicts. l\o also gives an illuminating analysis of the composi- 
tion of the Kxecutive Coniinittee of the local Soviet. If his state- 
ment is corwxjt, eleven of the twelve members of this governing 
committee were criuiiiials who had been in prison. Three or four 
of them bad been sentenced to hard labour for robbery ; three had 
“done time “ for another kind of “criminal offence,” one of these 
being the Commissioner of Education ; the President of 
CommiRee had traded in counterfeit coins, and the Alimentation 
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CommiRskmer had been found guilty of embezzlement. The only 
non-eriminal wee the OtomuBfiioner of Public Health, who iz 
described as im illiteratb peasant. It was, in fact, a Cabinet of 
gaol-birds. The dregs of society have eon^ to the surface, as they 
Bill anywhere when the ordered fabric of civilisation, bnilt up' 
painfully on respect for law and personal rights, is broken up. 


No one who appreciates good literature and sound criticism will 
deny that Mr. Edmund Gosse has well earned the testimonial 
presented to him on his seventieth birthday by a great company 
of those who have won distinction in letters and public life. For 
half a century Mr. Gosse lias laboured, with untiring industry and 
single-minded devotion, at his vocation of poet, critic, essayist, and 
literary biograiiher, though during a large part of the time much 
of his energy has iiad to bo devoted to administrative and official 
duties as well. In the midst of his preoccu]mtionB nt the Board of 
Trade and the House of Ijords he has found time U) do a vast 
amount of literary work, and it has been gcxMl work, full of thought, 
learning, humanity, and insight. Tjord Crewe, who wrote the ad- 
dress presented to Mr. Gosse, describes him rightly us a “sane and 
manly critic, the master of a prose style wliere cuntm felicitaB 
never verges on the bounds of preciosity. Alone among British 
writers,” it is added, “you have with equal certainty penetrated 
the inner mind of the Latin race, and have apprehend^ the pro- 
gress of poetry and the drama in the Scandinavian countries.” 
This gives a hint of the breadth and range of Mr. Gosse's literary 
sympathies. He is the most catholic and comprehending of our 
critics, intent upon recognising artistic merit — so long as it be 
genuine— wherever and w^henever he finds it, and anxious always 
to reveal the man behind the book, the mind that guides, or the 
soul that animates the pen. He is profoundly interested in 
personality, and that is one reason why his portraits of men and 
women he has known are as vital, as halanc^, and as sincere as 
his studies of those he has touched only thnmgh the printed page. 


There are some excellent examples of hiicli character-drawing 
in the volume of essays, Some Diverrions of a Man of Letters 
(Heinemann), which Mr. Gtosse has lately publiriied. His “Three 
Experiments in Portraiture ” are a shining example to the writers 
of an age in which biographical triviality competes with bio- 
graphical dullness. They steer the happy middle course between 
the “gossipy ” notice which tells yon what the great man ate for 
breakfast, and the fulsome, full-^ess memoir which leaves him 
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without a redeeming weaknees. Mr. Ooese deecsribes Lord 
Cromer, Lord Kedeadale, and L%^ DAothy Nevill with all the 
franknem of intimacy, and he gives us* a sufficient number of 
personal details ; but his main purpose is to eajdain these three 
distinguished people, and to reveal and analyse the intellectual, 
aisthetic, and emotional content of their natures. It is all done 
with the writer's accustomed ease of style and urbane humour, 
and is therefore full of interest and chann. 


(liitics usually begin as advanced Badicals and end as haid- 
Hhell Tories. If they are open-minded and alert, they are inclined 
to be in front of their contemporaries when they are young and 
behind them when they grow old. Intelligent youth revolts 
against the conventional rules and sets up standards of its own ; 
age is too apt to turn into rigid laws and norms of conduct the 
(Tystalllseil results of its own earlier rebellion. Mr. Gossc, w'ho 
reniindH us that more than fifty years have passed — “like a cloud, 
like a dream *’ — since first he signed his name in print to a critical 
essay, might be excused for clinging too closely to the past, and 
displaying nil excessive regard for the great names, and the great 
ideas, of the Victorian age. In many ways he is still a Victorian, 
one of the veterans of a famous, and now mostly extinct, army. 
Ah a young warrior he fought u]ion the windy plains of Troy, and 
watched Achilles in his wTath, and heard the brazen spear of 
Ajax whistle above his head. But if the heroes are still heroic 
figures to him, -he has his eye on their isHicccssors also, and 
is eager to discern their valour and their skill, though they do 
not wield the old weapons or do not igield them in the old manner. 
It is not the least of his fksrvices to sound criticism that he links 
together two generations, or perhaps three : the generation in 
which Tennyson, and Browning, and Froude, and Carlyle, and 
Thackeray, and Dickens reigned; the generation which wit- 
nessed the revolt of Rwinbnrne and Hardy, and Wilde and Pater, 
and the rise of Kipling, Wells, Bernard Shaw, and all lea jeunea 
of twenty-five yiears ago, w*ho axe now themselves grown, or 
growing, a little obsolescent ; and then this latest generation of 
the twentieth century, which in its exuberant prime haughtily 
repudiates the traditions and the influence of its immediate, and 
its more remote, predecessors. Mr. GkMsse has his sympathies 
active for all these groups, and can see the weakness and the 
strength of each. He understands the revolt of our younger 
poets agamst the sugared sweetness of Tennyson and the jewelled 
line of Bwinbunie, and does not, with some other ai the older 
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critics, dismiflB the new hennomeii, and the riotous, poising, antino- 
mionism, of recent ▼eislBers ^ mere eccentricity and baibarimn. 
There is a New Spirit Vorldng on our literatore as on oor life ; 
and it is a rather foolish conservatism which refuses to consider 
it seriously because, in the fermenting energy of its aelf^exims- 
sion, it is seeking new forms and will not pour itself into the 
moulds worn thin by time and use. To some of us, indeed, much 
of the New Verse may seem cacophonous, just as the New Music 
seems discordant, and the New Painting imTe crude ami blatant 
ugliness. But ler iih be circumspect ; let us reinonilier that there 
were highly trained and accompluhod cntics who found no beauty 
in Keats and no meaning in Wordsworth, who scoffed at Swin- 
burne, ana were meiely bored by Browming. Tunc hath its 
strange revenges. Thirty years hence they may be erecting 
memorials to the inventor of rag-tiine, and statues to the 
Futurists. 


Truly the aesthetic standards of one age are not those of 
another; and one is tempted to ask whether there are an\ 
intnnRic standards at all, whether there is any permanent ele- 
ment ol beauty in art and poetry, whether there is any principle 
ol taste, or anything but u fashion, which is, and must be, as 
vanahle as other fashions If there are no real laws or accepted 
caAoris of excellence but onh un illusion, framed to suit thc‘ 
moods of the moment, we may ex|H*ct to see the w'orshipped idol 
ol one generation burnt with contumely in the market-^ilace by 
the next. This is precisely what do(»s happen. Those of us who 
carry our memory hack well down into the third quarter of the 
last century find the gods and the deini-gods of our youth treated 
with discomertmg ineverence Tennyson, whom we knew by 
heart, is tossed abide with undisguiscsl contempt; Brow*niiig, that 
dark and difficult bard whom we puzzled over in our societies, 
is dismissed as banal and obvious, Sw inhume is a mere word- 
jinglcr, just a literary conjurer who can keep half a dozen 
glittering balls spinning at once with a sleight of hand not worth 
following. Mr. Gosse, who discusses the subject in his prefatory 
essay, “On Fluctuations of Taste,’* refers us to other reversals 
of opinion equally remarkable. One of the most startling cases 
!•» that of Sully-Pmdbomme. Thirty years ago he was without 
a rival as the favourite living poet of France. His eminence was 
unchallenged. The great writers as well as the great public took 
him to their hearts. C*ritics, differing from one another as widely 
as Rainte-Benve and Th^ophile Gautier, united in his praise. 
Jules Lemaltre, Bnmeti^re, Gaston Paris, Anatole France, and 
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even that Apostle of the Gentiles, Panl Verlaine, placed Bnlljr- 
Prodfaoinina>high among the sweetest^masters of Stench song. 
If any reputation seemed established it^was his, and now— Idr. 
Gosse tells us that the glory has departed. Contemporary cnti- 
cism has no word to say for Sully-Pnidhomme. His verses are 
^'balderdasir*; it was a “social crime” to impose such stuff on 
the public I The pieces accepted with acclamation by the judges 
of one generation are hooted out of court by the next. 

Flu(*h are the revolutionary, the unac*coiintable, mutations of 
literary taste. Are they as irrational and inexplicable as the 
impulses winch cause us to admire crinolines and ringlets at one 
time and short skirts and cropjied hair at another? Mr. Gosse 
ioiiches the problem in his essay, but does not refolve it. Per- 
haps it ih insoluble. At any rate, we must all feel that criticism 
is by no moans an exact science, and that its canons, such as 
they arc, have only a temporary and Ux*nl application. Its most 
admired professors are at odds with one another from year to 
year. There was a period when they msisted that we were to 
regard I’o]k> as one of the greatent oi English iioets. Wc have 
diititiillv abandoned Vo\)e long ago (though some of us still have 
a certain shame-faced affection for him), and have, 1 suppose, 
(1ro])pe(l Scott and Byron as well. But what of Wordsworth? 
WhcMi T was at school and c*oIlege it was the ball-mark of culture 
to believe in Wordsworth, to find, even amid the lotigueun of the 
Excursion, which w’ere reluctantly admitted, a reservoir of 
jxiwrerful thought and profound meaning. .\nd the clever people 
of this day tell us that he had “a genteel third-rate mind ” ! Tt 
is not merely tlie flippant and the frivolous who disturb ns writh 
these iconociasms, any more than it was only the ignorant and 
bigoted who wTOte dowm Keats and ignored Shelley. The ver- 
dicts were sometimes thos^^ of rei^l scholars and serious students 
of literature. 

Ro it is still. Sir Henry Newholt, besides ht'ing n delightful 
poet, is a critic of wide learning, intense earnestness, and a 
sincerity which cannot be questioned, Tn his Neir Study of 
English Poetry (Constable, 1917) there is an essay on Milton. 
W'hich T read the other day with a feeling that the foundations 
of my flDsthetic w*or1d were shaking under iny feet. Tt is not only 
the empires that are collapsing, the oldest political institutions 
that are endangered. Beputations, that might seem as firmly 
set as the thrones of the Hohenzollems and the Hapsburgs 
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five years ago, are torpedoed and mined. I had thonght that if 
there was one writer di Rngjiah whose position^was beyond 
challenge, that writer was John Milton. But Sir Henry Newholt 
dot>rt more than challenge it. He aclniirt's the Milton Oofiias, 
Lffcidas, II Pffisrroso, and L\4Uegro: but the Milton of PatadiBc 
Lost he does not admire, and warns the reader that he* need feel 
himself under no obligation to do so either. He is not to place 
Milton Among the great epic {loets, nor need he constrain himself 
to call Paradise Lust “very fine,” because it is not very fine. It 
is all about ‘*a sham w*orld peopled witli phantoms from 
Now'here”: whereas what we ^ask of the |X)et to-da\ ” is that 
“he shall make for us a new- world out of the fragments of earth.” 
The real great poets, like Homer and Mr. William Morris, have 
so draw'll human life that we see it to be finer than we knew' ; 
but Milton “has so drawn angelic life that we find it mon* absurd 
than we could liave imagined it.” How art thou fallen fitiin 
Heaven, O Lucifer, Bon of the Morning ! Milton is not only 
dead but damned, and the latest criticism assures ns that it is 
rather to our credit to find him dull, and acrid, and heavy. 
But if anybody had ^aid that fifty years ago ! 


And what are you to think it you lm)i|KMi wot to find Milton 
Si* dull that it 18 a iienance to read him, hut, on the contrary, can 
turn again and again with ever new enjoyment to his pages, 
and gain a solace wrhich does not w'anc from what, in your old- 
fashioned w*ay, you call the organ music of his verse, the varied 
beat and rhythm of his riiajestic phrasing? What if you find 
Baton as interesting as the Vikings and Volsungs, and somewdiat 
more human Must the simple layman, who “likes poetry” in 
his Philistine fashion, but is no ex|>ert judge — must he take his 
rebuke witli humility, and repent him of his errors? Or may he 
console himself by reflecting on thosf> strange variations of critical 
opinion which have been noticed, and conclude that, as the 
authorities differ so widely among themselves from time to time, 
he is at liberty to consult his own fancy and choose for himself? 
It is perhaps the better way to love our poets, as true lovers 
should, not because others, it may be wiser and more learned 
than ourselves, call them beautiful, but-- because we love* them. 


There are some suggestive notes on anuther as|)ect of the 
subject in Currents and Eddies in the English Romaniie Oetiera- 
tion, by Dr. Frederick H. Pierce, )iublished by the Yule Pniver- 
sity Press. Dr. Pierce, who is an Assistant Professor of FiOgUsh 
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at Yale, ahows that few of the greate writers of the period he 
examines were among the '^best ly^erB* of their time. Byron, 1. 
suppose, was, and so of course was Scott ; ftnt the others were com- 
pletdy eclipsed by authm who have long settled into obscurity 
or oblivion. The judicious public, with some of the finest poets 
to choose from, preferred the fluent mediocrity of Lastitia Landon, 
Mrs. Hemans, Eliza Cook, and Mrs. Charlotte Smith, “whose 
little fourteen-line sheaves of lacrymosity ran through nine edi- 
tions.*’ Another meritorious mediocrity who had a great vogue was 
the Beverend William Lisle Bowles, D.D. That worthy divine 
and quite respectable versifier was forgotten long before he passed 
away in his eighty-eighth year in 1850. Half a century before 
that he was supposed to have scaled the topmost heights of Par 
nassus, and his claims were conceded not merely by the super- 
ficial genenil reader, but by some of the best intellects among his 
contemporaries. Coleridge, for example, thought that to question 
the divine genius of Bowles was akin to blaBi)hemyt And if 
('olcridge did not know«the difference between real poetry and 
smooth versification, who should have known? 


Olio vioiulorh how many bimilar mistakes our present cnticsare 
making? As for the public and the “best sellers,** it is the old story. 
Sir Henry XoA\l)olt asRiires ns that we have nou writing and pub- 
lishing among us a number of poets of the highest gifts and the 
most consiiniinate technical accomplishment. But does the 
general roudor in any of the English-speaking countries rush to 
purchase the \>orkH of these artists*’ I hardly, think so; but I 
know that the American public buyi^up the volumes of Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox as fast as that sedulous poetess can produce 
them, and that in England liees in Amber and The King's 
IJighteay go off b} the hundretl thousand. Fine and finished 
literary nchiovemeni, and the po]mlnrity which makes money, 
are as far apart to-day as ever they uere. The fdgnatories 
to that \ddieRh to Mr. Oosse im*1iided, with a few excep- 
tions, tlie most distiiigiiished of living English men and 
women of letters. They were all there, the poets, novelists, his- 
torians, essayists, critics, scholars. It might be impertinent, 
but would be inrimetive, to ascertain how many of these anthors 
have found literature a lucrative, or even a reasonably profitable, 
pursuit. Some half-dozen membm of the company — a dramatist 
or two, and three or four of the novelists— have done extremely 
well. But of the rest, how many have earned n competence, 
or a living w^ge, by *their pen? How many could have 
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ifforded to write books if thegr bed not been profeiaon^ ohil 
lervante, joamalute, lexers, ^tors, men of bumese, or men 
)f wealth? But outside* this select circle there exists a consider* 
ible bod; of ladies and gentlemen whom the serious critics ignon, 
9ut whose works the great public buys. Their names are familiar 
in tens of thousands of households where those of most of 
Mr. Gosse's testhnonialiRts are unknown; their books run into 
QumerouB editions ; they cany weight with the literary and quaai> 
literary iniddlemeu, the publishers, the theatrical managers, the 
uinema producers; and theii exertions do not go unrewarded, 
tknne of them earn incomes which would be deemed respectable 
if they were stockbrokers, sua'cssful barristers, or retail trades- 
men. Between the aristocracy and the democracy of letters there 
Is a great gulf, which yawns nuwe widely than ever tu-da> ; and 
the economic adiantage is with the democrscy 


SiDNKV Low. 



•• • 

THE NEED OF BIOTIBH INSTITUTES IN SOUTHEBN 
AND EASTEBN EUROPE. 

I 

With tlie ratiiication of the Treaty of Vernailles the Great War 
in three eleiueotB ends ; but the perpetual conflict in that fourth 
clement, the mind, the heart, the spirit of the nationB, merely 
entera upon another phaae. Germany, although morally bank- 
rupt in the eyea of the world, aeeka now to throw the guilt ot 
the great crime upon her old Ally, Auatria, endeavouring to 
pro^'e that by the incompetence of her mlera and the inaidkius 
craft of her archenemy, England, ahe waa dragged into the field, 
where, attacked by the whole world, ahe defended heraelf with a 
herouan, a diaciphne and a geniua for organiaaldon unparalleled 
in hiatory. Bulgaria throwa the blame of her treachery upon her 
late rulen, and, reiterating her ethnological claima to Greek and 
Serbian territory, watchea for a diviaion between her eueniiea in 
nder to reaaaert heraell in orma. Turkey, confronted by a virtual 
dcath-wntence in expiation her crimea of centuriea, reUes 
upon the mfluence of her Indian co-religiuuiata, our feUow-aub- 
ji-cta, to enaure an indefinite reinieve. The Ruaaian Bolahevik 
Hubomed by Germany, atill fighta m the open, while aecretly 
atriving to aap the foundationa of audety by the diaaeminatkm of 
hia aubvcraive doctrinea among the proletariat of the impovaiahed 
nationa. The Chanviniat Preaa throughout the world, ifa powera 
enormously enhanced during the wai by the inirt it haa neceaaarily 
played in atimulatmg nutioual fading, atill fana the flamea of 
narrow pride and jealouay. The world ia yet far from peace. 

Now aa all theae conflicting uuneuta of feeling iaaue from a 
tbonaand jirinting-iireaHea to build uji in the conaciouaneaa of the 
nationa thoae varying forma of “ the emotum of the ideal ” wherein 
Prof. Kidd flnda “the chief human organ of the Science of 
I’ower,” and the tronamitting agent of the “cultural inheritance ’’ 
of each “aocial integration,” ia it not well to aak what action 
England, aa one of the chief {ootagoniata, ia taking in thia per- 
petual 'atrife? We know that our enemiea are at work with 
their uaual ability and pertinacity, and that our Alliea, the French, 
are aetting forth the great Liatin ideal with eloquence and charm. 
But have we EngUah-aiieaking peoplea, ruling a third part of the 
globe, no jioint of view to aet before the diatracted world of unde- 
vek^ nationa, or ia it lack of meana or opportunity that detera 
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08 from timdy efforl? At kaM we oennot plead abienoe cRf 
inyitatioo. y 

In Bomming op the net rdmlts of the war there i» one item 
which we English, as a compantiyely modest and sdf^sitiouDxig 
people, are hardly likeJty to take sofficiently into aoooont, |md 
that IB the immense gain in prestige whidi we have ondoobtedly 
acqoiied in the eyes of certain relatively poor, but essentially 
martial races, since being prevbody known to them only as a 
^'nation of shopkeepers/* we have at the great crisis shown 
ourselves to be also a nation of soldiers. Without knowledge 
how the English were regarded in South-Eastern Europe in the 
days before the war, it is not eaqr for the British public to con- 
ceive the change to-day. If formerly the English were known 
chiefly as the model of free peoples, the champions of small races 
oppressed by the Austrians or the Turk, the sportsmen, inventors 
of football, which is played everywhere, the honest dealers, who, 
unlike the German, consider the advantage of their client as well 
Hfl their own gain, the expensive but soimd workmen, producers 
of durable goods, in contrast to the hawkers of inferior imitations, 
— ^to-day there is added the one title lacking for entire respect and 
admiration-— that of a great military people, and the prestige 
of England stands in consequence where it has never stood 
before. 

Moreover, the British <K)ldier, officer or private, has displayed 
in personal and official conduct all those qualities which as a 
statesman, workman or dealer he has shown by his laws and 
policy, his contracts and his workmanship, and hereby he has 
gained over his Allies. His administration lias been distinguished 
especially by an absence of bureaucratic obstruction or militarist 
arrogance, by an unimiieacbablc integrity, humane consideration 
and ready helpfulness, while in )»eraonal contact he has proved 
kinder, more honest, courteous, helpful and resourceful than other 
Allied soldiers. 

Take the case of the Balkan Army as an example. No one in 
Salonika will forget the services that the British soldier rendered 
to the population on the night of the great fire ; how he carried 
tlie sick and aged from the burning houses ; how he tranR})orted 
ihousands of families with thdr goods and furniture in lorries 
to places of safety outside the town, without robbing those he 
rescued. Of all the Allied soldiery the Britirii alone were not 
accused of plundering or raping, or even of indulging to excess 
in the liquor which on that tremendous nif^t was flowing free at 
every rifled cafd. No Serb surely will forget the work that the 
British women did for his wounded in the hospitals, soup-kltdiens, 
and canteens, established and maintamed for his benefit. The 
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speotade ct Bnglidh ItSieB ooimgeaiidy nd indahtigably driving 
their Ford tsiib om the dmoet ifipeMabfe BeUEen xoade for the 
aflOBtaiiee of his oonntryman wee for him too strange and yet too 
ooramon not to leave a permanent impfesdon. Tte oodneM of 
the British officer fox-honting, and of ^ British Tommy playing 
football between the wire entanglements in "No Han's Land," 
upon the Stmma, indilfereni to the possibility at any moment of 
becoming a target for his sheila, immensdy impressed the Bnigar, 
who showed his appreciation of this sportsman-like confidence in 
his sportsmandiip by refraining from firing. The defeated 
enemy’s tmst in the Britidi sense of justice was the constant 
theme of every leading article in Bnlga^n newspapers after the 
Armistice, and the old regard for England in Bulgarian sentiment 
rapidly and dncerely revived. Scores of Bulgarians declared to 
British officers their desire that England diould henceforth occupy 
in Bulgaria the position held until recently by the ubiquitous 
German ; should supply directors for her industries and assist in 
the development of her resonrces ; and this was said not only in 
the capital, but also in many of the smaller towns, flerbs, Bnl- 
gars, and Macedonians alike are looking to England for guidance 
and support. Over all those countries south of the Danube, from 
the Adriatic to the Black Sea, the affection and respect of the 
various populations towards England and all that is Bnglidi is an 
invitation for onr oonntry to lead, guide, to educate in English 
ideals of life and government, to bind these young nations morally 
to England, and to save them from falling back as victims of their 
own internecine rivalries, or of insidious Teuton intrigue — an 
in'titation , surely, which it would be g grave error to neglect. 

Of the Balkans T speak from personal experience ; the newspaper 
reports from other countries tell us the same tale. In the accounts 
of the landing of stores at Odessa we read that the Britirii soldiers 
were received with flowers and acclamation by the populace ; the 
Uomtng Post correspondent concludes his account of his won- 
derful visit to Kiel! by aeroplane with the statement that "hatred 
of Germany and respect for Great Britain is the chief message 
that the long-beleaguered city had to send to the world." 

From Italy the invitation is at once so cordial and insistent, 
and the attempt to meet the need, at least at Fkxrenoe, is so 
admirable and successful that it will furnirii us with the example 
of what we best may do. And what is wanted in Italy and the 
Balkans is doubtless no less necessary for Jngo-Slavia/ the 
TTImine, Ozecho-BlovAkia, Poland, and other new and impresrion- 
abla Btatea. 
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The next, question, then, is to oondder what means for the 
diffusion of English ideals and English teaching could be most 
effectively adopted. Let us consider the case of Sofia, where 1 was 
stationed with the Allied troops of occupation from last Novem- 
ber until July, with every opportunity of studying the educational 
and social conditions of the Bulgarian people. 

When we arrived the town was full of German books and 
almost every educated person spoke and read German. German 
culture and German ideals were for most Bulgarians their only 
conception of European civilisation. History, art, literature, 
drama, were widely studied with characteristic earnestness for 
self-improvement; but German text-books were used almost 
exclusively. Nevertheless, it was obvious to all that closqp 
acquaintance with German militarism diirinn the previous two or 
three years had caused the great majority of Bulgarians to loathe 
the arrogance of the German soldiery, while the prestige of the 
German system had collapsed with its defeat. 

The French staff immediately set alioiit importing into the 
country French literature with French ideals. A Hachette 
library was established and the Bulgarian branch of the ** Alliance 
Fraiigaise ” was revived, under whose auspices an evcelleni review 
was founded and lectures in French upon the French language 
and literature were given periodically. Judging by the few that 
I attended, these lectures were extremely |x>pu]ar. Thej were 
held in the great concert hall of the Bulgarian Officers’ Club, 
which was crowded with afi the best-known people of Sofia. 

In the month of May the English-Speaking League” of Sofia 
was resuscitated hy Bulgarian initiative. At its first meeting, 
T am told, there were present only some four or five Bnlgarian 
ladies, but undaunted by the smallness of their numbers, these 
apostles of English culture resolved to hire a fair-sized bouse as a 
meeting-place of the Ijeague and to annonnee in the newspapers 
the next meeting for a fortnight later. 

This time there were, T suppose, about a hundred people, all 
convendng together in English, the great majority being old 
pupils -of Robert College, at Constantinople. They were all 
immensely keen on making the League a success, l^ey* agreed 
that the first requisite was a library of English books — ^literature, 
history, and the best fiction. They agreed that there ought to 
be courses of lessons in English and lectures on the British 
Fiinidre and on English life and literature. They thought that 
the institute slioiild be modelled on the ** Alliance FfOn^oAte” 
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and were sure that the aimilar G^enniy;i Boeietiea would be re- 
opened an soon an circumstanceB wironld gennit. 

Surely, if rach is the deaire of Sofia, the capital of a defeated 
enemy, to know more of England, that of our Allies in Belgrade, 
Athens, Bukarest and Salonika can be no less great. In the 
English-speaking League of Sofia we have an example of a 
British Institute in embryo; Italy will afford us a pattern of 
what a small subsidy with oaroful organisation and goodwill may 
achieve. 

Tn Italy during the war, for the purpose of combating Gorman 
cnhimny and cementing the alliance, a vast quantity of illustrated 
pajH^rs with other printed matter were distributed under the aus- 
pices of the Ministry of Propaganda. But by far the most useful, 
as well as the most dignified work of this kind, was the establish- 
ment of British Institutes in Florence, Boiiio, Milan and Naples. 
Let the story of the first and most important of these valuable 
institutions be told in the words of Prof. Perrando, its present 
secretary. 

“ In tho niitiiinn of 1017 n crimp of Itnlimi and Pnsli-h >4 In Jars — ^Dr. Guido 
Riasi, Ptof. Guido Forraniln, Prof. O. S. Garcanen Pr. Angelo Orricto. Carlo 
Plaofi, Prof. Qaoiano RalTeinini, l>r. Akio 8f>rani, Arthur Acton, T>r. Waltt^r 
Adihiiincr, William Hiiltoii, Edward Hutton, Herbert Trench, leviving an 
old plan, lonff debated but iieviT \et realised, decided to found at Florence 
a Briii-ili Tiislitiiti*. Ita chief objects were to stranatben the inteUeetua] linka 
bf'tweon England and Ita1>, to encourage the atudv of the EngHah language 
and liWaturr, and to make the many-sided English life known to the Italian 
public. The enterprise mot with an immediate welcome. Mr. Algar Thorold, 
director of English official progaganda in Ital^, was no good as to oome to 
Florence to organise the new institution, assuring it of the support of his 
Goyemment, Rv his ‘idyico. Dr. Arthur Franeia Spender, of ('ambridge. 
was siimmonrd to diieet the Institute, wbifli started wi>ik in tlie spring of 
1018, and was formolly o]icncd in lime of the same year by the Rritiah 
AmbaHMidor to Rome, Sir Rennell Rodd. In hia spfs»ch to the oiyil and 
military aiithurities of the city the Amha**sndor emphasised the importance 
of the new institution, its permanence, and its independence of the mereh 
temporary work of political propaganda during the war. The Institute waa 
designed to promote intellectual n*latinns between the two nations, to diffiue 
the knowledge of English and of the most important social and economic 
problems of the British Empire, and to offer a permanent meeting plaee for 
Enfdish and Italian seholars. 

*• To accomplish these oHjeets 1t was decided • - 

(1) to make u good librari. 

(2) to givn frequent locturea in English and Italian. 

(3) to publish a n^riew in Ttaliou. 

f4) to tt'aeh the English language and literature sricutifleHlIy. 

(ff) to eneoiirage the foundation and cxehnngi* of sebolnrships. 

** In its ftrtt year of life the Inttttnie was a great sueeess, and developed 
beyond all npaotation. The ooumm of lessons were atteided by orer 200 
pupils, and the results were excellent. Four of the students of the toacherH* 
eonne pissed the University ezsminsticni for the diploma of teacher of 
FingUidi In the Italian publio aehobhi with high honours, and the majority 
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ol tbose wlio anirnd flor itif two eou m i dtotand iMr teftmliQii 

of oonttnuhig lor liie nezl round. This oppHn to mon Hum el|My popilt. 

'* Tho iittlilla leetuM iran alio nmaikaUj oMOOMfiil, oipeeiiaiF tin 
ShaJknpoHo ooune. LaefanR on art and litanAun fraqnoit, and the 
Saioida^ Mvaafist in EngUah and Italian wm attended both bj Tloffentbiea 
and the Anf^o-American oolony. ISte Teading-ioom, wbieh fla^fn a ali the 
more imporhuit Butdiah newepapon and reeiewa, wae mueh ffreqnentedt and 
tho library, whioh already po«aeeses eomo l«ffOO eolumea of literatnre and 
hiatoryf waa found moat iia^il \rw numerous pupila and atndenta. Fbrther- 
more, the reriew, publiabed bi-monthly under the title of the Fila 
Rrifanniea,' hae entered on it^ second year of life, and has been recofpiiaed by 
the €»dneated piibHe aa one of the beet Italian perlodioals. In ecmelution, 
the Rritieh Inatitute haa wan the aympathy and aupport of all the moet 
eminent Italians, and has had in ita mom*, many tiell-kimwn seholara end 
pnlitieians of both eountries, and thna greatly aasiated in esiablitiiing thoae 
nemonal friendly relations which are es«ential to a true understanding 
between the tno nations. 

“But there is a danger to^ay lest the Inatitute should be mippreiisrd 
owiikg to a purely bureaiicratir dilRenlty. insomuch as haying been Mtherto 
subaidiaed by the Britieh Ooyemment through the Ministry of Propaganda, 
now that tide IGnisiry no longer etiats, the institiitew dependent upon it 
and fostered through it max be allnned to die. If this should tske place, it 
would constitute a grave political error, qiute apart ftom the most eerious 
loss to oil those Italians who desire to know and to kwe England through her 
language, literatiure and liutorv. For In view of the importance and suooeaa 
of the Institute, ita suppression would seem to the Ttidien public quite 
unjuatiflable, and would inevitahly he attributed to political motives. It 
would be all the Aiore impolitic inasmuch as there has long been at Florence 
a flourishing French Institute, founded by Grenoble University and directed 
by Prof. Ijuchaire, and a German Institute, which although diaeontinned 
during the war, will most certainly be nsopened shortly.'* 

Such ia Prof. Perraudo’s account of the work of the THorence 
Institute. Jjet us hope that the Britiah Government will decide 
to ensure its permanence after imch infinite careful pains have 
been bestowed upon it by the public-spirited scholars and men 
of letters who founded, it to such good purpose ! 

But what of the Institutes of Borne and Naples — the first of 
which was to be rather for political and economic study and the 
second for commercial training? Should they be allowed to 
perish? As for Milan, is it not the intellectual capital of Italy? 
If such institutions were thought necefwary or useful for the 
'preservation of Anglo-Italian friendship during the war, when 
the common enemy laboured at least under some disadvantage in 
his efforts to destroy it, why should they be less desirable in 
“peace,*’ when the enemy works more freely and no less pertina- 
ciously than before? 

In Borne, as in Athens, we have schools for the maintenance 
of relations between scholars of this country and dvilisations which 
existed two thousand years ago. Even in a period when drastic 
retrenchment is necessarily the watdiword of every Ministry, 
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cuidljr it would be well to coneider the gieet profit ihet wonld 
inevitebly eccrae to a polk^ of email thoiigh wiae eapeoditnre <hi 
a adheme for peipetuating each liftog ehiHtiiiela of imderetandiiig 
and friendflliip witit^young and Tigorooe national on whose good- 
will towards us, and on whose appredation of oor prindpleB, the 
peace of Europe at any time may ultimately depend. 

It cannot well be denied that before the war the vague Liberal 
inetmcts of the mass of the people in Turkey, Bulgaria and Greece 
were in qrmpathy with France and England rather than with 
Germany. Tet Turkey and Bulgaria were soon drawn in against 
the Entente, while Greece was far three years kept neutral and 
officially hostile, by cliques of unscrupulous politicians in German 
pay. This surely was only possible because the sources of 
educated feeling had been slowly poisoned by the exaltation of an 
arrogant militanst ideal and the constant advertisement of indus- 
trial efficiency and scientific organisation, which persuaded the 
leaders of opinion, and especially the higher grades of the Armies, 
of the racial superiority and military invincibility of Germany. 
The instinctive opposition to this tendency was uninstructed, 
unorganised and inarticulate, oaKily overridden by those in power 
and crushed by the discipline of War. In those days well-deve- 
loped institutes, with a definite hold on the public ^of Sofia and 
Athens, would have accomplished more for the Entente than 
several gallant armies. 

But perhaps we should not so much aspire to govern opinion, 
as the Germans try to do, as rather to extend our humanistic 
atmoi^here in which the germs of militarism and jealous national- 
ism cannot thrive. This is not to be done by legations and 
consulates, which do not reach sufficiently wide circles; it can 
only be the work of teaching institutes, for founding which, with 
the cordial welcome and concurrence of the local populations, 
we have unique opportunities to-day. 

in 

In order justly to appreciate the importanoe that such an insti- 
tute would have in a city such as Sofia, one must consider for a 
momen'i the cucumstances in which its population lives. Here is 
a town of about a hundred thousand inhabitants, of which the 
cultured class numbers one thousand at most. For eight months 
of the year the city is, from an intellectual point of view, as an 
isfauad surrounded by a sea of desert, practically roadless, inhabited 
only by peasants cultivating their fields. In the summer wdl- 
to4o fan^Uies migrate to the country, to the seaside, the monn- 
teias^ the baths, or to isolated farms. But from October to June 
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vas amb oa nanrai nafRotw nt 

or » feokn^ by ovoaeybody ^wlio ii iv«Mit «ird)C^ 

Bvoryoiie Imows omyoiie; ftihioii is doqsotifii noMly Mog 
willing not to do what everybody is doingB Cllie «ni^ of a 
foreigner is noted in the newspapers ; if he is invited to one homey 
he will be invited to all. 

At lectnres of the **AUtanee FratigaiBe,** in Sofia, one would see 
C'ahinct Ministers, representatives of every Legation, a nnxnher of 
Generals and Staff-Officers, University professors, the chief pio- 
fesbioLal men, all with their wives and daughters. If any of the 
audience do not understand the language of the lecture a member 
of the family will transmit a running abstract in Bulgarian. 
Everyone listens carefulh, absorbiiig every word, being intensely 
earnest about “culture.** Like the nourvaux nrhen of more 
sojihisticated lands, parents who cannot understand are infi- 
nitely proud of the lingui«^tic accomplishments of their children. 
A British Institute would become a fashion in such a town, for 
everyone would consider it necessary to patronise, and thus a 
lecturer would ha\e among hib audience most of the people of 
influence in the place. 

Ill ail this Hofia is surely t}pical of all Balkan capitals, while in 
many of the new countries conditions must be similar. A dis 
tinguished modern liistorian writes to me, '*From what knowledge 
I have ot Serbia, which 1 have vihited both before and during the 
war, 1 am persuaded that influence in the unformed and com- 
paratively primitive countries of the Balkans can be immensely 
determined by means of such institutes, w'hich count for a great 
deal more than people have any idea who iiave not been there. 
Italy is, of courbe, in a very different state of civilisation and 
politics. But in Italy, too, our influence has long been on the 
wane, with deplorable results both to ourselves and to the Italians, 
because we have consistently neglected to take any interest in 
Modern Italy or to present our cultural 'case * from year to year 
to the Italians.’* In Italy, perhaps, less might have been expected 
from our Institutes — and yet liow' much in Florence has already 
been attained 1 

The Institutes should first and foremost teach the English lan- 
guage, in a series of classes more or less adapted to the local condi- 
tions, that is to say, in great commercial centres the teaching 
might be more utilitarian and approaching more nearly the Berlitx 
method, whereas in University or literary centres, snob as 
Florence, a more scientific system would be indicated. A oonsideiv 
able measure of independence should be allowed to local com- 
mittees for adjusting the direction of the schools and oonrses to 
the needs of e^ town. 
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ZiMrtitotiMi ii4|U, 4r7f il«9 m mnkm ^ vid 

N^rivlKoii lor Ba^Ui trutlioro ic4 ynaiiiiiti «xi«k>V« te 
obfealti dtiiirftotB d«oidi4' Bow fita bull <iii< baea mM by 
weItto4o familieii in Oonstaiiii^^ Ekifta or Bolanika bow bast 
to obtain an Engliu tutor <n goTameM for growing boys and 
girls] Surely this is all to our national admitage, for is not 
every ohild in a foreign country who is taught to tspeak and write 
English fluently, a definite gain to our commerce, political 
influence and prestige? 

Secondly, every institute should possess a library of the best 
English literature, history, fiction, biography, sociology and so 
forth. Many a time some educated mother has said to me that 
she desires her children to learn English rather than other lan- 
guages, becaufie she conadors our literature the most wholesome 
for them to read. Yet the sale of English books on tlie Continent 
is only too small, since comparativeh low read English, while all 
read French, and most read German. But then the French and 
German Governments have been at pains to establish institutes of 
the very typo that I am advocating. Would it serve our cause to 
urge its advantages for the British book-trade and for modem 
British authors*' If m a few years English wore spoken in Italy, 
III tlio Near East and in the various new States, bom from the 
ruins from the Auhtrian and Eussian Empires, as commonly as 
French and German are now spoken, there is not a publisher, 
nr iin editor, or an author that would not find the chance of a new 
public. For the libraries and reading-rooms would be supplied 
with a certain number of English newspapers and magazines with 
their reviews of English books, as well as advertisements of Eng- 
lish manufactures. 

Let me quote here from an article Hy Prof. Biagi in the Vita 
Bfiianmca of the British Institute at Florence. In the year 
1913, Prof. Biagi infonns us, the total importation of Englidi 
liooks and newspapers into Italy amounted to less than 70 tons, 
valued at some £14,000; in the same year the importation of 
German books and newspapers was over 360 tons, valued at about 
£70,000 — ^iii weight and in price more than five times as much I 

** And this latter,'* he writes, *' was nut more merohaudlBe to be weighed 
in tons and hundredweighta. It wae rather so much poi^m-gaa, that, little 
hy Uttla, aaturated with Germaniam plaoea where it waa received ae an 
lUiiminant; it intoxieated men'e minda and poiaoned thrir cenaoieDcea. Of all 
importa it waa the moat dangetoua and dekterioua, and we have found evety- 
whm in Italy ita evil effeota. At last, with eyea opened to the orude reality, 
the Oovemmenta and leading olaaaea aee bow for this unwholesome iniporta- 
tiou muat he substituted other merohandise to serve aa an antidote, and 
haw tlie Inih Idasla of English thought with their quiekoiing biestii muat 
oome to sweep awsy the malodorous miaamsa of Gennanisml " 
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inuidfy, ihim •hooU be eowm of leotunee it time Imtitutee 
giyoD by diieeton, teep h e i e at otiwr ofBeielii, eayptonented, we 
Boggeet, by timveUn^ leotum going iEoai oentn to oentae to 
qpei^. On tiie one bind, time leotntee im n e e d ed to etimnleto^ 
uienat in tiw libieriee, to eot ee gnidee, end nitradiice the wiiton* 
to their new public. On the otte hind, ocoieionel leetntee on 
the firitiah Bmpin, ite aociel, eoonemie and politioel pmUema, 
would be most yalnable both for the better underetonding of the 
motivee goyeming Imperial polity and the relating of enemy 
oalnmniea. In thia connection we dioald not orerlook the advan- 
tage which would come to England through what Bngliahmen 
travelling in time oountiiea might learn bom the wide eudea of 
cultured foreigiiera with which they would be in contact. 

I eatimate that the coat of mrintaining a acore w ao of theae 
Inatitutea would probably not mneh exceed aa many tbonaanda 
of pounda annually. The pupila’ feea for the OQuraea of leaaonB or 
leeturea would probably supply a living wage* for lecturera and 
teachers. Private lessons also would materially aaoat than. 
Moreover, it is oertam that in many foreign cities considerable 
financial assistance would be forthcoming from the cultured 
society of the place. But the rent and maintenance of suitable 
buildings for schools, hbraiy and the reaidenoe of the director and 
Ma general secretary, salaries for these two offirials, the furnish- 
ing of the buildings, the bodu and the subscriptions for the news- 
papers and reviews, would constitute items of expenditure for 
which a Government subsidy would be necessary, if the thing 
were done in a fitting way. Yet I do not suggest that a large 
number of such institutes should be established immediately, but 
rather that a certain annual sum should be entrusted to a small 
committee of well-known* English public men, who, after con- 
salting those travellers best acquainted with tiie various countries, 
fahould send emiesariea with letters of introduction to the principai 
peo]^ in placeti where it is proposed to establidi Institutes. 
“Leagues,” such as that I have described in Sofia, might first be 
started, and later on directors, secretaries, teachers and bodrs 
ffiiould be sent out. The Central Committee tiwuld be the 
supreme directing body, the names of its members forming a suffi- 
cient guarantee. 6en«al reports would be published periodically, 
but it were wdl that the dnecton should be as firee as possible 
from the ordinary bureauetatic control. 

Above all, it is most important that the continuance of the 
•Florenoe Institute be at once secured, in order that all the care 
and thonll^t that contributed to create tins most suooea^ modal 
tor future imitatkdi dionid in no wise be lost. ^^Hiere there has 
been such good advance on tiie right road there must surely be 
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no turning biok. Tbe oontinnsnee of the pnoent email official 
Hubeid; will give iw time to nige the larger aoheme, until by 
the wukv apfveciation of ite idiportaDae the mcmentnm of 
opinbn may obtain a public giant. 

Let it not be receiTed as a sufficient answer that it has never 
hitherto been the policy of the Britidi Government to expend 
money upon such institutes as these. For that answer would 
only be tantamount to a declaration that our teeign polii^ is 
not designed to move with the times or to adjust itself to changed 
conditions. For whereas in past centuries it sufficed to ma intain 
good relations with the absolute rulers of distant States, since 
we were not concerned with their subjects, to-day it should be our 
object to make clear the guiding principles of our great Liberal 
Empire to other democratic ^untries witli their free Press, their 
popular sentiment, and their national forces largely composed of 
educated men. Such teaching institutes, embassies from one free 
people to another, are the natural corollary of democratic develop- 
ment throughout • the world. Moreover, it should have been 
J liberal England, rather than Autocratic Germany, which should 
have been the first Great Pow'er to recognise and to make use of 
this new factor m international relations. 

Againht this comparatively migatoiy’ expenditure we have to 
set not only the immense political advantage that it would be to 
this country to have a definite body of educated people in each of 
these capitals rightly informed of the motives and ideals govern- 
ing the ixjlicy of (rreat Britain, and ready to confute the intri^es 
of our euciiiich and the inevitable misunderstandings arising 
batweeii nations owing to an excitable national Press, but also the 
obvious commercial advantage of a growing multitude of English- 
h|N*aking foreigners and of the dibseinination of English new’s- 
pa|)ers and books, and the still more important advantage to our 
national prestige of being more widely knowrn as a literary and 
artistic, as well as a merely industrial and sporting, people. Tlie 
greatest weapon of modem tunes, for politics, w'ar or commerce, 
ih the jxiwer of “the cultural ideal,” the spiritual alliance; ' 
and surely this is not a field in which England with her vast 
humanist literature, her art, science, philosoj>hy and unparalleled 
wealth of political eixample, need shrink fnmi taking up the chal- 
lenge. On the contrary, there are some who w'ould urge the 
scheme precisely from this higher standpoint, as part of the duty 
that rests upon Englishmen of educating the younger nations in 
certain iwinciples which form our heritage from centuries of 
imperial tradition ; that stronger conviciwn of peiwnal integrity 
in the public service, that larger humanity and wiser liberty and 
tolerance which , however often misapplied and misinterpreted and 
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tttdoced, ire, iHiue ib left, tiw oMmtiS 0^^ 
andxule. Itisfor tbeietMoarteidUDgiideiiM 
M»noub4uinded uinoof theae'^foaoger nttions, and atthonn^ wi 
have to oonfeas to freqnent lapbe^ fimn these high ideala in oo: 
own oountiy's adminutration, yet it ie well to reoogmae that othen 
see them still jaredominant. Moreover, we must never foigrttha' 
fur these things our soUhere died. What will it ^t to have woi 
the war if we lose the idianoes of such spiritual leadership as ow 
victory offers us? Is this Peace of Versailles to be a mere InweU 
physical warfare, while each disqipointed nation schemes am 
8e(^ly labours to devise new and more intent engines of destruo 
tKm? Or ate we in this supreme issue to trust solely to a distaui 
moral and material pohoe force, concentred in a abwly^mvini 
League of Kations? For all the while this |wrauiount evil o 
war is rooted in the wills of men, the false ideal, the paltry vanity 
* the narrow prejudice, the perverted outlook. Only by mmal 
sjuntoal and intellectual means can it be radically destroyed. Il 
would be little diort of a world-wide dibsster if out of bhndness 
ignmanoe or preoccupation ol her rulers England today sboulti 
make this Great Befutal and endeavour vainly to retire once mon 
mto a selfish and impossible isolation. 


Harold £. Goad. 
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Two fBOimmM or Domas’ Hum who whu Ccobb or Xih aho 

wHon IAbmoby haohts a Shvbotsbmth Cbhtdbi Cb^xbad. 

Stosbiits at Vteacii fiction know that Aleoundie Dumas todi 
the name of the heto d'Artagnan and those M bis three bocm 
as well ss nuuiy of thev adventates, firom a book 
entitled Lt$ M6m<nret de Montieur d’Artagnan, which leceived 
its final fotm &om the skilled literary hand of Courtils de Sandras. 
It was first published m Hdland It would, mdeed, have been 
dangerous in France in the eighteenth centuiy to haite issued a 
work containing so many piquant levelafions of the foUies, 
mtngues, even the cmnes, d Kings, nobles, and Ministers of 
State 

The good faith of C'ourtilb de Sandias is not always to be 
tiustcd Ijike the elder Dumas, he bad a consunung k»e of the 
dranialic and the unsatioual The facts of an historical character 
wliicli lie lecounts, however, aie tot the most part true The 
d’Artagnan whom he celdirates was a Gaseon, from a part of the 
ancient doniaiiib of the Kmg-* of Navarre which is not greatly fre- 
quented by travellers. He ran a course of extremely remarkable 
adventuies , was in a ewtam degree the confidant of Louis XIV. 
and Ma/aiin; nianied a widow, the Batonne de Sainte-Cnaz: 
was made a Count m 1670 , and (when the unfortunate Dnki of 
Monmouth chanced to be “Lieutenant-General d tin day”) was 
killed at the siege of Maestncht m 1678, leaving two acknow- 
ledged sons. Of him Saint-Simon, the great memomst of that 
age, wrote . 

“He »0D es t eem m war and at -Oourt, abaro be edvaaecd so far in the 
good giaeee rt the Xmg that them was every probebihty that he would have 
attained to a ooneiderahlo fortune, had he not bean killed befoie llnestndit." 

Such was one notable d'Artagnan His personality and 
episodical career are mirrored with more or leas exaggeration— less 
as to qpirtt than as to fact— in Let Trou Moatqnrtaine. 

But there ww another d’Artagnan, km of the fanner, who 
arrived at greater distufstum and mmdi h4dx»^ honours and rank. 
Ckimpaiatively litUe has been publish about Koire de 
Montesquiou d’Artagnan, although he was renowned in-war and 
woo biffiiant victories both for Louis XIV. and for Louis XV., 
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The nattd name of the d’Artagnan whose memoirs wete 
“edited” by GonrtQs de* Sandras was Charles de Batz or Baatz. 
He was one of the e%ht children of Bertrand de Batz, lord of 
Castlemore, in Bdam. He took the name d'Artagnan from an 
estate belonging to his mother, Fran^oise de Montesquieu, bom 
in 1623 at Luplac, county of Fezansac (now in the department 
of Qers, and once comprised in the ancient territory of Anuagnac). 
This estate, near Vioen-Bigorre, lo the north of Tarbes, is still 
in the Montesquioo family. The ancestral village which bears 
their name is a few miles further to the nmth and east. 

Dumas, in writing his romance, mingled the traits of these 
valiant wielders of the sword. From Charles de Batz d'Artag- 
nan he borrowed the amorous exploits (]>arlly invented 
|wobably by Courtils de Sandras) wherewitl^ the nieiuoirs are 
freely embellished ; from Pierre de Montesquioii d'Artagnan 
tliose nobler qualities tliat rendered possible his remarkable career, 
in the course of which he became a Chevalier of the Boyal Order, 
Governor of the city of Arras, I^ieutenant -General of the province 
of Artois, and finally a Marshal of France. He died oii August 
12th, 1726, at Le Plessis-Piquet, near Paris. 

Charles de Batz d’Artagnan had an elder brother, also Charles, 
who, with yet another brother named Paul, served in the King’s 
mowjuetaires long before Dumas' hero had left Castlomore for 
Paris. The fact of the two brothers bearing the same baptismal 
name is unexplained. It is probable that the elder uas distm- 
^ished by a second name which has not come doum to us. It 
is worth noting that it was a well-established cu^toln of tlmt time 
£op several sons of a noble family to serve simultaneousl}' in tlie 
King’s guards or mousquetaires. Thus Porthos, Athos, and 
Aramis, who actually made use of those* names, whether they 
were real or assumed, were brothers, as is sliown in the d’Artagnan 
memoirs. The elder Charles dc Batz became a niousquetaire in 
1^. He died six years later. It was in 1640 that the 
d'Artagnan of Dumas left the paternal home to try his fortune 
in the world at large. Dumas, for the purpose of his romance, 
advanced this departure by fifteen years. 

The antecedents of the de Batz family in the commune of 
liUpiac were chiefly commercial. It had acquired the noble 
estate of Castelmore only towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, and the manor of La Plagne a few decades later. 
Bertrand Batz, who was not of noble birth, married, in 1674, 
Anne de Massencome, sister of the lord of Lavie. The second 
Bertrand, as lord of Castolmoro, adopted the aristocratic particle 
“de ” before the family name, and married Franqoise de 
Montesquieu, daughter of “noble Jean de Montesquioo,” as the 
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old parohmeotB haTe it/lord of ArtagDan, of Barbachin, etc. 
Fran^oise had geveral bidthers. On^ of them, Henri de 
Mbntesquioa, lord of Artagaan, •Goven^pr of Montaner, and 
Lieutenant cd the King in the government of Bayonne, macried 
Jeanne de Gasaioin, sister of the Mardchal de Gaaaion, who was 
killed before Lens, near Arras, in 1647. 

Henri de Montesquiou d'Artagnan was the father of Pierre de 
Montesquiou, who by marriage acquired the domain and ehftteau 
of Le Bobillard, in Normandy, around which should centre the 
chief interest of this article. 

Thus the two d’Artagnans whom Dumas moulded into a single 
figure of romance were cousins-german. * 

There is in the memoirs of Charles de Batz d’Artagnan a 
singular passage wherein he speaks in a most indifferent, if not 
disdainful, manner of his marriage with the Baronne de Sainte- 
Croix, and then recounts his separation from her because of her 
annoying jealousy, which impelled her, on espionage bent, to 
pursue him indefatigably in all his goings and comings in the city 
of Paris ! For one intent on making a close comparison of the 
d’Artagnan of Let TroU MousquetaireM and his two real proto- 
types, the poverty of detail in this relation is exasperating. 
D’Artagnan the persecuted husband I What an opportonity for 
more intimate knowledge is here denied ns! All that we 
further know is that Madame de Bainte-Croix de Batz d’Artagnan, 
in a fit of spite, withdrew into a nunnery, and that her husband 
sought in vain to induce her to leave it, because of the scandal 
(perhaps alsf> of the ridicule) which the fact brought n|X)n him, 
Bhe obstinately refused. 

The other real d’Artagnan, who received the name through the 
direct male line, had a hapiner and mure dignified marital experi- 
ence. His first wife was Jeanne de Peandelonp, n widow. Bhe 
died in 1699. His second W’as Filizabeth L’Hermite, daughter of 
Philippe L’Hermite and of his consort Catherine d’Angennes, 
whose manor, called HiAville, is near Baint-Pienre-snr-Dives. in 
Normandy. 

The home of Pierre de Montesqniou d'Artagnan after his 
marriage was the domain and chitean of Le Bobillard. in the 
same district. This estate belongs to-day to the wealthy 
American, Mr. Frank Jay Gould. 

Tn the older part of the chftteau the favourite room of the 
Marshal d’Artagnan, two hundred and fifty years after its con- 
struction and af^ many long years of neglect, is still in a good 
atate of preservation and is well worthy of antiquarian stn^. 

There ia a tradition that the elder d’Artagnan, he whose male 
line was of the Batses, once visited the chfiteau on his way to 
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> the wm in flie turn Coontriee, when Finn de Hontaiqikm 
a*Artagiiui WM ftffl e and latter’s faiure Bliia* 
beih Ij'Harmite. was ygt unborn. This does not seem imprabible 
in view of the dose kindup of Charles de Bats d'Artagnan ^d 
the Marquis de Monteaquion, father of Pierre, whoee prineijpal 
dom ain wae also in that region, not very distant from that of the 
ftther of Elisabeth L'Hermite and from Le Rohillard itself. At 
the present day the common people of Saint-PienMur-Dives and 
themsbouts, the most'of whom have hoard of the Dumas romances 
and even have read Lee Trots MousquehnVrs, habitually identify 
the hero of flotion as the d*Artagnan of Tje ‘Rohillard. 

Ijh us look a little into the history of this ch&teau. It has a 
close connection with that of most of the gentry who flourished 
in the seventeenth century in Lower Normandy, for the dder wing 
was origmally a hunting-lodge, and then and later was the scene 
of many a gay and boisterous reunion characteristic of the period. 

This earUer part of the chftieau was erected in 1654, and it 
bears this date deeply engraven on one of its facades. It was 
built by a member of the L'Hermite family, one of the oldest in 
Normandy. The l^'Hermites were lords of Hieville, Raint-Barbe- 
en-Aiige, Mesnil-Lieury, Montebamps, Boisneuf, Houlme, Perte- 
ville, and Ciourcelles, and barons of S4resnf*, Villy, and Vesqiie- 
ville. All of these names become quickly familiar to one who 
journeys mudT in that region by automobile. Tiittle Elisabeth 
L’Hermite was three years old on Assumption Day, August, 16R1 , 
when three |^t bells, newly recast, were baptised at the basilica 
(still existent) of the Benedidine Abbey of Baipt-Pierre-sur-Dives, 
nearly all the rest of whidi, however, has long since been 
demolished. Nineteen years later she was united in marriage 
to Pierre de Mimtesquion d’Artagnan, who was about thirty- 
eight years her senior. Such marriages were rather frequent in 
that day. Pierre d’Artagnan ranked already as one of the most 
remarkable soldiers of France. Though past middle life, he was 
still young and ambitions enough to have many glorious exploits 
before him. As a battle-leader be was aeooflnted irresistible. His 
flgroe ardour dnd splendid bravery were proveibial. Rnch were 
bis firmness and his heroic tenacity that it was said of him, by* 
critics of the time, that even when forced to retreat, while 
in supreme oommand in Flanders, the movement was executed 
in siudi perfect order and in so enterprising a manner that 
defeat itarif seemed almost a victory. It was at the bsttia 
of Malplaquet in 1709 that he gained the baton of mandial. 
Marlborongfa and Prince Eugene of Savoy-Carignan directed the 
allied annies of tiie Britiah, Gemm, apd Austrians. Vfllars, 
the French oommander-in-ebtef, was severriy wounded, and 
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Piem d’Artagmui vdknfil Um of tiia oommaaid. Bo wdl did he 
acquit himadf of it that Vilhn ooald ot him aocm a f t e rw ar d 
to Lonia XIV. : **Tf God he but hind enqpgb to erase us to lose 
one other such battle, your Majesty may well reckon that it is 
his enemies who are the losers.** At Malplaquet Montesqnioa 
d*Artagiian charged many times, and had three horses killed 
under him. 

At the battle of Denain, in 1712, the audacity of this d'Artagnan 
was such, and his influence in determining the Vrendi plan 
so great, that Saint-Simon ascribed to him the whole merit of 
its successful issue. T have just come upon a rare oratem- 
poraneous poem, celebrating the relief of Hennes, a consequence 
of the repulse of the allies in the north. It lauda the prowess 
of Pierre de Montesqnfam d*ArtBgnan in the following terms ; 

c*c>et tni, d'Artaipian, o*<ett ioi d<mt la vaillanea 
A rtmenS la paix dann le a^ln de la Fraaee. 

T/i pi!^ dr Denain, digne exploit de ion brae, 

A chaitod de noe mum le ddmon dee combaia . 

(“Yee, thou, d'Artagnan, thou it is that brought 
Foaec to the hreeat ot France; Denain made oure, 

A splendid deed, worthy thy xaliant arm, 

Our Welle delixmd from the curse of war 

At the death of the Marshal de Montesquieu d'Artagnan his 
widow was forty-five years of age and childless, her son Lioois, 
bom in 1701, having died of smallpox, and her daughter Charlotte 
liavmg lived but two years. 

The widowhood of Madame d*Artagnan was reserved and 
dignified, yet not morose. Although she never remarried, she 
dispensed a gonezoua hospitality at lie Robillard, which was part 
of her dower and had now become permanent home. What 
is known aa the **d*Artagnan mom** in the aeventeenth-oentury 
section of the oh&toau had been taken poasesaiem of by the future 
Manhal immediatriy upon hia marriage, and during his con- 
tiftnal abaencea at war, as after bis death, it was almost always 
occupied by his wife or widow. So great were the King's demands 
upon the Maiahara services that he and the Marquise in the first 
twelve years of their marriage firere but little together. It was 
not until the victory at Den^ had nahered in a comparatively 
long interval of peace that the alert soldier, idle for the lack of 
campaigns, could abide a while at home and build a obkteau for 
himaelf to his liUng. Tha main Mqade of Le Bobfllard is of this 
epoch. The diitera aa then pc^eeted pramiaed to be most 
imposing. The design was a yerj good exemp^cation cf the 
bsst mraecial siiehttmtore of the time, simple, massive, repos^ 
ful. nsdy chiselled stone from qnnries near at hand (as is 
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piOTed hj buried hugmeate nnoe found in ihe perk) were nol 
ladring for ihe walls, n^r were statues and Tsses by artists well 
in view for the parterre and lawns. But the master of Lie Bebil- 
lard was again oalled to action before it could all be completed, 
and death intervened. 

Madame 'de Montesquiou d’Artagnan did not continue the 
noble undertaking. She allowed the chftteau to remain nearly as 
it was, and since then its general state has clianged hardly at all. 
Towaids the end of the year 1740 the chateau swwmed with her 
friends. In a long list of guests on one occasion were many 
important titles; for example, the Due and Duehesse d'Har- 
oourt, six marquises, a dozen counts, five barons, a score of 
chevaliers, two bishops, three abbots, and two abbesses. It was 
in the autumn that Le Bobillard was most beautiful and most 
visited. The mixed amusements — ^philosophical, romantic, naive, 
or pedantic — which vere in vogue at the Boyal Court were 
zealously copied there. This fact was celebrated in a doggerel 
poem by the Chevalier de Grien de Baint-Anbin, one of Madame 
de Montesquiou d’Artagnan 's habitual guests, thereof I have 
made an almost literal version : 

**At Bobillaid sre laui^tcr, ehst md flong; 

Poenm are writ and arguments full long; 

We ride, we walk, we mw, we plant, we prime; 

Better to paea the time, we bketeh, we read, 

E'en further go, as you may guem, indeed! 

Why should one leare a aojoum all eo fair? 

Erer it seems the psrting is too soon! 

Why may we not ^ae joys for ever share 
At Bobillard? 

At Saint-Aulnn I sCrely suffer. There 

Fell rheumatism dolorously reigns; 

The mind is dulled, lamenting endless psins. 

To fillip it one knows not what to dare. 

What remsdy? Retum^iust tbia remains— 

To RoUUardI *' 

The chftteau of Le Bobillard forms two sides and the half of 
another side of a large square, which, if completed, would have 
enclosed the grand court of honour. This is not the only structure 
of the kind which the religious and political wars or other dire 
visitations of the time prevented the owners from finishing. Its 
beauty, however, has so ripened with age that the absence of 
some of the projected parte is now scarcely remarked except by 
practised an^uarians. In the seventeenth century the ground 
plan had the form of two capital letters “L,” joined together 
lengthwise, top to top. The great vestibule opens by means of a 
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kxfty arch upon a atatalf atairwayt the baluatrade of whidi» of 
lovely deeign, is hand-wrought in iron. ^Above are a gallery and 
two long oomdora, leading to the»many J^chambertf' and other 
dependent rooms used by the hunting lords and iheir retinues. 
The cniginal dining-hall on the first floor, occujiying the whole 
breadth of that section of the ch&teau, is now a billiard-room. 
On the ojqmte side of the vestibnle the ancient kitchen, equally 
large, is the present dining-hall. The chimney is monumental. 

I had the pleasure of breakfasting in this room on an ideal 
August day. The noonday light, falling broadly thtough the 
lofty windows on both the north and the south side, and reflected 
from the multi-coloured eighteenth-century decorations of the 
cliimney-front, the ceiling-beams, and the walls, was most jpyous 
and refreshing. 

The noble family of the Infravilles inherited lie Tlobillard from 
the Mantesquious. It was the Infravilles who made the chief 
transformations in this characteristic Norman room On the 
front of the chimney, garlands of fruit are entwined with knotted 
ribbons ; and on a gamet-hued backgiound, sprinkled with golden 
leopards, the ooat-of-arms is set naively forth in a large cartouch, 
surmounted by the coronet of a count. Tlie iron hearth-back, 
like all others in the ch&tcau, bears the arms of both the Montes- 
qiiious and the r^Heriiiiteh. There are two oval escutcheons, 
leaning the one against the other, with chimeras su|iporting them 
on either side. Behind these are two crossed batons, the insignia 
of a Marhlial of France, the whole being (opfied hy a marquis's 
diadem. 

The south windows of the "d'Artagnan room" may be seen 
from the dining-hall acioss the green court. It is in a square, 
squat tower, forming the east end of the north wing of the 
original structure. The outer walls are largely covered ivitb 
luxuriant ivy and woodbine. The northern windowB overlook 
the broadest iwrt of the principal moat, much of which, to the 
north and east. has. however, been filled up. This end of the 
chAteau is extremely picturesque, and is nmiily suggestive of 
romance. 

To reach the "d’Artagnan room" one must mount directly 
from the court by a spiral stairway which is an integral part 
of the enormouBly thick wall, solid and massive as any that I 
have seen even in andent church tower or medioBval donjon. 
The room, which is one storey above the ground, is very large, 
and, with the adjoining dressing-room, is lighted by five tall and 
broad windows. Thisis truly the chamber of the lord of the castle, 
whence he could virtually oversee everything of moment that went 
on within its outer bounds. The decorations of the interior have 

▼on. cm. N.B. o cf* 
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effects of the light sra^slmostJdentioslf except for the funatioiis 
due to difference of height. If d'Artagnsn the Oesoon ever dept 
in this room (ae a guest of honour probsbly* on the occasion of 
a great autunmd hunt^ in the time of the L’Hennites, when the 
parents of Elisabeth, the future wife of his noble cousin, were 
newly wed), he must have found it veiy greatly in accord with 
his own hariy and sanguine temperament. Yet the woodwork 
is carved with fluent suavity of line. In the panels are cheerful 
paintings, now partly effaced, representing charming nooks in 
the pari^. The red frieze, which is bettor preserved, bears 
delicate white designs wherein dimpled Cujads are upholding a 
medallion, to which odd-looking birds with fantastic wings are 
harnessed by means of aiabesqaes and foliated scrolls. There 
are quaint yellow figuros in the red-tiled pavement. The 
quartered blazon on the chimney is of the L'Hermites. 

Under the longest section of the original chftteau, that on the 
west side of the great court, is a Bomanesque arcade. Over this 
were some of the pleasanter lodgings of the minor guests, long 
since converted into granaries. One thing that is not changed 
is the ^den glory of the sunsets which on certain evenings falls 
in pellucid splendour through the small, cobwebbed window- 
panes. Another is the lovely view, stretching far to the west- 
ward, over the wide expanse of jnairie, dotted with superb trees 
and traversed in indolent course by the wmding Grande. 

In the north-western angle of the chftteau is a small chapel, 
once illumined with pictured glass, whereof, however, nothing 
remains. 

The eighteenth-century structure is simply a prolongation of 
the original southern arm of the great doable ^*L.” The archi- 
tecture is a trifle lighter in detail than the rest, to which in 
general design, however, especially in the southern faqade, it 
closely conforms. 

of this noble dwelling the landscape setting is ideal. Saint- 
Piarre-sur-Dives is itself one of the most curious and interesting 
towns of Nonnandy, though intimately known to but very few 
tourists. The district is one oi the most productive in France. 
Its i^les and wheat are renovmed. It is the soniee par eowef- 
lenee of the incomparable Norman dder. The rustic architec- 
ture is nearly all of the “half-timbered” tjjfpe, seen also in the 
quamter parts of England, and there is hsrdly a roof that is not 
thatched. Picturesqueness without end is found in iughways and 
byways and in the broad undulations of the bosky and beflcwered 
oountryside. Surrounding the chftteau of «Ije Bobillaid sre 
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a beaatifiil park and a Vianor tarn at aeretal hmiidzed aocea. 
Ihreaa aie to ba aaen that oertamly kave paaaed thair third 
oantory, and aome evan thair itourth an& fifth. Oiga&tic oaks, 
alma, and ayoamoraa are on erary hand* and in tha park itaelf 
are hnndreda of noble pinea and firs. Standing in a gionp, 
aomewhat apart^ three of theaa and a ajdandid oak of the non- 
dociduona specwB have been aavarally christened after Dumas* 
impoauble tampions* Porthos* Athoa* Aramia, and d*Artagnan. 

It ia not very hard to reconatitnte in one's imagination the 
merry and animated acenea that took place at Le Bobitlard 
two hundred jrears ago if one but lingers a while about the hoary 
chftteau and wanders leisurely through the old-faabioned^gardens* 
the groves* the fields* the fiowery i^adea of the park. (&e may 
implicitly believe or not* as he choosea, that here Charles dc 
Batt d'Artagnan, the Gascon, once celebrated the victories oi 
the hunt, and perhaps as well certain more facile victories of the 
boudoir. The other d'Artagnan, Marquis de Monteaqiiiou and 
Marshal of France* joint prototype of the most wondrous of all 
mousquetaires* left behind him mdubitablo traces of his presence. 

Bniggs Davjsnfobt. 



FIONA MACLEO]>-TH£ WOMAN. 


Thb oTershadowisg of William Sharp by the geniuB of Fiona 
Macleod ie one of thoee mysteriea of psychology and of literature 
that will never be solved. 

During the lifetime of William 8har|) the writings of Fiona 
Madeod were accepted by the world in general as the work of 
a living woman writer. She was supposed to be a cousin of Mrs. 
William Sharp’s, William Sharp being her adviser and ** right 
hand ’* in the matter of publishing. Rumour had it that she was 
the wife of a Highland Chieftain. Some even claimed to have 
seen her at her publisher’s office. 

Her correspondence in her own name with (leorge Mereditii, 
W. B. Yeats, A. E., and other eminent men of the day pn>veH 
that she was accepted by them as an actual woman. Neverthe- 
less, great curiosity and some doubt existed about her |)ersonality. 
Interviewers called at her residence* at Edinburgh, hut “Miss 
Macleod was out.” No one in Iona remembered her visiting the 
island. The Fiona Macleod writings were attributed variously 
to Mrs. William 8har|), to William Sharj), and to husband and 
wife in collaboration. There was so much interest in the con- 
troversy that William Sharji actually disclaimed his authorsliip 
in the Literary World and elsewhere. He regarded the keeiung 
of his secret as a sacred trust — Should the secret be found out 
— Fiona dies,” he said. At hib last interview* with George Mere- 
dith at Boxhill in 1908 Shjirp could hardly resist the temptation 
of an avowal. ”She is a woman of genius,” said Meredith to 
Sharp, “this is rare ... mi rare anywhere, any timp, in women 
or in men. Some few women ' have genius,’ but she is more 
than that. Tell her I think of her often, and of tlie deep thought 
in all she has written of lute. Tell her T hope great things of 
her yet.” 

At Sharp’s death (four years before Meredith’s death) ft 
became known that there was no living woman personality called 
Fiona Macleod, and that Sharp himself was the author of the 
Fiona Madeod writings. 

And this would seem to be the end of the mystery ; but it is 
only the beginning. Some indeed of those who knew William 
Sharp during his lifetime still maintain that Fiona Macleod was 
a mere pseudonym, and her investment with personality a piece 
of legitimate literary trickery. Mr. Ernest Bliys, who was an 
intimate friend of the Sharps, thinks it only natural that William 
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Bharp was able, **on oocasion, thanka to an extreme oomsem 
with women's ineidtable bntdens and sefferinga, to trandate, as 
men are very rarely able to do,*their intimate diideet.** But 
that Fiona Macleod is no more than a pen-name is not, in onr 
opinion, borne out either by external or internal evidencp. 

Let us very briefly examine the statements of William Sharp 
himself concerning the problem. Unless we are prepared to 
question his veracity on matters of -supreme importance, his can 
be the only authentic testimony. Next in value comes the testi- 
mony of his wife, with whom he was in devoted fqrmpathy. 
After toucliing upon these sources of evidence we shall venture 
to offer some very curious speciilationB on the Fiona Macleod 
{Mrsonality, derived from a study of the writings themselves. 

Who, then — or what — ^was Ficma Macleod? We are con- 
fronted with three theories, all taking us into obscure psychic 
regions. These theories are : ( 1 ) That Fiona Macleod and 
William Sharp were dual personalities; ( 2 ) that Fiona Macleod 
was a past woman-self reincarnating in William Sharp ; ( 8 ) that 
William Hbaq) was at times overshadowed or possessed by some 
woman-influence lielonging to a plane other than human. 

It is perplexing to find that all these three theories are accepted 
by William Sharp himself, in the most evidential statement he 
made*, to be found in a letter addressed to the Hon. Alexander 
Nelson Hood, one of the chief movers in a scheme for obtaining * 
for William Bhaiq) a Civil List Pension. “Rightly or wrongly, 

T am conscious of something to be done — to be done by one side 
of me, by one half of me, by the true inw'srd self, as ] believe — 
[a])art from the over^vllelnullgly felt mystery of a dual self, and 
n reminiscent life, and a woman's yfe and nature within, cmi- 
ciirring with and oftenest dominating the other] — and, rightly 
or wrongly, 1 believe that this, and the style so strangely bom 
of this inward life, depend uixin my aloofness and spiritual isola- 
tion as Fiona Macleod. ... T am glad and content to be a 
' messenger,' an interpreter, it may be. ... In a word, and 
quite simply, 1 believe that a spirit has breathed in me, or 
entered me, or that my soul reniemliers or has awaked (the 
phraseology matters little), and, that being so, that my oonoem 
is not fo think of myself or iny 'name ' or ‘ reward,’ but to do 
(with wliat remuneration, financial and other, may be necessary) 
my truest and best.** 

A study of Mrs. William Sharp’s Biography does not throw 
much farther light u|x)n the m3r8tery. She offers, it ia tme, a 
tew tentative explanations of WiUiam Sharp’s pieoccnpation 
with the woman-side of creation. Slie.writes of the inflnenoe of 
his Highland nurse, Barbara, upon his mind; die lelatea how 
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William 8haq> toU bar rar^ a day paaaed in whioh be 
did nol try to imagine Inmaelf living the life of a woman ; abe 
makea aUnakm to a fiiend in Borne to whom William Sbatjx 
largely attributed bis development aa Fiona Madeod. But evi- 
dently abe heraelf believed (as Mr. W. B. Yeata believed) that 
Fiona Macleod was a secondary personality. This aeema aoffl- 
eiently indicated in the following passage : . there was a 

continual play of the two forces m him ... of the intellectually 
observant, reasoning mind-— the actor (that is, William Khari>), 
and of the intuitivdy observant, spiritual mind— the dreamer 
(that is, Fiona Macleod), which differentiated more and more one 
from ibe other, and required different conditionB, different en- 
vironment, different stimuli, until he seemed to be two personali- 
ties in one. It was a development wliich, as it proceeded, 
produced a tremendous strain on his physical and mental 
resouroes; and at one time, between 1807-8, threatened him with 
a oomplete nervous collapse. And there was for a time distinct 
opposition between these two natures w'hich made it extremely 
difficult for him to adjust his life, for the tiro conditions which 
were equally imperative in their demands upim him.” 

In the “CoDcluaion” to her Biography Mrs. William Sharp 
writes : ”In trying to suggest an answer (to the problem) 1 
would say, with Fiona Macleod, * I wTite, not becaube 1 know a 
mystery and w’ould reveal it, but becaiibe J ha^e known a mystery, 
and am to-day as a child before it. and can neither reveal nor 
interpret it.’ ” 

We now come to the third theory— that of an overshadowing 
personality other than human. This is^the most interesting 
theory and the one most difficult to explain. For while the 
ductnne of Beincamation can claim to he the faith of a large 
liurtion of the human race, and dual |)ersoiiahty is an accepted 
scientific fact, an Inspiration that has Personality belongs to that 
remote and unexplored region w'bere hover the Diemon of 
Socrates and the Muses of the Poetb ; or perlia|w rather to those 
more aoceMsible domains of mysticism where vituon convinces and 
experience is {noof. 

William Sharp had vision as well as experience of the woman 
inspifEtion to whom be has given the name of Fiona Macleod. 
**For I, too, have my dreams, my memory of one whom as a 
child I called Star-Eyes, and whom later T Hlled Baumorair-na- 
mara, the Lady of the Sea, and whom at least (?Ia8t) I knew 
to be no other tlian the woman that is in the heart of women.** 
When he was a child of seven he saw a tall woman in white 
“with hair all shiny-gold jike buttercups” standing in a mist of 
wild hyacinths near a sea loch in Argyll. “She ^ not qpeak, 
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but she smiled, end beoeuse of the love end beeu^r ui her ejes, 
1 nn to her. She stcx^ end lifted bfaieness ont of the iloweri, 
as one mic^t lift foam out of a pool, andLI thought she threw 
it over me.*' This was his baptism into the world of thf mystery 
of Nature, the drrt coming of the Woman-XnspiiatiQn into his 
life. Though Mrs.* William Sharp often heard him speak of the 
White Lady of the Woods, he does not record in his ovm person 
any further visions of this taU woman, but simidy tdUs ns that 
“the nominal beginning was no literary adventure, but a deep 
spiritual impulse and compelling drcumstances of a nature upon 
which I must be silent.'* 

William Sharp's experience of Fiona Madeod’s method of 
inspiration is described in the following passage, taken fitom a 
letter written to his wife. He is speaking of The Rune of the 
Sorrow of Woman. “Tt was as though in some subtle way the 
soul of Woman breathed into my brain— and I feel vaguely as 
if I had given partial expression at least to the inarticulate vdoe 
of a myriad women who suffer in one or other of the triple ways 
of sorrow.'* “Sometimes I am tempted to believe I am half a 
woman," he writes in another context, “and so far saved as I 
am from the haxard of chance from what a woman can be made 
to suffer if one let the light of the common day illuminate the 
avenues and vistas of her heart." 

We have next to ask : Can it be asserted that any special 
revelation of womanhood is to be found in the Fiona Macleod 
works? 

Though in literature there is neither male nor female, and 
Art rises above sex, though great men can write greatly of 
women, and great women greatly of men, yet there are sufferings 
and sorrows peculiar to women which* only a woman perhaps can 
fully understand.' Of these literature offers few more poignant 
poriarayals than are to be found in the terrible Lyric Bunes. 

The Runes have not all been directly inquired ; the Prayer of 
Women is an adaption of an ancient Celtic Rune. This prayer 
is the fiercest arraignment of man that we can recall. “Save ns 
from the desires of men's eyes. And the cruel lust of them. 
Save us firom the springing of the cruel seed In that narrow 
house which is as the grave For darkness and loneliness." The 
poem closes with a cry of anguish 

*' Itb, hour of'fiieliooM, 

Whra he looki at our hair and wei it is 
And at our afos and aaaa 4liey are dim; 

And at our Bpa atraisbtni^ out uith long pain; 

And at our bivaKto, Mon and aaarfd as a wren bill: 

And at our hsnda, warn wMh toil! 

Ah, hour ol tho houiu. 
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Wlm, Meing, be Meeth ell the bitter rain aaod wteck of nt— 

AU eeTe the Tiubted womb tbei curses him— 

Ail sswe the bent that ^oibeKretb--lor pity— 
lAN aewe the Nliiig brMa that eondemuM him— 

All save the spirit that shall not mate with him — 

All sawB the soul he shall never see 
TUI he be one with it, and equal; * 

He who hath the bridle, but guld^ not; 

He who hath the whip, yet is driuen . , . 

O Spirit, and the Nine Angels who wateh us, 

And Thy Son, and Mary TIrgin, 

Heal us ol the wrong i/t man. . . 

The Himr of thi Sorrow of Women is the Bune of thoae womeb 
who, having angiiiah, die in the pangs of child-birth : the writer 
K^es in a dream ^fary the Mother, and hears the Bnne that is 
in her heart; it is a Bune of bitter irony, attributing to man 
thofli* IMiiiiH and Horrovvs that are the lot of women alone. 

" And high in His Heaven God the All-Seeing troubled.*' 

Tlie Bune of the Pasiion of tells of the heartbreak come 

of longing love, and the heartbreak come of love deferred, and the 
heartbreak come of love grown listless. 

We would submit that these Biines afford the most striking 
internal evidence of a dominating Woman Personality in William 
Sharp's work. They seem to he written out of experience from 
which man is excluded ; they arc primitive, outspoken ; they have 
the naked purity of that w'hich is bom close to Mother Earth. 
They are in a sense almost cosmic, since they reveal how half 
creation travaileth and groaneth; and this universality redeems 
them from any suspicion of individual bitterness. They express 
a great tnith, though not perhaps the whole truth. 

Can anything l>p ieame^ of this dominating Woman Per- 
sonality? Is it possible to obtain from the Fiona Madeod 
writings any characteristics of Fiona Madeod, supposing her to 
be an entity? Are any hints to In? found on which to build a 
hypothesis as to who she is*^ Now there ore two divergent forms 
of Fiona Madeod’s manifestation in the wTitings which afford 
a cine to her individuality, and after touching lightly upon these 
two aspects, we shall venture with much diffidence to suggest 
the identity of Fiona Madeod with an actual historical jiersonage 

William Rharp has himself divided certain of the Fiona 
Madeod tales under Ihe headings ; Barbaric and Spiritual. The 
Rarharic Tales are fierce and ruthless : they have the hard bitter- 
ness and cruelty of an age when gentleness was cowardice. 
Through the Spiritual Tales there shines a light as soft and aa 
still as the light of the candles borne in a gale by Holy Bt. Bride. 

In order to illustrate these two aharply contrasting mdes of 
Fiona Macleod's genius let ns give two illustrations: one, a 
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vifiioii into the world of Pegan ideal ; one, a vinon into the world 
of Christian ideal. • 

The Pagan vision has terix»'*in it, «nd splendour. Fiona 
Macleod relates how she landed on one of the remotest idands 
of the Hebrides on a late afternoon in October. The old diepherd, 
Murdo Maclan, the only man there, tells of the strange experi* 
ences ho has — of the music he would rather not be hearing, of 
the hundred feet running through the wet grass. A storm comes 
on, and Fiona goes into Maclan's cabin and sits by the dbm- 
fortable glow of the peats, while the old man, happy in that 
doing, she relates, **]nade tea for me.” 

" Be wu imilizkg aad huay when 1 law hii fSea ^ud. ' Will you be 
hearing that? ' he said, Inoking round. * What was if? ' I anawered, for 1 
thought 1 had heard the lung fioream oi the gannet against the waves of the 
A\ind high abofa ua. 

“ Having no answer 1 asked Munlo if it was the bird he meant. ' Ay, it 
might be n bird. Sometimes it's a bird, sometimes it’s a seal, sometimee 
jt*8 a ereatiire of the sea pulling ititelt up the shore an* maldn' a hoarse, , 
raiigblin noise, like a boat being dragged over pebbles. But when it comes 
ill at the door then it*s always the same, a tall man vith the great beauty 
(qi him, hih hands hidden under the white cloak ho wears, a bright, cold 
eiirling flame under the soles of his feet, and a crest like a hird'a on his 
head.* 

”Who can doubt,” Fiona Macleod comments, **that it was 
Manan, in the body or vision, tbe son of the most ancient God, 
who, crested with sn^wv-whitc catina with a blueness in it, and 
fooU'irct with cold curling flame — the^iplifted wave and the 
wandering sea-fire- -appeared to the old islander?” 

The 6]>nit ot the (liristiuii ideal is embodied in the vision seen 
uf Sheen in the Glen of Strath-nuir. This vision has human 
tendoriiesh in it, and divine pit\. T)kl Sheen comch hack from 
the hum to the cnitt and sits down before the {leats. FiVery day 
she gets tired and more tired, and she begins to hear bells fill 
the air, though no kirk liellh ever rang in Strath-nair. She tells 
her son Alasdair bow slie found a man by the stream side. He 
was tail and h|mrc and wenr\, and the clothes ujKin him poor 
and worn. She H}K*aks to him a few words, bidding him to her 
croft, and he answers her in Gaelic. And sorrow for^this poor 
homeless man is in her thought, while her son watches her, 
knowing that the time for their }Mrting is nigh. Sheen dies, and 
on the day of her earthing, Alasdair sees -the Fisher dose by. 

*' Night and day, Alasdair MacAlamlair,” the Fislier says, “Night 
and day T fish in the waters of the world. And those waters are 
the waters of grief and the wasters of sorrow and the waters of 
despair. And it is the souls of the living I fidi for. And lo, 1 
say this thing unto you, for you shall not see me again : Go in 
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peace, go in peaca. good aoni of a poor man, for dioo baat aMUi 
the Fiaher of Men.*^ « 

Theae two figures emibociy thh Christian and the Pagan aspeet 
of the Fiona Macleod writinga : the ahining. figure in the wUta 
doak with flame beneath his feet; the bomdeaa Fisher toiling 
over the atonea ; the one superb, aloof, self-centred, aeV-suffident ; 
the other humble, full of pity, a man of aonowa and acquainted 
with grief. 

It'ia dear from a study of the writings that the Fiona Madeod 
influence drew inq[iiration from both the Barbaric and the 
Spiritual worlds. Now it might be maintained that the Christian 
and the Pagan ideals are mutually exclusive; and so to some 
extent they are. Yet characters have appeared in history who 
have been invested with both Pagan and Christian attributes; 
and one of the most remarkabTe of these is a Celtic woman who 
plays a part of deep significance in the Fiona Macleod writings. 
This woman is St. Brigid of Ireland. HoiySt. Bride. 

And now we come face to face with the extraordinary sugges- 
tion that Brigid and Fiona Macleod were one and the same 
person : that the tall woman seen by William Sharp among the 
hyacinths was no other than a vision of Brigid. This theory 
rests, so far as we can discover, on the prominent position of 
Brigid in the writings, on their marked Christian and Pagan 
characteristics, corresponding with her Christian and Pagan 
attributes, on uncertain contexts and intuitions that cannot be 
submitted to proof. But though doubt may exist as to the 
identity of Brigid with Fiona Macleod, there can be ho doubt 
at all that Sharp regarded Brigid as a living power: as ”the 
genins of our people” stilly leading them and inspiring them 
along the path; as the “Bride of Christ” who fihall come again 
as a Woman Redeemer to bring peace upon the world. 

Outside Ireland and the Highlands, Bri^ is not a saint about 
whom there is much knowledge. What is there in her story that 
riioold cause Fiona Macleod, following some obscure prophecy, 
to assigD to her fio divine a mission as that of Saviour of man- 
kind? This question is not irrelevant, since the identity of Fiona 
Macleod with Brigid is possible; and in any case the problem is 
one in which women are so ' deeply concerned that Fiona 
Madeod's attitude towards it, supposing her to be a woman 
entity, cannot fail to be of deep significaiice. 

Brigid occupies historically a position of extraordinary influence. 
In her Christian aspect ahe is, according to legend, Virgin and 
Mother : she is “the Mary of the Gaels.” I>r. Ihdd states : “The 
Andent authorities place her on an equality with the Blessed 
Virgin, giving her yilso the seemingly incommimioaUd tttla of 
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Dai Qanetrfat, nd fha atih more mmsiial one* Qnetti of tbe True 
Clod.** . 

In ber Pegaa espeet Bfigid iB,<BOoordipg to legend. Goddam, 
havi)^ been identified with the pre-Obristian triple Godhead 
Brigid, Goddam of iPoetiy, Smithawoik and Healing. 

Let US see what Fiona Idaeleod has to my of &igid in her 
CbristiAn aiqpect. In one of ber loreliest Spiritual Talea Fiona 
Madeod tells tbe story of the Passing of Brigid from Iona to 
Palestine, that she might become the FosteivMother of Jesus. 
Brigid, it might be mentioned, was bom about the year 468, and 
founded ber great monastery at Kildare in 490; but Fiona 
Macleod Is only following the metaphyridans when she states 
in one of her poems: ^'Time never was, time is not.’* She 
relates bow Brigid, or Bride, standing by a pool called the Foun- 
tain of Youth on the Island of Iona, saw the quickenJioughs 
form themselves into an arch, and followed a white dove that 
drifted under and through them. ”Bhe moved on soundlessly, 
save for the crisping of ber feet among the hot sands outside 
the village of Bethlehem. This was the passing of Bride, who 
was not seen again on Iona for a year and a day.” 

Brigid, Milkmaid, Brigid, Foster-Mother of Jesus, has Milk 
for her Christian s3rmbol. Her blessing on the cattle is invoked 
to this day by the Gaelic herdsmen, and to this day the Gaelic 
mothers call upon her in an ancient ritnal at the moment of 
child-birth. Tn the many milking-scmgs and lullabies that Fiona 
Macleod has written for Brigid. Milkmaid, Mother and Goddess 
are blent in glimmering confusion : — 

'* Give up thj mUk to Iut who calla 
Aeroit th« low, grcvn^hillt of Hostmi 
A nd atrmm-ooQl ni<^» of Fandiael " 

The symbol of Brigid in her Pagan aspect is Fire : it is because 
of her identification with the Goddess Brigid, daughter of Dagda 
(the Irish Jupiter), that Bt. Brigid is mv<^ed as ”the Fiery 
Arrow,” ’’the Fiery Dart.” Bomething very like fire worship 
was praetised at the monastery at Kildare, where a perpetual 
fire wae kept burning (with one short interval) for nearly a 
thousand years, surrounded hy a hedge of shrubs or thorns. No 
male person was allowed to enter the enclosure. 

In the Fiona Macleod writings Brigid's initiation into the 
spiritual world is jrery subtly connected with the ritnal of the 
Mrth of fire. It was Brigid’s birthday, and the day of her 
Passing ; a brief while before sunrise she reached the summit of 
Dun-I on Iona. There she found three young Druids mdy to 
tend the sscred fire the moment the sun-rays should kindle it. 
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** In whni ttauisft, vagr Bridn Ja not Mt; bul m ibo ttont 

DnikU hM tbeir huidi bcfioM tho nond ifam, Umkw wan n iaint maUingt 
tim tfana thin aplxala of bine amoka voaa, and toon dtiakj nd and wan yalkfw 
tonguat of dame moved to dbd lro« Out ol the wonder and mjaieij of God*a 
love he waa nboni upon the worlda reborn a little fugitive flame upon a low 
hiU in a remote idand.*' 

Thin paaaage reveala a remarkable blending of l^agan and 
Ghristian thought. The Child haa juat been bom in Bethlehem ; 
His birth aynchronises with the birth of Fire on Iona; and 
Christ worsliip and Fire wordiip are in some mysterious way 
identified. Very subtly are these two opposite ideals, Christian 
and Pagan, made one. It would seem as if Fiona Macleod sug- 
gested that the Pagan as^t of Brigid implied something more 
than a mere confusion of names, more than an instinctive turning 
of the early Christians to their Pagan deities. And the Pagan 
aspect of Brigid almost ovorshadow's the C'hristian in the vision 
seen of her by old Mary Mac Arthur — ^the vision that is pre- 
liminary to Fiona MaHersPs prophecy of the (*otning of a Woman 
Redeemer. 

Fiona Hacleod writes of old age very tenderly ; there is some- 
thing specially caressing in her touch of old women. Tt is in 
Iona that she comes upon old Mary MacAVrthur, who had been 
gathering driftwoo<l and had fallen asleep ujion a ledge of granite. 
“. . . Old Mary stiried and o|>ened her eyes.*’ 

“ Tes, I bad the tirodiim indeed, ** •die add<>d aft4 a little, but sbat of 
thetf For I had the sood sleep and a thcnisand things r»f goodness more, 
for I had a dream of dream<>. Do I remember it? Y<<i, for Hiire. 1 have it as 
clear aa a cradle. I was lying here, 3 ii*it as f n ill be now, with the faggot 
here too, when a woman of beantv came up the patii and tivik the faggot and 
flung all the sticks and ends into the sea. ' What will ,v<rii l>e doing, lady? ' 
I said, but not in anger, only in the great atindir. * Tf \(»ir v u- I th 
throwing awav,* ahe said, with a vrdee as swe-et as to send the birds to the 
branches. . . Then she said, * You ’ll have peace, Marv. and great joy, and 
your songs and your beauty mill never die I * . , . And at that my heart 
sank with fear and rose with gladness, for who crsild this lie but ... an 
sure befnre I could put a wotd to it «he said, I am lirighid. I srent on 
the knees snd cried, * Kaeh dsy and night give us tht ]H>itee.' And 1 ms<, 
putting another srord to it for her, fair Foster-Mother of Christ, when she 
lonkad at me and said, * I am older than Bnghid ol the Mantle, Mary, and 
it's you that should know it. T put songs and music on the srind befure ev<*r 
the beUa of the chapels were rung in i^e West or heard In the Fast. . . . 
And I have been a breath in your heart. And the day has its laat to it that 
srin see me coming into the hearts ol men and sromen liks a flame upon dry 
graas, like a flame of wind in a great wood. For the time of ehange ia at 
hand ...••• • 'Wmg 

Anfl then Fiona Macleod goes on : haYe often thought of 

old Mary MaoArthtir, and of her dream of Holy Rt. Bride, and 
the older Brighid of the Weat, Mother of Sooge and Muaie.*’ 
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And then in a pasnge at gnat beauty Fiona Madeed telle na 

at the 8ec»nd Coming of B(i|^ud > • 

• 

** I believe that wb ere eloee upon e greet aoi deep epirltnel efaenge. X 
believe e new eedemptkm is even now eonoeived of the Divine Spirit in the 
bumen heert, that is itself as a woman, broken in dreams and jet sustained 
in faith, patient, long-sulfering, looking towards home. 1 believe that though 
the reign of peace may be jet a long waj off ... it is drawing near; a^ 
that who shall save us anew shall come divinely as a woman, to save as 
Christ saved, but not as He did, to bring with her a sword. But whether this 
divine woman, this Maij of so many passionate hopes and dreams, is to eome 
through mortal birth, or as an immortal breathing upon our eouls, none can 
yet know. . . And sinec then I have learned, and do see, that not only 
prophecies and hopes, and desires unclothed yet in word or thought loreteU 
her coming, but alreedy a multitude of spiiits are in the gardens i the soul, 
and are sowing seed, ai^ ealling upon the wind of the south; and that every- 
where are watohing e>es and uplifted hands, and signs which cannot be 
mistaken, in many lands, in many peoples, in many minds; and in the heaven 
itself, which the soul sees, the surpassing sigrmiure. *' 

Whiit ai*e the qualitieh that this diatracted world most needs 
to-da>? The Virgin quality of Purity; the ^fother quality of 
Ilealiug; the Goddess quality of Power. They are the qualities 
of Ideal Woman, not to be found united exceed in the ideal ; and 
only a few women in the whole rourm^ of history have been 
crowned with tliih triple crown of glory to reign in the City of 
Miiiisoul. Hrigifi IS one. Virgin, Mother and Goddess, and there- 
fore It ih not unfitting that the (*oining of a Woman Saviour 
should he associated with the Mary of the Gaels. That greater 
Mary is another, of whom Fiona Macleod wrote ; **Mary whose 
iiaine is Ijove, whosi* houl is I^ove, whose breath ih Love,” and 
who, rather than Brigid, may be indicated in the prophecy. 

This, some say, is the century of women. Doors on every side 
are o]x>iiiug to Ub. But with oppdftunity comes greater re8|)on- 
hibiiity, and wo whom the pioneers dreamed of with light upem 
our brows, enfranchised, clear-eyeil, know ourselves very weak 
and huiimn, Inmleiied with the thought of the herculean task 
that is before us. For often --often of choice- the doors that 
open, o|)en into the arena where we are choked with dust and 
confronted with wild lieasts. The monsters of ev-il are hydra- 
headed and their bleeding victims often too* mauled for cure. 
Theu it is that this \ision of an Ideal Woman, strong to love 
and to heal, comes to bring comfort to us — ^this «inrophecy of a 
Woman Haviotir, licarer of Peace— tj;iis promise that we, too, may 
have our share in the work of redemption. 

Is there any conclusion to be drawn from this brief survey of 
the Fiona Maoleod problem? 

Tn the explicit statements of imiliam Rhaip and of bis wile, 
and in the wTitings themselves, eapeidally in Idle Lyric Bunea of 
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Woawu Mkd the puNgc hwiMiiig » Wonuu Saviour, vra nAnit 
that then ta non than enffiount ovidema to pnMcate a Wonn 
InfineiMw tint eamioi h« oaptained in aaj no)^ way. 

Fnrtlwr than tine it doee not aeem pwdble to go. Whetiier 
Fioaa liadood was a Secondary Peiwnality or a Beat Sdf, 
whafliar dw waa fingid or some other wonuui<«ntity, can never 
he logioaDy proved. The problem behmga to thoae etbenal 
legkma wl^ logic cannot fonctioa, and the only key that 
William Sharp has left to na is~onr own intuition. ". . . It ia 
a mystery. I cannot explain. Petfaapa yon vriU btoitively 
nndentandormay oometounderstuid. . . .** So William Sharp 
wrote in the letters he left to be sent to a few qreoid friends 
after his death. *‘The rest is nlenoe,*' as he says in this last 
mebsage. 


Etsrl Roiat.WBnniBB. 



THE WAR CLOUD IN THE EAST. 


Tuk news received from the BuBnian Border Stetes is exceed- 
ing grave and disquieting. Apparently a strong army of German 
soldiers, masquerading as Bussians, have embarked upon a war 
of conquest. Tt is not quite clear whether General von der Golts 
and other local emnnianders have been acting on their onn 
account hy setting the German troojw in motion against the Tjetis 
<)i whether the attack was ordered and directed, or tacitly 
encouraged, by the Berlin Government itself. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that Germany's action may have the most 
K^rious conbequencea* It opens up a vista of renewed wars, and 
It may lead either to widespread chaos or to the complete destruc- 
tion and the dissolution of the German State. 

Unfortunately the Allied and Associated Powers themselves 
are ^ery largely to blame for the outbreak. The Peace Treaty 
with Germany i*outains the following iirovisions: — 

Art. 110 Gectnaay scknowledges and agrat^ to re^peet as permanent and 
iiialienahlc the independence of all the timioriee whioh were part of the 
funner Uubsian Empire cm August X, 1914. In aceoidanoe with the prorisioob 
of Article 250 of Part X (Economic Claufes), Gcnnany aeeeptb defimiely 
the abrogation ot the fireet.Litov^ trcaiiee and of all treatiea, cunventicnia, 
and agreements entered into b} her with the Maximahst Government in 
liusMa, The Albed and AMociatod Powers formal]) resenre the rights of 
Ituisia to obtain from Germany resktution and repaiation babed on the 
pnneiples of the piesent Treaty. 

Alt. 117. Germany under&kes to roecigAse the full forte of all trestles 
<»r agreements whieh may he entered into b) tlie Albed and Associated 
timers witli Btakni now existing or comiigg into existence in future in tiie 
whole or pert of the former Empire of Rwsis as it existed on August 1, 
1914, and to recognise the iraotiers of any such States as determined 
therein. 

Art. 498. Aa a guarantee lor the execution of the provi«ions ot the present 
IVeaty, by whieh (Germany accepts definitely the abrogation of the firest- 
Litovak Treaty, and of all treaties, coneentioiiaf and agn>emeuts entered Into 
by her with the Maximaliiit Goeemment in Rusaia, and in order to enaurc 
the lestofhtion of peace and good government in the Baltic Prorincos and 
lithuaniat all German troops at present in the said territories shall return 
to within the hontieni of Germany at soon as the Govemments of the 
" Pcmeipal Allied and Aasooiated Powars irtiall think the moment suitable, 
haring rsgard to the internal situation of these temtones. These troops 
shall abstain from all requisitioiis and seiaures and from any other enmive 
maasttAMK with a risw to obtaining sui^lies intended for Gemany, and shall 
b no way bteilaie with atioh measures lor national defence as may Jb 
•dcftsd fay the PioviaioBal Govsnunenta oi Bs(hotti% Latvia, and Utiiuiaiar 
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No other Genoui Uoopt ihtU, pemUikg the (Wuetiuu or niter tbo eneuft* 
iioa is oompleto, be odmitM to the ssid tenitoiks. 

The Peace Tr^Bty ip ita final form b'ah publiahtHl at the end 
of June. 1919 fta stipulations regarding the nm Ku^tdan Bonier 
States are detailed, plain and quite e\i>licit, but unfortunately 
they have been treated uith conteiiipt hy the (lernian troo|ys 
stationed m the Baltic lands, and ha\e been disregarded by the 
Berlin autliontie**, which have allowed, ut at least hove not pre- 
sented, the o^ien rfM.*riiitiiig in Germany of soldiers h»r reiiitorring 
the Gernipn Anm in the Kiltic States, and the heiiding of men, 
aims and uiuintions Across the frontier The Treaty has become 
ii dead letter. For months news of this extraordiiiar> traffic has 
l>een published both iii the (terinan and the non-Gennan Ihress. 
^?e\erthelebH, the flagrant violation of the Treaty cwitinued. The 
Allies have enconragtd the di^wegard and the violation of the 
Treaty by their vacillating Kastern |)olic\, which clearly showed 
that they did not follow a single aim, that they wen? at cross 
purposea. Hence violation after violation wa^ tolerated. Exactly 
as Napoleon made use ol the divisions of the Mhes at the Vienna 
t'ongress, broke out of Elba and renewed tin war, counting u|)on 
their disunion, e^en so (ieiman\ seems to 1 h? siting at the pieaent 
moment. 

The pohc\ of imtiuns is gteatl> influenced h\ piecedents 
liefeated (jeitiiaii>, still swuyeil In the 1 Russian unstocrocy 
which practically iiiono|silise*« all the liighei |H>sts, «ippeHis to be 
acting as defeated Pnissn did hetweiui IS07 and 1H1*J Tn 
accordance with the TnMi\ ol TiKitt, tin rnis-ian \iin> was 
to he reduced to men \| that tiiiii* long- ‘•ei\ ice ainues 

were general Piusms lecast hei mihtaiy h\steiii. U> |iastiing 
rapidly ibhort-sen'u*e recruits through tli9 iintn and placing them 
into the reserve Priisma wan able to mohilU'C in s field army 
of 128, IXK) men reiiifoued by u ieM‘nv of lfi0,00l>. That was a 
wonderful feat foi a State of 5.<KK),(XlO inliahitaiits 

In 1811, when Napoleon piejiared for war with Itiissiu, the 
Prussian htatesmen thought that the moment lor action had 
arrived, and they liegeii to mobilise their troops and to concen- 
trate them at the strategical iioints. However, as Prussia 
swarmed with French officeis, diplomatic agents and spies, the 
mobilisation had to lie iwrefully diH(insed. According to Duncker, 
Tjehmann, Rtem, and other authorities, about 1tX),000 reservists 
were surreptitiously called tip and were •*ent in small batches to 
the vanoos camps. In order to hide the real pur|K»Ke the men 
were ordered to retain their civilian ckithes, and wete set to 
work u|ion the construction of fortificaiioDs, etc. Kaiioleon, 
apprised of Ptossia's action, sent categorical onlers to Haint- 
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H$rm, luR liOiiiii^ at*Berlfai» to iiudit i^pon the immediate 
diaoontiniiance of the works begu and Jfhe immediate discharge 
of the men to their homes. At the same ;^iiie orders were given 
to the French armieR about Prussia to act in case of resistance. 
King Frederick William TIT. hcrame alarmed. He assured the 
FSmperor in an antograph letter that he would take all the 
meamires demanded. However, the mobilisation ijuietly con- 
tinued, and the PriisAian ChnnceJhr, Hardcnherg, assured Raint- 
Marsan that the King was absoluUdv determined to sto]) the 
strengthening of the fortresses, that, however, it mas impostdble 
to discharge at once all the men, for they ^onld be unemployed 
and starving, tliat therefore they would be M*t to making roads, 
biidges, canals, etc When French commisMoners were sent out 
to investigate whether the demanded demobilisation had been 
effected they discovered that the masses of men which had been 
<'oncentnited in the fortresses had been hidden in out of the way 
villages and in the exten*«i\e forests, that military stores and 
munitions were moved at night, that guns were hidden under 
htiK ks ot timber, etc Historv has evidently repeated itself. 

Ff wc‘ wish to understand the aim and jwirpose of Oemiany’s 
|Kiliev in (he llusman Border Htates. we must study the subject 
ii<itu the (teitiian jxnnt of view 

Afodern (lermaiiv was created by Prussia. The modem Ger- 
mans hav<» hetHtme largely Pnissianise«1, having become per- 
meated with the spirit and with Pnissinn views. Old 

riussi.i, I’lussin ]jrn|vr, conmstH of the provinces east of the 
Kibe The Th’ussian ]>n)vinees to tlie west of that river are veij 
leeent conquests Prussia's jxdicy was made by the East-Elhian 
aiistoeracv, the Junkers uml so wras the policy of Pnisso-Cier- 
innnv The limls east of the Elbe wire onginally Slavonic lands 
Adventurers from the west and south of Oennany settled among 
the heathen Slavs, fought and subdued them, and riileil them 
with a hand <if iron. The numerous German names ending in 
'*ow,*' Midi as Billow, Sydow, Virchow, are as Slavonic as the 
numerous Busman names w*hich end in “off " The Germans 
colonised and Oeiirnanim»d the Rast-Elbian land* They expandeil 
at the cost of the native Slavs who would obediently toil and 
fight for their masters. Thus Priissian absolutism and Pniscdan 
Statecraft were created on the basis of racial supremacy The 
East-Klhinn aristocracy felt most at hoine in the lands w’here 
actual or disguised serfdom existed Bimsia was to them a second 
fatherland Bismarck felt as much at home in Petrngrad and 
Moscow as in Berlin, and he loved the Bussian country as much 
as the German. That appears from his letters to hie wife. 

The ayes of the Baet-Rlbian Jnnkers were turned to the Bast, 
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to the West. Am thefr poiat ot'Wew, m from 
Biane of the old do^kinent oleas, the West me rotten with 
ifitrieKem, democrat^, eocmliem and rerol^^ Th^oppoeed 
narck*B policy^ of ’industrial development^ the opening of 
many by means of railways and canals, the oonstrnctkin of 
Gorman merchant marine, the acquisition of colonies, the 
Iding of the fleet, the Emperor’s oversea policy. Their idea 
s a self-contained inland State directed by a powerful terri- 
ial aristocracy and ruling over millions of seifs. According 
them, Germany was to And the most promising Adds of 
onisation and expansion not across the ocean, but on the 
undless plains of Eubrui. The Russian Slavs might be subdued 
d Germanised and become as loyal and obedient as the Slavonic 
origines of Prussia itself. This policy seemed all the more 
‘sirable as the Baltic provinces of Russia were considered to 
German colonies which happened to be under the Rnssian 
own. It is true only a small proportion of the popnlation of 
le three Baltic provinces is German. According to the Hani^ 
ueh de9 Deittiehiums im Aiuland, the Germans formed 9*74 per 
ent. of the inhabilants of Latvia, S*A8 per cent of the inhabi- 
ants of Idthuania, and 6*81 per cent, of the inhabitants of 
ilstbonia. However, the Germans were the dominating class, 
md that was all that mattered from the point of view of the 
Prussian aristocrats. They were the large landowners and they 
rnmished the leading citizens in the towns. The illnuon that 
the Baltic provinces were German lands was assiduouriy spread 
in Germany. Colour was given to that idea by the fact that 
most of the place names are German, such as Tlorpat, Libau, 
Oesel, Perdau, Riga, Walk, Wiek, Wierland, Fraiienbnrg, 
Prinzenhof, Neuhausen, 6'aoobstadt, Marienburg, Reswegen, 
Lembnrg, M6h1graben, Bennen, KArbis, Weissenstein, Wasen- 
berg, Grossenhof, etc. Prn^ans and Germans looked upon the 
Baltic lands as provinces which by right ought to belong to 
Germany. 

From the militafjr point of view the possession of Russia would 
be of priceless value to Germany, for the country is an inex- 
haustible reservoir of recruits. The population of Russia has 
increased as follows during recent times ; — 


iTas 

19,000,000 

1796 

.. 80,000,000 

1810 

40,000^ 

1880 

... 00,000,000 

1809 

.. 74,000j000 

1897 

... 199,900,907 

1918 ... 

... m,090W) 
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Bniria mU fanidi Gfcrmaay not <nily with imlmiited niim- 
ben of BoUim, hot alio with gigmiie qni^tieaof ihoae materiali 
raquiied in ^war the lack of which largely caosed Oennany's 
downfall. Bnaria can produce unlimited qnantitieB of wheat, 
rye, meat, leather, wool, cotton, oO, coal, iron, etc. Dominating 
Bnaaia, Germany need no longer fear a blockade. Beridea the 
boundless resources of the couni^ oonld 8e converted into wealth. 
The losses of the war might^sily be made good if the Germans 
were enabled to exploit freely Bussia's gigantic resources to their 
own benefit. A G^ermany stretching from the Bhine to the 
Bering Strait and from the Arctic Ocean to the borders of India 
and China could nile the world. 

Geographically Germany and Bussia are practically one. The 
vast German plain is a continuation of the still vaster Bussian 
plain. There are no mountains between Cologne and the Urals 
The harbours of Bussia lie either in Germany or within the Ger- 
man sphere, if we take the German point of view and consider 
the Baltic jirovinces German lands. A Germany organically 
connected with Busaia would possess more than 250,000,000 
inhabitants, and the vastest resonroes possessed by any country 
in the world. 

Traditionally the Germans have been masters in Bussia for 
centuries. German administrators, statesmen, and generals have 
dominated and directed all the energies of Bussia and the foreign 
and domestic policy of the country for centuries. It was ruled 
by the House of Holstein-Gottorp, which adopted the name 
Bomanoff, and the Tsars married, as a rule, German princenBea. 
Busfda's policy was made in Germany and Bussia's intellectual 
life was largely directed from Berlin. We can, therefore, not 
•wonder that the Bussian Bevolution Also originated in Germany. 
Bolshevism is not an indigenous Bussian plant, but a present 
which Germany made to Busma. It is an article made in Ger- 
many and intended solely for exportation abroad. 

The Bolidievist doctrine was evolved by Karl Marx, the Bol- 
shevist pdlicy was made by the Foreign Office of Bqxlin, and 
Bolshevist warfare was directed by the German War Office and 
General Staff. Sir George Buchanan, the late British Ambas- 
sador in Bussia, an excellent authority on Bussian affairs, 
repeatedly slated that Germany stood behind the Boldievists. 
He said, for instance, at the British Bussia Club, on July 17th, 

ims:- 

**Then may be a'petoe with the Germsii^ in the west. Inii we m not 
si pesos with them ia Rumis. They s?s behind the BoldieeielB; they ere 
pwidng the Boleheviele not only egsinst ue, hot egeiiiit ell thoee young 
blitie wbish wn have epM Into esiiteBaeb . . . 
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**TIib Boltay ol Qmataj hw alimji ham iolbrntni BoMhcnrini ia Roiila, 
in ihmb pmiaeet «hm htr wmiMi wm in oeoupntton-Ao do to 
until ihe flit hcnelf oteong Bnou^ to put it down und to take in hand the 
work of Buaaian leoonatniation. Hir. Kenrim whom you all know by name, 
writaa to me from Hdaingfam and ttya : * The Gennana are worUng the 
Bcdaheviate for all they OTe worth at Peteograd. They are helping thm in 
their army, and the polioe toee is run and staffed by Germany.' We also 
hear o( Maximilian Harden advocating the eloeest co-operation between 
Gennany and Russia, * as the only means of saving Germany in the future.' 
We alko road that the German Government have begun negotiations with 
the Bolflhcvisi Government for economic relations with Russia. They want 
to get a stsit. Their idea is, by economic penetration, to got the control 
not only of the Russian markets^ hut of Rusaia's man-power, of Russia's 
untold natural wealth, and by so doing to become the miatreaa of the sea. 

If we now atend aside and allow them to do it, if ac allow them to 
complete the work which they have begun, all the .sacriffee which wo have 
made in this war will have been ntade in vain, and ue slmll later' on he 
confronted with a Germans strong enough to embark on that armed effort of 
revenge of which she ia glieads dreaming." 

Early in Oftober Qi** ^»eotge Buchanan atated at a f-rewell 
Iniirhenn piven in his liononr bv the British linsnia Chih : — 

"At our laat dinner here 1 pointtnl out, rk j^oii nia> perhapH n member, 
that the ream why the RdMlnvi-t \itny had attuini^d siieh a pitch ot 
effieUmey was owing to the (iirman Staff C officers alK> Acre working 
with it. . . . 

"Gentlemen, this is the last oeoision on which I shall speak about Russia, 
and 1 ooncludv by expie^^siug uiy personal conviction that tin IliissiHii 
problem is one of the gravest with whicli tliis country has ever b<*en con- 
fronted, and that if wc allow Germany to make of Russia a German colony 
we shall be confronted vnth a Germany far mon* powerful than site ever 
was before the war. Bhe is alreadv tightening hn grip on the Baltic 
provinces. She in sending thousands of Gennan settlers into Russia. Khe 
ia doing the Staff uork of the Bolshevist Anny. She is suppoiting 
Bolshevism in Russia. She is u*ing it as an instrument until it has served 
its purpose. Should the Bo1s1ie\lttts. uhlch Gofl forbid ivfr Mieeeed in 
crushing Denikin and Koltehak, tbe Ru«>sian peopit in tbeir despair «ili lie 
forced to invite Gennany to come in and erusli tbe B^dsbevist*,, and In take 
in hand the work of reoonstnictira." 

Sir George Buchanan hafi not ntood alone in warning against 
the danger of allowing Bussia to become a German protectorate. 
The British Government and the Oovemments of the Allied and 
Associated Powers must have been aware for many months that 
it has been and is Germany’s settled aim to dominate Bussia 
and to make it a State subject to Giermany. Their attitude 
makes it clear that the Oermaos care little whether they avail 
themselves of the assistance of the Bolshevists against the Bussinn 
people or whether they support the Busfdan people agamst the 
Bolshevists. In the beginning the Germans Hiipported the 
Bolshevists in order to destroy the Bussian Army. Now, when 
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the oountry u tiled of Bolihmst tyrannyi the Gennane eeem 
desiimui at posiiig as Busaia’s saTiours. its Fnuso^Seniian policy 
has hitherto be^ based on radd* supreeaecy, on goremment 
esercised by a territorial aristocracy over a docile people, it is 
only natural that the Germans wish to reconstruct Bussia more 
oi less on traditionai l^usso-Bussian lines. The fact that Ger- 
many has tried by eveiy means in her power to make Bussia a 
German preserve has been clear to countless observers, and the 
files of the various Foreign Offices must be replete with hundreds 
of reports bearing out the vievrs of the late British Ambassador. 
Moreover, the Germans themselves have told the wcnrld in 
countlesH books, pamphlets and articles that they must restore 
their |N)\\er, ensure Iht^ir predominance, and revenge themselves 
ii|xjn their enemies by securing the control of Bussia. The 
hvHiftvhv liufidackau, the leading German monthly, a publica- 
tion, be it noted, which bears a distinctly Liberal character, 
had, in its issue for May, 1919, a long article, “Ex Oriente 
Lux,“ b\ Paul von Sokulowski, in which we read : — 

‘'Tho ItuiMiiaiis havo novi^r b(>oii a not ovon after the freeing 

of the SerN. Tlio^ lack tlu* piincipal ingredient ni*c*eHsar> for free develop- 
iiR*ntf bohcl m the honourableness and banotity of work. From the German 
IrunUer to the nasU's of Asia no physical lalioiir is done on Uussian faoil 
cacepi iin<l«r the present o of bodily chasktibement. . . . 

th( li'is-inii lulxiur as a inoml iaet(>r is a thing iinkiionn, and the 
piHetienl ol working is lilt a«» a grtat e\il. Tlk* >aeuuni created by 

tin* lack oi intoreM in work is Slled by fantastical ideas, and from tlip 
pie valence of tlieae arose tbe conquering policy of Tsanam. Hence the 
UiishiaDH btrove to roach Mas on wliich they would not navigate, to conquer 
Inivls which they neither knew liow to open up nor to admmiater. 

“ Ikilsbeviuu, by encouraging the Rusbian people in theii hatred of work 
awl in tlicir puiauit <»f fantaatic ideas, has utU'riy dt'btruyeci all tbe culture 
existing. Ueiiec it hab placed the people in tlie baiiio pobition in which 
it was at the time wlkin the Rushiaub endeavoured to orgaiiibe tlicuibclves 
into a StaU' with the help of the Nonnana. . . • 

"If we GeriiiauH wibh to find uompoDbation for all we have lost, we mubt 
open up for ourbclwH new fielda oi activity. Thia can be done only by 
en^atiiig a eoiiiin unity of interebl with the Uusbibuh. We iiiunt advance in 
industry and in culture hand in hand with our JSaHterii neighbours. In view* 
of tlieir disliko of work and thiMr inclination towards Ftppian dreams, the 
Rusbians will Ik^ utterly destroyed, and they will disappear in the waste 
created by the Bolshevists unless wo come to their aid. Henceforth 
Oennany's foieign trade wiU be completely dependent upon England*! 
goodwill, and the German flag will domppear trvm the sea for a long time. 
Ckmscquently, Germany can find a w'ido open door in future only in Russia. 
Germany's past bids us to direct our gaze towardb the East, for Russia's 
administrative and cultural advance in the labt two centuries has piineipally 
been efooted by us Germans. No nation can do in Russia the work which 
Germany can carry out by means of her sui^ua population. That fact has 
bean evident to all enaif^ and progretsive elementa of the Ruaalan State 
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in iha pMt> Ovanqj will w|rt» ooo* mo** tiw eeMmer td the BohImii 
UwwOi^BoUwitewMii«i«nr* Xlw Banim. Mind of iiiowiUini Md 
afBeUwfin^^wm•«w«4lllo•lllml>aivil^^ AagMuRnaadniMii 
my ciBDol blo^ oar way." 

In the nmo number Uennenn iron Boson stated, in an artusle 
entitled *' Wileonisin and Bolsheviiai ” : — 

"An nguda tbo praq^ta of the tpresd ol BolalieYiiin in fomign ootiiiliies« 
Fnuim ii not likelj to becwnie a Tiotim beeauoe it haa a pioipeiioiia pesaaniry 
and aooial demoeraey la weak in tho oountiy. fiaaidea» France doea nut * 
aufler from cnre^population. Induatrial Stafeea, aiioh aa England and Belgium, 
are madh more latouraUe to it. The latter partioulady haa already bm 
atecmi^ inteeted with it. ... The English proletariat haa only recently 
founded a political party of itt own. Howe? er, the Englieh worknien poaaeia 
in their IMe Unioni powerful organiaatlona, and they hare acquired great 
eipeiieoce in industrial warfare. These orgatiieations have been deprived 
of nearly all their rights durii^; the war. Uenco unrest aud anger liavo 
increased, eepecially during the iait two years. Although the United States 
of Ameiiea poaaeea the xidiest agricultural land in the world, the danger of 
fioJahevum ahouid be greater over there than in England. The manufactur- 
ing induetriea are highly developed in the East end the centre of the Unkm, 
and the woricere consist largely of the worst elements of the European 
peoples. This prolctaiian mate has recently formed en international organ- 
iiiatkin which aima at oonvertuig the United States into a Bolshevist 
Hepuhlic. 

*' Gennany ia in an czpuaud pusition, but the should be able to keep off 
Bohiheviam perpetually embarking upon a healthy, wise, end before all 
ruitionai aoei^ policy. • • . 

"The evolution of Busaian Bolshevism is progressing fsr more rapidly 
than ia genetaily recognised in UennaBqr* Xt is x^idly hmog ground. 
However, the Bussiaae are incapable of creating anything unaid^. They 
eanot reorganise their ternUy devastated country. When, uioru then e 
thouiend years agOk the Russians asked German princes to take over tlic 
gevemmeot ol their country, they told them that Ituasia was large and 
fruitful but that there was no ^qidor in the land. Soon, pcisbibly very auou, 
a similar call from Russia will be heard in Germany, and this time the 
apj^ will be made, not to the German prinoie, bpt to the Gennan workers, 
agricultiiral organisers, manufacturers, engineeis, foremen, etc. The demand 
for German organisatinn and for Oermon guidance will bo louder in Russia 
than the demand lor foreign capital. Induatnaliy, Russia, Germany, and 
their neighbour States, whi^ have suflered so mueh, will always have to go 
faaiid in hand. Thinking men in Russia ate fully aware that the oouniry 
will go to ruin iinlaas it ia oloaely oonneeted with the industrial areas of 
Central ^ 

Germany’s policy in the Baltic lands posgeeses very interesting 
military, political and economic aqiects. At present the former 
absorb universal attention. When it became clear that Genpany 
could not eecape defeat many Germans exdaimed : "We have 
lost in the West. Now we mnat turn towards the East." The 
polk^ of aggressive activity and, of desperate intiigiie in the East 
was undoubtedly undertaken in the first place by the military 
and tbs political hotheads, by the supporters of the dd r^gtoiiy 
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by the vacy men who haSi oeuaed the ww^ end who were ahort- 
aighted and xeddeaB end mad enough toabeUeve that tb^ ooold 
aalelj fool and defy the united Powers «f the worldf set the 
Uuaaian Border Btatea against each other in a war to the death, 
start a private war of their own, conquer Buaaia, attach it to 
Germany, and erect a greater, a more powerful, and a more 
dangerous reactionary military empire on the ruins of that 
country. Possibly, but not necessarily, that policy was known 
and connived at by the politunans in Berlin. Perhaps they 
allowed themselves to be persuaded not to interfere with the 
great adventure. Possibly the men in authority were not strong 
enough to prevent an undertaking which was largely approved of 
by influential people. Whatever may have been the genesis of 
the Baltic intrigue, the aims of the militarist adventurers are 
likely to come to nought. Tho> will scarcely be allowed once 
more to set the world aflame. The sense of danger is likely to 
unite the hesitating Powers for action. Democracies are psro- 
verbially short-sighted. Still, it is most improbable that they 
will allow the whole result of the war to be jeopardised by a 
handful of men who probably rely for success rather on bluff and 
on trickery than on thpir strength. 

While the grandiose Hussian policy which has been^ undertaken 
by the Prussian hotheads seems unlikely to reverse the verdict 
of the Great War, it may have the most disastrous and the most 
terrible consequenceH to Germany. Energetic action by one or 
several of the Western Powers would endanger the continued 
existence of the German State. Its position is jirecarious enough 
as it is. The ^xissibiiity of a renewal of the war, or of the 
blockade, would |irobably madden tbe^people who long for peace 
and who were promised iieace. Determined action on the part 
of Germany's opponents would therefore in all probability lead 
not to a patriotic rally of the German people, but to an attack 
of the infuriated masses on those responsible for Germany's 
tribulatfons. The present Government would be swept out of 
existence, but the reactionaries would scarcely succeed them. 
That hope, wliich may to some extent have inspired the Bussian 
adventure, would probably be disappointed. It seems more likely 
that the frmuded people would burl themselves upon the reac- 
tkmiry dasaes, the supporters of the old nfgime, and massacre 
, the old nobility, tbe high State officiaia, and the officers indis- 
oriminately by ^ thousand in order to purge Germany mice and 
for all from the men who have caused its downfall. Thus Ger- 
many might experimioe homrs rimilar to those through which 
Buasia went after the fall of the Tsar, and the result would 
probabty be that Germany would break up into its component 
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parts and be pcHrmaoeiitiy and imtrievably miaed. Such an 
e¥ent might satisfy these who hate the Oermans most bitterly. 
However, it in scarce^* necessary to point out that the destruction 
and utter ruin of^the Oennan State might endanger the aecurity 
of the other Toum, and would at any rate diminidb very gieatiy 
the ability of the Germans to pay an indemnity to their vktoiB. 
Let us hope tliat the German statesmen will in time rsoognise 
the danger and aliandon once and for all the policy of violence 
and intrigue in lliissia and the Border States. 

While the Towerb may easily stop d^ennau political and mili- 
tary intrigue in the East by determined action, they will not find 
it equally easy to prevent Husaia's economic cxploitutioii by the 
Geruians in tlie future. Germany is very densely populated. 
The diminution of the natural resources of the country, ouing to 
the cession of the border territories, nhicb contain a large [lortion 
of tliem, to France and roland, and the inipoverisliment of the 
people, will force nullious of Genuaus to emigrate in order to 
earn their livelihood. *Mr. Hoover and other exfKTts have 
estimated that from to 15,000,0(K) Geruians may have 

t.' leave their countiy. Where can they go to? 'I'he British 
Empire and the I'nitiMl States n^fiise to receive them. They 
uouhl scarcely be welcome iii South and Central America, wIktc 
measures are being concerted for fireventing German immigra- 
tion on a large scale. There remain only Russia and China, niid 
|s Russia is near at hand it i.** the umst natural outlet for German 
emigrants. Russia retjuires devekipiuent by skilled men. 
Englishmen, Frenchmen and Aiiiericaiis find a more than sufii- 
cient outlet for their energies in their own countries and fKisses- 
aions. HerKv* Itussia’s development may bi* undertaken largely 
by German-. However/it reiiiHiiis to be seen whether these 
German emigrant** will Germanise KusHia. as nuiny fear at 
present, nr whether they will identify themselves witli (he land 
of their ailoption and become Russianioed. Much depends upon 
the policy of the future Russian Govenunent, and of the future 
German 'Government as well. Very likely German imperialism 
has received its death-blow in the Great War. FiiiRmrs. 

The KdHm of this llnirw d&et not undekake to rrturn ony 
manuMcripiB ; nor M any caee can hf do eo^unlesi either flumps 
or a stamped enrelope he cent to eovtr the cost of poeUtge, 
It is cdttsoble that articles sent to the t^difor ek^d hejpf^ 
nyitien . 

Theeending of a proof^ ie /TOlfN M i^ wtee of the accepianee of m 
artieU. 
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BY MBLLSTOCK CROSS AT TSE YEAR’S END. 

Wax go the eaet toed now? . . . 

That way a yooth went on a moROW 
After mirth, and he b(oii|^ bade eonnw 
Pautad npoD his brow : 

Why go the east road now? 

* Wlqr go the north road now? 

Torn, leaf<strswn, as if soonred by foemen— 

Onoe edging flefii of my forefolk yeomen-o 
Stalwart peers of the plongh : 

Why go the north road gow? 


Why go the west road now? 

Tbenoe to ns came she, faosom4niming, 
Weloone wMi jo y o n s n e m retoming. . . . 
She ditpp under tike boo^ : 

Why go the west road now? 

Why ga lha aantii mad nom? 

That gay auarohad they some am tegsttmg, 
Staifc th the nmen left, past xagmttiBf 
Tswse t*he ham ftlsed thetf sow. . . . 
Why go the sooth road now? 

ggb. <m. K.a. s 9 
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Why go any road now? 

Wliite stands the l)sndpost for brisk onbearsrs, 
“Haiti” IS tho word for wan-clweked farers 
Musing on Whither and Hob .... 

Why go any road now? 

Such ai’c Jor new feet hob ; 
lla'k there to diit-i’h'it, kisses, laughtfi ' 

Yea, there Ite pientx to go hereafter 
Bv these wa\s 1 troB ! . . 

ft ft 

Thev an* for m*B l»t*i noB 

Tiiniivs Hakii 



THE NEW BALTIC STATES. 

T IB not Burpubiug that there le much cunfubion in the \mbhv 
nind with reapect to the new States that have recently bpruog 
nto bemg along the shores ot the Baltic. To start with, there 
s DO very clear notion oi what these States aie— of their aiea, 
inhabitants, and interests. Most people in (heat Britain, pro- 
jiTUpied in any case with pressing economic problems difficult 
ot solution, ha\c little leal knowledge even oi the geogiaphy of 
the regums m\oivod, and the place-names, apait from the names 
oi ]X)rtB such as Be\al, Ihga, and Libau, have no nieamiig for 
tliem How mail) art' there who undei stand what pietisely is 
(overed In the teiin Ijjimb or Lettiand, the word which the 
Itiriuci lu'' lepiaml, thus imiKirting some fuithcr obscurity into 
the matter* Peihajis the teim Fi*-thoma may coiney u more 
detinitc idea, though it is still noiol But in gencial the public 
lick of anything like an intimate acquaintance with these coun- 
tiies themsehts has made huid the leahsation of what has ha])- 
pened and is hapiiening in that ]iortion oi the world These occur- 
lenoes, with their quick-shiiting phases and incessant fluetiiations 
H'l'alling the changeini stinggles of three centuries ago in Europe, 
ha\e indeed b< » n bewildering. The news published in the papers 
about tbem has sotiiotimes been conflicting and nearly alwais 
impel lect It has not been easy to disentangle the facts Bait 
ot the news was of IkdsluMst otigin \ still laiger pait has been 
deiived from (feiiiian souiccs and has*beeii coloured hj distinc- 
tnel} Cierinan hojics ami hats as the situation alteied irom 
moment to nioim nt Siujsti*! infliiencos haie been at work, and 
naturalK tins has not temhd to make things moie distinct and 
intelligible Otiu't inlliiftieeh alM> have contiihuted to the 
‘'inix-ii]> " ii(»t the least ol them Ik mg the vacillating jxiliei ot the 
Peace Pon lei erne tow aids Buhsia and what was the Kiibsian 
Empire li that ikiIuv ban m>emed to not a few fiiondix observers 
to be maiked by eontiadietions as well as hesitaucies, what must 
t \* have apiieared to those living in the “Border States/' wIk> weie 
directly aftected bx it in the xeiy fibre of their existence? The 
doubtb, oncertaintx, and clashes it has caused hnxe bad the effect 
of thickening the fog, at any rate, that burrounds the new Baltic 
States. 

Leaving out ol the account Finiund, which is a Baltic State, 
but ia not uaually numbered amoin» the “Baltic States, “ these 
States are Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, the last, however, 
• D D 2 
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hainng a smaller fnm1|Me on tiie Baltb than the others po8aeai» 
but a larger total area— though that depends somewhat on the new 
Poland Before the Bnssian Revolution of March, 1917, three 
be|>arate “Governments,** known as the Baltic Provinces ot 
Russia, stretched from the frontier of East Prussia northerly to 
within a few miles of Petrograd In the south was Courland or 
Kurland, with Mitau as its chief town and Libau as its principal 
seaport In the middle came Livonia oi Livland, its capital and 
[lOit being the city of Riga, with a poi^ulalaon of about half a 
inilhon. In the north was Estlionia or Estland, with Reval as 
Its chief town and main seapoit Tp to 1876 these thiee provinces 
togethei had ioiiued one “Government *' The new State oi 
Estboma takes m North Livonia, while that oi Latvia, called Lett- 
land till some months ago, includes South Livonia and most oi 
Courland Theie was no Russian pi o\ nice oi Goveinment named 
Jjiihuama. Theie was an mdejieiident State of that name m the 
Middle Ages, but it became united with Iceland Duiing the Rus< 
Sian regime its old-time teiiitoiv wa*« di\id< d uj> int<» the Ctovoiii- 
inenta of Ko\ no, Yiinai Oiodno and lour other < lover nments, most 

which were leckoned as Pobsli The new Lithuania has grave 
matters oi dispute with the new Poland as to the aj>ix)itiunmeiit 
between them of some of these Goveinmcuts, but it gains on the 
Baltic a coast on which are the poits of Polangen and Momel— 
this at the expense of Courland, the Goveinment of Kovno, and 
what was the East Prupsian distiiot oi Memel Com land, parti- 
tioned between Latvia and Lithuania, disappeais from the map 
The tormcr Baltic Piovinces oi Russia had long been interpene- 
trated With German influences — German people in the “Balts," 
whctbei as feudal barons oi as settleis, German eciucation, Ger- 
man dgricultuie, and German trade But the old Duchy of Cour- 
land, which Anne gave to her iavouiite Biron, was the stronghold 
of the Germans in the Russian Baltic lands No moie typical 
junker could be found in Germany than in Com land With the 
e\cellen(*es and defects ot his class, he lived out his hie on his 
largo estate, managing it with scientific perfection, but “giindmg 
the faces ot the jioor " And now Gout land is swallowed up in the 
democratic Lettisli Republic of Latvia — ^no wonder he does not 
like it, particularly as all the great estates aie or will be seques- 
trated. 

In the new States the German element is a good deal under 
ten per cent, of the population, and the Russian dement is still 
smaller. In Esthonia nearly ninety per cent, of the inhabitants 
are Esthonians or Eats, who are of Finnish origin, and have a lan- 
guage of iheir own, though many of them apeak German and 
Russian. A recent estimate of the number of these Eathoniana if 
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joe and a half millionB— perhaps too high a figure. Latvia ocm- 
feaine a big majority of Letts ; about eighty per cent, of the Gour- 
tanders are of thib race. In Lithhania there are many Poles, 
especially in the East, mingled with the Lithuanians. The total 
population of the new States is somewhere between four and five 
millions, Lithuania having the largest share. The whole region 
occupied by these States is a somewhat melancholy country, ex- 
cept when the siimmer biin shines upon it ; to a great extent it is 
a land of forests, lakes , swamps, rivers, and muumerable streams. 
Its shores ate flat and low-lymg. With little elevation eastward, 
it is devoid for the most ixid; of ^tiikiiig natural features. It ha^ 
short Hunimct<s and long, dioary winters But ncross it lies the 
way fioin the iininenbe hinterland of Centra) Russia — from Mo«»- 
cow' — to the open sea, and it is this fart w Inch gives it an enormous 
imi)Ottan(*e Before the* Great War Riga, which previously had 
nearly doubled it^ {lopiilation within a few year««, was one of 
the greatest and most flonrisliing seapoiU in the world — and no 
doubt will he so again when the woild settles down to businehs, 
and tlu^e is oiiee more a Russia Thi< touches what is the real 
eru\ of the whole situation in the Baltic Tt will scarcely be the 
new Haltu Sfati*'*, liowe\cr piospeious they may become, which 
will loston* its f miner high |)osition to Riga — must be the 
te-ere<ited Ifussis for whom entrance into Riga and the other 
Balfu fsirf^* is a matter of physical neeessitj This is a truth of 
IKilitiea] and econoiiuc geogiapliy which cannot be lost sight of in 
aiiv attempt at a permanent settlement ot the Baltic question. 
It ih tins, of (0111*10, which makes manv Russians determinedlv 
opfKised fo the uide|>endent existence of these new States 

The iiide|H*ndence of theac States ing\ be said to start with the 
action of tlio Esthoniaiis scKin after the Russian Revolution. A 
Vational Council oi Uief, which was recognised b\ the Russian 
ProMsional (i<i\ciniiient of the day, was eh^eted bv umversal suf- 
frage in May -.rune, 1 U 17 , and met at Reval in the lollow'’ing July 
An EsthoiiLsn Government was set up in the shatx* of a coalition 
administiation. w'lth M. (''onstantin Poets at its head In Novem- 
ber of the same year, after the seizure of in Russia by the 

Bolshevists, Esthonia prcK-Iauned heiself an indeiwndent Republic 
—Just SR the Ukraine did. Her next step was to prepare for the 
calling up of a Constituent Assembly, but the Bolshevists inter- 
vened, and summarily dissolved the National Council. At that 
time Germany had few oi no soldiers on the Esthonia n mainland, 
though she tliivatcned Reval by^her {xissession of the islands on 
the north of the Gulf of Riga. Farther south, however, she had 
captured the city of Riga early in September, and held the line 
of ibe l>vina, thus having in her hands all Cotiriand and pert of 
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Livonift*-the area now within liatm. In the preceding August 
a conference of the Lettiah people had been held at Biga, which 
demanded the iormption of a united, undivided, and autono- 
mous'' Lettland m a federated Ruaaia. Tina uaa the outcome of 
a moseraent igvhich had been in ptogte^s long befoie. Von 
Hiitiei'a advanci materially changed the }x>sitioii for the Letta, 
.nid. UR was not unnatural in the ciicunistanceB, the German barona 
ol Esthonia, who owned about hall oJ that ])iovince, strongly 
adsocated itb (X'cupation h> the (letinan ioicea While the move- 
ments towards independence had bocMi going on ui Kbthonia and 
Ijivonia, a similar movement was at woik in Ijithuama. In spite 
of the Bolshevists the Ksthonians contiivisl to jiiointain aoine 
sort of a national (loveianient, and eailv in JOld again affirmed 
the sovereigntv oi then loiintiv Tlu\ had no love for Bolshe- 
vism, but with the Cieimans cm the othcu side of them they weie 
poised precniionsh between the dc\i] ami the deep sea On the 
plea of “liheiating the lialtie l^ands** (unumy was even then ^ 
contemplating then annexation The tu \t stage followed in tht» 
course of the Brest-T^itov sk negotiations 

To compel Lenin to tome to terms the (leinuins under von 
Riehhom, in relniniv, 191^ took Kev.il, ind man hing arrosn 
the pmvincosot Lsthonia ami Livonia inj hind Dvinsk and PskofI 
onlv coming to a hilt about 150 miles fidrn Pettograd, when 
Lenin capitulated Bv the Tieatv ol BieM-Iiitovsk the Bolshc 
vists nndeitcKik to i^vatiuti Kstlmnn and T<i\fmia these bein^ 
thereafter occupu^d by a (leniuan |K)hit* toice in the words of the 
Treatv, “until then Netmitv gnarantP(*d hj tlieir own national 
institutions, and until then own State orgnusition is restoied ’* 
O-onrland, with which Riga was joined though it was not in ( om 
land, was entirely aepaiati^ fiom Hnssia and Tjenin ogiced l»o1h 
not to interfeie in its mteinal aftaiis ami to peimit its fate t<i be 
decided bv the Contial T*owei‘« in unison with the vvishe-^ ot it*- 
population CoinnH iitmg on the Tieatv as it alTected the ikiltii 
Provinces, Count Herthiig, then Imperial (ie»rman Chancedlor, said 
in the Reichstag a week or two aftc^r it had been signed that the 
duty of Oermariv, as the protectress of the Baltic |)PO]>hs, was io 
give them a suitable State form, with due regard to Oeimaii in- 
terests He noted that it was the wish of Coiirland “to lean on 
the German Empire,' lint leinarked that a final decisiiiii as to its 
future would not he made until the local conditions weie stable 
and the people interested had been con^-ulted. He also stated 
that when order had been fully restoied in Esthonia and Livonia 
It was hoped that these miritnes would remam m close and 
friendly relations with Of*rmany, but in such a way as would not 
exclude peaceable and amicable relations with Bussia. 
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As things stood, WiUi&i II. appeared to have good reason for 
his declaration that, so Car as human judgment could see, the Oer- 
mamsation of the Baltic Lands had been ngide secure for all tune. 
What was called a Ignited National Council, composed of certain 
leprebentativcB oi FiSthonia, Livonia, Riga, and Oeael Island, was 
formed, and li appiispd the Kaiser that it desired that Esthoma, 
Livonia, and Coiiiland, with the islands off their coast, and the 
town of Riga, should he made into a united Stale, with a 
monarchical Cuiistitution, and should be annexed to the German 
Enipue b\ |H*rsoiMl union with the King of Piussia. In his reply 
William 11 said — 

“1 heartih Uiank (■ d i< i allimina mf ami ui\ armies ir \h the m^tiuxnnit 
of the liboiation of thi haltu Prr \ and foi fnJdinR im in plarr n a 
qaft basis the liitnif *it the* old (ouuti\ inatid bv fKiniaii lain 1 1 Ihe 
jmIUiM ol tb Nitional (.oumil itr itniun with tin <Mnijan I m|mi , uuihi 
iii\ M*pptn , \m 11 lu InuixtliniK ntiilaiii*d ' 

Tow aids the ehw* ot 1918, the people ol Courland were 

told that the Lnijuirn was read} to recognise the Luuhy ot Coui- 
laiicl .IS iiti indepemlent State and to conclude with it agiee- 
inents wlui h would guaiaiitce its close connection, both economi- 
lalK ,in(i tioin the iinlitiiT\ juimt of view, with the (10110111 T.m- 
piie riu (mm in*' had been in jiossL‘‘*«ion ol Lithuania mice 
l9Lo, and liul htni husil\ cngagisl in *-liipiiu> it |K)lmcall\ 
uconling to tin 11 own ideas 

It leilaiiiU lookeil as il the Baltic Lands w« le.oi would s^ieedil} 
In (it nil UHM'd, aiiil the (loiiiian Rilts no doubt lejoieed greatU 
The Kstlioiuans ind Li\oiiians piotested with all then uiiuht, and 
the toiiiici stui dthuate*' to the NUu to whom tlu\ lepicsciited 
lliat at h 1st ninet\ pel cent of tbe^|K)])ulaii(>n of these lands— 
the iiidirieiKiii*' )H)pii] ition weie hostile to (iciinati}, and had had 
nothing to do with tin aiiangeim nts (?eiinany had made 01 was 
making 1 Mil Liunii pioti^'tod M Joffe, on behoH ol the 
Holshevist (fOM iiiiniuit which, he slid was in ta\oui of e\ei\ 
|M*ople s light of Si li deteimiiution jHiinted out in a Note to 
(leirnon^ that the ^epaiatioii tiom Hussia of Esthnniii and Livonia 
was desned onl\ h\ the uppei classes in these count! les (The 
“iip|u'r i lasses ton isti^d almost entirely of the Baltic barons and 
the Halts generalH > Flushed with her mc tones and conquests, 
tlie lattei now inehiding I'lnlnnd pmctically, (Tonnany went on hei 
wav Meanwhile the Lsthoinan dek'gates to the Vllies had met 
with a measiiie ol sum*ss, foi in May, 1918 , Great Biitain recog' 
nised the Ksthonian National roiincil as a dc facto independent 
iKJdy, and later France and Italy followed suit But Germany 
eontinucHl to carry out lier piogramme in the Baltic, part (jf which 
programme was the eonveyanco of large numbers ot German 
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Hcttlers from Tentrol and Sontliem Riiaaia to Eathonmnnd IilvQiiia^ 
the plan being that thc««> wttlera were* under the of the Beltio 
haions, to oust the Ei^thonian?* and Li^oniauK from their farms, 
jiid oceupy them theiiiwlve** The baroiiR estinmted that ten 
TiullioD acres of “wntcnanted '* land "ere available for settlement; 
there was nothing of tlie kind, the plan lieing winjply one of rob- 
bery and eonfi<»cation, naked and unashamed What was to be- 
come of the di8|x>4<^Rscd ftoojtlea did not trouble the Baltfl or the 
C-letmans. How tboroueb-going was this line scheme of plunder 
19 plain from tht tact that the transference of about tuo million 
Germans to the Baltic was cont^^mplated. Tjargo suiiih of money 
uere raised in Germans, and some of the German States voted 
subventions, in suppoit of it WHiat alone brought it to naught 
was the defeat of (reim.iny in the held by the Allies, and even 
that defeat vias not oj»er.Ui\e at once oi quickly for gixvl in the 
case of the Baltic States 

So far as these hapless State** uere «oii(cincd. the immediate 
ettect of the Armistice gt anted to (ierman\ \\as to make the situa- 
tion in them moie confused than hefoi<^ luMtig tried tii 

establish themselves in Bstlionia the Esthomaii PniMsiona) Gov- 
ernment, helped by the watships of the Mlic** had kc])t itself 
alhc— the Gemiam* uitliduw liom that coiinti}, but fhej pil- 
laged qr dehtro^cd evdvthing tbe\ <.*oul4l lav tht^ir hands on as 
they retired into Coiiil.ntd (Latvia » B\ \iticle XI T oi the 
Armistice it was providcil tiuit the (n nnan tnKips were to leniain 
where they stoo<l when it came intti foicc, at least until the 
Allies bad determined on other arrangi incnts Tt may l>c sup 
ixised that the idea was tiiat these troeq^s would Iwdd off the Bol- 
shevists from attacking and nivading the Itordti States, but what 
happened was the exact o]>pc>Mte of this 1'hey i>]K>nerl negotia- 
tions with the BoUhevists with a view to Ksthonia, after or as 
they evacuated it. being taken over by the fteds In thi woidw 
of a pnjiiniient P'sthonian wnt<*r, thoir motto was "Tf Ksthonia 
i*- not to be Oennan then let it be Bolshevist.” There were many 
sanguinary conflicts l>etween the Esthonians and the Gennans, 
who were much better equipped than the Esthonians, many of 
whose soldiers they hml previoiiBly disarmed. Part of their 
ammunition they destroved to picveiit it from being ca])tured by 
the Esthonians, part tliey left for the Bolslicvists, who promptly 
invaded Esthonia and overran a consideruhlo part of it by the 
end of November— less than three wi^eks from the signing of the 
Armistice. The Beds marked their occnjiation of the land by 
the usual atrocities Hundreds of men, women, and children 
were uqurdered in circumstances of the most revolting cruelty, 
and many people were flogged and tortured. Churches were plan- 
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dmd and fheir miiuiteisIkiUed. PMou, the Orthodoan ilUahop of 
Ssthoaia, was sfaot» his oEime- being th%|b he had advocated the 
independence of Eslhonia. • ^ 

All through December of laei year the struggle oontinned be- 
tween the Bolshevists and such forces as the Esthonian Provi- 
sional Government could muster. These forces were mostly 
native KstbonianH i/tbo had served in the Bussian Army, and 
they still had thou old officers at their head. They were organised 
into a field arm} of about 25,000 men, the Commander-in-Chiei 
being Geneidl Laidoner, a foimer membei of the Bussian Ghaneral 
Staff, and they fought theu enemy dcsiierately and with some 
huoce&B. Esthonid, who was pio]jaiiiig her case for submission to 
the Peace Conieien(*e. appealed to the Allies, especially to Great 
Britain, lot asbistaiice and on December 12th a British Fleet 
leached Koval. \h Kolshovist wai ships had been ]| 2 pmbarding the 
hjSthoman coast aud landing men in rear of the Esthonian soldiery, 
the arrival id tlie Biitish wa^* most op|K>rtunc, but the ships had 
few or 110 landing itocips Still then ]>rosonee greatly heartened 
the EbtJionians, who luithei piohted h\ locciviug Quantities of 
atjiiri and uiiuinnition, of wIimIi the} w^ic in gxeat need The 
Fleet nio\od out Iroiu Ke\al, and [latt oiling the Baltic kept the 
BoIsheMst^ in check, on one iiecasion captuiing two Bolshevist 
dostiovers \bont tlie s,une tune Bntish waibliips reached Biga, 
and weie in touch with the Letticdi PioMsumal Government All 
the wa\ fioin Ijibau t(» noith of Keval the Bntibh weie actne at 
si*H Still, the plight oi the Lbthoniaiis wab desperate, and in 
the south, as the >eai clostd, the Bohhevists werc‘ threatening 
Kign. With I>orpai tlitn chief town, tliey had already set up 
a SoMot CioM'iiiiiiont ot Estlioiiia, and had outlawed the Estho- 
niau PioMsioinl Go\ernniont iit M ^^aets In Keval there was 
extieiiie dc i»io‘*sion , oaih in .Tanuax} the Ikilshevists \jcre onl} 
twentv-li\e iinlos distant Koin it, but weie being held up in face 
of the stout lo-nistauce of tfio foices under Geueial Laidoner. On 
the other hand, Uiga fell to the Bolhlie\istb on January 4th. The 
Gennans hail leluseil to defend the city, the Biitish had with- 
drawn, and the Lettish (icnoinineiit had fled The Lett** accused 
the (foimans of being in collusion with the Bolshevists, and pio- 
babl} this was true enough, but they themselves had not made 
any real effort to organise efleetivcly the defence of Biga. 

Perhaps it was because of the fall of Kiga to the Bolshevists, 
but it was almost immediately afterw'srdb that M. Paets urgently 
begged by telegraph for immediate and subbtantial help for 
ICsthonia from the Biitish Government. He asked for consider- 
able quantities of nfles, revolvers, guns, armoured cars, and 
ammunition, and said that, failing these supplies, the Esthoniai^ 
VOL, ovi. N.a. D n* 
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troops would not be ftble to withstand the Bolahevist advance. 
Two or three days later ^he Esthonian Delegation, which was pro- 
ceeding to Paris for ^ the C'oTiferenoe, arrived in Ijondon, and 
strongly urged that artillery and other material should be given. 
The British Government', it was announced, received these appeals 
sympathetically, pnd appointed a Commission to consider the 
military situation in Estlionia. Just about this time, however, signs 
appeared of a rally on the poi't of the Ksthoniaus, who were begin- 
ning to be reinforced by volunteers from Finland, and had the 
jHTomise of many mure. It was said at Rtockholra that a Swedish 
Relief Fxx^editiou was to he headed by lioiieral Yudenitch, the 
conqueror of Kr/eruni, but afterwards it became known that this 
famous Russian soldier was raiMiig battalions of Hiissiaiis, through 
a Central Russian Conmiitfee. for the pur|>ose of supporting mili- 
tary action in Esthonia, and also with a view to an attack on 
Petrograd when ciicuinstnnces were propitious. This w'us the 
beginning of the Yudenitch vent me, w'hich, as this article is being 
written, appears to be closing in disaster. Rut, at all events, the 
Esthonians, iti the second week of danuary, achieved some dis- 
tinct Mlccesse^ over the RoKheiist.s, Wesenberg and other towns 
being recaptuied. Within the nevt two or three days the im|)or- 
taiit town of Dorpat was again in their hands, as. a little later, was 
Narva. In iIk-m o)m rations the Esthonians were very inateriall> 
aided by tlie Finnish voli iiteer force led by Colonel Ekstroin, a 
Rwede, 

In their retreat the Rolbhevists. whi> wiire mnler the general 
leadership of 'IVotsk^ himself, hecaine panic-stricken, killed their 
own coinniJHsars. abandoned guns and ammunition , and fled or 
surrendered in large nunihers. By the beginning of last Ki‘bniaiy 
they had been thiowii acros^ the eastern and the southern fron- 
ti«Ts of Esthonia. During that month, however, Trotsky rniscnl 
large Tted forces, which he eqnip|M*d jgith (H»werfiil artillery, uihI 
renewed the cainjmign against l^sthonia, his duet effort being 
directed u]M)ti Nar\ii. This tf»wn was refieatodly shelled, and 
niueli of it w*a8 destroyed, but the I^Ntiioiiians, who hiid obtained 
arms and supplies from Great Rrilain, beat off every assault. On 
fither parts of the front the Bolshevists made no im|iortaiit gains, 
though their offensive was supported by the treacberous attacks ot 
the Germans, who liel|M»d them wherever they saw an oppor- 
tunity. In spite of that, the Esthonians were in general suc- 
cessful in March and April, but it was not until well into May that 
the Bolshevists were definitely defeab^d. And then the Esiho- 
nians began a counter-offensive, which for a short time looked like 
nchic*ving great results. In this attack on the Ikilslievists a dis- 
tinctively Russian force, known as the Nortliern Russian Corps, 
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<to*opmted and did good work. This wfui the foroe that was 
directed by Yudemtoh, and was the nnclbus of the later organisa- 
tion called the North-West BttBua& Army. • So soocessful was the 
Busso-Esthonian offensive, eastwards from Narva on the north and 
from Pskofi, which was captured, on the south, that prophecies of 
the fall ol Petiogxad were numerous, and apparently had some 
foundation, the advance to that city coming to within thirty miles 
of It. But the Beds raJhed, and before the end of June it 
was evident that the high hope<t which had been raised would not 
be fulfilled The Esthonians \%eie beaten back, but fluctuating 
hghling continued throughout July 

In the meantime a general election had been held in Esthonia 
with a view to the ioiniation of a Constituent Assembly. Ont of 
120 seats 96 relumed meiuhcis bcdonging to the Democratic Party, 
the Ldboui Pait>, and the Sociahst-Demociatic Paity, and from 
them arose a new Coalition Government , with M. Strandmann as 
Piemiei, M Pacts retiiing into the backgioiind The election 
showed that the Efitlionians were abholnteh opposed to Btdshe- 
\isni on the one hand and to Germanism on the other. They 
were rehoKed on nutlnng short of indciiciulence, but their spmt 
WAS severely tiie<1 b\ the stniggle \t the end of July the situa- 
tion was AH htatt*d in the iollowing message sent by the Strand- 
fiiann adininistiation to the Biitish Government — 

I'll* Ihtliixuan [Kopk att stiusa^mg to retain tlicii mdopindenee and 
ngbl ot fiClMoti miiiiati u, and are hmlitiug in pnAiction o£ thiir frontiers 
asain'it hoatiU ff irises T1 k> arf nut uiteteaUd in the internal affairs of an\ 
otlii r nation noi do intend ti int»if«rt Mitb ai)> of tlieir niigbbour? 
Owning tn tlio giiut niciMl and material htlp ^hicb tlu 1 sthimiane have 
leceivffl fidtu till \lliid 1* «sp (id)l\ Cm at Ibitain, tbc llsthonian 

poopb ha\f liMn able ti f uiid a ilimaratSc Iti public Ibc power rests in 
f hi hands 1 i ( ustitu uit \s*. uibl\ basi I < n tbt dm ot and piuporUonal 
vote of all ciit/tns <i\(i stars ( age and tif either mx , and the 

exiHSutive is in tbi bandv u tb h pnblitaii (imminent » It tied b> tb< 
(onatitULnt Asstudih Ibi 1 ^thomaii ptoplt fetl tbi difpi^t giatitude 
towarda Goat llritain f r tb .^imr in htlp accorded to (him and tbe^ trust 
that tht 1 nglisb dunncidix xxill not rofunv then support to nati*>us hghting 
for a piat and dciiucratu p btical S3 stem and for tbc right of tc It dcteimina- 
tion If, How esc I, fiirtb r support is witbluld, Ksthonia will inesitabh 
beomne tlic %Ktini of Impt nab t < otnmunism 

Taming from Esthonia to Ijatvia, how did matters stand there? 
In April last General von der Goltz, wlio had been foiced to leave 
Finland on the defeat of Germany, came into the story as com- 
mander of the German t loops in Courland In that month a 
coup d’dfai, engineered mainly by the Balts, aided by troops of von 
der Gkdtz, ovoi threw the Lottisb Government at Libau, some ot 
its membeis being aircHlod rndoubtedlv, this was sviiiptomatic 
of ibe whole situation m the Baltic States, for a plot with a simi- 

D o* 9 
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lar object was on foot with reqieet to Beralt but it did not ms 
eeed. In the third wecb of May Baron von Manteuffel, von der 
6oltz*8 lieutenant, entered having with the assistance of 
some “Lettish " (Balt) forces thrown out the Bolshevists. Now 
began the Notes witl which the Peace Conference bombarded von 
der Qoltz — with scant effect for a considerable time. Among 
other things he told that he must receive orders from Ger- 
many to estabhtali a Coalition Goveinmeut in uhich all the Lettish 
political parlies were to be lejnesented * Von der Goltz paid no 
attention to ihi<t command, and Biga was dominated by his “Iron 
Di\i8ion “ Shortly afterwards General Sir Hubert Gough, at the 
head of the Biitihh Militaiy Misbion to the Baltic States, amved 
at Helsingfors. At the end of June the Jjetts and Esthonians 
were bucces«^iul1y att«u.'king the lion Diviaion, but on July 3rd 
Gough In ought about an armistice, which provided that the Ger- 
man troops were to evacuate Ijcttiund with all fiOBMble speed, and 
that the GeimaiiN and then lelatUis the Balts (Landehwehr) weie 
to leave Biga ne\t day. As the iadts and Esthoiiians believed 
that thev ha<l the Gennaiib in their |X)wci the} acce[>ted the 
armwtice only with the greatobt leluctance Colonel TallcntK a 
member of the Biitish Mission, was ap|K>iuted Governor of lliga, 
and the real deni<»(iatic TiCttibli (loveniiuent, ot which M 
rilnianiiis wa^ the head, Kit in that (ii\ again Von der Golt/ 
made his hcadqiiarteis at Mitiu, when, iiietapb(irK*n!l\ s|icaking, 
he dug himself ni, and received large leinforceiiients inim Gei- 
manv. Almobt exactl} tlfrei* months alter the Biga aimistice the 
lesult ot this was seen in the reo(*( upation , on Getoher 9th, of |>art 
ot Biga h\ von der Golt/, who had with him a so called Hiissian 
force under the advent urci Colonel I'k^rniont 
B} that date Audcnitdi had hcgiin his hniiiaiit drive towards 
Petrcigidd (onfciemes hold in .August at Bcvnl under British 
auspices had if^iiltcd in the ioimation oJ jurtH of the Govcin- 
nientb of IVtrograd. Fskofl, and Aovgonal into a State, to be 
known as North-West Busma, and a rioviaiotial Govetniuent, 
under M. Liuno/ofl , v as created tor it, A iideriitch being Minister 
of Wai and (^>rnnlall(ler oJ its forces —the North- Westeni Army. 
To obtain th«* help of the KstlioniariR, A'udemtch recognised the 
indeiiendence of hsihoriia A fiuc British naval attack at Kron- 
stadt followed, iiiit the effect ol this was countered by Bolbbevist 
successes, in the couise of winch Phkoff was recovered by Trotsky. 
In September the Bolshevist Government made formal offers of 
lieace to the Baltic States, which eventually, after some hesitation 
apparently, were declined. As October opemed Yiideniteh was 
advancing rapid!} , and by ibe 29th of that month had got within 
eight mileb of Petrograd, alter bevurely defeatmg the Bolsbevista. 
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PfophadeB of the immediate faB of the city again were ebundint, 
and appeared tp have even a more solid foundation than thone 
uttered a few months before, but*onoe more they were falsified. 
Yudenitch was without supports, the lleds rallied and heavily 
counter-attacked •him, he was held up, and then forced to retreat. 
His api^eal to Finland foe assistance proved a failure, and by the 
tiiiddie of last month his ^losition, though on an over-contracting 
front, had become highly critical. It was most unfortunate— but 
there it was; his hold effort had ended disastrously, but not alto- 
gether hopelessly. His strength was insiiOicieiit for the venture, 
and Trotsky's uas underrated. 'I'he ivMilt ot bin defeat was, 
almost inevitabl>, to turn the thoiigbtri oi the liaitic States to the 
rcbumptioii of ]x*aee negotiations uith the Uolshevists. Most 
ituhbiaus believe that theio is some Mirt oi working alliance 
between the Bolshevists and the (iermanh, and the actions of the 
latter in the Baltic States during the last twehe months strongly 
support this idea. You der Uoltz went bark to Germany, but 
under his successor, von Mherhard, there is little real change. As 
German soldiers, under the pressure of Paris, retire into Ger- 
many, other German soldiers seem to take their place. 

Four forces are at w’oik in the Jkltic States— Xationalist, Ger- 
man. Kiissiuu, and Bolshevist. At one time the Baltic countries 
w'ould have been willing to he autonuiuous States within a federal 
Ttussia. Now the\ will be satisfied with nothing less than inde- 
pendence, and the Aihes are committed to that ns their policy, 
th(»ugb in a final settlement pniviaion will have to be made for the 
full use of the Baltic fiorts by Bussia, that is, when there is a 
recognisable Biis«<ia in cMstence once again. That final settle- 
ment is likely to tarry. The Germaps, wc may be sure, have not 
given up thiur ])lans for. the (iermanisation of these Baltic Lands, 
and in tiie future, as in the pa>«t, they ina\ be cx|xvteil to take 
atlvantage of w*h.itever o||eiiingH the weakness of the .Mlies may 
present to them. It anytlnnu, tlie Baltic Nationalists fear the 
Genunns more than the l^ilslicvists : the} distrust the Bidshevists, 
and with good rens(»n, but in present circumstances they may deem 
it wise to c«)inc to some arrangement or accommodation with them 
— which will not exaeth be a plciimnt thing for the Allies, uixm 
whom, however, will in all (indiability devolve in the end the 
keeping in bedng of these* same suinll States. 


BonKHT M\ci!R\y. 



A (aOVKRNMENT IN TROUBLE. 


The Prime SCiniater may iiell have pondered of late on the 
traueiency of popular favour. A year a^o his enemies wen 
scattered. To-day they are gluatinif over Uhat they believe to lie 
his approaching fall. Their inf^tinct telk them that they have 
got their Ploteim into a corner at last and that, however cunning 
the shape i>e may assume, and whethiT he tiiriiK liight, Tieit or 
Centie, they uill have liim down l^ut \\e lua} leave the avowed 
enemies of the Pnme Minister out ol tlie question. It is their 
nature and pi'rba]>s their interest to be ungenerous What is 
troubling a good nian> minds just now is whether it is best for 
the nation that Mi. Lloyd George sliould (nintinue to be Prime 
Minister. Is he still the man ior the h(»ui or should we look 
for another? 

But, first, gratitude demands an acknowledgment of obligation 
The Prune Minister did nioie to win the war than any other 
British statesman. None else had a tit lie of bis strengthening 
and encouraging influence with the public He dared still to call 
for 'Uhe knock-out blow " when the eneiiu's blows were raining 
in upon us thick and fast He sacnficeti c\ei\ thing to the 
essentials of victory. The Ministry of Munitions was his creation 
-costly beyond cfuiipntatioii, but triumphant He organuied 
victory among a j>eople who at heart n^sented the necessary 
resort to^’cnsriiption and among whom there weie always enough 
malcontents, enough ohjecters, enough doubtei*^ to delay each 
step till it wa^ dnngi nnid} late But foi the Piimc Minirtter and 
tliose who stood by him, the w'nr must either have been lost or 
some wretche<l. teiujiorar} peaee of compmnuse [mtched up, which 
would have left (lerniany the leal winner If the gratitude of 
the British nation could have been exfiressed by tangible rewards 
similar to those bestowed iijxru our vietorious Generals and 
Vdmirals, few would have grudged the Prime Minister recogni- 
tion similar to theirs But a victorious ><tat(>siiian asks for power, 
and this the people ga\e him last December with both hands 
He came back with a triumphant majoiity, and all his jiersonal 
enemies were swept IkxIiIv out of Parluimont. 

But Power is like manna— it will not keep. The Prime 
Minister vras jihsent for six months in Paris at the Peace Con- 
ference. Again he triumphed He was the niediator-in-ehief of 
the Allies. If the Peace proves a (air success, the chief credit 
will be due to his untiring efforts to smooth over difficulties and 
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reooYicile conflictiDg aimct; if it is a failure — and it contains 
many element m of failure — ^the fault will not lie with the men 
who made the terms so much as^with the unwillingness of the 
Allied democracies to insist on their due ohbervauce and the in- 
soluble difficulties of the problem. By general consent the British 
Mission in Paris sa<Tiiicod no Imperial interest and squared their 
nationahsm as best they could with the new internationahsm, oi 
which tlie Ljeague of Nations is at once the expiession and the 
s.ifeguard Hnf all this tune the IViine Minister's |x>])alarity and 
.iiirhorit\ at home steadih waned J >eiiu>hilmnti(iii was a iruitiul 
hoiin*e of d]S(‘ont«‘nt 'Flie entus tcnind a new grievance eveiy 
day and a new scandal e\e?\ othci da> I'hey traded handsomely 
on the iuvineihle ignnianee of the* piihlic— esiieci.illy the Ijaboiir 
public - which legciided the wai like a foothall match and thought 
that when "Time" was calUd the pla\ers should all stream off 
the field togcthei What w.is woisi\ those who had talked the 
loudest ot the new spit it which was to Hniiiiatc the woild prac- 
tiscHl It least K\en !»eloie the Ximistice an intense^ selhshness 
had suhsisloil at the snlc oi the most Miblime uiwdtishness. Since 
the VTijiihtKe the game of ih has hi^n played with sharpened 
ticuIh. What woinlei then, if tlu star of Mr. Idoyd Oeorge ha« 
sufttMod declciisioir^ I he shout'^ lia\c died away to a great 
sileiMe and lit le ind theie have clungid to hissi*-. Large ina<^seh 
of the fieople h.i\t giown tiu*d of their itlol 1hev aie all eyes 
tot his weakiics^is aiut his hleniishes, and are itching to drag 
liini down 

Much of this change ol hiding would still hne ivcuiied it 
everything liad «Miiie snuMithlv since laht Novemhii and the world 
hud changed ovei fioin w ir to peac*e 4s quntlv as tlio tide changes 
fiom flow to ehh Not can the Piime Miiiistci he accounted 
prim ipullv to blame lor the at>palling diflicultiC'* oi getting the 
world into woiKing order ajnii, foi the cHdossil wa? debt, ioi 
the evil filight ol lius-m, for the divergent iiiteic'sts ni the Allies, 
for the strain on nieirs iierve*i and teni|H*rs toi the •^•arcitv of 
eommodities md lo! the rise 111 prices all ot which mu'^t tend 
to the imTKipul iMt\ of the iiifin 111 power And il thoK' have been 
Aggravated In bliindeis, the people theni'selves aie largely to blame 
for creating the difficult nitnations m which the hhindori have 
been made Triiimpfiant Tjalnnir m the duel c.iiiae of mam of 
the worst MViiipfonm of the piesciit situation Its tenqier is bad. 
It is ill-disciplined and simpicioiis. It is dep]oiabl> ignorant of 
fiindnmentnK It is eager tor power and wealth. It is disinclined 
to work. IN head is stuffed w'lth pernicious theories. Tt acts 
fi«c though It had dis««arded nil idea of duty and setvioe to the State* 
and had rc^jccdi'd the mornl obligatMin to put the welfare of the 
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\«ho]e commimit; above the sectional interestb of aoy elaae. The 
war had to be fought ft> a finish, we \tere told by Prettdeoi 
Wilson, in order to make the world safe for llomooiocy ; victonous 
and saved Democracy has done little but demonstrate how unfit 
It 18 to be entrusted with the world's keeping The pnneipal 
portent on the hotizon is the gigantic atm of I«abour, with fingers 
either cleuclied to strike oi extended to chiU'h Labour by its 
exQibitant demands has placed Hritish industi^ iii tetteis It 
has extorted rates of wages and houis of woik which our indus- 
tries can only beai A Labour sets itself w hole-hen rtodl> to increase 
pioduction But output diminishes Tt ih not merely aganist 
lil-tvud diudgei^ that Ijaboui has stiiuk it is against woik itself 
\U the wheels aie sktwiii^ down l^ahoia is showing a blind 
resentment against some oi the essential conditions oi modem 
industrial life 

Trouble wns inevitable this \eii I he |K)st< loiis thing was 
to promise the people that wh«n the wni wab over a new era of 
happiness would at ome hepn llu woild is not made that wav 
I he demobilisation of va*ot ariiiits seuteitd thioughout the globe 
involved innumeiahle cases ot iiauLhi] IIh Govctmmnt began 
hy releasing fiist the men w ho vvei* itiont indis{xnsihU to mdtisti> 
That was the scientific plan it bioke di»wn heianse the Ainiv 
would not have it The oulv piiiinple tolciahlc to men who weie 
burning to be released trom thut itnlitaiv duties was tint those 
who had served longe-t an«l bhd most should he nleised first, 
and timely concessions to tli« soUhcT** demands aloiu s}\fd mill 
tary discipline But the \\ ti Oftue is eiitnlcd to gcnnoiis cndit 
for a magnificent aclnovc incut oi dt mobilising thre* million men 
within a year, ami hiiugiiigjnck scores ot thousands from India 
Mesopotamia, Pgvpt, Pah stmt ind the Black Sea while sending 
out a siifficiencv of newl> trained nun to take thru places And 
the credit is all the gieitcr h»eiiiM for iiioie thin liJilf the veai 
the Allies did not know whftlifi Cniiiiinv would «igii the Tieatv 
of Peace or not, and wheihei Maishil loch might not have to 
lead the Armies of the Bhine to I3orhn itseli The Govenmient's 
difficulties throughout the vear havt m\er been adequately 
realised by the lintish public ccrtainlv no allow am c was niadi 
for them by those who clamoured for the immediate release of 
every consenpf, careless whethei the glorious British Army 
degenerated into an ili-discifihned labble of revolutionary 
mutineers The part which the Btitish Lalsnir Paity has plaved 
this year with regard to ( onfirnptioii, the North Buaaian Expedi- 
tion and the whole question of Bntudi intervention in Biisaian 
affairs has been despicable beyond words 

Again, in home affairs the numerous aiivieties and difficulties of 
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the Government have been trebled by the mtnctable si»nt of 
Labour Even the crushing burden clothe National Debt might 
have been iaced with cheeriuineto by a nation which knew that 
lb was gouig ahead industna]l> and fast repairing the inroads 
made by the war into its fiuauciai resouioes It had been hoped 
that, thanks to the leconciling spirit of Whitley Councils and 
the more friendly relations i^hich had sprung up during the wai 
between employ ets and employed, a iieriod oi abounding piospexity 
would ioDow the lostoiatiou oi jieice That has pioved a vain 
delusion 'I he itlations between La 1 x>iir ind Capital weie nevei 
moie embanassed ind enibittcied Tht (jo\ eminent 'a efforts to 
keep the [irau Iiam coiispir failed Thete has been no 

industiial fbioii^boiit the >iat and none is in sight It 

takes two paitJis io*mako a peace and Labour has not desiied it 
Tor the a\owed object of its kadcis is not to come to new terms 
with Capital if tbat wcm all adjii^timnt would bo eds\ — ^it is 
to o\eithiow ( ipif il ind tin < ipitali^tii s\stcm The conscious 
aim ol Laboii) leadcisbip is to pasp pilitical |Hiwei and use it 
loi trie est ihlisbme III of the cooiHratne commonwealth That 
means mdiistiiiT w ii till the issue is decided, and it evplains the 
immense* itniKiitiiuc which LiLioui attaches to Nationalisation 
\t ceitain inomenls t*-pcciill\ cluiing the opening months oi the 
>eai tlieie wcie ,.1 i\e U uh ot political ie\olution They passed 
^wd^ Bm to c ISC ilieu jMssiiig tin (io\cinmcnt were constxained 
fo make concessions tc the mtuiless picsmiie of organised Laboui 
which hdM eiioiinousU wi tkened then jiositi m ind autboiit\ 

1 hf mine Jeadc is t ike c udit to theiiisehes foi patiiotic modeia- 
ficm, and if the\ h id 1 fen 1 1st ni the I enin mould they could, 
no doubt line jieiipifitcd i ^enj^ial stiike which might ha^e 
led swiith to reNolution but the ns is the ciidit im modeiatioii 
winch belongs to men who xciiam fioni bin mug the house 
a)Ki\e then he id I ho Inoid tact xemains that Labout has ev 
ploiteni withcuil c 1 simici ihc necessities ol the St ite Ton >eais 
ago a 1 ibttil (Mi\ciiinie nt placed the Fiadc I mons abo^o the 
law in the \ iin Iii>|h ol ic timing the sup)H>ii ol Laboui which wa** 
fast slipping inini tlicni The whitlwiiKl then sown is now being 
rea|K*d 'lliougli Lalioni is still oiih a snull ]>irty in the House 
of roinmoiiM, in active fc 11 oi TjiIkiui has dictated the Govern- 
ment's domestic polin since the Viiiiisticc The stiiiggle, which 
has passcKl through mam phases thin m 11 has liecn and still is 
n stniggle betwo<*n Labour and the State, to decide whether 
Tiade Unionism sliall bo a suborduinte force within the State 
or a ruling force above it Trade Unionism won the battle for 
its complete lei'ogniticm \ears ago It is now fighting not only 
for privilege, but fot domination Tbis is the modem form whicli 
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t\tdnin ibBttmen iii a democifioj cone«pondin|;r to milttanna in 
ihe rin»»flian autocracy ^8tiike«i btoppa| 2 C 8 , tlireata of “direct 
nction (a-canin uiidoi-])rcK!uitioii, higher \iiige8 and ahoilei 
iiouT*< how is I deiiKciatu (>o\einnioiit to deal with inenigent 
and miii^moiis iidlHnii clamoious ior ixihtical powei and improved 
<OQditioii«» ot lift and woik but stolidlv refusing to accept the 
solo tondition on winch itb i^ains can he consohdatod—inci eased 
pioduction'* 

The bioad outline^ of the counti\ s !«naiuiil position ite b\ 
this time hK) w<ll known to mtd reiapitiilation and l>\ common 
cousemt the iDt w i\ ol sileti hts thiongh tethatioii of expendi 
inre and ai in inetliate cissition ol hoirowing Is the Ihune 
Ministti the nnn to lend the (onntiv into and iloiig that path/ 
I niuituii itt l\ he liis not thi ucfud oi tlit i< putatioii of an 
eiononiist and nann h ts hi < n i iti d thioiighont hib public 
caieei not with si\jn 4 but with sjMnilin. \N1 j«ii h« succeeded 
^L \sqinth IS (lunitllii oi the 1 vtitipiti hi mu c ceded an 
iiononnst of tlu oiil ikI i\ (>1 ifUtoui in si iir>ol Hcpoit si\s that 
Afi Asquith hid in liked »iif for the ( hiiu idloiship flu late Sii 
T dwaid Holden -whose tpp ntiiunt would hi\< luin i bold 
inncA ition Hut Mi II \d Imoi^i in\itid tlu oftui \\ h\ ? 
( eit nnh not }»<< iiw lu 1 id i s|k(mI fhtir (oi tif^uiih or tlu 
tnonov mind <i i /i il fii ic ni >iii% Mi |jlo\d (luegi di sired 
tlu fl tiuelli' hq foi oiiiti tliei piji[os(s Il< w is re\ol\in^ 
list MNiil (lit-nis (f j (oiistiiution ill iifpiiring hi^e Miirih 
rf inoTii \ ind ( him t hoi of tlie I Mhiqiui of the t\pe of 
Sir Fdv lid IT '1 n \ uid liiM hr n i fiitnidiide lion ri hih ]tOth 
toi hr wout I ‘ tif^htimd up 1 1 « ( ontiol tt ii the l>( 

pirlinrnts md nionr\ ti i the f rune in rd Ing Mruit' m lienu s 
would hi^e hern ^l•l^uh t» t Mi I lo\d tlui^fon 

became ( hin i Pot md in i sh it time lu ron^nt d the 'I iea*>in 
into 0 spr ndii . Ir|iirtmfnt Hr in^rd irlilitir rial ir \onur it is 
tnu but lu s| I nt ]ims}i)\ Ilr nt\ei illowid piltii eon^idrii 
tir»js of moiir\ to stinrl in th» w i\ if a sritlrtiunf wlun enifiMd 
in difliriilt nc*goli itirm WhitrMi tlie iiirnt of his kkiiI nfoinis 
tlioir finanrc was ne\( i tT r ir sfn prnnt 1 !i« InMit iiuc Act w ik 
I npici] c\iiii)ih Whr n tit\ dr idlork nose which tlireatcned 
to wrrek the Hill r»i dfli\ its pissigt Mi Tdoid (leoige would 
renter the rrmfrrenre loom with thr nitional theqiu hook in Iih 
iiorket He hoiiaht Ins w i\ thimigh all opjiosition Henre too 
hi<« successei a** i merlntor in obstinati tradr^ diHputeM Bank 
note* are the brst plistu for mhiiig thr woundrrl piirle of those 
who are asked to ^i\f waa md a i1e\ir min can uanalh get 
things rlone wlun nione\ is no object Tt was a rominonplaer' 
fiefore thr w u that Mr T lo\d ficorge bul in the coiiihe of ii few 
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yeara completely ahattered the old theory that the Treaaory was 
the guardian of the public purse. He bewailed from tune to time 
the spending proclivities of the House of Gominona, but his pio- 
teais were very like a profligate's exhoitations to economy in 
acme momentary fit of re])entance One edunot foiget, thereiore, 
that, so far ub economy la ooncemed, the Prune Ministei has a 
Hcmewhat lurid past. 

The Qovernniont are in part responsible for the present financial 
morass. No one can sa> that the constantly lecumng wages 
(]uestiou has been tirinly oi wisely handled 1 ven when the 
Pi line Minister himscdi Jmd luitliiiig to do with a particular 
settlement, the negotiations weie too often condiicfed on his 
flamboyant lines. Anytliing loi a teiu)x>rary Mttlenientl Any- 
tlinig to get the men haik to woik iigaiii, whethei the leal points 
at issue wcie sohed 4ii imt ' The iiUTease in the laieniployment 
donation, RiinoiinecK] ]iist at the time id the (h«neral Pllection, 
uHb a shocking piece <il elec tioiieiiing winch has waited many 
millions and illiistiatcs the '•Miilar lailmg of deinociatic }x>iitics, 
the almod iiiesimble tempi ition to oilei bribes on a national 
scale We do not Pagd the Piime Minister's \uguHt letter to 
the Heads oi tlu (Ill^el loiieiit Pepartinents insisting on an 
iriiuiediate lediutioii oi stiffs, hut it was not coni])osc»d till he was 
dii\eii to his wiiting-tnhle liy h unneisal oiilhnrst in the I'tess 

ill |H JiUiico used to he (<»iisideit«il a piimary condition of grace 
ihit tlie Pi line Miiii^ ei nnl hw tolleagiics say that they have 
dfine nothing ind left undone nothing ol whieli they netd lepent. 
Thev claim to 1n\( kept up a steud\ piossmc on behalf of 
econo!ii\ Ihii the ill g<H*s lu sliow that Mi C'hambei- 

lum's stiiigules with his sja^ndihii^t colleagues wete inoffeetual 
until the gient ( lainoii? lot ledm tioii aiost> oiitsidi Ills “National 
Bankruptcy " sfioei'h was a iiy of despair, but when, a lew weeks 
latei his pe*4siimsrn i iiangi I to optniiisin the Prime Minister 
justified till inlit fan on tlu gituind that tin situation had 
improved So it li.is hut in i^'^entials it is nimh the same The 
mam diffoteiKc is that accekiattMl i eduction^ ha\c been effected 
in the Army and Naw whuli hid theie luin no piessure iiom 
without would piobihly luni lK*eii ]>iit ofl to a more coinenieiit 
season. The Prune Miinsiei desciibisl the iuMtum a«i “aound.” 
Would Mr <ilad«4toiie w» dcMMibi it it he loiild return for a week 
to the Treaaiirv and hia old pkice in Pailianient*’ Would Lord 
St. Aldwyn have so dcM'tihod it it ho had l»eou on the Front 
Op|iOHition Beiieh when the t’haiioelloi or the Prime Minister 
\va8 apcakmg? Their HjH'eehes seemed almost designed to raise 
a false aense of seenrity. \o one, indeed, can fairly blame the 
r*hanceIIor for the enormous increase in the estimated deficit of 
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the pre<tent wholl> abnomal 3 ear But he will incur just and 
seTeie een^uie if the prAniibes uhich he held out for what he 
ciilleil a nomidl >ear ate not ffilfilled, qr fulhlled they will not 
lie Vi»ait iioni any le \3 that may be made on wai-fortunea*- 
il such be found pucticable — ^tho proceeds of uhich uould pre- 
suniabh be devoted to debt leduction, the taxivi}er a as flattered 
b\ the aliuiing statement that no new taxation \\ill he uocessarv 
utiless nen exiNiuhtuie is incuiied, and that in fiit> yeais the 
Debt Itself uiij lx extinguishtnl on a useiine and exix^nditure 
ot about POO millions 'llK»»e fv^mes and tliesi pioiiiiM^a- quali- 
fied thotifrh the\ \\ti( - aie a dtlusum and a siiair To pietend 
to be able to look fi(t\ \iits aheid is ndtciiloiis Tlie liahoni 
rdit\ eurnch iipii<lnte-< all tlx i*^snmptions of the (liaiKellor 
ol the Lxthcqiid Not one of tin i* Uadois toleiatts the pros|ie( t 
ot these < noun ms SU) nallton {loiiur on 3tat aft<i Acai 

Iho^ pioser\t i jmluious -.iliiui uitli i to tin \ itional Dolit 
— though Ml \damsin uis ^ihhI tjioin.h to si\ thit hi was 
agninst Hepuliitioo- hut tlu} aie not silent about tlu si^^cstion 
that It Is pos^bli to a\oul new loims of ivpindiMiif I \ei\ 
project for miking Gicil lintain i plui fit foi Iichhs to li\e in 
m^ans the continiMl outln f fush million \oi is it h(nM»s 
done who hi\e to h\e in (n* it Ilr»t iin ilu of the 1 ahoiii 

Piit\ IS t) make Du it Biitim i place tit foi 'Iiadc I munisth to 
pass thtii ioisnrtl\ lues m ind the realisation ol siiih \ [iiojeci 
means a perf»ctnill\ using f\|)enditurf When the ( hincellor 
hinted tint it the ( imIiui I mmplo\ment Ikmition wiu rent wed 
the lenew il imisf be the act ot the Jloii*4e of ( omitx ns 1 ahoiii 
passed resolutions d * hsnin and indignition *' md begin to 
tilk of Vitionil \\ ikehop** It seemed for a tunc as if the 
(unernment intended to wash thin hinds of iesponsihiIit\ and 
<ast It uiK-in riilnment Fhtte? counsels howeicr, pir\ tiled 
and the\ phitked up coinage to thit thi dole xmint uasf to 
ill but #\‘eiMft irnn and women 
The TViine Minister wound up an exhilarating da} of Piiha 
mental V tnuinph with a niajoiit\ of ri50 in the duision lohh\ 
His spaikling sjaedi raised the spirits of the Coalition and made 
them forget thr dismal faMs of the finamial hitiution It wan 
the sort of ihdoiir d di^jilay which Disiaeh iniglii hd\c made and 
would have sent him home radiant to a late supiier of chamiaigiu' 
and “raised pie “ ]hr( it was not the s|><ech wliuli the finaneial 
necessities of the hoiii demanded It is an unfeatunate thing that 
fhe Pnme Mimi^tfr should treat e\ery ciiticiRin of his (fO\eni- 
inent as part of name new “Munt" invented by hia arLh-enefn> 
in the Piess Of conrflc^ we have no tight to romplain that the 
Pnme Minister doea not combine with all bin brilliant qoahtiei 
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tliie xnasaiyeBieBE and aolulity ivfaidi used to be aflaodaied with the 
cbaracter d the late Lord Salisbury. 13be phlegm of the xeso^ 
EngUsh uistocrat does not consort With the fire, agility and 
romantic imagination' of the Welsh popular leader. The Prime 
Minister is what he is.. He is a master in the art of improvisa- 
tion. But there are some situations from which there is no escape 
by dodging, and the situation created by a National Debt of from 
seven to eight thousand millions is one of them. Mr, Lloyd 
George— to the great regret of many who have given him loyal 
and unswerving support — is not tackling the problems of the 
peace as he tackled the problems of the war. He surprise every- 
one from 1914 to 1918 by his tenacity of purpose and his con- 
tinued exaltation of spirit. A man of his temperament ought, 
accoidiug to the books, to have had his black hours of depression. 
If be had them, he kept them to himself, and the public never 
knew. But he creates no such impression of fidelity to fixed 
principles now. 

The Government are living from day to day. They have no 
courage to do what they believe to be right even in matters which 
primarily affect only themselves. The recent restoration of the 
Cabinet system by the cstabli.shjucut of a Cabinet of Twenty was 
a glaring instance of this. The Prime Minister once described a 
Cabinet of Twenty-two as a Sanhedrin; what, then, it may be 
asked, is a Cabinet of Tw'enty? Eveiyone condemns it as a large, 
unwieldy Coinmittce , it means that there will be an Inner 
(Cabinet as well as an Outer, and that the latter will only be 
sninmone<l to register the decrees of the former. At least half a 
dozen members of the new Cabinet owe their inclusion less to 
^ their abilities than to the "pull ” they possess and to the expedi- 
ency of observing a just balance t^etweei^Lords and Commons 
and between Coalition I'nionists and Coahtion Liberals. Yet if 
a Minister can always l)e admitted to the Cabinet when matters 
relating to his Department are under consideration, it ought to 
be enough distiiu?tion to be Head of a Department without claim- 
ing — as a matter of right — that it carries with it a seat in the 
Cabinet. Big Cabinets mean that the country does not get the 
best results from the Cabinet system; and the Prime Minister 
has thrown away a chance, such as probably will never recur, 
of reducing the Cabinet to ita ideal pro{x)rtions of ten or tw'elve, 
in order not to offend the susi'^ptibilitieB of a handful of politicians 
of quite second-rate calibre, and a rather larger number of others 
who hope soon to enter the charmed circle. 

The Prime Minister is in the unhappy position of those who 
have promised more than they can perform. He brought Paradise 
or the social millennium much too dose to this world in his 
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thrilling perorations during the war, and ho must have forgotten 
the mter\euiiig purgatorial penod vihen he m^ited the people to 
jiinip ^ith hull They have jumped bhort and the stream is icy 
cold. Peihfip^ there was no other way of getting the tired 
pilgiinis on cind ioiward . and our plight noiild have been infinitely 
^orse had the wni been lost Hut the outlook is silfficiently 
ohcerlesb We lia\e violated o\cry known economic Jaw, and 
we aie vainl} tiyiiig to stave oft the consecpiences by paper money, 
Biihsidieb. lo.in>^, and wapes siijiplementc^l out of tin* pockets of 
the middle oiasse«> and the rich E\ery thing has l>ecn done to 
immpei the Tradt^ Unionists and keep them in good humour, to 
shelter them, at tlie expense of the rest of the coinniunity, fiorii 
the haidsliips and piivationo whuh inevitaldy accoinjiany the 
losses ol wai The I'nme Ministei in a singularly unhappy 
moment once mvited tlio working (lasses to be **aiidacioiis *’ in 
then demands The) haye taken luiii at his wotd, and the JeaderM 
tefuse to set bounds to Hint ‘*auda<*ity either industrially, socially 
or politically Hence theie is only looni at this moment for tym 
parties in the State One is the Labour Paify, bent on Itecon- 
btruction on jiurely Socialistu and Ttade rmon lines, inyoKiiig 
widespread demolition beioie ney\ const met ion can begin, and 
regardless of exjiense, because it is laid down as an axioiii that 
no part of the cost shall tall on “the workers ” Kiom laige sec- 
tions of the middle and piofessioual dassis no inoie can be got 
in the way of taxation yyitboiit complete dt^lmction then status, 
wrhich, of course, would be lather welcomed than legretted b> 
Labour Hut Laboui behoves that the puises of the rich uie 
inexhaustible and that skilfully dinnted taxation will j>ay loi all 
their schemes and in the end tiansJei the (Mpital ol the country, 
from the lew to tliejnanx 'rhat is the one ]»arly The other 
should be a party of 'Refieiicliiiient, y\itb the lestoiation ol the 
national finances as its piincipal aim and ob|ect, because that is 
the only jiosmbic* liasis oJ sound Ileconstriietion Till that is 
acdiieved e\eiy item oi new. non-prodiicti\e ex|)enditni«. ought to 
be resisted, and as a firht step to flmt end the CJoveriimerit should 
cease appointing (’ommitteos which have no othei purpose m 
view than the outlay of liirtliei millions Kyc^ry subsidy should 
be dropped and aji end juit to further lion owing ; and a real effort 
should be made to disc oiii age and tjcnahse public and private 
extravagance on the one hand, and, on the other, to put a stop 
to the Ug, shameless proGteera, and to bring down the cost of 
living. Unless the latter is done, new demands for increased 
wggea cannot be successfully resisted, and the country knows now 
that Labour means to fight to the utmost to retain all its wage 
meureases, irrespective of any fall in pneea. The Government must 
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steel thembelves to reject the strong temptations by which th^ 
are beset High pimciple it* needod.^not an astute regard tor 
expediency The (ouniij ^ania statesnien who will take their 
political lives m then liands and resist all demaiids ioi expeiidituie 
iuvohing the piling up oi new debt The J’lune Mmisler 
preached uiuiage and saciiiiu* during the wai , will ho not {ireach 
the name vuiues now*’ Piiiiuples, not €X|)ediency* It is the 
Ijincohi spiiit that is lutded now 
Bui, even as we write, the old weakness in tiie J^uiue Ministei ^ 
thaiac t( 1 IS k vcalc d anc w His leh lences to Itussia m his speech 
at the (liuidhall Banquet showed that the many disappointments 
of the yeai and the tailiiic ot \udfnitch s daring laid on Petro- 
giad had quite disjiiiitid huii Hi luiittd bioadh at a speed's 
liveibion to tht ol I'iiiiki|Hi — vi/ an undez standing l)]^ 

negotiation with the IJolslu\i-»t (losuniutnt “We base done 
«*nough for honoui," he s,ijd in cAmI “now we must consult our 
jiittiest<« and (OUK totcTiu'* Oiufiitiids Koltrh ik and Denikin, 
have filled we siuiph cannot affoid to throw inoic good millions 
illti hid" rills most deploiable lUteiancc his iudel> shaken 
i util in the (oiistmiN nl the Ihiim Mmistu and hi^ subsequent 
piotist itioiis tint lu* cliingc ut indicj was in lunltn jilation onh 
ileei)ene(l tin dniihts winch he lud cxcitid If we dtseit otii 
llnsbiau ftunds wc thiow the whole ol llussia into the aims ot 
(leimaiis, and the N<w Russia winch will aiist iiudei the tute- 
lage of (leiiiiinv will be the tmiii\ and not the friend of the 
Western Powci Ih it iiu ins i duk meiicuc to the liiture peace 
of the world ind tiu (omphtc undoing within \ tenoratioii of 
the piesent hettJciiunt of 1 isttin J iiio])e It is n counsel of 
dcKjiau and subinission to tht*clainom oi Laboiu iMoieoAer 
]jeace with Bolshtwism im ms i luw IIikuI of lK)l-ht\ist piopa 
^andi and will tausi tlu l>olsln\isi moMment in this loiiiitij 
to leap into hie again \rc tlu (KAcinment s.) confident in then 
strength to eounlei ict this tint tlu\ can ignoii so tianspaient a 
dangei? The Ihime Miiiistci s s|H\ch, imiiicdiitel} following 
as It did Ml Chilli lull s outs|Hkon demimiuion of anj sngges 
tion ol parley with the liolshiMst Htjinn has liad a most dis- 
quieting eflecl Peace with the SoMet Cio\einiiunt will be 
deail> bought at the cost of intensified liahoui agititioii and 
inarchy at liome, fomented In BolshcM‘-t emwsaiies, well 
supphod from Lion in s stoie ol gold Honom principle, selt 
intexeat alike •condemn thi T'uine Miiustei s etident leanmg 
towards tins Ri^jcide Peace” 


J B FiiiiH 
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Tiih Fiencli eWtions ba\e directed all e^es ariOBB the Cbaimel. 
W ith a aeu Chamber i'lanee liegins, ab Jt iiere, a new life. A 
definite date maiked The wai yearb aie ienll> ended, and, 
lUbtead of looking baikwaids, Fiance has iio\\ to look forviard 
No more matkin^ time . no nime waiting lot nobody knevi what 
The long mtenegniiui la finialied, and the clear duty of aolving 
the mnitiple pioblems which ha\c only been dimly discerned 
though uncomfoitahU felt which h«l^e been put off in a Micawbei- 
hke ^{iint, is seen 1)\ all citizena Thebo elei'tion^ have 
educatne They hd\e o^xned miny eyec Now the situation is 
spread out is a map, with the difficult inountaiiis and the bene- 
ficent nvera plainly shown \s a man who Ii\ps among the 
Fieiich iieople and behc\cs he undeistamK tlicni, 1 (annot help 
remarking that for many months there has been a cunoits 
alternation of mood bttween expidint optiiiO'siii and Iielplcsa 
jiesbimiMii The ViiiJistue whuh swept iis in i me it bukwa**h 
of the war, left e\eryboih soimwhit dii/t‘d Wo tossed con- 
fuhedh m an intcrmcdiatt state ^\e hung like Mshoinet s 
eoSin, *twi\t heaien and laitli It ncedMl the shock and btiiiiu- 
lus of an election to leiinnd iis of the tremondinis tasks, to make 
us suney the whoh held ot ]K>sMbihtii s In tin inateiial aen^e 
the France of to-moiir)w luii t imcssanU be diffeiint fiuin the 
France of y**'teidi\ In the s(ijritnil sinsi,too theie aie 
changts On the whole 1 am inc^limd b> think that these changes 
will lie to the good Wbcri the wii\e oi idleness of immense 
apatlj\ on one side and of \joicnt it^olt on the other, when the 
flaunting follus the tuibuieiit it ictious, whicdi e\ei\ nation has 
exjM iicnccd, lia\e passed 1 l>elie\e il will be a wisei France 
There are, in splti of sii|MrlifMl csiduice, imny Mgns ot a new 
national ]>hikwi])ii\ Min> Imiok miIucs Isnc been leaint in a 
terrible whool, and I he bar that Fiance night become degenerate 
la, I think, finally disHjMted An observer who judged by 
isolated manifestations of the French spint could eaiuly coma 
to absuiclly wrong (oiu'lusions One ran find, without looking 
\ery far, btenie discvmtent and lesolutioii darkly preparing, one 
can find «i rKkless dance to ruin, a frantic enjoyment of life 
careless of the eonsequenn s , but one can also find a aober, clear- 
eycxl peojJc, determined to work and to win the atiffer battle 
which is ix'fore them if thev are properly directed For my part, 
I have always faith in the singular logic and odd intelligeiioe 
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oi the French folk, and in their psaeionate applieatidn of their 
beliefr. • 

If, then, my picture should appear dark in places, it shonld 
be remembered that it is one which is always in process of 
painting ; and that the. French, with their courage, their energy, 
their cheerfulness, wUl know hew to brighten the effect. The 
electums were perhaps too long delayed. The preliminary period 
of looldng at the ruins instead of actively beginning to dear them 
away, might well have been shortened. It was certain that an 
dd Parliament, with the Damo<;lean sword of dissolution hanging 
over its head, would not venture to impose new and necessary 
taxes. It could not be expected to fight drastically “La Vie 
Ch^re,’* to take measures against the specuWtion which was 
practised by all sections of the community. It was more pre- 
occupied with }.K)litical disputes, and %vith the search for effective 
rallying-cries, than with the restoration of the devastated regions. 
Pnmours of troubles in the administration of Alsace-Lorraine 
seemed to come from another world- And so the mess accumu- 
lated in a veritable Aiigoan stable, which will have to be swept 
out and purified by the new Parliament. There were many 
men in the old Cliamber who, content with their extra eighteen 
months of office, adopted the spirit of “ after-us-the-delnge.'* 
M. Clemenceau himself, virile as he had been in the pursuit of 
the war, dominating as he had been at the peace table, could 
hardly be expected to undergo a third metamorphosis, and to 
become a great organiser and a great reformer. In a social sense 
France may be said to resemble its own battlefields, where almost 
everything remains to bo done, hut upon which to-morrow will 
see a fresh and ordered blooming. ^ 

What a job confronts the newly-elected Chamber ! Turn where 
one will, there is confusion ; but there is no need for gloom, no 
need for despair. More and more is it being driven in upon the 
French people that they must look to themselves for salvation. 
The realisation of that truth will nerve their arm. Owing to 
a good deal of windy rhetoric, they had believed in a miracle 
coming out of Oermany, coming out of England, coming out of 
America, which would at once put them on their feet again. 
The dangerous illusion of victory made them for a moment 
suppose that the defeated enemy would repair all 'the ravages, 
or that the Allies would rush to their assistance and rebuild their 
country on the wreckage of war. Happily that mood is passed. 
The flaccid dependence upon others has vanished, and native 
efforts ore allowed to come into pby. 

France has indeed many advantages which sooner or later will 
make themselves felt. The most important economic revolution. 
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of oonrse, is the immense tumovar from Oermany to France of 
iron ore. The tables ar^ turned ^ith a vengeance In 1918 the 
iron ore output m annexed Lurdune was over 21 million tons, 
which wa^ uedzly as much as the whole French output Without 
these regions, the Geiman output iliops to little moie than a 
quarter of the oA figme, vihile the French output is practically 
doubled The economic attachment of Tjuxembomg. which 
previou^l^ foiiJLcd piiit of the German Zolheiem, to Fiance, is 
iinothei souuc ol nun btrength In mdniilar tuied non France 
was a bad thud, tuiiixng out half the quantity tinned out in 
Englard, and a thud ot that tunieil out in Geimany The 
situation IB preciseh the same fui steel Germany led the way, 
England followed and Frame was iighi aw m tlie leii With 
her acquisitions Fi inct lias eveiv piospect of becoming the fore- 
most counhy in Euiope in lespcct of non and Mcel Rhe ought 
to take the position of Geimaiu It is liardK necessary for me 
to insist upon the oveiwhdming luiixutanct of thir fact, which 
has leceived singiilaiU little attenlion but which, in this age 
of iron and ste«l is one which i innot be eviggcrated Not onl\ 
(Kilitic lans, hut business men belonging to no milter whit nation, 
should stud^ the possihlnit^ and the i)npl]cation<H of this state 
ot aflairs Of conise, iiincli uniains to bo done l)\ wa> of 
(Uganising these ticbe'^ but no cuiisnloirition of ibranie s lnuiucial 
and cconoinu |K)sition wcjuM be that did not 

leaersal of fortunes in the loiiJiont 

It IS, howeier n (tssm to renunk that the return of Alsace 
lioriaine to I lamc biiius its own difficulties Wc have alnacU 
seen something ol the intngius wbkh would piodiice, li [Kissiblo 
in iiitJ 111 mil inoMimnt It would i]q)ecti tint the\ have thin 
soiiices of inspirit ion if not four There are Clericals who aic 
opfxiscd to T'lance because I caiice btinds foi the separation of 
Church aurl State, and has seicird its relations with the Vatican 
The dilemma which laces T'lenrli statesmen is that they must 
offend Flench it cling in licatiiig the leligioiis question in the 
lestored jiroviiKes in a different uiannei from that in which it 
IS tieated m France itself, or they must raise an uproar among 
the Catholics of those piovinrcs if they attempt to put them on 
a changed footing 'I lieu is iiiidnijbted1> also a piiiely Ciennanic 
spirit which IS it woik and which would claim antonoroy with 
the ultenor design of linking up Tjorraine with the Fhenish 
provmceb Imbed, wc ma\ find hfie the ke> to recent e\eDtb 
iti those Bhenish provinces, where in(1ependen(.e does not mean 
detachment from Germany, but only a lightening of the Prussian 
voke There are Frenchmen who are inclined to welcome some 
sort of autonomy for the provinces on this side of the Khme, but 
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their policy is at least a doubtful one, smce it is cakwilated to 
attract Alsace-Lorraine into the Gervan sphere of influence. 
Such pro-German feeling as there is in Alsace-Lorraine — and how 
could there not be German elements after a German annexation 
of nearly fifty years?-rmay be said to be opposed to PrussiaD 
domination. There is, then, purely from the political point of 
view, a good deal to he said against the current French desire 
for the break-up of Germany. .fVgain, there are misguided 
Socialists who T>uBh their sympathy for Germany, whom they 
believe to be the victiiii of a harsh treaty, so far as to engage 
in the most reprehensible manoeuvres. Syndicalism , more or less 
allied with Socialism, also agitates dangerously and produces 
strikes. Another difficulty, which is to be noted in passing, is 
that there is a disparity between the rates of payment of all 
minor officials, including school teachers, in France and in Alsace- 
Lorraine, to the advantage, need I say, of AlBace-Lorraine. To 
reduce the jiay of Alsace-Lorraine officials would be perilous, but 
on the othe.r hand French officials naturally observe their situa- 
tion of inferiority. There is n special provisional regime for the 
restored provinces, a sort of decentralisation, a Government which 
operates rather from Strasbourg than from Paris. M. Millerand, 
since his nomination, has found it plainly impossible to substitute 
French legislation for the local legislation. What is necessary 
is not a substitution but n ])enetration. In France it is always 
said — and there are many examples for proof — that it is only the 
provisional which lasts,, and although the new Chamber will 
have to regard seriously the problem of the assimilation of Alsace- 
Tjorraine, nevertheless it would be foolish to proceed too quickly. 

Perhaps the most pressing problem, before which some of us 
quail, is that of coal. Before the war France produced two-thirds 
of the coal she consumed. She was thus dependent upon Ger- 
many and England. A curious fact is that, other things being 
equal, the return of Alsace-Tjorraine actually reduces France's 
coal supply. The requirements of the steel factories cannot be 
satisfied locally. Thus economically the Sear coal-fields are 
vitally necessary to h ranee. Even with them, ho^'ever, she 
would have, in normal times, only three-quarters of the coal she 
needs. The immediate truth ubouf the coal situation of France 
is even graver. As everybody kuow-s, the Northern coal mines 
will not be producing their proper quantity for some time to 
come — ^in some cases it will be years before the pits are in 
working order. My own estimate is that France needs to import 
50 per cent, of her coal. Where is it to come from, if the fac- 
tories are to be set going? The coal shortage is not confined to 
France— it is a European phenomenon. It is easily possible to 
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represent the outlook this winter as irery black. The delays of 
the Peace Conference, the wranglings over such territory as 
Teschen and Upper Rilesia, the ^n-pacification of Central Europe 
and of Kussia, the labour unrest and the constant strikes or 
menaces of strikes, have much to answe'* for ; and their uncom- 
fortable if not tragic rcpercussionB will be felt everywhere. They 
uill be felt particularly in France where the coming months will 
be hard. 

The consequences of an industrial standstill in midwinter would 
be terrible enough, but the lack of fuel for domefstic purposes 
comes home in a more literal sense to every hearth. As I write, 
most of the big coal merchants in Paris have closed their doors. 
The {lopulntion have coal tickets uhich entitle them to 2 cwt. 
per household each month — a small enough amount — ^but they 
will be lucky if they can exchange their tickets for coal. There 
is certain to be an angry outcry, and one cannot help thinking 
that there has been considerable miainansgement. It is astonish- 
ing that after a year uf peace there should be a coal crisis much 
worse than in an> war }ear. During the war the people were 
exceedingly patient. Three >eaih ago I was greatly touched 
by the wondeiful good humour of those long lines of poor women 
who stood for hours in the snow in order to procure a meagre 
supply for a few days. Their bravery was beyond words But 
it is not surprising that they aie not prepared to dis]ilay the 
same patience to-dav : and official statistics, in face of the facts, 
will light no fires P'oituuatcly France has the resource of wood 
The forests which embellish the pleasant land have already bodly 
suffered They will suffer still more. 

That brings roe to the problem of ti unsports It is certainly 

serious, but the example of Kiigland during the strike of railway- 
men furnishes a lesson w^hieh France would do well to follow. 
Without losing an instant, a service of autonjohiles should be 
organised. If it is impossible to make better use of the railway 
wagoUB— though in my opinion much more could be done m this 
diiection— at any rate the apfihcation of the military motor-lorries 
to civilian purposes should be determined. There are many 
thousands of cars of one kind or another com})aratively idle. At 
present French ports are encumbered and French stations are 
congested. Many of the troubles can be traced to the inadequate 
^transports. For example, it was claimed that it is not possible 
to continue the gratuitous distribution of coal to needy persons, 
although only sixteen wagons a day, cAr a large barge every other 
day, are required. Motor trausport should certainly be developed, 
and some of the vehides which are rusting in the parks should * 
be brought out. The red-tape which makes their transfer a com- 

s 
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plicated and a lengthy xFooesa a3K>iild be cat. The anpeib roads 
of France, long and straight, can be hotter utilised. The canals 
and the rivers should also be prdssed into service. Incidentally, 
here is a method of sparing the coal. 

I have dealt elsewhere with France’s pokey of utilising oil as 
motive-power. Here, agam, England led the way, but France is 
now tally alive to the advantages of this combustible I will 
also refer only incidentally to the prospects of water as a motive- 
power. Many hopes are based upon the harnessing of the 
streams, and it is even claimed that the hydraulic forces oi France 
will ultimately piove the principal factor in the economic restora- 
tion. A good deal is being x>ro]ccted Considerable capital is 
required to begin such opeiations, and we must not expect to 
see water-engendeied elcctiicity used on a large scale m the 
immediate futuie But later on France, better equipped in this 
respect than any Euiopcan country with the exception of Scan- 
dinavia, will certainly be able to eke out her sc-anty coal resources 
Already what is known as the ’"houille blanche” has been 
(levelo|)ed enoiinously in a few yeais, and li ever the full motive- 
ioice oi 10 million hotse-jxiwer is made a\aildble, France might 
easily become the foremost industnai c*ountiy, at any rate in the 
cheuiicdl and metallurgical trades 

It lb iiupobsible in a general survey oi Fiance not to devote 
some space, howevei restricted, to the task oi makmg habitable 
the ruined regions One cannot honestly say that the work has 
made much progrcbs Thcie aie battlefields upon which one 
might base concentrated so that they would have produced crops 
next year They he desolate under the bleak sky The roads 
are impnu ticablc, the helds barreg, and the houses demolished. 
In thebe Jted Zoueb the people have flocked back, but their lot 
this winter must indeed be hard The conditions which were 
tolerable during the bummer must be tnghUnl dunng the winter. 
Shelter is badly to seek. In such places as Amiens and Bheims 
btocks of artKles of firbt necessity have been constituted, and the 
Prefects arc doing all that lies in their power Life will never- 
theless be precarious, and when it snows httle coloiiies will be 
completely isolated. Some of the ruins in Albeit and iVionne 
have been hastily made into vast refuges where the Mck and the 
children can And warmth and shelter; while military kitchens 
have been put at the disposal of the poor folk so tliat they can 
at least bake their bread. Geiman workers will take part in the 
removal of projectiles and the levelling of the ground But even 
with the help of tens of thousands of Germans it cannot be till 
next May that the ground in many districts will be sufficiently 
cleared even to permit any thought of reconsti action Obvioudy 
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aoUtary eiorta wiil bi wasted. Solidsrity and oooperatkm aiie 
essential. The State will> pay for labour, and it will also sudte 
compensation to destroyed hoiAes. It mast not be overlooked, 
however, that the prioe of an old house is not equivalent to the 
price of a new houii<e. The Chinese, who were employed by the 
British authorities, have given cause to bitter complaints. It is 
freely stated that they were a plague. They robbed and they 
committed crimes of violence. They even took the wooden 
crosses from graves to bum. But we must not eiaggerate the 
difficulty. Many of the 26,000 factories in the industrial regions, 
which were temporarily lost to France, can be set going again. 
Already the Northern flax-spinners, the lace-workers, the woollen 
and the cotton factories, the metal and sugar factories are in 
good way. The water-roads of the North are excellent. But 
the river-boats do not exist in sufficient number. As for sea- 
going ships, in spite of British concessions, the luorcantile marine 
is deplorably small. France seems hitherto to have neglected to 
work according to plan, and what is most needed for the general 
restoration of her economic life is the drawing up of a scheme 
based upon a logical order of priority, which will put first things 
first; and then that the programme of rec.onstniction should he 
rigorously carried out. 8o far everything that has been done has 
been haphazard. It is sincerely to be hoped that after the orgy 
of politics, of quarrels between Clericals and auti-Clericals, 
between militarists and anti-militarists, between Bocialists and 
bourgeois, that the new Parliament will unite in the formation of 
a practical project and the execution of it. 

Do I believe that this will be done? Assuredly I do. Let us 
endeavour to be frank. A few months ago w lien English people 
asked me if I thought there were the elements of revolution in 
France, I felt that frankness was iinixissiblc. 'I'licre were indeed 
grumblings in dark corners, and a bad temper bred of disillusion 
and a vague consciousness of the enorniity of the task. There 
were distressing and significant incidents recorded from all parts, 
and even a concentration of troops about Paris. Things were 
bad. But I believe the worst has been passed. The difficulties 
are no less, but the spirit of the people is better. For that matter 
every country in Europe has had its mauvaia quart d*heure. It 
was inevitable. That we shall siiake down, that already we are 
shaking down I do not question. There is, of course, still a 
malaiae which expresses itself in the form of strikes. So to 
there have been no serious Birikes as in England, but there has 
been a succession of strikes on a small scale, Bome of them in the 
most unexpected quarters. Thus the country was left without 
newspapers for several days owing to a strike of newspaper 
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aaaenm, Aotoa went on Btrilra. Stable lads, if one can eo 
express it, downed tools. Even schoolmesters, who ar0 certainly 
badly paid, threatened to strike at the moment of the examina- 
tions. There have been curious little strikes against the tyranny 
of the tail coat by the employees in the big emporiums. There 
have been strikes of municipal clerks who refused to register 
births and deaths and marriages. 1 could multiply the list for 
several pages, but I have said sufQcient to indicate the character 
of these perpetual strikes, which are only pm-pricks in the life 
of the community, but which are nevertheless symptomatic and 
have their serious side. . * 

One must regret also the divisions which have been produced 
between various classes of the people, not only between Capital 
ivnd Ijabour. ^J.'hus the country folk have no love for the town 
folk. The country has been affected by the war in two ways. 
I^irst, it has lost its sons in greater proportion than the towns. 
Secondly, it lias made money. The land- workers were called up, 
I-ierhaps mistakenly, first. They bore the brunt of the early 
desperate battles. It is not surprising that those who were left, 
the old men and the women, slaving from morning till night at 
tasks too great for their strength, tragically bereaved, should 
have developed this animosity against the residents of the towns. 
On the other hand, they have, in a material sense, gained greatly 
by the system of requisitioning. As, of course, peasant proprietors 
are extremely nmneroub in France, large numbers of country folk 
have benefited by the high prices. At first they put their money 
in National Bonds, emptying the proverbial woollen stocking, but 
afterwards they bought land, so that at this moment land suit- 
able for cultivation is worth five or six times its pie-war value. 

Still, the young men who have returned come back to their 
villages with broader minds. They realise the need not only 
of developing agriculture, in France by modern methods, which 
one party— and that the strongest — puts in the forefront of its 
electoral programme, but also of brightening and bettering the 
life of the little communes. It is impossible that the French 
countryside shall be left to its dullness and deadness. Social 
expansion, intellectual culture, are as necessaiy as the cultivation 
of the soil. Another cleavage is the antipathy of the soldier to 
the etnbuaqiU, The ex-poilu regards everyone who has not been 
to the Front as a shirker. He bears him a grudge. The workers 
in munition factories who received high wages, and the Frenoh- 
man who was sheltered in Government offices, are looked upon 
with some ooutempt by those who have endured the hardships 
of the Front. The feeling is carried to a much higher point than 
in England, and in nearly every discussion in the cafds there 
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comes « moment when yon exe bound to hear thii grievance 
expressed. Sometimes the sentiment is carried to an excess that 
is perfectly ludicrous. One organisation which takes up the cause 
of ‘‘Poiluisme Integral** goes so far as to deelare that only 
Boldiers should sit in Parliament and occupy public oflioes. This 
IS, indeed, more ir less crudely expressed, the theme of half a 
doeen combatant associations; and it illustratei^ a real national 
division. There is a thud division — that of the very rich and the 
very poor — ^which is more marked in France than in any other 
country I know. Side by side with patient thrift and careful 
contriving to mal[e ends meet is the most reckless prodigality. 
The wild folhes into which Paris fell after the Armistice have 
hardly a parallel. The unureatu nches went mad, and vulgarly 
scattered theu money with an amazing indecency. Prices for 
them had no importance. They wallowed in a not ot luxury. 
The mevitable result was to mnease the dearness of living. In 
the quarter of Paris in which I hve, which is certainly not a 
rich one, ghttermg restaurants, uheie meals cannot be had at less 
than 26 francs per head, have sprung up galore. Now 1 do not 
suggest that this figure is an out-of-the-way one — ^it is the number 
of such comparatively expensive establishmentb that miikes one 
reflect. How do they all pay? Whence has come this army of 
folk with annual mcomes of at least or £2,000? A 

thousand dancing-halls have been opened, and even the theatres 
find it more profitable to convert theu houses to the exigencies 
of the new craze. Piecious stones glitter everywhere, and furs 
were never worn m such profusion and never cost so much You 
would think that there were no poor at Paris. There are, and 
they feel the effect of this high standard of hving which has 
been set. Livmg is, I calculate, at least twice as high at Paris 
as at London. 

There are other and less artificial'cauBes. What are known as 
the *‘ViJgram baraques*’ — ^municipal booths where the town’s 
stocks of rice, macaroni, dry vegetables, condensed milk, wine, 
butter and fats, and even meat, arc sold — are a boon to the poor ; 
but they are lamentably insufficient m number. All the attempts 
to fight against **Ija Vie Gh&re” have, in the large sense, failed. 
They have failed because there is a genuine shortage of many 
commodities. Gommissions to regulate prices, to fix what are 
called (surely in a spirit or irony') **Dormar* prices, do nothing 
more than register the actual prices ; and the Gonsumers* Leagues 
which were founded, in spite of loud outcries and an energetic 
campaign, left things very much as they were. Transport is 
again the key to this problem. The capital is threatened with a 
severe curtailment of the milk supplies, and doctors* rrrtifioates 
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will be neoemry to secure a daily quantity. Sugar does not 
|MX«iuBe to be more plentiful. t 

Clothing is very dear and the’ material is very poor. It is 
hardly possible to obtain any kind of a suit for less than 400 
francs. An* ordinary pail of boots costs 76 francs. Furniture, 
and indeed all manufactured articles, are impossibly expensive. 
Eecently there has been revealed the absolute lack of lodgings 
of any kind at Paris. 1 will only quote one or two figures. 
Statistics show that 1,700,000 persons live in such conditions that 
tbeir daily activity is diminished and* their existence shortened. 
Will it bg'believed that 5,000 hovels furnish 38 per cent, of the 
total mortality? The lowest estimate at which one can put the 
need of Paris is 50,000 new houses. To-day the population is 
nearly five millions, and the accommodation is not considerably 
greater than when it was four or five times less. It has become 
almost impossible at any price to find a flat, while the little 
hotels which abound, and in which so many persons are obliged 
to live permanently, refuse any longer to let their apartments 
by the month, with the result that unfortunate students, young 
couples, and othei's are called upon to pay for a single miserable 
room as much as i»3 a week ! There has been a great flocking 
to the metropolis during the war of refugees and provincials. 
It is obvious that this jiroblem is bound up with that other vital 
problem which has for so long faced France — ^the low birthrrate 
and the declining population. It is not the place to discuss such 
a large and profound question in a general article such as this 
professes to be, and 1 will not go into figures. But what with 
killed and maimed and children not Ijorn who ought to have been 
born, I am not putting the case too»high^when 1 say that the 
effective population of France is seven millions less than it ought 
to be. The prevention of children is deliberate in all classes, 
and the number of abortions is admittedly appalling. 

1 find myself writing on a mournful note, but 1 repeat that 
in thus setting out the jHroblems of the France of to-morrow 1 
am by no means despondent. 1 know too well the French people 
to doubt for a moment that they will overcome obstacles in their 
I)ath. It is necessary; however, that these obstacles should be 
clearly seen. There is one which I often hear mentioned — that 
the education of the young men has been neglected. There are 
many who found their studies internipted by their call kT the 
colours and wlio at twenty-seven or twenty-eight have still to 
prepare thema^dves for their career. Doubtless, in spite of a 
persistent anxiety in respect of Germany, there will be some 
measure of disarmament, and fhe military service which every 
FfMudUDan is obliged to give will be radically reduced. That 
^ y VOL. OVl. N.8. B B 
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will be an advantage fojf the future. And even in the oaie of 
those who now return to oivil life the situation is not so bad as 
it is often paintec^. They are better equipped than is supposed. 
The school of war is a terrible one, but it has enlarged their 
minds, and many young men have pursued their stu&s even 
under sbell-'fire. For example, medical students have learnt their 
profession in a practical way. Again, young engineers do not 
return entirely helpless. As lor the ranks of authors and artists, 
though they have been badly thinned, I find evidences of a new 
and fruitful movement in all the arts. 

What mast be tackled very seriously is the financial problem. 
The sudden disappearance oi small change, that is, of silver mone>, 
together with the fall of the franc, are ominous signs that can 
no longer be disregarded ; and it will be for the new Chamber to 
find without delay what the old Chamber could not or would not 
find — a vigorous fiscal policy. Largely, oi course, it is an 
economic question, since for the first eight months of the year 
the imports totalled £740 milhons against exixiits which amounted 
to £160 millions. The difTerenco must chiefly be paid in money, 
since French holdings of foreign stocks aie very low. But it is 
good to note that half these imports were of machinery, tools, and 
raw materials, and, as 1 have mdicuted earlier, there are excellent 
reasons for beheving that the industrial situation will rapidly 
improve. Apart from the economic aspect , the financial position 
18 , though grave, far from being alarmmg. Taxation can certainly 
be doubled. A budget of £800 millions is not beyond tbe capacity 
of France when once the manufacturers get to work in earnest. 
Without going too deeply into the matter, which would demand 
separate treatment, tbe present public debt will call for an annual 
disbursement of about £250 millions, and it is inevitable that 
borrowings to the extent of £2 billions will have to be effected. 
The interest would therefore be £400 milUons a year. France's 
exterior debt, which, is well over a bilhon sterling, is only half 
of what other countries owe to her. It would be fatuous to 
represent that a budget nearly five times as large as the pre-war 
budget will not be a terrible bunlen, but it inusi be somehow 
borne, and will, I doubt not, be borne with the unquenchable 
courage w'hich distinguishes France. 

1 leave out ot consideration wliat^the Allies in general and 
America in particular may do as a sacred duty. I also disregard 
the possibilitieB of real reparations from Germany, considerable 
as they may be. It is better to count upon nobody but yourselfy 
and to accept whatever comes from other sources as a windfall 
for w'hich'you may well be grateful. What I am persnaded of is 
that when the facts are put clearly before France, with a desire 
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neither to hido the troth becauae it 48 disagreeable, nor to 
exaggerate the difficultieB in a partisan spi^ of pewiiTniBin, Xbrance 
will set her teeth, will enyisage her destiny with dear eyes, and 
will take up the tasks thi^ confront her with a noble determinar 
tion to triumidi in peace as she has triumphed in, war. It is wrong 
to preach that victory automatiGally brings prosperity. But it 
IS folly to pretend that victory spells disaster. What France can 
properly look for is the generous confidence of friendly nations— 
confidence in her increased resources and inexhaustible recupera- 
tive powers, confidence in her splendid- and stalwart soul, the 
undaunted banner-bearer of Western civilisation, which mil go 
marching proudly on to her magnificent future. 

SiSLBV Hm>DLESTON. 
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FiiuM yihiki 1 ha\e seen, hoHi and without th« Allied aiea 

of oivu^iation, ] am convuiced tliat in a \enr bhort H]^)ucr of time 
Gcniidii} will arise, Pli(i‘mx-like, from tho asheb ol her paat com- 
moreial greatiiesh and a^am occu)>> her ioniior place among the 
big indobtiiul nationb oi the woild There to iny mind not a 
Miadow of a doubt that blie Jb rapidl} getting ovei the eeoiioime 
ravugeh caused by the war; m iact, what blie has nlie.uU aeeom- 
plished in thih (liieetion niakeb her neighbouis .ij)|x‘ai in com 
lairibou almoht to be marking tune— and this a}>piies uioie partieii- 
lui]\ to England. 

The G-ermuii has always gi\eii me the itnjaession oi liking 
work, and liking it tor its own sake wlieMMs the Ihiiish work- 
iiiaii only apiieais to wmk liu.iiiNe hi* i** iietiulh ioieed to loi 
Ills Inchhood- downing his tooK on the mi\ Mioke ol the hoiii 
and leaving oil on the sliglitest pietevt 

Thib was iMiiticularh hionght home to me duimg m\ iiTeiit 
Msit to Cologne and the /one <K*eupied b\ tin Hiitish Aiiii> ot the 
Khiiie. Eierywliere 1 went 1 was deejil} iminessed l)> the spee- 
taele of a people workinu with le\eiish eneigv .iiid the e\ident 
deterimnatiun to make up lor the lo^t time oi the ii\e years. 

The duty I was engaged on necrssii.ite(I ni} iisiting main 
iiii|K)rtani industnal eeiitres. and as 1 did all iii\ |oiiine\ing h\ 
ear J had ample op|X)itunit\ for gauging the g(*neiiil *-itiiatioii in 
outlying districts wlueh 1 'should not hu\o hud the chance oi 
\ isitiiig had T gone by rail. 

On all sides was ahundant e\id< me of the gi(*at trade eum|migji 
tlie (leriiians aic prepanng the lesiilt of wlueh must undoiihfedh 
be felt o\er heie hefon manj months aie past when tiaiisfKirt 
eonrljtioiis improve. 

One has not to he long in (rennan\ to lealiM' that she is xeij 
iar from being enished, or e\pn unduly hiiiniliated, by the mili- 
tary disasteis wliicli wrere sii])fK>s(Ml to lia\e overwhelmed her. 

Whether it is the inherent aplomb of the laee or the detennina- 
tion to bear the crnelleHt Wows of Fate with a bnive faee one can 
only conjecture, but it is eeilain that it the old militarism lias 
lieen wi|)e(1 out, the iiuliistrial sjiirit of Oerintmy is as strong 9^ 
ever, and ia likely to pio\e one of the most hi*rious laefora we 
shall have to reckon with in the near future. 

Perhaps the most noticeable cliaracteristic of the present state 
of affairs is the manner in which it is borne home to yoii-"un(l 
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the faot that it ie only grCdually that you Teahse it. There is no 
trumpeting of German vitality. On thei contrary. 

When, for in&tnnce, one aakfl e manufacturer or ahopkeeper 
how das Oesvhdft ia going, in nine caRea out of ten he will ahrug 
Ilia ahoiiUlerh and tcraely admit that thinga might be worse, 
though he gcnenilly does ao with an air ol aixdogetic condeacen- 
aion that is veiy itrilating, giving the imprcbhion of a conceited 
strong man who know s his streiigtli ho w ell that he doea not deem 
d neceaaary to insist on it when holding converao with anyone 
who ia obviously not so well finoiiKsl by Providence. 

What invariably strikes one iniiiicdiately on crohaing the fron- 
tier into (lermany is the quite cxtraoidinary iniiiilH^r of factory 
chimneys one secs overywheio They seem to he as ]>1entiful 
as windmills in Holland 

T do not know wliethei theic is some Teuton hye-law that 
insiata on the erection of a high chimney no matter bow insjg. 
iiihcant the facton, hut ceitain it is that chimneys, all morr* oi 
less tall and main ot iio\el and quaint construction, are a pro- 
nounced feature nl the landscape on all sides In some districts 
theie s(*cin to he \erjtiihl« |duiitatioiis ot them. 

Tn pn‘-war da\'' these gaunt *<hafts always, to my mind, con- 
veyed d foiceful iinpiession ot (leniian indefatigable industry , 
hut when ime sees them to-day. after their long period of 
uiaetivitv, ^oln 1 tlng forth cimtuinoua clouds of smoke, they 
heconie. as it were, infused with a iiew' life symbolic ot the irre- 
pi<*asihle Mgoiii that to all outward npjiearance was commencing 
lo })erinentc those districts at least w’hich T visited. 

Kvery village and evety town 1 inotoied through ajq>eared to 
liave some IckmiI industry tliat calls for a factory . and all of these. 
s»i far as T <-oiild judge from oiitwanf apfiearances, wen» hard at 
woik. and there was an atmosphere of well-being which was 
jvMitively discoiiceiting wlieii one leenlled how the Oeminns have 
iieen whining omi the misery and dearth of everything bmnght 
alxint by the hl(K*kade It has not, a]>p.irently. taken long to get 
over some at least of its inoie iinnuHliate ellects. 

Of slackness 1 saw no sign anywhere One exjienenced the 
feeling of being in a vmtahle hive of industry, and from all this 
activity there can be hut one deduetion—it must perforce tend 
to hasten the day when Germany will again become a formidable 
opponent in the anuin of the world's commerce, and more 
especially with regard to Great Britain — even if, as has been 
kuggested, she has to recover her trade with ns through round- 
about and indirect sources. I noted unmistakable indications of 
this renascent enterprise everywdiere in the ocxmpied area. 

The German is unquestiimably a ijasi-master in the art of 
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make-believe, but there was no neeess&y for anything of the sort 
here ; it was only too evident that everything was gwng well. 

In spite of high priot^s for foodstuffs and the burden of heavy 
taxation, everyone fieemed cWrfiil and apparently had money 
to bum. The restnurauts and caf^s wei^ thronged, and the opera, 
theatres and einei.ias were packed every jiierformanoe to their 
utmost capacity. 

The war was an episode of the past, and everyone appeared to 
be doing his level best to banish the recollection of it from his 
mind. 

Tn C^^ogne, for instance, it was indeed a veritable eye-oi^ner 
to see the crowds of well-dressed working-class’ people that 
thronged the streets aftiT liusiness hours. Prosperity, or some- 
thing very akin to it, w'as plainly visible on all sides, and the big 
stores, such ah Tiet//, and the sho|w evidently benefited also by 
the changed conditions, for there apix.*aved to be no lack of an>- 
tbing anywhere. WTien* all tlie supplies came from made oiu* 
think furiously. 

There are no out-r>t-wotk doles in (leriiiany, 1 believe, mi all 
this well-being can oii1> hose been brought about by tiiOM' 
smoking factory ehininejs that disfigure the <*onntr\side ever\- 
where around the city. 

The scene recalled vi\idly to my mind tfiose terribly anxious 
times in England during the w'ar, when the htn*ets in all the big 
centres were throngcsl after working hours with well-jiaid and 
insouciant munition-workers who alwavs a]>iH*aied to have mono> 
in their pockets to squander on anything that took their fancy 
at the moment, except that here there was an inqiortant and 
significant difference. 'J'hese teeming crowds of (rermans enjoying 
their well-earned leisure had been hard at work all day making 
ready for the prospective commercial war. 

But while the people themselves appeared* to have plenty of 
nionoy to sjiend, there was an enormous amount of biisiness done 
with the British officers and men — in fact, it is certain that in 
the zone of the Allied occupation tlie shopkee|M*rR must lie having 
the time of their lives and niakhig comfortable fortunes. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the ridiculously low value of the 
mark is the explanation of this — for the Hun — hapjiy state of 
affairs. 

When I was in Cologne a few weeks ago the exchange stood 
at 120, which made the mark worth twopence (to-day it is barely 
w'ortb three-halfpence), the normal value being, of course, a 
shilling. This, as may be* imagined, proved an irresistible tempta- 
tion to buy a heap of things for which one had no actual need 
and which one would scarcely have glanced at if they had not 
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been so cheap. And Tvtiat a splendid asaortmeni of every con- 
ceivable commodity there was to select ^x)m I 

Everythinfi; had, I learned, gone np at least 50 per cent, since 
the Allied occupation, yet, in epite of this, prices appeared dirt- 
cheap from the English^standpoint, and if they are any indication 
of what tlie Germans hope to succeed in delivering goods at over 
here our profiteers and the advocates of Free Trade have a big 
surprise in store for them, it is to be feared. 

It was a positive object-lesson to make a tour of inspection of 
the shops in such places as Bonn or Cologne, and one could well 
understand the feelings the prices of evei^hing displayed in the 
windows must arouse iii the mind of freshly-arrived British 
officers or men. 

Surely never in the existence of Xeiss or Goertz have so many 
cameras, ]ihotogra])liic InnteniH and binoculars been sold as are 
being disposed of to-day at ])ric*(^s that must still represent a good 
]imfit to the sbopkec|)ers, whilst Bolingen raxors and scissors are 
in ever-increasing demand. Xor was it, only in such articles as 
^<)u could jwrsu.idc yourself you were not unduly extravagant in 
piircbasiiig that the nlluronient lay 

For insianco. in an iiji|)orianf shop m the Ilohe Strasse, the 
Bond Street of (^ulc^gnc. f brand-new bicycles with free 
wheel and mbbci l 3 ieh for ‘240 marks, w^hich represented 
exactly £2! 

Walking-sticks, uinhiollas, fnnc> -leather goods of e\ciy descrip- 
tion, stationeiy, and a hoM of other things too numerous to 
mention, weii* equally eheaji, although, us T have mentioned, they 
had all probably heeii trebled in price hinee the Armistice, so 
much BO, in fact, that T am con\inced Ihe majority of them could 
still be sold at a fine ]n'ofit in Englfind e\en if 75 per cent, were 
knocked off, apart from the rate of exchange. 

One has gradually become so mured to the cver-increasing cost 
of everything in England during the past five years that the 
ordinary citizen has almost forgotten what he gained by German 
eomfietition. The rehabilitation of Oennany would therefore 
spell the doom of ihe profiteer far more effectively than any 
ephemeral legislation, and for that reason, if for no other, would 
to my mind, not be an unmixed evil. 

The majority of the shopkoeiiers and merchants have, however, 
by now realised to wdiat extent the depreciation of the mark 
benefits the Allies, and there is considerable hoartbuming in con- 
sequence. T recall a significant incident in this connection. 

I had succumbed to the temptation to buy a thermos flask (the 
original make) for 2s. 8d. ; not that I wanM One, but on account 
of its cheapness. It was at a big shop wliere they sold surgical 
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ifiBtminents and medical appliancaB* and it wus crowded with 
cuatumera, mostly Eng|iahmeu, anioDgst whom were several 
ll.A.M.C. oftioerb. BounesM .was evidently flaoriahiqg. The 
flask 1 had pnrcliimcd had to be taken from the window, as it was 
the last one they had in stock ; they were qnite sold out of them, 
1 was told, hilt tlie makers hoped to deliver some more shortly. 

As the elderly man who had served me was tying up my parcel 
he suddenly blurted out in ver\ good English that it made him 
feel sick to see thingb being sold at the prices the English were 
getting them for, as it was practically giving them away, at the 
rate ot the exchange. Then he added sententiously, as a sort 
of afterthought, that he realised it was all part <»t the pric*e 
(rermany had to |)ay for her share of the war. 

1 remarked that 1 tailed to sec what there was to gnimhle nlnHii 
since trade was so good and they were rapidly selling ofi all their 
^toek, and doubtless at a big profit. But he wrould not, or could 
not, see it in that light, and mumbled something mIkiiiI the 
(lonalties the Futherlaud would ha\e to endure with resignation 
lor the present, ('ommeiit was needless 

It <lid not take long t<i it'aliH* that it was im|N>8sil>le to form 
any tnie conception of the real state ot affairs in (lennaiiy from 
what we saw in the oiTiipied area. As niiglit he ex|iected Iroiii 
HO servile a race as the liiins, the presinice of the .\llie<l trcarps 
had eiigeiKlered an ohNequioiisne^s that was nlinost nauMating at 
times Everywhei-e were fawning and cringing that got on one’s 
nerves. Yon felt that it was only the thinneHt of vernier and that 
the true nature of tlie lieast w'as about as near the urfaee us it 
could safely be. 

With the knowledge that he is uii overweening, conceit<*d hiilh 
at heart it was amusing to note the exaggerated humility and 
alacrity with wliich the police and the oflieials carried out the 
orders given them by their new masters. 

A notification had he<‘ii issued at the couiinencement oJ the* 
occnjiation that any dereliction in this res|H.*ct would he followed 
by summary pinii«*liment, and, as may he imagined, there w«*re 
very few cases, and one was treated everywhere w'ith the most 
correct politenesv— in the shops, on traniciirs, railway or steamboat . 

One could not hel)> feeling, howewer, that it was through no 
genuine friendly sentiments that the ix>nple, and especially the 
men, were so obliging, nor was it out of any deference* that the 
fiolice and oth^r officials wdio were permitted to retain their 
uniform came to the salute as we iwsserl. 

As the Allies were not occupying German territory for the 
fnirpose of propitiating the ITiin, this mattered little, so long as 
there was no overt sign of hostility. 
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putMide the Allied ssoifh, however, was a very different matter, 
and in certain plures you were ‘‘anlsing for trouble** if you 
ventured only a abort diatanoe ^cmdfthe line of demarcation. 
This waa imjireBaed upon me by a aomewhat exciting experience 
I had in Diiaseldorf whjph ia iierbapa worth recounting. 

Once the novelty of being in the occupied area had worn off, 
the life aoon began to pall on me. Bight-seeing became irksome, 
one got sick (»f looking in the shops, and even when on duty, 
motoring from town to town loat a lot ot its original charm 

I was beginning to Uwk iorward to the date of my departure 
when it atruck iiio that a visit to the real Gemiiiny beyond the 
zone of occuiNition would be interesting, ho T dmdcd to spend a 
few hours in Diiswldorf if it could be managed. 

To go aiiyw hm* outside the line ol Allied posts lueanl obtaining 
a special |)ass from the liritisli Permit Officer and getting it 
“allow'ed" by the Gerniaii aiiihonties, wdio hud a bureau in 
( ologne Xo “objection *' was made to my going, *and 1 was 
given a typewritten note to that eAec*t to take to the Teutoii 
official 

Almost needless to add that this gentleman was courtesy per- 
sonified, and T was not kept w^aiting longcT than it took to make 
out and stamp the document whieh would enable me to cross 
the boundary-line into niioceupied Geiiiiany. 

“ Shall 1 say * on duty * or * on hiisiness * ? ’* asked the official 
tiffahly — and in perleei Englisli 

“I leave that to T repliinl . “1 simply want to have a 

look round Diisseldorf as an artist.** 

“I think 1 had hetlei sa> ‘ buMiiess * then/’ he suggested, and 
1 agreed. 

1'he British stamp had now to lie added. <iud I was then free 
to lea\c. 1 may mention that I was strongly advised not to go 
in uniform it J could iMissjbly help it. but this was unavoidable, 
as 1 bad no imifti with me, and, as will he seen, it waa on this 
point that the incident T am relating came about. 

T could only get fiemuHsjon to stay away a few hours, but 
this gave me ample time to have a look round and dine before 
returning. 'Fhcre was no train direcst till late in the afternoon, 
so I decided to take one that went as far as lUesel-Dusaeldorf, 
where, I had been informed, I could get a tramcar to the city. 
The tramway, how'ever, tnmed out to be over four miles from 
tlie railway station, so there was no lielp for it but to walk there. 

Ten minutes brought me to the outlying British picket where 
my permit was carefully scnitinised before I was allowed to 
proceed. Tl was evidently as difficult to get out of the occupied 
zone aa it waa to get into it. 

VOL. ovi. N.8. a a* 
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A wide stretdi of flat open country laf before me, dotted faegEO 
and there with factories# It was a blazing-hot afternoon, the 
dust lay black and thick dn the iroad, and a more uninviting walk 
It would have been difficult to imagine ; but it was not only the 
heat or the dust that were to make it unpleasant. 

Before 1 had got a couple of hundred yards from the British 
post 1 had the uncanny sensation of being alone in hostile 
i'Ountr 3 \ Theie was no mistaking the malevolent glances 1 
loceived from the rough-looking workmg men I met, and 1 
reahsed the mistake I had madf* in coming in iinilonii. 

In the grillage a big croud gathered; 1 was the butt of many 
pointed remarks before the car started, and tliobe continued the 
^vhole way to Dusseldoif. It was foi lunate for me that it was 
nothing more than ill-natmed attention, ior 1 should have been 
m for a bad time bad mj presence been idiysically lesented. It 
was about tw*enty minutes’ run, and the ttain landed me nght 
ill the centre of the city. 

Dtisseldorf looked its best that fine .liteinuoii, wcll-dresstHl 
people thronged the pavements, big cats dashed by in all direc- 
tions, and theie was the general air of piY>s{)ciity that one had 
become so fainibansed with in Clermany 

It was apparent ut a fust glance thjt heie one was ieall> in the 
midst of the true German elenient without any of the artificialitv 
which was so obMous every wlieie in the occupied area. Apart 
from which, the jiresence of nuinen>uh oflicers and soldiers in 
field-grey uiiifomi proMded a lemiiidei of the war which was 
quite startling and made me feel still moie uncomfortable in 
khaki In fact, 1 soon became uvare that I was attiacting a 
considerable amount oi notice, and ceitamly not of a friendly 
character, and fiom women as well us from men. 

This liostilc attention ended by getting on iny ncives, ui>ait 
fiom prex'eiiting mo from ha\ing a quiet look niuiid the artistic 
hauntb as .1 had intended, for J felt it would bo madness to 
wander too far fiom the mam thoroughfares. 

An hour or &o ol this was about as much as could be ]uit up 
With, as I was followed and not left un watched for a moment. 
I even notidbd that children were frequently sent back by their 
imrents to have a good stare at me. 

I was looking for a quiet restaurant where I could take refuge 
and dine leisurely, as 1 had plenty of time to spare, when suddenly 
a policeman came up to ino and touching his cap asked if I had 
a permit to be in DiiBseldorf. I rejihed jokingly that I diould 
not be quite such a fool as to be. there without one, and, pro- 
ducing my i>abB, handed it to him. 

The fellow read the paper carefully, then, folding it up again. 
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banded it back to me and. ealnting politely, gaM it waa quite 
ID order and walked on. 1 waited an^ lit a cigarette, bo as to 
give him time to get well ahead,* as people were waiting around 
to see what" was going to happen. 

A hundred yards or se farther on I came up with him agam; 
he waa talking with three men. Aa I got abreast of them he 
stepped towards me quickly, and in an insolent tone, which was 
in marked contrast with his previous {xiliteness, vociferated that 
I had no right to be there in uniform. 

*'You are in Germany now, not England, and you’ve got to 
take that oft at once,’* he added, catching hold of the crosa-atrap 
of my Sam Browne belt. 

With that the men with him came forward, and one of them 
— a big fellow whose face was ^xibitnely blazmg with hate-7- 
poked his finger roughly at m> medal ribbons, and shouted : 

“And those, too, you ciir8(*d Englishman.” 

Ill less time than it takes to narrate I found myself surrounded 
by a yelling, surging mob, men and women ; where they all came 
from so quickly T can’t imagine, unless they had been closing 
round me without my noticing it Sticks and sunshades were 
laihed threateningly at me, and 1 had the unpleasant feeling that 
at any inouicut 1 might get a snuisli on the head from behind. 

In the best German 1 could muster, and assuming a coolness 
which I certainly did not feel, 1 explained I was only in Dhssel- 
doil foi a short visit and was letuming to C’olngne that evening; 
then 1 elbowed myself some s]>ace, lit another cigarette, and 
forced niy way roughly tiitough tin crowd which, strangely 
enough, made no attempt to stop me. 

An excited discubsion eiibued as tegwhat they ought to do with 
me, hut 1 did not wait to hear it out. 1 had noticed there was 
a rehtaurant round the Ciirner a short distance aw’ay, so without 
undue liabfco, as 1 felt 1 was being followed, 1 made my way to 
it and decided it was ad\ihahle not to show myself in the street 
again until it w*as time to go to the railway station. 1 wasn’t 
taking any more chances — 1 did not want to return to Cologne 
on a stretcher in an umbulance wagon if I could help it. 

J had just finished dinner when the waiter came and told me 
the taxi 1 had ordered had arnved. It was drawn np on the 
op])0Rit6 side of the street, w hich was almost deserted. For a few* 
moments the driver had some trouble in starting the engine, and 
1 had visions of missing my train. ^K we at last got away I 
heard the sound of a shrill whistle. (S lancing back I saw several 
men coming round the comer running in our direction, then a 
handful of gravel rattled against the back of the car. 

It waa no great distance to the station, but we had to Gross 

u S* 8 
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several Ing tbnrouithfares whkh wen ablaie with light and 
tbn»ged with ])eopIe, A it vaa with no slight wlief that I at 
lust fonad myself on the plalferm avay from % crowd. 

Slight as was the incident, I cannot help thinking that it wds 
indicative of the sentiment of hatred 'of the Englishman tliat 
underlies the thin veneer ot Hun obseqmousness m the occupied 
area, and which will stimulate the nation to carry on the com- 
mercial war by any ineana— fair or foul 
The rehabilitation oi Germany will, to m} iiiuid, only lie bene- 
ficial in the sense that it will revive the old spirit of trade coiu- 
lietition and perchance bestir the Biitisli manufactuiers to bolder 
efforts to retain what they haie gained by the tem|)oiary di*- 
appearance of Germany from the scene 

.Tuns M. PiiKt 
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In January, L919, a Ccmmiiifie, under the chairmanahip of Lord 
Cunliffc, issued a re|K>rt on eurrency and the foreign exchanges. 
The nm^Hsity of reducing the amount of |>a)>er money in circula- 
tion was strongly insisted iijxin as a princi|)Hl moans of limiting 
the creation of credit and so of cutting down genenil price^. 
liiiiuediately aftei this rejxirt was issuecl, a feeble aliemjit was 
made to reduce tin* ({uaiitity of currency notes in circulation ; 
l>ut the eflort siMut dickered out and the amount of such notes 
gradually rose to a higher le^el than c\er. If, therefore, the 
icusoniiig of Ijoid ('unliffe's Committee was sound, it is not a 
nuttei for siiiprist^ that prices lia\c failed to pursue the rapid 
downward courso that the termination of the war was •£() 
f*oiitidently cxfiected f<i Jiiaugurate. 

That i1u‘ amount of money in circulation --whether in the form 
oi gold or notes h.i^ a liarnniount influence e>ii general pricers 
has heen asserted, iioin tune to time, in the pages of this 
Hiimkw. It will he* well, however, to siiiiimanse*, \ery briefly, 
the chain ot facts which justify the asseutiuii. Vrices are 
dcfiendeiit u]M)n su|)ply and detnand that h an axiom of Politu*al 
liCHmotn^ It IS an obvious tuiisrn that siippl\ is limited by 
prodiK'tion. IV^cnise human wants are insatiable di^mand miisi 
alwavs he exc^rciseMl to its iitmeist limits ; that is an axieim of 
f^ycliolog> which is in no sense* negati^oel by residiness to barter 
se»iiu*thing obtainable in the iniuiq^liate )>rt'sent feir some^thing 
gresiter eihtninablo in the future. Demand would be absohiteU 
boundless if no question of j^nMnent arose. Its efTcettveness is 
strictl\ detei mined by capacity to |Kl^ ; and, therefore, effective 
demand is synonymous with purchasing poww. In the exact 
measim* that the purchasing jKiwer of any coniTnunity increases 
or decreases, the effective demand for gcxids on the part of that 
coinnimiity will rise or fall ; and the changes must result in 
f>ro]X)rtioDat(* alterations of price unless the supply of goods on 
the market has nllcred in the same ratio as the demand. 
Piirehnsing power consists solely of money and credit; and a 
nation's purchasing power fluctuates, therefore, with the amount 
of money and credit w'hich it |X)ssess(‘s. A little— a very little- 
money is hoarded. A portion which in the aggregate varies so 
little from day to day that it may he regarded as a fixed amount 
is held by individuals to meet immediate personal requirements 
and is retained as loose cash in the tills of tradesmen. The whole 
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of the remamdei is stored in the bankv and forms the basis ot 
credit Banks are oomfielkJ h^ the exigencies of buBiness to 
confine ctedit svitfain up|$ei and lowei hunts tv Inch bear definiic 
lelationship to the cash leseiTP It iolioTvs, therefore, that 
inonej, 1 1 , the raetilhc cun cm \ and note issues, oontrols ciedit 
and is, consequent h, the scile determinant of pin chasing posiei. 
Wi ma} in fact, substitute “luoncv' loi “demand" in nui 
original econoniir ixiom and sax that pticis de|)eud n])oii siip]>h 
and monex If supplx be det teased oi the xoinme of nionex 
me leased, pines xiill go up if eithei supply he inci eased t>i 
money dci leased thex xiill fxll Loid runlifilc s (onimittec 
leMised these tacth and adxised the Gox eminent that one xvax 
of lediiring high pines xv is to git iid of some of the papei 
nionex m circulation The other ^ax x\as oi course, to stimulate 
piuductioii N at ui*ilh the best re'^ults would haxe been achiex’el 
bx putting both foices into o|xnation it the sime tune The 
Ooxirnment done could regulite one ot the forces piodiiceis 
the other The Goxernment dHihcntclx xvoiked in tlu wron" 
diiection and nox\ hlimcs pindncers hQC nise thi ic ults ne not 
satisfactory 

\lmo8t simultaneously with the issue ul the uport of Jjoid 
Cunhffe’s Committee i piper wiitten h\ Dr Slnw was pubhshid 
in the Quarterly /?eiiiw That papci ittempted to show bx 
nu ins of a comparison between index piucs and the returns 
relating to the issue ot currencx nobs tint howexer strong thi 
aignmenta might be in sup]x>rt of thi tluorv that pnciH aie 
forced upwards bv cunenev inflation, the stitistiesl facts proxed 
that in Nox ember, 1916 general price-, were 100 y»er cent highei 
than they were in Tulx 1914, although there had it was claimed, 
been no increase at all in the ciirrene v 1 he sugge^^tion was insdt 
that the rise in prices up to Noxember, 1916 hid necessitated 
an increase in cunency notes inste id of the incTc isc in currencx 
notes having created the rise in piires Di Shew did not mince 
matters He said “I wisli to clear the ground of a persistent 
and prevalent misconception The scHexates of a mefalhc cui 
rencx have attacked the currency note and have assailed the 
policy of the Treasuiy on the plea or pretext that it has led to 
inflation, and that the increase of prices of commodities has 
resulted therefrom This argument falls to the giound at a 
glance " Tables were then appended showing that by November, 
1916, general prices had doubled as compared with those current 
in tTulVi 1914, while the amount of ouirency notes issued up to 
November, 1916, had not exceeded the gold in circulation in July, 
1914 The naive iirgnments were put forward that the currency 
notes had merely replaced an equivalent omoiiut of gold which 
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was no longer m cucbldtion, that the^only offect cxf these notes 
was a transfer iiom gold to papei, and Uiat» because the papei 
wAs no more than equivalent in amount to the gold formerly in 
ciiculatioii, the iact that genoial prices had doubled could, by no 
]>toceRs oi re.iHoning, I>e attiilnitcd to the issue of paiiei mone} 
Hut Rliat does Dr Shaw imagine became nt the gold which was 
cltawn in irom circulation and replaced b} paper mone}'’ The 
statistic winch lie himself (|uotos lilnid arithmetical proof of a 
(lerfectly well-known fict Stnnuous ind hucceshful ciloits wcie 
m ide to get the gold in th< hinds of the geneial public exchanged 
loi papei, in ordci thit all the gold in the rounti> might be 
concent! itod in the banks Siirel> Dt Shaw doc^ not seiiouhlv 
think tbit the binks rcfiaincd fiom using that acrcumuiation oi 
gold ahco\(i ioi riedit * OI couise ihev ii«<d it, ind the hanking 
It turns for the |Kiiod in qutstion show \u\ ileath that thc> did 
so The cflcct of issuing, between Jiih 1011 and Noxembei 
1018 i mrss of pipei nioiu ^ €(|iii\alent m imoiint to the gold in 
iiiculitiou in lui\ 101 1 w IS to double the cinieut\ The major 
(xntion of the lucu ise found its w i> automatic i]]> to the banks 
and bee nil tiu hisis of ciedit to the evltnt of several times its 
imount Quite ohviousU, therefore, the spereliiig cajiaeity of 
the nation woi \ci> largeh augmented In the absence of a 
eorre bjxmding addition to the supph of saleable goodb, piiees weie 
bound to go up Thes lose as T>i^ Shaw shows, b\ 100 per cent 
l)> e\a<th the sinu peieentige in fact is that ei the ineiease of 
the enneuey Iho rise ot jmees would ha^e been tai greatei 
hid not the ^or^ disturbed political conditions compelled banken* 
to restrict credit in older to laise the rrtio of casli to liabilities 
which, for then own hnanctil •iifet^ tlie^ were bound to 
maintain And the cudit based on noimal pio war resenes had 
to be made to confoim to the new latio as well is that on the 
new money which came to the banks as a of the inflation 

of currency. 

Vpjiaiontly the Government it ted foi a few weeks on the adwee 
ot Lord Cnnlilfe’s Committee and then texik a diametiicallv 
opposite (xiurse The reAeisil of policy is expl unable nther on 
the groundh that Tjoid Cunliffe’s ( ommittce wis first held to be 
right, and then, on roconsideiation to be wrong, or that the 
Government was foieed to go on issuing paper money in order 
to make it ponsible to raise b> loan the funds rc*quired to 
meet ita current oxpensea It ir almost certain that the latter 
explanation is the coneet one snd that the Government was 
convinced that it would be impossible to raise new money by 
loan or even to obtain renewals of Treasury Bills as they fell due 
steps were token to ensure that the public could obtain 
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from the banks a plentiful supply 6f credit and so be able to land 
liberally to the State, f The •national expeimos immediately 
following tlie termination ol hostilities were so alarmingly high 
that I believe the only possible way of raising the money to meef 
them was to place ahiindanl credit at the disposal of the general 
public, and that ooiiid only be done through the medium of fresh 
issues of paivr money. But we must ia4.*e the facts frankly. 
Bluntly stated, they are that the British Government found it 
necessary to contiiiue long after the termination of war the 
financial plan winch was adopted by Germany iiuinediately on 
the outbieak oi hostilities, and wliicli. having once been aduivted. 
t.*ould not be discarded. The re-*iilt to Germany was most 
disastrous. As is now u<*ll known, the ex-KniM*r’H Government 
secured the succi^ss ol eacli of its six-monthly loans hy issuing 
just that amount of additional ]m]x‘r money which it had iiscer- 
tained by careful pieliiniiiary calculation would give to the 
German banks the ca]>a«*ity to iiuTeasi* the loans to the public* 
by the amount which the (rovertnnent desir« d to borrow. But 
all the money whieh the <ierm:in <lo\erniiu tit Ik)i lowed was at 
once replaced in circulation In the \nni»u« Ariiiv eoiitractoi s and 
others to whom it w^as paid <»ut : and, as the whole of a nutioirs 
money in excess of the amount used as loosi* cash is paid into the 
hanks, it followed that all the money cv|u'iifleci l»> the Go\erii- 
inent found its way liack to th« hanks in the eoiim* ol a lew davs. 
The banks were then not only ready to lend it out again, hut 
anxious to do so. \fter the ( lovernnienl had had the lirst iisi 
of the jiurchasing |iower built up on tlie additional currency, tin* 
ordinary mechanism id exeliango gave the second and suhsiHpient 
uses of that purchasing |x/%\er to tin coiiiiinmity at large. 
Demand is nothing more than the expies^on ol a purchasing 
|)ower w*hich is always exereisi*d to its iiuixjmiiin extent and 
the ultimate effect of the fresh papei money issued h\ the 
German Goveinmenl was tlierefon* to iiicre.ise demand and so 
to-force up prices. When the next six-monthly loan had to he 
raised it w'as found tliat the additional e-islwnni-credit ciirrency 
which had been the basis of the earlier loon had bwm absorlied 
in the general circulation and w’as required lo carry on the 
ordinary business of the country hecanse prices had gone up in 
much the same proportion as the currency bad increased. 
Consequently, in order to secure the success of the next loan, an 
entirely fresh purchasing power or lending capacity had to he 
created by the issue of still more paper money. Unless tlie 
British Government can reduce its expenditure there is danger 
that it will find itself in the same dire financial straith as the 
ex-Kaiser's Government, and be compelW to go on debasing 
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tlu^ currency in order to laise the mqpipy necessary to meet itF> 
daily expenses • • 

Whate\or justihcation there* may have been for adoptmg 
desperate niedns to borrow money at a time when the only thing 
tliat ieall> mattered was the defeat of the enemy, the time has 
oeit<iiuly now come when the conbequences oi continuing those 
desperate mean** have to be laced It cannot be ignored, of 
coiiise, that the i eduction oi the ciiiiency \iould mean not onl} 
iiicieasiiig the Oo\einmeiit'b dithculty oi boiiowing but also the 
actual loiivering o! nione^ nuomes, and couseqninth, a reduction 
of the amount i^huli tin cMsling taxes would piodiue On the 
otliei hand, the gieatoi ]>ui chasing |)owci oi iuoiie\ would enable 
the Go'll inment veiv 1 ngc 1\ to n diuc its expendituic Its credit 
would fippieciato ind ilioic is justification foi the hojie that the 
I iti oi intiieM which it now com|Klhd to pa\ would ho lowered 
hi an\ case although it iiia\ lie miv chsii ihli to make it Rh eas\ 
))Ossihlt ioi the Go\(inimnt to laisi the wliiiewithal to meet 
Its ciincnt e\])cns(s the (omtnutut oi tlu GcMinnunt would 
lx Mil (U iih hniight It tlu piici of conhnunig i s>stini which 
Ills 1 const lilt idulciio towaids tlu zuin of tlic coiinfi> \tUn 
lion was di iwn iho\t to the tact that tlie increase ot prices up to 
No\<m)ui IMIh woiihi \\am lucii still ^natti than KM) jhi cent 
hid not tlu cMstiiig iKilitu il conditions (oiii|ic1lcd banki^is to 
k((p latger c ihli iest«\cs in piofioition to tluii liihilitics than 
tlu\ would hiM' done in noiiiial c iicuiiistaiKes Ihis was a 
distinct check uiKUi the ric itioii ot cicdit and conscqiKiith njxui 
till inflition oi pinch ism^ fx>w< t oi deinaiul But the successful 
tc imiiiation oi the wai itiiuned that cluxk and an\ sjieciiic 
iinoiint oi ciiiicno now has a fhoie stimulating c Rect ujioii 
demand and thc>ieioie on puns tlnn it had when the wai was 
m progiess the nioie stalih the political conditions }he moie 
frooK the hankh c in cii itc cic'dit With an impioMiig ontlcx'ik 
the meic retention ot the cuiicno it the wai le\el induces a iise 
of puces Tint use ina\ lx checked oi cmmi coiiMited into n 
downwaid ino\enunt h\ me teased siipph and tlu ]>ic\eiition oi 
fnnfiteenng hut the fence pulling upwaids is iieMitlieless always 
it work lne\itahl> it wastes the atrength oi the clown-pulling 
foteex to an c»xtent equal to its own jMiwcr 

On a fiec gold basis there is a constant tendenev tor general 
piiceb throughout the whole woild to bc'come iinifonn The^ 
do, of com sc* >nr> in different places but the \anatiou is seldom 
qiore than can he Recounted tor by coxt of transit, additional 
handling and rustomB tarifls If the\ rise exceptionally in an> 
one jilacc*. the country wheie the riae cx*ciirb at once becomes a 
very good inatket to sell io and a had one to huv fiom Ttx 
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imports increase and iV) exports diminish. The additional 
imports have to be paid* for in gold; and the withdrawal of 
currency forces prices back to the common level. But tlie maitei 
becomes more complicated if the original, rise of prices is due to 
an issue of paper iiioaey. Countries nliich export goods always 
want other goods or gold, in payment. They are not likely to 
buy those other goods at inflate prices, and foreign paper mone> 
is of no use to them Tntemaiional trade balances sic settled by 
means of Billi> ol Exchange : but thosc^ Bills oi Exchange fall to 
a di*eount as soon as the tiader-^ on whom the\ are drawn begin 
to find i\ djiflieult to liquidate them prompt!} eithei in gold or 
goods The xno\ement of the rate ol exchange against the debtor 
country is measured by the extent to which tlic international 
Bills drawn against that counti\ pre})ondernte ovei those drawn 
ill its favour. We have had a recent example t>i this in the fall 
of the exchange with America. Bceause of the greit excess of 
our im|X)rt8 over exports, and l>ecause it was known l)oth that 
we couM not send out gold to meet the balance and tint our home 
prices weie too high to justif} anv inime<l!«ite ex|)ei'tntKm of our 
exports being greatly increased, the \alue in New York of an 
unimpeachable undertaking to |>av XI in Tiondun tell to 17s 
Natiirallv American meicliants at once coininenctHl to charge 
XI tor o\eiv 17b woiih of goods sent to England. \n incident 
ol this kind leieals the osMmtial diflercnco- between the two 
different methods of adjusting prices when the cunency is in 
gold and when it is largely composed of pajier Before the war 
any adverse balance of trade with America was met hv the exjiort 
of gold. That export resulted in a diimnulion of purchasing 
power in England which led tSS a reduction of prices. Equilibrium 
was restored through a fall of our imports and nii iiiciease of 
our ordinary mercantile exixiits. Now that we are unable to 
send out gold no similar foice can be M»t iii mcdioii to restoie the 
balance and there is no natural corrective to the adverse movement 
of the Exchange rate*. On the contrary, the mon* the exchange 
moves against us the more we have to jiay for our imjxirted 
goods, and as the currency and, therefore, purchasing powei 
remain the same, the general level of price s does not fall Whnf 
leally happens is a slight alteration of the distribution of our 
demand. Imported goods, chiefly foodstuffs, rise in price to the 
extent of the fall of the pound sterling in the international 
markets, and home-produced goods go down in price in proportion 
as the purchasing iiower formerly applied to,, them is diverted for 
the purpose of paying higher prices for foreign products. As the 
old plan of adjusting the exchange by movements of gold is no 
longer avaiiable, we must seek another remedy. When the 
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Sterling exuliange was at its lowest some of the gieat London 
daily newspapers invited the opinionif of the heads of leading 
commercial houses. All the bnuness men who were interviewed 
were imanimons on two points— that the exchange rate would 
romain unfavourable ie England until our exports wont out in 
quantitos, and that that would not happen until our prices fell 
In view of this unanimity the Government ipight do well to 
leoonsider the recommendations of Tjord Cunliffe’s Currency 
C'ommittee. Nor is it by an> humus satisfcictoiy from the 
\merican jxnnt of view that LI in Ijondon should be worth only 
17 b. in New York We .iie not likol> to bu> more American 
goods than we can help il we are coiii|X'lle(l to add iionrly 18 pei 
cent to their cost hcxaiisc^ our iiioiie\ is less \nluahle than the 
Americans* France, Ttalv, and Ikdgiiini aie allected as well as 
ouiselves and thoic is already talk in New Ynik of the whole 
\merican export tiade being thuaiened with turn Rohemeb for 
luithoi ciodit to hiianee piuchasc^s in Kiiio)k^ lunc hf en discussed , 
but Ami'iiean hankers aie op{K)sed to tium on the giounds that 
it would he necessary t(» extend ii edits Tu»t only as a sufficient 
oilbet to the adveist^ tiade lulance **hut also to make up for the 
dtprectalion of European iurrnuif uhuh in ttsilf u one of the 
(ontributmq lau^is of the fall tn i nhanqe '* 

\ccoiding to fill Auckland Geddes, the Profiteering Bill is 
designed to reduce piiceb and aid but, after all, profiteei- 

ing IS nothing moie than taking the \erv tidiest advantage of an 
abnormal demand Goods aie held up for high prices because it 
is perfect ]> well known that tne public possess sufficient pur- 
chasing pow*cr to enable them to pa} those high prices, and that, 
grumble as they may, the puhlio gill pav them rathei than go 
without the goods they want If the demand weie restricted 
{nicch would automatically tall and the so-called profiteering 
would disapiiear To atteni|it to get rid of it by prosecutmg a 
few notorious oflondois is like trying to destroy a noxious tree by 
lopping off a few of its outei loa^Cb The remedy is to destroy 
the roots; and the roots of profiteering he in an artificial demand 
directly caused by an enoimons inflation of the currency. 

National currencies resemble a senes of reservoirs, of vastly 
different base areas, connected with one another by pipes. Since 
water always finds a common level, a quantity of it poured into 
one of these reseivoirs is very quickly distnbuted among the 
several others in proportion to their base areas. Let us substitute 
gold for water and assume that it also has the attribute of flowing 
to a common level. This requiies no great stretch of the 
imagination, for, until 1914, gold has always moved freely from 
one country to another in accordance with the dictates of inter- 
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natimal tiade. At the coiaiiieiiceaiei& o£ the war all the 
belligarent countries heaiK.d into their currency reservoirs masses 
of paper money which wo will 'represent by weights of a metal 
lieavier than gold, since they iinmediately sank to the bottom 
und wore incapable of moving to any of the connected reservoirs. 
Natiirall> the level of the reservoirs rose, and the gold at the 
top coinmimced to stream out to other reservoirs, notably those 
belonging to Amciica and the neutral States, hi order to stop 
their gold from being drained off, tlie belligerent conntnes sank 
Their resen oirs ImIow the hiirfaee by digging ]>its of constantly 
iniTeu.sing depth beneath them. This was done by pruhibitmg 
the ex|x}it of gold, b> trade embargoes, and by raising loans 
abroad. By thew' means the resc^rioirs wrere inmle cafiable ol 
holding a very large <|iiantit\ of weights without causing too 
great a cpiaiilitv of the gold at the to]) to he forced through the 
coniieeting pi|)es. But iieneral prices in any eoiintry de|ii*nd 
upon the volume of purelmsing jKvwer This in its turn i-^ 
regulated by the si^t* oi tlic resenes held b,\ the hank**; and the 
hanking reset \es me ah-oluteh governed h> the ipiaiitity of coin 
and notes in cireulation m other words, bv the di*p(h of the 
currency reservoirs. 

In the exact nieasui*' that the pit beneath out eurrency 
reservoir is filh»d n|*, the space available for gold will become 
smaller. Tjetting tlie gold flow oft would umloiibtedly lower 
price** in Kiigland As a leMilt we might, and piobablv would, 
ualomatically incn'iise oni ex|)orts and redue» our iiii|h>i1s to the 
extent of stopping the <nitflow before all oui gold liad left us 
But then* IS alwMv** the daiigei that ld» iir ui other romphcalioiis 
might prevent ns iioin doing so: and, in that evi'iit, our ]M>sition 
would heroine a perilous one Without the eiifiaeitv to send out 
goo<1s equal in value to t]io«;e which W’e recpiire to imjKjrt, and 
with no gold to liquidate the balnnce, w’l* should most ceitaiidy 
be comiielled to keep out im]K)rls **trictly within the limit of the 
value of tin* gooilM we wen* able to export. At everv |)oinl our 
nierchiiiits would be handieap])ed by the fact that the nbs(»nce 
of capacity to e\])or1 gold would cause tli^ fortdgii exchange 
always to be heavily against tliem The n*iiM‘dy is obvious. By 
all means coinnieiiee tf) fill up the pit hcuicnth our currency 
reservoir and allow gold to flow out, but make more and mefre 
room for gold at the top by taking advantage of everv o|>|)ort unity 
to pick out tJie iisfdess weights w'hieh reprevnt inconvertible 
paper nwmey. On one fjoint we may be jierfectly certain : tliosi* 
weights will never jia^-s out of our reservoir through the connect- 
ing pipes. There is only one w^nv of getting rid of them, and that 
is to pick them out ourselves. 
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Betardation of supply necessarily has very great influence in 
keeping prices at a high level, it iff ]>robab1c that this factor 
JH an even more powerful one dian the unnatural stimulation of 
demand caused by excessive cuircncy inflation. But the efTocts 
of diminished supply jnre so ob\iou8 and ho well understood that 
then^ IS a constant tendency to attribute to tliem the entire 
responsibility for jiriccs remaining at a \ery*higli level. This 
tendency ought to l>e combated on e\erv possible (x^casion. The 
(lovernment never tiies of telling the jierpic to strain every nerve 
to increase supply. It is the duty ol the people to pay heed to 
the warnmg. On the other band, the (Jovirninent alone can 
lop off the spurious troin the natural (leinnrd ; and it is as much 
incumbent upon the Cio\einnierit to j»erl(»rin its share of the 
woik as it is uiwi the public to do tlieiib The world’s trade 
lies now, as it ne^er did before , open to the nations which arc 
c()iiinieH‘ial1y strong enough to reach out and grasp it. The first 
(ountrics to get tlicir nirieiicics into good order will have an 
enormous advantage America is undoubtedly in the best 
|H)sition, bill there i*' ample op|X>rtnnitv for othei*. In know- 
ledge of the bearing wbieh eurrenev inflation has upon prices the 
(lennan economists jne niueh better eqiiipj'ied than ours; and 
it mav yet hayqren that Gemiaiiv will set herstdf bteadily to 
the task of n foiming her enrrenev while our jioliticians are going 
placidlv on HpfKuntine expeit committees, anl pigeon-holing th* 
refiortf. when thev find that the advice gnen is not to their 
liking 


WATiTFii F Ford 
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Rlvcbal British "ndmiiolB of difitinctioB have eutcred the great 
post-war coDfessional, and a good many people, as a result of 
subsequent commentaries on their books, ^hich not one in a 
hundred thousand of the population can have read, have been 
driven to the conclubion that it is little ibozt of a miracle that 
we did not lose the naval war owing to shortcouiings of the 
Admiralty or defecti\e leadeiship at sea. They cast their minds 
back over the months oi **oigaiiised violence ” ami, disciiSMiig tit- 
bits tom from their context by levicweis, thej recall occasions 
when the enemj might liaie defeated the Biitish Fleet — but foi 
extraordinary gcxid hick on oiii part Oh those might-ha\c beons 
which knowledge aftei the e\ent suggest ' Oh those* might-have- 
beens which spiing from reielations of whnt hapiienod on one 
side of the fog which a state of war eieatCh* Thev aie l)a*^d 
upon the assumption that in thw imj perfect world, with its sui- 
pniang and unfoieseeable events, war h\ sea, sHbj(»ct to a bundled 
uncertain factors, can be waged in accordame with an iininutable 
plan of ojierations, e^ery development being anticipated jtars in 
advance, and suitable measures taken, h> a Naval Rtafl of niiiioi 
piophots, divorced fiom the sea (the onK liaining place foi sea- 
men) and sitting, with a fane assoitnient of stationeiv and jieiis, 
at their desks at the \diniialti 

It may seem a woik of siipi leiogatioii to debate these* inattcis 
For has not Mr Wiu*'ton (jhuuhilP pro\o<l that whatever sms 
of omission or conimission were committed were due to out 
failure to build up “a high!} sj)ecialisod (leneial Htafi otfu'er class 
lor the Navy,” conesfionding, presuniablj , in cliaiactez and iunc- 
tions with the ”higbl\ spcMialhtd (Jciieral Staff officer dass” of 
France and Italy on tlie one hand, and Cieimany on the other 
The German Naval Staff, as Mr Churchill knows, was the 
admiration of a great many persons in this country before the 
war. It was the product of a quarter of a century of concen- 
trated effort to copy the Great General Staff oi the German Army, 
and, according to Mi ( hurchiirs theory, the fleraian Fleet ought 
to have won the war, whereas it hes rusting at the bottom of a 
British harbour, owing, as Grand Admiral von Tirpitz* avers, 
to the colassal blunders of fhe Naval Staff. 

(1) iZhiifralpSiSfiifid^^ 1019). 

(S) IfyJfeiiioiri.- HiBMndBliMlBsM. 
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But if Mr. Churchiirs remedy be disregarded, it may be 
urged that many adventurers in the realms of naval strategy, tac- 
tics, and administration have settled all Controversy by their judg- 
ments, dcUveied m the House of Ccmunons, m dubs, m radvray 
trains, and in other platge where men congregate. What more can 
bo said with advantage after men, some of whom wore the umform 
of junior officcih of the Naval Reserve or the Naval Volunteer 
Robervo duiing the war, have put their fingers unerringly on the 
master errors committed before, or aftei, the outbreak of war by 
naval officers of half a century or more'b blue water experience? 
I'hey hare explained why Ijord Fisher, as First Rea Lord, was 
wrong lu doing this or that, or not doing the other thing, they 
have demonstrated how it was that Lord Jelhooo failed to anni- 
hilate tlie High Sea Fleet at the Battle of Jutland; and the> 
have given the reasons which led to Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, 
the competent and successful Vice- Vdiniial at Dover, being dis- 
iiubbed — *M)riitall> disimsbotl,” as that ofiicci declares — by Rii 
IjIIC (>e<ldeb, who also got iid of Lord Jollicoe with so little 
ceremony. 

It would be unkmd to rob such cnticb, some old enough to 
know beitei, and others qiifhcientl> >ouDg to excuse their ovei- 
confidence, of an> satisfaction which the> may obtain from these 
excursions But tor such as lealise that the prepaiation foi, and 
conduct oi, naval warfare are expert matter a, to the study of 
which natal officers devote their lites, these confesbioiib of the 
ndmiials, li read witli at least as much attention as would be 
devoted to the latest novel, contain fascinating sidelights on the 
events of the late wai and enable the diligent student to antici- 
pate, in soin#» measure, the verdict of hisloiv Who would not 
give a king’s laiisom, if he po&sebsed it, to be in a ixrsitioii to 
exannuc this coiinti.v'b recent naval effort with the e}eb of the 
histonan of fiflv «)r si\iy ycais hence, when all that remains secret 
to-dav will he known of all men? It may be that even tlien there 
will l>e wide' diffeiences ot opinion, but the troth of contemporary 
coiitioveray will have been blown away and tbeie will leiuam 
only the pure distillate, on which the lustonan will feed hib mind 
with the complete assurance that nothuig lemains of prejudice, 
irersonal anmiosity, or party stiife, for the stuiggles of politicianb, 
even in time of wai, react on naval jiolic}, ab indeed up on every 
aspect of the life of the nation. We cannot ho|)e to anticipate 
in all its completeness of justice the verdict ot hibtor} , but these 
confessions of tlie admirals do clear up many misunderstandings, 
and to that end the Metnom of Grand Admiral von Tirpitz 
contnbuie 

What are these oonfesaioDs of the admirals*^ We have had 
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from liord Jelliooe ' an account of hifi stewardship as Commander- 
in-chief of the Grand PK*et during the criticnl period of the war 
—August 4th, 1914, to Novem*w ‘28th, 1916— when he was at 
first without a subraarine-proot base, when bis “margin of safety ’* 
ill heavy ships was slight at his average moment and the enemy's 
selected moment, and when the gunnery equipment of his bafetle- 
sliipa was in some resiiects defeetive ; and Admiral Sir Keginald 
Bacon ^ has written a book, probably the outstanding contribution 
to naval literature by a British naval oitioer for a century, which 
is complciiientary to that of Tjoid Jcllicoe ; in it Admiral Bacon 
describch hon, while the Grand Fleet was holding the Germaiib 
to the north — successfully holding tln'm— ho was exercising a 
controlling influence u|x>n their activities to the scaith, robbmg 
them of the advantages w*hich otherwise w'ould have been tlieir<< 
owing to their occujaition and fortification oi the adjacent Belgian 
coast. The Bo^er Patrol w-as •.lunt of hiiitable ships, as well a*' 
of well-traine<l oilicers, and the casual reader of a himiliar t>fK*, 
who glories in depreciating his own country, may shake his head, 
but the average mau will he lost iii admiration as he eontemplates 
all that w’as achic^inl with exiguous resoiiives. Besides these 
volumes, others have re<*cntl\ been published \\hu*b reflect on onr 
naval preiiarutions befon* the wui Ijord Fishei ' has let ns see 
something of the springs of naval ]x>hc\ during the |>eriod when 
he wascarrving out his iar-reaching pnigraiunie of naval reforms; 
and we have had iioin \dmiral Hir Peicv Scott * .i ««erieh of revela- 
tions of hi<« difiiciilties in his efloitN to inipiove the gunnery ol 
the British Fleet 

There is one e‘<-,ential difltnise between a IwKik written l>y a 
landsman, and particular! v hv a jiolitieion, and one written by a 
seaman The latter is always a man of w.u, fni from the time 
be goes on lN)aid his first ship until at hist he retires from the 
sea he is alvvav*' fighting, either gales or fogs, treacherous currents 
or hidden rocks. Be knows nothing of lom promise or pleasant 
dallyings with lealities ; 'ind his exfierienees leact on his charaf*tei. 
\^Tlen lie writes he does so without haviTings or n*M»r\ations, but 
with the simple desire to tell the whole tiiith ; he does not pause 
to translate his w^ords for the layman. Rather contemptuous of 
praise or blame by those unverRed in the mysteries of the sea, 
be is content to leave others, knowing something of naval affairs 
and practisc'd in weighing evidence, to judge his actions and 

(1) The Grand FM, 1914-^16: CtaadlandOo. 

(S) JUIh9a‘Palr9l,I9JS^J7:B»UAdi^ 

m MmaorUt: Hodder Kid Btoughtoo. 

(4) JolmMun^ 
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the actions of those assdSiated with him, and. above all, be relies 
on the impartial judgment of history. • 

Readers of these crmfessions of the Alnurals wuiikl do well to 
handle tlie books, not us they would a “shilling shocker.’* but us 
they would a treatise oT^honio technical subject. Thc> would not 
expect to become e\|>ertH in law. medicine, surgery, architecture or 
(Migineering by casually running their eyes over a book on any one 
(»f tliosc^ sidijecis, or glancing at newK]m|)er extracts from it. The 
naval profession makes heavier demands on those who follow it 
than any of those other proJessions which we are accustomc^d to 
describe as “learned.” The modem naval officer must acquire a 
niasH of knowledge of strategy, tactics and the weajions he is to 
employ, and, heyond all that, he has to estimate the value to 
attach to uncertain forces, high M'as, dense* fogs, shoals, currents, 
and other natural phenomena, of the influence of which Admiral 
Bacon supplies a remarkable exfKisition. .\nd, flnallv. when the 
time for action coiiie>-, lie must endeavour hi divine what is in 
the iiiiiid ol Ills enemy. Na%‘al warfare i- a matter of hazards — 
desperate ba/aids and rcpiescmts a t.ii Ingliei techniqiu* than 
wuirfare on land 'I'liose lawmen who read tliest* confessions of 
the admirals, ina-teis in the ait they ha\e learnt on Idne watei. 
may do so, tliereloie, in lumnlit} <jf spirit, remembering 
alwiixs that in (he hnckgronnd stands a vieten-x, gained mainly 
hx F^ritish st*a-|Mix\er, which s.ned ci\iiisatiun from being over- 
XX helmed. So, in spue o( the ohrfer duta ol Mr. Chiindiill and a 
cHiwd of critics, uoi ont of whom van hare read ail thvHc boohM 
lit fun joinuuj tn flu dtn at vonirnversij, it mn> prove pn>fitiible 
to consider further thest* matters. 

Is it an exaggeration to state that it has heeome a matter of 
surprise to thousands <il |ieisiin*> tliat the British Xavy won? 
Win did It not I<»m»? 'riiat lai^es consideiations which take us 
buck a centur\ oi so Hail the struggle come m the carlj >ears 
rtf this cent(ir> we should tindoiihledly ha\c lost. If the st'cret 
of our complete \ictor> is to la* diK*oxorcd we must turn to a 
fieriod when there was no (leniiuii Xiivy and no (lernian Empire. 
\dmira1 von Tiqnt/ m his tw^o garnilous \ohimes of reminiscences 
has ap])roaclied nean'r the correct explanatitiii ot our successes than 
|K*r)m]>s anyoiu* cIm*. for observers often set* most of the game. 
“The Battle ot Trafalgar,’' he has observed, “had removed nil 
computition in s(Mi-jK)wer, and from that day onward the theo- 
retical as w'cll ns tla* practical de^elopment of naval warfare came 
to a standstill, whilst the Balance of the Powers kept the science 
of w’ur active on land.” That m wvll said. In the early years of the 
nineteenth century, the British Fleet had swept the «‘as, and the 
British iieople, and many seanien, forth^ib forgot the- principal 
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leBiioa which the Napdeomr War had 'duight— 4he vital import- 
ance of aea-power. Ths policy of thia country, and the whole 
Tlmpire, waa l>aaed upon icnr, and mainly the four that the British 
Talen would Iw (»vemin by foreifm trnopa. Major-General Sir 
George Aston records * that when he, ah,g Boj'al Marine, went to 
Camberley aa late as 1880 “every aobeme set at the Staff College 
assumed the inva-don ot England by a large continental army." 
Tn 1860 a Ko^nl Cominitision, ap]minted to consider the defence of 
the rniteil Kingilom. bad come to the conchision that — 

* F\»n ‘f it wwp that a fle«*t ^uffirient to rooHi thp ffnerpeopjt of 

a Middtn oonihiiiati* a agaiu«<t thi9 country rouhl bo kopt a^ailaUo anti 
tuilv maimod in time nf peaee, mich an applieafion of the resoureofl of tiie 
natiiin \ ould lead to an outlay of th* publio revenue fai eieeodmg tiie 
expenditure mIuoIi would <«uihet for that t>bj<A>t uiulii other cmunistancev..' 

The uh>a id uiiutituininj;: a stiong fleet \\r<i eonsequeiith Hban- 
iltMifd ; two naval oflicers signed that refiort. Port ifleaf ion ^ ueie 
recommended,” General Aston tells ns, “ns a elienp snhstitnte for 
the minimum ol naval strength to ensure Reciirit\' ” The vvlwle 
nation acqniesi'ed in a A\eak defensive ixdiey. Bni, vhile the Fleet 
was neglected, the \rmy uns not oiganised e\en for the defensi\e 
role assigned to it.* 

The bulk of naval officers of that perifwl, sharing the opinions of 
landsmen, had no conception of what naval wai would he like 
The Naiw was Ining on its traditions. It had once won victories, 
and seamen, being hx instinct conservative, could not behove that 
It would e>er lose pride of ]>lac(‘. A man-of-war, even in the 
’s-ivties, an Rir ]Vn*y Scott has told us, was looked uyion as “a 
gigantic jaehl.” Otlieis have since admitted that condemnation. 
When Sir Ferc> Scott became in 1886 coiimiandcT of the Uuki 
of EtUnburqh, the most mcxleni turret ship of the time, what was 
his exi)erience? 

“With thr pooppiation of Lioutfuaut Pisim , a \ir\ sinait amincij offinr 
(afterward*! Admiral Sir li II Pidrsi*, K C.B., M.V.O.), I started training 
Uip offiorrs and nioii in hiltiucr thi* target, using ininiatiiro rifli‘s in the 
liorcri of till* big and introducfd man\ other appliaueos that are in use* 
to-day. But the innovation wan not likid Wf ucro twmty years ahead of 
the time*! — and in the end had to do as oth»*rs si ere doing. 8o up gave 
up instruction in gunnerv, spent mtinpy on enamel paint, burnished up 
every bit of steel on lx>ard, and soon the reputation of being a viry 
smart ship. Shi was certainly very nice in appearance. Tlin nuta of all 
the bolts on the aft-deele uere gilded, the magarine keys acre eleetro-plated, 
and statues of Mereurv surmountixl the rc*volver racks. Tn short, nothing 
was loft undone to ensure a good inspection. 

“In those da>s it wa% eii^toinary for 'a commander to spend half his pay 


fl) UmmofiM qfaiToKne; Jchnltengr- (4 lUi., p. 109. 
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or more in bujing paint tiF adorn hia MajiaatyV ahipa, and it waa the only 
road to promotion. A aliip had to look pretty pretChBOsv waa noeeaaaty to 
pioinoiion, and a<i tho Admiralty dicl^not supply sufficient pamt or dcamng 
matrnal fot keeping the ship up to requited etandard, tbo ofiiceis had 
to find thr neccssaiy money for buying the housr maiding material The 
pretinst ship I hR\e soon iias the Mtfnntlra I uaa mfoimcd that 
fid,000 had boen ^pc nt b> the office i . on her di eoraiion 

In thise nroumsfonccM it sias no nondcr that Uu guns nore mt filed il 
li could ii( aioidod, for the ]iotbdci ihrn used hod a most dclitcnrus rtfcct 
on the paint, and ono ccmimandcr urh had his ship cnamclUd told mr 
that it cost him ^£100 to repaint Ihi attci taigct p aiticc roitunately, taigct 
piacticc could easih hi avoided \dmualR seld in a^ked an\ question about 
it as tlmii ships urn genotalh the noist offindcis 

Tjitth' or no ottiiitjon \vas paid to gllnnel^ in tht* 'Ro^al Navy , 
tlio routine was one ot paint and polish it being aBRiinted that a 
am lit ship waa necessariK in cfhcienf ship Noi \\,)s that all 
“ The rnglish ” Giand Vdniiial \oii Tiijnt/ has told ns, refeinng 
to an even liter date, “seemed to me to be \ei\ behind m tactics 
it the tune a iict whirh was illiiwttitccl In the Trvon tnal 
following i]]x>n the sinking of tht I utoua ” Vc ithei the Admii 
alt\ at lionie noi the adinirils it soi *»i\t ittention to anything 
much hi \ Olid eleinhness issnming tint since cleanliness ib ne\t 
If godliness dll would lu well when the dl^ ot oideal came 

Nothing IS ( isu I than to wnte and speak c ontemptnonsh of the 
idtiiiials of the \ictoiiin eia Whate\er ideas they had of war 
were mistaken in the itiiiii but if justice is to be done to them we 
must lemcinbti tin conditions imdei which they received their 
tisining and the mill stinosplme ol the \ears which followed 
thf (lose of the NipoKonii. W ii which was m iDspuing niemoiy 
to thorn Thc^ hid t,one to sea almost sti light lioin the miisery, 
with little or no oduc ition, pioceeding fioni one sailing ^ip to 
inothei cinel IxHoining imhued witfi nil the idosh of the wai-worn 
^eterans who wen still flounshing and maintaining a great naval 
picstige The shijis won mosed sails and the guns were not 
\c*iv dissimiUi fiom thosc> with which the Spanish Armada was 
fought Tlio cowed (1« ets of othei nations were in much the same 
state The Thitish seamen wlio were to nse to jiow'ei in the 
later years of the Vietoriaii en regaided the steam engine with 
siispieion bid little belief in the long range gun, and looked upon 
the torpedo with distiust whem, at last, it made its appearance 
They deplored chitigos winch teiidfil to sei>aiate them fiom the 
f^qifne in which they had l>een hi ought up They placed then 
faith m the eharaeter of Biitisli seamanship, vindicating itself in 
hand-to-hand fighting, shi]) giapplod to ship in deadh conflict 
They weic great gentlemen and they maintained the spirit of 
the Navy a pnoelesn heritage; but they were not men of war, 
modern war They could not coDoei\e of actions fought at ranges 
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up to ten miles, or l>eheve that conditions would ever exist when, 
owing to the menace oi ^he torpedo, it would be dangerous for 
battle fleets to obey Nelsfln's signal "*(*losei action ’* 

One 18 tempted to adiiiiie the steadtasl lonst'ivatisiii oi these 
old sfMmen, tiained in a iaht \auishing •^1iin>I while at tlio same 
time tejouing tbit at Iasi the influence which the} exercised 
wd«» broken — ^lulJ late Giand Admiial vnii Ihipitz has put his 
(lu^ei fill a tiulh not geneinlh lealised Wc owe our victoiy at 
SI a and the tiiuinph ot the \l1ied cause, in some degiee, to that 
(ftinnn ^Imnils big dimn beating and the e\>[\aiser’s 
boasting'' 

B\ oil iVHinpli th< 1 ii,*lish wni nut nutit i >tn|i(llid to nK 

anil t dppi tlif-ii imndi ij;niii 1 na\ul \ iilaii \t fiist thi riiglisli 

tioibhd \(i\ little abo t tbo small <«<tman Naw Ihcir attention \ia 

diHwn 1 1 oiii VI OIK b> int ui it fiiiial nuinoianda ulmh mn citbci stulni 
I iliu horn M siml n toiii df b«at Vb ut lh% ib< lliitish Vaw b< ^ati 
fo bn\i tbt> liii,'tbit\M w ii lompiti us ind ini t1u\ bifon t i(r,aiil 
IS in tbit li£,ht, till > hi\( siuditd iis ind I Piv d similai line^ in tbrir nun 
niantiii\ii T1ip\ tiiil m\rr couf s^ tbut tb % IiAiiud from tis in tins uav 
It is s 1io\\(\4i and uc uiti quit auai \tn at tbnl tiin that tin 
Itritisli Naw rt( i\ d the mn pint i it d mI priirnt ft in us * 

Tt i« tino tbit the Geimm \av\ \tts fioni IROR onwatds sup 
plud the tonic whiili the Bntisb \ ivy needed The Govern 
nuntuiidei Mt \ J llaltom iioiiscd to tin miitsi nfiMiits, at 
lingtiilook irtion \t the end ol lODf lioid 1 tsbei w is In ought 
to the \dmiialtv as First Sea Loid, ac( ompHnicd 1>\ raptnin 
]i€*ginjid Baron ts his \ n il \ssmtant ( ipt uii Tohn dilluiM* is 
Directoi of Naval ()i<lnanoe and (*aptcUii I’etiv Scott a** Tnspecto? 
Ilf Target Pi»uti<e i po'^ilion sjuMiallv cieiled with a \irw to 
leioimin^ the gunnerv of the Fleet What ha])pencd? Tjord 
Fishei s <hen\ hook bis displpascd some “old women” of both 
sexes hut it will enable the Hiitisli fH*ople to iindtistnnd bn tbi 
fust tune the chaiacUr of the task he |>eifoinied and tiu .itino 
sphere of fierce opposition in which he worked He determined 
to build a new Navv and decided that the nival oigonis,ition on 
shore and the stiategv and tactics at sen should be moulded to the 
dreadnought iiattfrn In 1907' he wrote to King Edward nn 
explanation ol his policv 

In Marcli tins Mai it m an a1i««olutf fait tbat (mnianv bad nc«t laid 
down a unglr DifadnnuLbt nor bad sbf cnniminfftl bmliling a single 
battle<ib]|> or big crinopi t >r cigbtifn months 

Ofrmanif has hrm parahjnrd bi/ the Drradnnutihl 

Thf moo tbo Oirman Admirahv lookoci into lui qiialitiis the more 
convinced thi v iMramo t> it tliM tiiiist fraiow suit, and tl < iiion ron^incnd 


(1) The onguial DrfodnouqM wm laid down on Ooluber 2, 1908. to the dfaign 
of Sir Thilip Watta, who had leploeed Rtr Wfilliom IVbito aelDireetcir of Natval 
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they were that tho whole of their ezifctmg iieUlt hiect wei» utterly ubeh*H«i 
beoMiie utteily nantiiii; m gun powet i For^iu^ancr, liali oi tlu whole 
Ueiman Battle J<loet u only about equabto the English annourtd cruise tb. 

The Geinian Admiralty wiestlcd ifith the * Dieadnought ' problem foi 
eighteen monthR, and did nothing Why? Breau^A it meant their sptndmg 
twelve and a half miUioDbesterling on widening and dtejtening i1i( Kid 
(anal, anil in dudging all thui haibouib and oil tlu appuaflits t) tlieii 
haiboui^, btiause if they did ii t do so it would be no imt hiiildin;! (>eimau 
Dreadnoughts bccautc they eoiild not 8«)dt' It wa^ iniKed a Alachia 
vi*llinn mteiLrence ot ?ro\id(Uri on uui bdidl that hionjit aluut the 
eyolutian of the Dreadnought ' 

Mail} yodurs before the Mai was to liieak oiil, he was continced 
that '*the only tinner iii the woihl tint 1 n^lanrl has to ieai ib 
(jeimany, and none elne *’ In that coiiMctiun he and the ofheers 
associate with him woiked, buildiiijir ships of iic*w lelotm- 

the sc he me ol natal tiaiinii^ chanpnp[ oiii natal iinnt fioni 
the McditeiiaiKdJi to the Noith Hea, planning iiiamintres on a 
giaiul sc lit toi the first turn iii intnlerti liiston in oidet that the 
admiials nnght leMiii how to f^ht iiid h\ eoiiitsoi impiii} and 
olhfi ineasines insisting on giiniicit being gitcn its pio]»ei place 
One iiKident winch he iruntumcMl in a k‘ttii to Tjoid 1 shei, on 
IVbiuait i t 1008, ukIk Oes the iliMoinlitmt whn h the (leimans 
W(i( tlw'i! Kolmg owiiijj to the |«)ii<t adopted ht ihe Ndninaitt 

tmr tl liipil/ ash I i iiiutud (niiini tiunl m K lUn to 

mjiii \(i\ |ti\attU of me wh llui I w tild i t< liinitiu^ •>i/i 1 giiiis 

Mud /( (if ship as this 1 iiial i tli tniiiiins wtn eii/i f i ha^athaii 
tlu Dll adnoiijit in giiiis u m/ I wi t haik bv i tuni )i imst yesteiday 
iiioimii^ 1(11 him 111 '*( him d I hist* (Hums llu ii} uoids') 1 
wuudii what William will su,\ t tint In pi / li w Iiiiii th lilln* 

Weit no iiiist ikc'- eoiniiiittod dniing those ttais ol the natal 
lewohiiion when tlu \at\ w is (laiihhitnud iioin a eoilection oi 
heinitifiillt piintod mil [Kilishtd “tiehts into i tmhting force 
Was nothing left undone whidi should hate l>eeii iloiu»*^ \\ is 
nothing doni that should not hate been done ' 1 old Fislui and 

the offiieis lie gatluied loiiiid him to lueast the tide ot natal 
opinion weie iinpoiJut human heings with limited |Kiwots ol 
hue Siloing till (uutse ol e tents and with just twentx Join hoiiis m 
taeh dav foi woik, sleeji and ilie neeessin it< itMtion Tlic't wt'U 
engaged in a race against tune Taird h'lsher wa& coiitinced that 
any month after the coiupletion ol the e'nlaigenient of the Kiel 
Canal, which his Dieadnonght conception had ioiced upon the 
Oe^mians, war might break out That gigantic task could be com- 
pleted, heeatimated, by tlie humniei of 19] i and then the Biitiah 
pcHiple would enter the danger area 

(1) 111 modem battledupe of the pre Dieeebunight typee the Oermani were 
•Imort appioeohmg the atreogth of the Bntuh Navy in 1005 Cf Commemd qf 
C&f 5Eea, by Archibald Hivd, pp 9M16 
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go in eveiy respecl acotifding U> plw, f6r while pfepaxet^^ 
were bemg made to defeat Germany by sea, two ottm wars had 
to be ooixducted-*-one against retrograde elementB in the Na^y 
itself, fine seamen and leaden of men who'oould not enyisage the 
demands of the coming war with long-range guns, torpedoes and' 
inuies; and the other against groups of politicians of various 
schools who demanded the reduction of our "bloated naval cuma- 
ments *' in order, among other things, that the British working 
man might have a "free ^breakfast table "I When the full 
story of those years of naval reoonstniction is revealed, and the 
historian has access to the inner secrets of the Navy, on the one 
hand, and the Cabinet Council, on the other, it will be no matter 
of surprise* that everything was not foreseen and that all pre- 
parations, extremely costly, were not made. On the contrary, 
satisfaction will be felt that so much was done and that on the 
opening of the war the German Fleet was throw*n back on the 
defensive — ^to be, later on, ignominiously surrendered. As Grand 
Admiral von Tirpttz has confessed, " the unfounded prestige of the 
British Navy (which Lord ifisher’s "ruthless, relentless, remorse- 
less " policy had re-establi^ed) robbed Germany’s leaders at the 
beginnix^ of the war, when the German Navy had the best pros- 
pects of success, of the courage to let us make a hid for victory." 

When Lord Jellicoe’s book appeared the nation learnt for the 
first time that when war came the Grand Fleet was without a 
submarine-pioof harbour on the East Coast and bad available no 
docks suitable for large ships. Scapa Flow became the base of 
the Battle Squadrons, and, though secure against destroyers and 
other surface craft, "entry by the Hoxa Sound Channel was quite 
practicable by determined submarine officers.” At Cromarty 
there was "no boom protection against the entry of destroyers, 
and the conditions in regard to submarine attack were the same as 
at Scapa Flow, there being no obstructions.” As to Bosyth, "the 
same conditions prevailed as at Cromarty, namely the harbour 
was defended by guns only against attach by destroyers . . . 
the harbour was quite open to submarine atta^.” Daring the 
early period of the war "the anxiety of officers in command of 
fleets or squadrons at anchor in any of the bases used by the Grand 
Fleet was,” Lord Jellicoe has stated, "immense.*’ The Com- 
mander-in-Chief felt at last compelled to give up using Scapa Flow 
until suitable defensive measures could be taken, and then it was 
that he made Lough Swilly the temporary base of the Battie 
Squadrons. It has been a matter of indignant comment siiioe 
Loxd Jelliooe’s book appeared that the Gxi^ should have 
been left so defenceless against submarine attack. 
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In ibe qpctDg ot 1906,*tbe Tint Locd of the Adminlty (Lord 
Tmedmouth) t(dd the Soom of Gf inm<H^ thet the neoeaaaiy land 
had been poiohased for making a naval haw at Bof^ytb. * BSight 
yean afterwards, when hoatiMea began, the scheme was still 
unfinished. What is tbh explanation? Lord Tisber quotes the 
following extract tarn a letter which be wrote on January 28rd, 
1010, two days before he relinquisbed his position as Tirtt Sea 
Lord : — 

« 

**01 ouune no quebtion u to atrniegio mente of n oonal, and it ought 
originally to ha^e brvn tho achame inatead of Roayth, but now la it poauUe 
to make the toH^faee? I faar not! 1 got Roayth delayed four ^tara aa 
not being ibo n|^t thing or the right place and Itoping for our Kicd Canal; 
but though 1 buoroeded in the delay, alaa! I did not in aubatitution." 

'I'heiem lies the secret of the delay m completmg the naval base 
at Jlobytli, dud as to Scapa, Cromarty and Bosyth, they were 
unapproadiable by any ciaft except submarines ; and on the very 
eve of the war these vobsels were dended by most benior officers 
who had considerable influence on naval policy, as the coire- 
sj[)ondeiice in the TMes on Sir Percy Scott's letter of June, 
lOLi, reminds us.' There has been a tendency to foiget that on 
ilic very eve oi the wai, as Sir Percy Scotit recalls, the sub- 
inaiine was still regarded by a majonty oi senior officers as little 
more than a toy, slow, unreliable and extremely vulnerable. Tlie 
submarme had not impressed the naval administration ot any 
country (not cxcludmg Germany). 

The alternative to a naval base on the East Coast was a canal 
connecting the Firth of Foith with the Clyde, with its great ship- 
}didR and docks strategic waterway which would have served 
tho Biitish Navy as the Kiel Canal served the German Navy. It 
was a scheme which had much to recommend it on commercial 
grounds, bec'duse it would have shorteued the voyage of steam- 
^iips pioceeding from the East to the West Coast. It presented 
Jew oDgincermg difficulties ; the expenditure would have been only 
about £7,()(X),U00; uud it would have pioved*oi gieat strategic 
advantage to tho Fleet m a war against (H^many As it happen^, 
owing to a series oi enoro and lack oi foiesight at the Admiralty 
after Lord Fisher had relinquished office, the outbreak of war 
caught the Grand Fleet in a homeless state, for in the iiiteival the 
submarme, only on the horifion in 1910, had amved io influence 
strategy and tac&s. 

*'Ah, the Adnuralty! now we are getting at the root of tho 
houblc,” the critic may remark. That is a false scent. 
Admiralty policy is, and has always been, directed in all technical 

(1) or. Tmn Iks Jtagel fay AUnl Bfar Smey Soott, Bt., 
.pp. S74-480. 
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loatters by offiom of the Navy. Th^ 4ako periods of duty at the 
Adxniraty and then go tosses, so that uondemnation of the Adiuir- 
alty» with its large repreaontatipn of the officers of the Fleet, to 
be oounted by the &oare, involves condemnation of the Navy. The 
one cannot be praised and the other blamed. The truth-is that 
no one in the years before the outbreak of war senously believed 
that a German bubmarme could reach Scapa, Cromarty or Bosyth, 
and, as Mr. Churchill has stated, no one suggested the taking ol 
defensive measures. What about the Germans? Grand Admiral 
von Tirpitz and other officers of the German Na\y had no idea 
that submarines, unattended (tor they were then almost always 
ucoomiumied by “mother ships**), could procet'd on long cruises. 
On this matter the alter-the-event wisdom oi naval erities 
on the other side ot the North Bea is enlightening. They ha^e 
been asking. Why did submarines not sink the Grand Fleet m the 
early days of the war? The answer is that no one, even among 
the '* highly specialised General Stafi (ifiicer cdass,** had ioio- 
seen such a ])ORsibilit} — not even that wonderlul (iennaii Na\ul 
Btaff of which so much was heard in pie-war dd>s. It has ii*- 
centlj been stated in the lleicbstag by Dr. Rtru\e, the lepreseniu- 
tive of Kiel, that in 1913 the Germans ordered only two sub- 
marines, and in the following year of the war-Hlown to August. 
1914 — only one submarine had been ordeied. Thdt is an mdica- 
ticm of the imiiortance the Germans attached to the subnianne ! 

There is another ix>int of criticism. Jjord Jellicoc has ex- 
plained why as ('ommaoder-m-C'hiel he adujited the strategic 
defensive and tactical offensive with the full approval of the 
Admiralty.' Hia “margin of bdiety ** was too siiiall to nin risks 
which he might have incuit^d had be had more ships On tin 
f'xutrncc of the Grand Flat depended the foriawa of th< Brttish 
Empire He had discussed the problems suggested by the know- 
ledge that the Gerinaiis might seek action at their stht ted inoiiient 
at their seleeted position which would corn*sjK>ud with the ufftrayt 
moment ol the Grand Fleet (probably with many ships docking or 
repairing at clistani bases), a fight off the German coast being 
favourable to the enemy. What has Grand Admiral von Tirpitz 
to say on this matter? 

*'l did not think we could s(M>k battle in sn^ caw, and in aii> posiiion. 1 
rather desired that the North Hca Fleet should mate by continual activity 
a situation that would compel the Kt^^lish to draw nearer to us. If a battle* 
devek^ed in this manner on our iiutiative, not too far from our home watem, 
there was a possihihty, especially in the earlier part of the war, that the 
English woidd not throw the whole ot their unitc*d forces into the S^t. . • • 
At the beginning of tlie war the fact had not emerged so clearly as it did 


n) CL Gnmd FM, 1914-26, p. 804. 
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later that tlie British Fleet ftilfUled itb raitoti d'Mie unipl^ blng quietly/ 
at Beapa Flow. Public opininn in the enemy countritR might lia\e made it 
difficult at that time toi the Biitiah ty avoid^ettle. Even minor bucccsses 
rai oiir port might have driien thorn to seek us out. There nas iurther to 
he criURidered the, t«ir im, eomparatively iax'uurable numeiieal rclotiou 
betuocii the tiio hneK in ^le fiist year ol war.i 

If the trap had been laid after the Tirpitz plan, ^\e have the 
eonsolation in Ijord Jellk'oe'K statenienta that it would have been 
ill vain. Grand Adiiiiral von Tirjiitz fully coiifiiiiiH statements 
made in the PoniNiCiinM Rfaikw that the CTerinans hoped 
a{;uinst hope that public opinion in this coiintr} would at last 
force the Grand Fhvt to seek out the Germans in their own 
waters, with their minefield*!, submaiinea and destroyers, not to 
mention the powerful roast defences. 

And so we mi»ht on examining these confidences of the 
admirals 1'here is one eouelusion which emerges from the study. 
The Get man Xatal Staff, without sea instinct, hut with a cou- 
t tolling ]H>wer ovei tlie Gerinan Fleet, let pass whatever chances 
the enemy e\er had ot winning the war. It jiaralysed initiative 
anil eramped operations, with tlie r«‘siilt that it saved the ships — 
to he siiriendered and then scuttled. Onr naval preparations, as 
e\enta weie to pnwe. were im»re adecpiate than those of the Gei- 
nian*- We ]iosses%ed lietter ships than the enemy, they were 
better manned, and we were fortunate in not possessing, as the 
Gel mans did poss<»ss, ‘*a highly specialised General Staff officer 
<-1 hss.” Dining his succesHfnl period in eomman<l at I'kiver, w'hen 
he was rcH}KHisible for the defence of tlie crowded transjTorts con- 
tinually ))iissing to and fro across the English Channel, for guard- 
ing the left flank oi the Allied Armies in Belgium and Northern 
France, and foi ensuring the regular arrival in the Thames of the 
essential food supplies of about a quarter of the people of Great 
Tkitain, Admiral Bacon had exceptional op|)orl unities of studying 
the German ninnl forces. 

'*Thi' (lOiiiiAus had taught uffiftis lo lun- and lan. The saio 

lotiirn oi a Iruiiian iiarship iia^ ri'gardrd as ni dioio iinpoitanre than thr 
jinking ol an onomy vcnael. 

'"Olio giiat Ifsson, ^ihii'h is apt to ho torgottrn. dontu^os to bo oxnphasisod. 
\Vr hod gaugid tho montalit> nf tho enrm.\ and had proved that thoso who 
lulod his Ifav^ were dofioiont in tho lughor attribut«s which arc necosaarx 
olomenis oi the maatormind capable of guiding wai at sea with success.'* 

(1) “ Tho aplondid inoroaae which we maintained up to 1914 ae a jreault of the 
four-a-year programme pievaBing from 1909 to 1911 fell off from 1915 onwaida as 
a leoult of the two-a-year prograinme of 1919 onwards. At the aame time there 
came into the ooale the enormooe EngUah'inoieaoaa from the pcogrommee of 1910 
to 1918, which we expeoted, owing to thair great qpeed of canstmotion, to be 
ready In the fqiring of 1915, but which in fact did not awing the aoalea against ua 
until ihe autumn of that year.'*— Jlfy JHemefre, p. 806. 
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The other counts in the indictment %vhich has been brought 
against the Navy or the^ Admiralty can be dismissed in a few 
uords. Were our ships inferic^ in design and construction to 
those of the Germans? The unequivocal answer is in the nega- 
tive. British vessels were built for all-worjid service and they were 
intended to go any\^here and do anything ; the German ships were 
built for the North Sea and were not as habitable, as strong 
m offence, or as swift. Offensive qualities were developed in 
British vessels as they were not developed in German vessels, with 
the result that owing to their heavier armament the former out- 
ranged the latter. Was the British Fleet short of destroyers? 
Unquestionably it was. Admiral Bacon has furnibhed the ex- 
planation. “What led to this shortage was the iinixisbibility of 
forecasting the trend that the war would take, unless human 
beings had been endowed with a spirit of inspired prophecy, it 
was thoroughly ax^preciated that the Grand Fleet wrould requiie 
destroyers ; but the occupation of the Belgian coast and the con 
sequences which followed from that occupation were never autici- 
X>ated.*’ Sir Beginald Bacon, having a resxxinsibility second only 1o 
that of the Commander-in-Cliief oi the Grand Flecd, was the officer 
who suffered most owing to the deficiency of numbers, and he 
gives an adequate justification of xire-w’ar policy, without troubling 
to recall that the enemy's illegal and inhuman submarine cam- 
[>aign on merchantmen made further unexpected demands on 
this country's naval resources. It is ax>parent from revelations 
which have been made in Germany since the Armistice that the 
Germans did not anticipate that they would be able to hold the 
Belgian coast, and no preparations had been made for the sub- 
niarine campaign — only three aubmcrines bring ortlertd by them 
in the twenty motiOis prccedikg the outbreak of war, Ikith these 
developments w'ere as great a surprise to German as they were to 
British naval officers, and in improvisations to meet the new situa- 
tion which the suegess of the German Army in Belgium and the 
sinking of the cruisers Hogue ^ Crexey^ and Aboukir created, the 
British defensive measures proved superior to the offensive mea- 
sures prepared by the German Naval Staff and carried out by them 
with the greatest energy. 

There remains for examination the case in connection with 
gunnery which has been presented by Sir Percy Scott. Since 
this Admiral's book was published its contents have been grossly 
misrepresented in some quarters. In summary his case is a clear 
one. Down to the year 1905, he encountered obstnictiou at the 
Admiralty, as well as in the Fleet, in his efforts to improve the 
gunnery equipment of the Navy and increase its shooting effi- 
ciency. A large number of the senior officers of the service who had 
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the power to support hiiS, did, on the contrary, obstmct him. They 
belonged to the old school and had no^aith in scientific gunnery. 
Their conceptions of war were {hose of the Napoleonic era. But 
in 1905 Sir Percy Scott at last succeeded in introducing his ideas 
into the Fleet. He was given his opportunity by Lord Fisher on 
the latter becoming First Sea Lord, and he had in Lord Jelliooe, 
the new Director of Ordnance whom Lord Fisher brought to the 
Admiralty, a cordial and firm oo-worker, as he has stated. Be- 
tween that year and 1907, a great advance took place in gunnery ; 
whereas 58 shots, out of every 100 fired, missed the target in 
1904, the proportion of misses in 1907 had fallen to 19, although, 
owing to the firm attitude of the Admiralty, the number of ships 
which fired had increased. 

Ill due course Lord Fisher, Lord Jellicoe, and Sir Percy 
K(*ott loft the Admiralty and the impulse was withdrawn. Later 
on, when Lord Jellicoe, who as Director of Naval Ordnance hud 
vot been a nicniber of the Board, returned to the Admiralty as 
(Controller of the Navy, he determined in face of coiuiiderable o]>po- 
sition to test thoroughly, in II.M.H. Neptune, Sir Percy Scott's 
system of director firing. It ))rovided for an officer situated in a 
position on the mast laying and firing all the guns of a ship. 
SJiortly afterwards Lord Jellicoe left the Admiralty to become 
Cointnander-in-rhief of the Atlantic Squadron; he was present 
at the (rial, and *he advised the Admiralty to fit the director to 
all the ships at once.” “This,” Sir Percy Scott states, “the 
Admiralty were reluctant to do, and they were supported in this 
opposition by Admiral Sir Francis Bridgeman, then Commander- 
in-Chief of the Home Fleet, and filing his flag on board H.M.S. 
Neptune, the only shi]) in which 4 had been tried.” Then Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who had bec'ome First Lord, intervened, and 
another trial w as carried out. “ The superiority of director firing,” 
Sir Percy Scott adds, “was thus demonstrated, and 'the country 
hah to thank Sir John Jellicoe and Mr. Winston Churchill for its 
ii]troduc*tion into the Navy. Had they not interwned, the oppo- 
sition to it would still have been maintained, and we should 
have probably gone to war without any of our ships having an 
efficient method of firing their guns.” Even after these two suc- 
cessive trials progress was slow, and Lord Jellicoe, who wras him- 
self at sea at the time and not at the Admiralty, Lord Fislier being 
in retirement, has told us the reason. “A very large number 
of officers were sceptical as to its value compared with alterna- 
tive system ; there was considerable ppposition to it and a great 
majority of the ships (before the war) were not fitted. In some 
cases the system was not favoured in ships provided with it.*’ 
When the war broke out only eight ships had been fitted. On 

P F 9 
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May dlst, 1916, (x*cnrred the Battle of Jutland, additional ships 
having been fitted. “The conditions under which that action 
was fought," Ijord Jellicoe has 'Mated, “converted any waverers 
at once into a firm belief in the director system, and there 
was never afterwa^^ds any doubt expressed as to its great 
value.'* The only fleet action fought during the war coin- 
]»letely justified the views of Tx>rd Jellicoe and Sir Percy 
Scott, but in the light of the statements ina<1e by the tir^t 
Comuiandor-iii-Chief of the Grand FU'et, it is apparent that 
it w’as 110 * a few senior oflicers at the Admiralty or at sea who 
o]iposcd the intriMluctiou of this system, hut a considerable body of 
naval opinion, Tiiclnding officers of junior ranks. Tn the cirenm- 
staiice-* disclosed, it to travesty the facts to sugge^^t. a** has been 
done in criticisms, that the delay in adopting this system was duo 
merely to Admiralty opposition ; it arose, on the eemtrar^ , troni a 
itidespread tliflerence of opinion in the Fleet itself to tin* best 
method of firing the guns. Even doctors and lawxeis simietimes 
differ ; in this instance differences existed among the best qualiticd 
officers of the naval protes^ion. Fortunately for the de'*tiiiie‘» 
of the Empiie, lj<»rd Jellicoe and Kir Percy Scott were in tla» rigid , 
and their will prevailed, with the result that “by the date oi the 
Battle ol Jutland," as Ixird Jellicoe state'^, “there W(»re few of the 
ships that were not Mipphed with the system (for the heavy gun^ 
mounted m turrets), altliougfi six of those last fitted had not had 
enough e.\|H>rience with it.” 

Apart from this eontro\crs> as to director firing, Sii T*irc\ Sc(jtt 
urges a reform of Admiralty administration, and not only 
Admiralty administration, but administration in all the public 
departments — ^tor there are >\orse sinners tlian the Admiralty, 
(rovermnent offices are conservative in their ideas and slow in tbcir 
methods. “We cun never hope," ho declares, “to ol)t«rin a Fleet 
well equipped, well organised and well trained until this — the 
present — system of evading responsibility at the Admiralty is 
broken, the circiilaiion of papers is speeded up, and the official who 
shirks responsibility is made to suffer instead of being promoted as 
a * safe man.’ ” That is a notable indictment by on officer of fifty 
years' service and wide exfierienoe, who has had many o]ipor- 
tunities of studying Admiralty routine. He produces a mass of 
evidence in support of his contention, leaving the nation to judge 
the issue. 

“War is the bupremc test of » oaval adminiBtratioo, and under that test 
the miitine h\stcin ot the Admiralty, which is slow, was luund wanting. 
Napoleon once declared : ‘ Rtratcgy is the art of making use of time and 
space. I am less ehary,* be added, ' of the latter than the former. Space 
wc can recover — ^but time never.' Because Admiralty administratifjn is 
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drpliirabl} iJuw, it pruvedauiuuited to war, and Uu) nation owra much to 
liord FiAi‘r> ud Lord Jelliooo* lor thrir cflarta to apood mattera up, for 
in war thi> onem; dora not wait on tlw VaveninuM.* at a Qovamment 
Department in wrhich almost everjoif, civil *and naval, is nervous of taking 
r'uqKUsjLihtj and acting sw'ittl; and decisively. Succetisful waiHmaldng 
depends in a large degree on tuueniaving— rapid, derisive action. The 
country buffered nnueccssAily, and tlw war was imdui.v prolonged Iteeause 
that principle was so often ignored.” 

But when all has been said in criticism of the Admiralty and 
the Navy, what wan the 2)ni|)08e fmr which the Fleet was provided? 
Its aim was : (a) to save this country frrmi invasion ; (b) to defend 
the Kmifire oversea frmn molestation ; (e) to protect our essential 
(K'ean cumiuiiuicatiims ; and (d) to ensure the safe tranK]Kirt over- 
Hi'Uh of our troops and their su])plie8. N(»t only were those tasks 
iwrroniiod, hut the submarine peril, unforeseen by the naval 
authorities of any country, not excluding Germany, was met and 
inahtereil. In the history of naval warfare, no fleet has ever 
acIiioAml such trinmjihs as stand to the credit of the British 
.Navy. It made the main contribution to the Allied victory. 
When the historian writes in full knowledge of the events at 
s»'n during the jmst fife years, he will be surjirised, as well be 
may lie, at the iniiKirtancc \ihich is now attributed to small details 
oi controversy, lie will study the confessions of the admirals 
and, co-oidmating them with other information which is still hid- 
den from \ie\A , he will weave the bays of victory into a wTcath in 
honour of the nchiovcn»pnts of the British Navy in the Great War. 

Abceibau) Hi'sn. 

(\) I/ml Fiahra was appointed First Sea Lord in Novemlier of 1914 and 
resigned in the following May. 

(2) Lord Jcllicoe was called from the Grand Fleet to the Admiralty in 
Novemlter 1916, and served as Fint Sea L9rd for thirteen months, being mainly 
re^onqible for the jdons for mastering the submarine menace. 
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TROVERSY. 


" And grotesque in relati^A to scientiiio culture as man} of the religions 
of the world have been and are .... it will be wise to recognise them as 
the forms of a force, mischiemus, if permitted to intrude on the region of 
knoulrdffBf o'er which it holds no c(»mnand, but capable of being guided 
by iihtral thought to noble issuer in the region of smotion, which is its 
proper sphere."— Ihof. ^^dall, Belfast. Address to the British Association, 
1874. 

" We cannot rcallj and seriously suppose that truth began to arrive on 
this planet a few centuries ago. The pre4tcientific insight of genius— of poets 
and prophets and 8aints-.wai of supreme value, and the access of tliose 
inspired seers to fho heart of the tiniverse was pn^found. . . . Genuine 
religion haa its ronta deep down in the heart of humamty and in the realily 
of things, ... It is not surprising that by cur metliods we fail to grasp 
it. . . . We are deaf and blind, therefore, to the immanent grandnir around 
us, unless we have insight enough to reenguise in the woven fabric ot 
existence, flowing steadily from the loom in an infinite prog) ess towards 
perfection, the ever-growing garment of a tranicendent God.’- Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Birmingham. Address to the British Association, 1913. 

"1 discern in that Hatter . . . the premise ond potency of every form 
of life."-PJr(d. TyndaU, id. 

" Life introduces an incalculable element. ... To describe the ps\ehii al 
in tf^rms of physics and elitiiiistry is simply impohohle."— Sii Gtleii 
1/idge, id. 

This pajier is no luoic than n inoHt fragiupiitary and imiH»rfei»t 
hketch made in brief moments of leisure. It makes no claim to 
originality or special knowledge. It only attempts to presemt in 
u single article sejme glimpsc^s of the sc^attered forces which, 
iinconscious or half-iionscious of their unity, st*em to be marching 
tow’ards the same goal. 

Forty years ago Science, in the strength and pride of its 
enormous advance, was mainly materialistic. This materialism 
showed itself, not in Science alone, but in almost every department 
of thought and action. ^ ''In no age,” says the great Riblical 
scholar, Sir Wm. Ramsay, "has brute force and mere ]X)wer to 
kill been so exclusively regarded as the one great aim of a nation 
... as in Europe during the latter part of the nineteenth century ; 
and in no age and country has the outlook upon the world been 
so narrow and so rigid among the students of history and of 
ancient letters. Those who study religion owe it to the progress 

(1) Ramiay, Me, the Phyeteim, p. 0. 
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of Science that they cafl begin now to understand how hard and 
lifeless their old outlook was.” Sir Oliver Lodge qpeaks to the 
same effect : ^ ^There was a little Science in my youth which 
prided itself upon being positive knowledge, and sought to pour 
scorn nj^n the possibility, say, of prayer or of any mode of com- 
inunication between this world and a purely hypothetical other. 
Honest and true and brilliant, though narrow, men held these 
beliefs and promulgated these doctrines for a time : they did good 
service in their day by clearing away some superstition, and, with 
their healthy, breezy common sense, freeing the mind from cant — 
that 18, from the conventional utterance of phrases embodying 
beliefs only half held. I say no word against the scientific men 
of that day, to whom were opposed theologians of equal narrow- 
ness and of a more bitter temper. But their warlike energy, 
though it made them effective crusaders, left their philosophy 
defective and their science unbalanced. It has not fully attained 
equilibrium yet ” These two passages show briefly and decisively 
in two defiartiiients of thought the reality of the contrast with 
which this pa])er deals. Even Professor Haeckel, “a surviving 
\oice from the middle of the nineteenth century,” confesses 
the seriouHiicbs of the change which has taken place: *”The 
great struggle between modern science and orthodox Christianity 
lias become more threatening ; and has grown more dangerous for 
Si*ience in projKirtion as Cluristianity has found support in an 
increasing mental and |iolitical reaction.” Forty years ago Science 
w'as*at best indifferent to spiritual things, and the conflict between 
it and ItehgioD was deep and implacable. In politics Bismarck 
and his system of blood and iron were supreme. Philosophy was 
under the sway of those who found the explanation for everything 
in purely material things, or of the curiously formal and un- 
imaginative system of Herbert Spencer. In religious criticism 
there was a widespread repugnance to the very idea of anything 
sai>ernatural or mysterious, a distrust of tradition, and an inclina- 
tion to doubt the authenticity of any books, the New Testament 
books in particular, which contained a miraculouB element. The 
Tubingen school had not lost its supremacy. Anyone who looks 
for the characteristic expression of the belief of thoughtful men 
of that time will find it in the sympathetic but patronising 
agnosticism of Matthew Arnold, or in the heart-sick longing, the 
“Hope too like desf^air” of Clough. Prophecies were freely 
made that Christianity was doomed, triumphantly by unbelievers, 
sadly and unwillingly by those who would fain, bat could not, 
believe. In the Churches themselves there was a tendency to 
regard Christianity as a mere system of morals, to regard Christ 
(1) The Survind o/ Jtfoii, p. 349. {2) BiddU of the Universe, p. 118. 
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as originally nothing more than a great i loral Teacher, who had 
been metamorphosed into ^ Divine Being by the enthusiatan and 
credulity of later ages, '‘*the reflection,” in Father Tyrrell's 
phrase, *'of a Liberal Protestaut tace seen at the bottom of a deep 
well/’ Good works rather than faith were considered the one 
thing needful. In social life Science had provided men witli fresh 
means of money-making and more varied opimrtunities for 
luxury Hence the growth of mammon worship, the bii)>stitiitiori 
of wealth for birth as the test of bocial position, the increasing 
neglect of Sunday and Divine worbhip. These last eflects still 
(*oiitinuo, though in the coiuinon ][)raiBe of the “simple life,” in 
the grow til ot Socialism even among the upjier and middle clabses, 
m such books as Mr. Arthur PonsonhyV 77 ie Canifl and tin* 
Xtedle's Eifi\ we see evidences of a reaction against the wearv 
pursuit of money and amusement. In all othci directions there 
IS a very remarkable change, tliough it has not yet come home 
to all of us, a change which api>ear^ to be unitunnly fiivourable 
to religion and the C'hribtian faitli 

To begin with, Science is being denlatelia]l^ed. .\ot Matter 
blit Power IS the last word of the M'leutist. We heai mucli more 
of Etlier than of flatter, and Kthei is something so iiii}>al|>able 
that it can onlv he described m terms which suggest a (onstant 
miracle, and locall the clause^ ol the Athaiiasian ( ie«‘(l. -*“.111 
iiupoiidcrable, elastic soiiiewhat, cfuitiniions, not made of utoUH, 
neither gabeous. nor fluid, nor solid.” Again, the jiowei of what 
we know as mind or sjaiit, however iinderstixid, is no longer 
ininiiiiised or denied, hut fully and completely recognised. Sii 
William Hauiiltoii <ince said, “Jn the world there is nothing great 
but man, in man tlierc is nothing great but mind ” ; and Bishop 
Berkeley declared that there wrtre ® ”110 eaus<*.M, s|>oaking. 

but spiritual, nothing active hut spirit ” And now the iktvous 
svRtem, the circulation ol the blood, digebtive |K)wers, and so on. 
are allow'ed to be subject to the control ol the brain, which is the 
seat of human intelligence ^ “The mind or brain influences- 
excites, ][X!rYerts, <jr deprenhes— -the seiisoiy, motor, \aso-iiiotor, 
and trophic nerves, and through them causes changes in Sensa- 
tion, Muscular Contraction, Nutrition, and Secretion.” But the 
influence of the brain on the lower processes might be fully 
admitted, and vet the intelligence be regarded as only an attribute 
of matter without any independent spiritual existence. This, 
however, is not the prevalent view of modern Science. Some of 

(1) ChrUtianif^ at the Ctms Poade, p 44 

(2) Hserkel, Biddle of the Universe, 81. 

(3) CommoHplare Book 

(4) Dr. Hack Tuke, The Inftnenee of the Mtnd on the Bodi/, Vu1 T , p 2 
Quoted in Body and Sovi, by Uie Rev. Percy Dearmri, p 106. 
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the great ent foreign aci^ntista ^ho began life as materialiata have 
come to regard, as Haeckel himself ooq^esses, the science of Mind 
as a ’“spiritual K^ienco with •principles and objects entirely 
different from those of physical Science.” Professor Haeckel 
proceeds to jwint out^ how “very interesting” is “this entire 
change of philosophical principles, which we find in Wnndt, as 
we found it in Kant, Virchow, dn Bois-Keymond, Carl Ernst 
Haer. and others.” 

Mind itself has been mscovered to be 8(^Incthing infinitely more 
complex, with more varied and mysterious powers than would 
have entered into tlie wildest dreams of the Science of forty years 
ago. The discoveiy in 18^6 — the greatest, discovery, as the late 
Professor William James calls it, in modem psychology — of the 
existence of the snhliminal consciousness, or sub>conBciou8 mind, 
marks an o]X)ch. It is founl that there exists helow the threshold 
of our (‘on««(‘iousness n great region of mind like a submerged 
iceberg, of which we, as a rule, know' nothing. Much of our 
<»rdinary bodily piocesses — respiiation, circulation, digestion — of 
the lile <»f habit and routine is conducted by this “undermind,” 
hui it has also vast ]M>sMibiUties only <H*caKioually realised. Here 
he hid the niarvellons |Kiwers of genius, here is to he found the 
Msirce (<»r iath«*r scencl of the prophet's vision, of the inspirations 
of the pod. of the dreams and ec'stasies of the saint. All these, 
Httnc ot whicdi materialist Floience dismissed as incredible, are 
restored to a firmer position than they had ever before occupied. 
Much of what the Middle Ages believed without question, and 
tlic nineteenth <*eiiturv as iiiihesitating1\ rejected, is again 
••redited, hut on new and scientific grounds. And not only have 
old ]iow'eTs of the mind been reinstated, new and unexpected 
|K)Wers li.ive been discovered. Tfie religious signifirauce of this 
iM iminense. 'Hie nineteenth century’ ]x)ured scorn on inspiration, 
on visions, on the ecstiiMes of mystic and saint. But if there 
really exists in caeh of us a subliminal mind with powers and 
kiiow1edg»> of which wo are usually unconscious, then certain 
l»prBons with s|)ccial graces may rcpealedly, and more ordinary 
persons may occasionally, have tlie capacity of lowering the 
threshold, m that the hidden becomes manifest, whether in sleep 
when the usual faculties are quiescent, or in moments of intense 
spiritual excitement, or of concentrated thought or devotion. 

Further light again is thrown on the phenomena of conversion. . 
They are no less the work of the Holy Spirit because we can 
trace to some extent the way in which He works. Directly, or 
through the influence of the written or spoken word, of some 
great {lersonality or heroic deed, the hidden depths are dirred by 

(t) IfuHh '>/ fhr rttirtnif. p qwitvd b\ Ijitdar. TAff and l/if/ffr, p*. 52. 
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the Spirit of God, the sleeping soul betibmes consoiouB, and an 
effect is produced which impresses the man's waking self for ever, 
though the ecstatic niomefnt may never again return. 

Again, throughout the history of Christianity one of the most 
persistent features is miraculous healing. Our Lord Himself 
wrought many such wonderful "works” or "powers ” or "signs ” : 
He gave authority t6 His disciples to do the like : many such are 
recorded not only in the Acts, but in the early centuries of 
C'hristianity, in medueval records, and right down to onr own day 
at Lourdes and elsewhere. 

Ohrisfians have, perhaps, been too apt to doubt Christ's explicit 
promise. ^"And these signs hhall follow them that believe: in 
My name shall they cast out devils ; . . . they shall lay hands on 
the sick and they shall recover,” they have regarded the ago of 
miracles as past. Modem Rcience is wiser than they. Doctors 
no longer doubt the immense powers of the mind ov(»r the body. 
There exist at Nancy and La Salpetri^re and elsewhere organised 
schools, approved and ofTicered by the medical faculty, where 
bodily diseases, not only functional, but organic, and affections 
of different kinds, rheumatism and others, not nervouh only, are 
cured with great success by purely mental methods — hypnotism, 
suggestion, and so on. Suggestion has been defined as * "siic<*e8s- 
ful apxieal to the subliminal self.” It may be made by others or 
by oneself; or, more often, by both. The most familiar instances 
' are to be found in the effect produced on a patient by a doctor in 
w*hom be has confidence, by a piece of good news, or an access 
of terror, or a vivid belief. Faith, of course, is siii grttem, it is 
not suggestion. 1 have no wish to explain away or minimise the 
miraculous. But suggestion, which ato requires belief, may have 
some analogy to faith. Christ also, as a rule, required faith in 
tboae He healed. *"If thou const, ” He said, "all things are 
possible to him that believeth.” And so high is the value which 
even unbelieving French doctors set on faith that Dr. Maurice 
de Fleury, in a book crowned by the Academic Fran^aise, the 
Academic des Sciences, and the Acad^mie de MMecine, says,^ 
"La foi qtii gudrit n'est que suggestion : qu'importe, puisqn’elle 
go4rit. 11 n’est pas un de nous qui n’ait envoy^ quelque malade 
k Tjonrdes et souhait^* qu’elle en revienne bien portante.” But 
the wonder does not end here. There is probably no mediawal 
miracle better attested than the impression of the "stigmata” 
on the body of S. Francis. As illustniting, not explaining, this, 
what the late Professor Wm. James says in his Psychology 

(1) Nt Iffuk zvi 17.18. cf. St. Jolm ziv. 12. 

(2) Body md 8oid, p. 127. (3) Si. M«k iz. 23. 

(4) MidteinB dt p. 65, quoted Body and Son/, p. 89. 
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(IT. 612) ^ in of grealf interent : **ln certain chosen subjects the 
Miggestion of a congestion, a bum, a^lister, a raised pajj^e, or a 
bleeding from the nose or skfh, maty produce the effect” (then 
follow the naunes of sixteen doctors, including Charcot, as 
authority for tlio statement). Dr. Dciboeuf, for instance, “applied 
the actual cautery (as well as vesicants) to symmetrical places on 
the skin, affirming that no pain should be felt on one of the sides. 
The result was a dry scorch on that side, with no afiermark, but 
on tlie other side a regular blister, with suppuration and a subse- 
quent scar.*’ “On the other hand, the reddenings and bleedings 
of the skin along certain lines, suggested by tracing lines or 
pressing objects thereupon, put the accounts lianded down to us 
of the atiffmaia of the cross ap|)earing on the hands, feet, sides, 
and forehead of certain C'atholic mystics in a new light. As so 
often happens, a fact is denied until a welcome interpretation 
comes with it." It is not surprising that Harnack, the greatest 
living German theologian, is inclined to believe in the truth of our 
Lord’s works of healing : * “Jesus sees Himself surrounded by 
crowds of sick people ; He attracts them, and His one impulse is 
to heal them. tTesiis does not distinguish rigidly between sickncbs 
of the liody and of the soul; Ho takes them both as different 
exprcHbions of the otu supreme ailment in humanity.” 

One of the striking discoveries made by modem scientific 
observntion is the possibility of thought transference, or tele- 
pathy, ».e., *“The communication of impressions of any kind 
from one mind to anothei, independently of the recognised 
channels of sense.” Thought-transference between ])eople in the 
same room, but not in contact with one another, ih a fact beyond 
all doubt.* I’liought-transferenc^ at a distance appears to occur 
often sjiontaneonsly, and also to be produced at will. The 
attested cases given in the Survival of Man, pp. 70, 73, 75, will 
convince others besides Sir Oliver Tiodge of the possibility of 
spontaneous thought-transference at a distance, though some 
doubt may still be felt whether it can he produced at will. 
Special cases of such telepathy are intimations or apparitions at 
the time of death, instances of which are toi> numerous and well 
authenticated to be doubted.* It is obvious how much the dis- 
covery of this strange power fortifies the religious belief in the 
existence of an immaterial spirit writh powers transcending and 
independent of those of the body. It has, moreover, a special 
bearing on the subject of prayer. If the minds of mortal men 

(1) Quoted liody <md 8oid, p. 30 

(2) WAal h PhriaUanityf pp. 38-39, quoted Body and Botd, p. 164 

(3) Myen, ffyman Penontdify, p. xxii. 

(4) T^odfco, Survivdi of Man, pp. 51. 64. 

(5) Ibid., pp. 77. 108. 
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can act on one another apart from all matinrial channelfi, the way 
is cleared for the belief that the human spirit communicates with 
the Father of Spirits through prayer. Hence, nothing illustrates 
more vividly the change in the scientific treatment of the life of 
religion than the coTitrast between the attitude of the older and 
later scientists towards pra 3 *er. Some thirty-eight years ago Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, in his Fragments of Science (ii. 45), wnite as 
follows: ** Prayer, in its purer forms, hints at disciplines which 
fen of us i*au neglect without moral loss. But no good can come 
of gfring ft a delusive value, by claiming for it a power in physical 
nature " Few scientific men, even if themselves agnostics, would 
venture to be as dogmatic now. Sir Oliver Tjodge urges strongly ‘ 
that no belief in the laws of Nature prevents us frmn regarding 
them as guided by the Divine Power in answer to our prayers. 
“Beligious jwople,’* he says elsewhere,^ “seem to be losing some 
of their faith in prayer; they think it scientific nfit to pray in 
the sense of simple petition. They may be right, . . . hut, so 
far as ordinar>' science has anything to say to the contrary, a 
more cliild-like attitude might turn out truer, more in accordance 
with the total scheme." 

It is but one step from communication between living minds to 
communication between the living and the dead. Here wi» touch 
the large and vexed question of Spiritualism, much tO(» large to 
he dealt with here. It is Mifficient t<i wiy tw/i tilings : first, 
interest in Spiritualism is no longer confim^d to the credulous and 
weak-minded, as is shown by the persistent investigiiticais of Sir 
Oliver Ixidge and Sir Win. (Vookes among scientists, and the 
late ProfesM»r Win. James and Dr. Schiller among philoBO])her8. 
■Secondly,* srjnie of the communications HU))iK)Hed to he gl^cn hy 
the late Mr. Frederick Myers through Mrs. Piiier, Mr-^ Verrall, 
and Mrs. Thompson, are so characteristic, so full of delicate and 
intricate orohs correspondences, so difficult of any other exyda na- 
tion, as to extciit some measure of belief even from the unbelievers 
Science thus has made wonderful advances towards the ndigious 
standpoint. And what is tnie of Science is also largely true of 
Phiktsophy. Philosophers used to put Beligion quietly aside, or 
banish it, in Mr. Herbert S])encer’s fashion, to the sphere of the 
imknow'able. The revival of Idealism by Professor T. H. Green, 
Dr. Martineau, and others, shook the self-confidence of philo 
Sophy, and for this very reason created dismay in Mark Pattison ; * 

(1) Lift and MatUr, pp. 23, 21 

(2) mbhrrt JaurwA, Vol II., p. 223. 

(3) V. Mpecially Tht Survivd of Mtm, p. 300, and Mon Janua Viiaf (H. A 
DallaA), ChfjitiT X. Tike Latin Meaaage. 

(4) J/rAfeiM, p. 242, **we are now (1884) threateni>d aitli a clerical icariicm in 
the fifiRiaiii oi fart, and with a philiMophical reactiuii in the reipcni of thoiiKhI 
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I’ragmBiibui btruck an^iber blow at the boiisational hcIkx)]. M. 
Henri Bergson attacks its favourite k^nets/ Deteniiiuation, tbe 
Sovereignty of the Intellect, tbe equivalence of physical and 
psychic^ states; and affirms that philosophy is right **to believe 
in the absolute reality /)f the person and his independence toward 
matter,*’ and to listen to the voice of a “ strong instinct ” when it 
''assures the probability of personal survival.” J’hilosophers 
now see that to attempt to ex^dain the world and leave out 
man’s religious beliefs and experiences is grossly unscientific. 
These, some of the most (Niwerful factors in history, must be 
examined, and no theory which fails to account for them can 
be true. The late Professor Wm. James, in his Varieties of 
Heliywus Experience, The Will to Believe, and Human Inimor- 
tahty, has, with another leading pragmatist. Dr. Schiller, insisted 
on the right of lleligion to take rank among the legitimate forces 
of the world. * ''What, in short, has authority to debar us from 
trusting our religious demands? Bcience, as such, assuredly has 
no authority, for she can only say what is, not what is not.” 
' ''The religious attitude towards the facts of life is, in general, 
\alid.” The stress laid on belief by Pragmatism, the youngest of 
philosophies, IS very remarkable.^ “All values and meanings,” 
s.i\s Pr<»fcsMjr Dewev, “rest uiKin lieliets.” 

Ill Biblical Criticism the change is equally remarkable. 
Wliereas forty years ago the traditional authors and dates, as well 
as the tnistworthiiiess, of the Ne\y Testament Books, w’ere largely 
doubted, especially in Germany, I’rofesHor Harnack, the gn^atest 
living uulhoiity, uses these stnknig words: *“The oldest litera- 
ture of tlic Church is, in the main jxnnts and in most of its details, 
trnstw’orthv. In the whole New Testament there is probably but 
a single writing (the Sind Epistle of^ S. Peter) which can be called 
111 the strictest sense of the words pseudonymous,” assigned, that 
I , to a wrong authoi. The three synoptic gosjiels are now dated 
from 60-80 a.d.,* and Sir William Bamsay believes that the lost 
(‘ommon source of much of S. Luke and S. Matthew* was w*ritten 
in Christ’s lifetime.’ The Gospel of Bt. Luke and the Acts are 
now both assigned to one author, B. Luke, the companion of 

. The amsiilt fn»m i»ithout u aided by the reappearance within of an a prion 
philosophy, whnh. under \arioiis dissuisee, aims at exempting Men from the 
ordei of nntuie.'* 

(II llerRaon. rteahoe Kvt^utitm (Kn* Trane), pp 132. 174, IQl. 282 3 

(2) Thr Will to Believe, p. 56. 

(3) Hchiller, Studiee in Hinnaniem, pp. 367-369 

(4) Ibid , ]i 361 

(5) Proiace to Chronologie der tdtrhritthchen Litteratiu. 

(6) Prof ganday (Criticiem of the New Teetamtnt, p 14) f;i\eh this as the 
"averaKe opinion" of modern eritice. 

(7) Bamsay. Luke the PhpekUm, p. 89. 
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S. Paul. This is the result, on the one hind, of the cureful ex- 
amination of the topography and antiquities of Asia Minor by Sir 
Wm. Bamsay, who, when her began* his investigations, regarded the 
Acts as a composite and largely late authority ; and, on the other 
hand, <»f the laborious comparison of the \oc8d>ulary of the Acts 
and the Gospel by l^fessor Harnack and others, as recorded in 
his book, lAike the Physician. Sir W. Bamsay, in the review 
of this latter book, thus points the contrast between the methods 
of the nineteenth- and twentieth-century critics : ^ ** We who were 
brought up in the nineteenth century can hardly shake off our 
prejudices, or go out into the light. We can only get a distant 
view of the new hope.*’ The twentieth century, he tells us,* “is 
willing to hear evidence** from the witnesses and actors in the 
events of the New Testament instead of forthwith setting aside 
as unw'orthy of attention anything that savours of the marvellous,** 
which was the method of the later nineteenth century. It hardly 
needs pointing out how strikingly the early date assigned to the 
earliest Gospel (witiiin thirty years of the Crucifixion) combines 
ivith modern bcientific views of miracles to make the Gospel 
narrative of Chnst's life, the miraculous as well as the natural 
elements, credible to our age. Strauss himself felt that if the 
early date of the Gospels w*ere conceded, it would be ini|x>BHibIo 
to exclude the miraculous from the life of Christ; ***sind die 
Kvangelien wiiklich gc^chiclitliche Uikunden, so ist clas Wiiiidei 
aus der liebenEigeschichte JobU nicht zu entfemen.'* 

If wo turn from Science, Philosophy, and Criticism to pure 
Ijitcrature and the general trend of thought in the realm of the 
unseen, w'e find that here, too, are signs of a revival of religious 
faith. The lung lives of Tennyson and Browning, Itoth deeply 
religious men, and the lust little less than a Christian prophet, 
obscured the fact of the profoundly sceptical tone of poetry 
and literature generally towards the end of the nineteenth 
century. In England Mr. W. B. Yeats, our best if not our only 
considerable living fxiet, is, with the rest of the Celtic school, pro- 
foundly mystical and religious. There apiiears to be an unmis- 
takable revolt against the merely sceptical and materialistic view, 
cbi^ecially among tlie younger men. It is illustrated by such 
books as Professor George Bomanes* Thoughts on Religion, and 
Mr. George Palmer’s An Agnostic's Progress, and Mr. Gilbert 
Chesterton’s Orthodoxy. But it is in France that the return to 
Beligion is most striking. The leading writers of this new revival 
are M. Bruneti6re, the late editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes ; 
M. Bourget, M. Ren6 Bazin, M. Huysmans, the novelists; M. 

(1) ItamMy, Lukt, thf PhyMan, p. 0. (2) ibid., pp 8, 10. 

(3) Lebfn Jetu p 17. 
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Copp^e and M. Jean Aioard, the poets.^ M. Goppde refers to them 
thus : “Les futurs historiens de notre litt^rature k la fin de sikde 
seront forces de reconnaitre, par ezemple, que Brunetike, le 
grand critique, le puiBsant dialectician, que Bourget, le pdndtrant 
romancier, Texcellent ^ peintre de la society modeme, que 
HiiyHiLiauR, le rare et |>n!'‘cicux artiste en style . . . furent des 
('atholiqucH — ei des catholiques, qui, tons, sont revenus k la foi 
apr^B I’avoir longtemps oubli^e ou perdue.*’ The attention they 
have attracted in France is shown by the attack on four of them 
(Bourget, Huysmans, Bruneti^re, and Copp^^e) by M. Jules 
Sugaret in Leg Gran^ Canvertis,* M. Bruneti^re’s case is the 
most remarkable. Professor at the Ecole Normale, the training- 
ground of French professors, editor of the great F^nch review, 
which was lung the implacable enemy of Catholicism, he was 
thirty years ago Voltairean in religion. Some years later reserve 
took the place of definite hostility. “With the new century 
(‘aiiio new thoughts and a new spirit ’’ ; articles appedkd by him 
aiming at the restoration of Catholicism. As early as 1896 he 
delivered a lec*ture on La lienaissance de VldMisme. It is a 
trenchant attac'k on Materialism and Positivism, on the absorp- 
tion in mere enjoyment, on the tyranny of facts. He traces the 
new liirth of Idealism : * “la croyance indestructible que derri&re 
hi toile, au delii de la sc^ne oh se jonent Ic dramc de Thistoire 
et 1(* siM'ctacle de la nature, une cause invisible, un mystdiieux 
anteiir se cache — Deus ahsconditus — qui en a r^gle d’avance la 
^iiccesHioii et les p^rip^ties.” He finds it in Science, which, 
liankrupt m many of its pretensions, has been compelled to 
n'admit into the world the sense of mystery.^ “Jamais peut- 
etre toutes ces questions mysti^rieuses ne sc sont {losses avec plus 
de force que depuis qu'on a pioclame qu'il n'y avait plus de 
inj •uteres." He fmdh it in the ocoentricitieH of occultism and the 
like, in the music of Wagner, in the poetry of the Symbolists, in 
the pla>s of M. Alexandre Dumas the younger, in the novelists, 
in the painting of M. Puvis de Chavannes. He finds it in politics ; 
not liimself a Socialist, he nevertheless sees in Socialism a superior 
moral force, which protests against tlie “laws of iron and brass’* 
w'hich Materialism would fain impose upon humanity. This 
remarkable revival in France has attracted great attention in 
England. Dr. Gore, B]ieaking of this revival as ])art of a general 
movement in Fjurojie and America, said : ' “The free and 

(1) The record of the hwt Sve yetn woald mdd Urgelj to thii liet. 

(2) ▼. *' Pham of Holiidoua Bccoiutruction in France and Germany,** by Mr. 
•Tamea (V>Uier in the Hibhert JounuH for October, 1906. 

(?) La Kt naiMmce ilc PldMinne, p. 10 (4) Ibid , pp 26. 35 

(5) Tbf A>i 0 Theology and the Old Beligion, p. 12 
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roinpreluMisno thought of ]>luloh(»ph} u|f|ieai‘s in uiir day to he 
reverting generally to« syiritual iiiterpivtatiou of the universe.” 

Lastly, lleligion has chknged. At the end of the nineteenth 
ceiitur\ in England there was» in spite of the great High Church 
Ttevival, a considerable anioiuit of rather frigid Nationalism. 
There was seen, it is true, a new devotion, most laudable and 
necessary, to the practical exercises of religion, social service. 
sL'hool and university settlements, but the inner life, without 
which Neligiou cannot flourish, was starved and weak. Within 
the last few ycais there has been a most leinarkahlc reMval ot 
Mysticism, '*the attempt to realif»c the presence of the living Ood 
in the Soul and in Nature.” Books on this hubject have been 
astonishingly iiuinenms within the last few years. Professor 
Inge’s Bamptoii lectures on Mysticihiii, and his Studieg of 
Knqluh Mystics, Miss Evelyn Underhill's Mystwism, and Baron 
von Hiigel’s remarkable book, The Mystical Element of Ilchyion, 
.no some of the most striking Others are the wotks of l)<ini 
fjouisnict, The Harvest Wtthin, by Ca])tain A. T. Mahan, the 
biographer of Nelson, and Studies in Mystical Religion, by 
Mr. Kufus M. Jones, fit will noticed that these nulhors 
represent variotib forms of religious beliefs— Anglican, Noiuhii 
Catholic, and Quakei.) Even the strange experiments in the 
unseen, which are so eoumion to-day, however bometimeH ex- 
travagant and morbid— spintuahsni, occultism, magic, theoM)i>hy, 
Christian fkueiice — ^have their cause, as M. Bniiieticre has 
<J)Herved, in “‘une intiiiie protehtatioii de Tame contemporaine 
contre la brut ale domination du fait.” 

It may he asked what special religions character the piesent 
rea<‘tion will assume. It is mit, if the contention of tliis article 
be correct, in the direction of w'hat ib known as “Liberal 
Christianity." The new* Eschatological School, represented by 
such men as the author of the famous i^uest of the IJtstoriial 
JrsHS (Professor Schweitzer), though not necessarily orthodox, 
recognises in C’hrist not a moral teacher mainly, but an inspired 
Prophet, ii not bomething more. The change from the attitude of 
such men us ProfeShor Harnack is immense; it is a new spirit, a 
change of soul : *“The motives of His (tlesus') conduct are not 
derived from Iniman characteristics, human aims, and necesRities. 

. . . The one motive which tuns tliroughout^is railier a Divine 
rlccree which lies beyond human understanding. ThiH He seeks 
to fulfil alike in His actions* and His sufrerings. The teaching of 
Jesus is accordingly Bupematnral.” ... “He commands. And 
to those who obey Him, whether they be wise or rimple, He will 

(1) Tdi Ittnmuanef dt l*Jd4dimt, p 38 

(2) Tkt iiunt of iht HwiffHeed /mm. (Kng. T»nt.), pp. 336, 340, 307. 
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reveal liiniBoli in the 4 oUb, the oonflictH, the Bufferings wliich 
they shall pass through in Uis fellowship, and, as an ineffable 
mystery, they shall learn in their own experience who He is.*’ 
Ble thus sums up the contrast Vet ween his own Cliristology and 
the old : “The histoiic foundation of Clirihtinuity as built u]j by 
rationalistic, by liberal, and by modern theology no longer 
exists." IVofchKor liiirkitt, a theologian of iiotoriously wide 
hYinpatbies, sficaks to the same effect : ' '*The iiiberal Chiistian 
has been walking along band in hand with what Matthew Arnold 
used to call the Znfgcist, the S)>irit of the Age. . . . Suddenly the 
Zeitgeist has jihliod. It will nut go any further in that direction. 
It lias ceased to want to make the Christians' Master into a 
'J'eaehei oJ T jilieralibiii and iinxlern philanthropy." 

IVrsonally. 1 belicwe that the jiresent mo\emeut in religion will 
lake the fcsiii of a Christianity progressive, but, in its main 
outlines, traditional, of a return, as so often before, to (''hnst in 
the full KMise of His I)hiue and Human I'ersonality.^ 

Tlieie tills a 1 tide ended before the (Ircat War began. The 
beliei expressed in the last sentence seems to be on tlie way to 
iuliilmoiit. Tlie war has discTedited everything Oennuu in the 
minds ol a gmtl putt oi the world, but uliove all Cicrman inoralit> 
and nOigion. (lerman theology, once the favourite idol of many 
peojile of eiiltuie, is distrusted, first, because it is German in 
cliar.ietei as well as in origin,* but secondly because it is felt that 
the leligion which bears such fniits as the violation of Belgium, 
the Milking of the Lusitania and the Arabic, asphyxiating gases, 
and ]M)is(jmMl wells uiiist he unsound to the core. For all will 
admit that nuirahty is, ii not ubsointoly dejiendent on religion, at 
an\ rate intimalely <*onnected with it. And when we examine 
what (Termaii religion really is, dlir a priori conclusion is con- 
lirmed. Libera J Theology has sapped its siipeniatural foundation ; 
the words of (''hnst have no more authority than those of any 
hiiinan teacher, and ina> he st*t aside when ineonveiuent. In 
international ])olities tlieir inconvenience is keenly felt, and so 
Christian morality, still permitted to regulate the affairs of private 
individuals, is eoiiteinptuously forbidden to interfere in the rela- 
tions of States: “Christian morality,*’ says Bemhardi,* “is per- 

(1) The Failure «»/ Libend (^hrtehamfy and Some Thoughts on the AtAanaeian 
I'rfed, p 25 

(2) Thia ia Mr Du BoaeV expreaiied opimon (Conetruelire Xevieuf, March, 
1913). **1 believe that the timea Are full of thia natural and univcamal drawing 
to Christ ” 

(3) tio Pnif Sohaeitxer laj'S (Me Queef of the lliatoneal Jeeue, p 307, Eiig 
Tiaiia.) : **The Germanic spirit u making a Jeaua after its own hkencM." 

(4) /Germany and the Xext Tf'nr, p. 29, Eng Trana. 
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Bonul and social, and in its nature cannct be political"; ‘ “The 
end-all and be-all of a State is power" ; ‘ “Might is at once the 
supreme right, and the dirpute as to what b right is decided by 
the arbitrament of war " ; * “Feebleness is the political sin against 
the Holy Ghost.” These postulates once granted, the abomina- 
tions committed by the Germans in this war follow as a matter 
of course. The appaUing failure of Liberal Theology is the first 
great reason for the return to Supernatural Religion. 

But Liberal Theology is not the only graven image which has 
been o\ertliro\vn. Civilisation, leanung, science are morally 
bankrupt -that is, it b no longer possible to assure oneself that 
hi*caiise a nation is civilised^ learned, scientific it will not be also 
cruel. 1 istful, devilish. In flaming contrast to the iuicpiities of 
Germany shine the tenderness and ('hristian forgiveness shown 
by the priestb and nuns of France and Belgium. We are driven 
to suspect thaii the springs of conduct lie deeper than we have 
thought of late, and that, os Caiiyle said, “The infinite ctdestial 
soul of man" is not “a kind of llay-balance for weighing hay 
and thistles on, pleasures and i>aiiis on," but that morality is 
tranK'endent, supernatural. 

So much ior what one may call the intellectual reasons for the 
return to Religion. But in Tascars famous words, “lie cceur a 
hes raisons que la raison nc comprend ])as." These reasons are 
so various, so bubtlo and intangible that it is only ]iOBhible to 
suggest a few. Tlie appaicnt dominance of Xuliirnl Law had 
tended to ]>araiyse the Spiritual Tiife. The ap}>alling upheaval of 
war has shattered t] 1 ^ sen.se of necessity and order and substituted 
for them the si'iise oi freedom and will 

Most important of all pom, danger, the constant prestmee of 
death, anxiety, bereavement have re\ealed to myriads the need 
fur help. They need to pray to Komeonc noi for resignation 
merely, hut for comfort, succour, deliverance, as friend to friend. 
To jiray in this sense to “The Absolute" or to the God of Liberal 
Theology is a mockery of themselves and of Him. They demand, 
what the Latter-day Piophets hesitated to give them, the authentic 
message of (’al\ary and the promise of Eternal Life. 

E. C. E. Owen. 


(1) OVr/iamy and tht Nrxi War, p 4b 

(2) Ibid , p 23. 

(3) Trntaclik^ qiKited by Bernliardi, ibfi/., p 47 

(4) 1dm of Good and Evii, p. 310 



GEORGE ELIOT . CENTENARY. 


1.— Thjj Jlruoi'R OK (iMoBur. Kuot, 

• 

TiiAGKKUAY has reminded iib that humour means something far 
more important to humanity than merely the power to create 
human laugliter, though the capacity to 'arouse pure, honest 
Idiighier is in this workaday world of ours a happy gih. But 
our miu'erest laughter is fraught with pain, and true humour, 
a** Thuekeruy says, “appeals to a great number of our other 
faculties, besides our mere sense ol ridicule. 'J’he humorous 
writer imdessos to awaken and direct your love, your pity, your 
kindness, your wmse for untruth, pretension, imposturo — your 
huulerre^s tor the weak, the ])oor, the oppressed, the unhappy. 
To the l)e^t of his meuns and ability he comments on all the 
orfliiiarv actions and ^lassions of life almost. He takes upon 
hims(dJ to he the week-day preacher, so to speak. Accordingly 
lie iinds and sjieakg and ieels the truth host, we regard, esteem 
him - sonieiane«* lo\c him. And as his business is to mark other 
ja'oplt'V Ines and |)ecuharities, we monihse upon his life when 
lie lb gone— and yestcnlay's preacher becomes the text for 
to (laj's sermon.” 

Jt IS 111 the sense of this passage that we can claim for George 
r.lud ail lionoured place in our gallery of English humorists. 

Alary Ann Evans was bom on November 22nd, 1819, at 
^\ihury Vaini, m the parish of (’hilvers ('oton, in the county of 
Warwick. In the same W’ny that the admirers of Thomas ITardy 
worshij) him us the tutelary deity«of Wessex, we niiglit well 
chum that (leorgo Eliol is the Alma Mater of Mercia, that 
ta\ouie(l cenIniL kingdom of England whence sprang Shake- 
speare, Milton and Tennyson. The I'ommanding literary import- 
ance of Mercia and the Mercians has ne\er been sntficiently 
insisted iT|)on. You cannot separate the literary W’ork of George 
Eliot from the geographical surroundings of her youth. The 
language of her farmers and their wives is Mercian, and her 
landbca})e pictures, limited by the horizon of swelling grassy 
mounds surmounted by clumps of iikxitch firs, are ns truly Mercian 
as Rosalind's Forest of Arden. 

Into tills homely country George Eliot arrived exactly a hun- 
dred years ago. Tier early life in the Midlands was monotonous, 
(bfficiilt Olid discouragiug. She devoted herself to domestic life 
until the death of her father in 1849, quite unaware of the 
wonderful memories of homely reality which die was storing up 
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lor I'litiiio iiso, and trettJiig ovur the ‘l/Uavery of beint; a girl.” 
From that date until at the ago of thirty-seven sho wrote >tnioa 
Barton the outlines of *Jl^er life arc well known. Her visit to 
ilermany, her comradeship with Herbert Spencer, her love of 
music, her work as a wTiter of philosophical and critical reviews, 
and finally her inamagu, tor such it leally was, with George 
Lewes, all ha\e their influence on her work as a novelist. 

in September. 1856, slie tells us how^ she began to WTite fiction. 
“Tt had ulwa^b been a vague dream of mine that some time or 
other 1 might WTite a novel, and iny shadowy coiu^^ption of what 
the noMl was to he luricd of eour^e lioiii one e|KK*h of niy hie 
to anoth'*i. But 1 never went further towards the actual wilting 
of tlie novel than an introductory chai>ter describing a Staffttrd- 
sliire village and the hie of the neighbouring farinhoiHes, and as 
the years pa-^std on I lobt any ho|)e that 1 n1m>u1iI ever he able 
to write a novel, ju&t as 1 desjKJiided about e\vr\ thing cLe in 
in\ future life. I alwa\s thought I was deficient in diMinatic 
(Hiwei both of construction and dialogue, hul I fell I hlsiuld he 
at ray ease m the descrijiti\e parts of a no\eL” liiH»rg(‘ lihot 
had an iu<;tiiict again«<t iiielcNlrania Man> \eais earliei, in speak- 
ing of a fa\ourite book oi lieis, Mis. (insUeH’s Uitlh, slie nolul 
that this autlioiehs was* “misled h\ a lo\e oi contiasts-- ol ‘ dr.mia 
lie* effects. She is not <oiitciJted with the -^iilHlned colommg 
the hali-tuits of real life. Hence blie agitates one for the nioiiient, 
but bhe does not .secure one’n lasting hvinpath\ : her scenes and 
character^ do not become typical.” Jt was just those “half-tints 
of real life” that George Khot herbelf was to paint with such a 
sure hand and it was by her iiiasterlj* use of “subdued colouring ” 
that slie obtained her greatest triutn]»iis of human portraituie and 
linmorouA utmusphcie. What she was stiiMiig after is well 
expressed by a passage in one of her essays on the vntingh.of 
Dickens. “We have one great novelist,” she says, “who is gifted 
with the utmost power of rendering the external traits of our 
towm population; and li lie couhl give us their psychological chai- 
acter, their conceptions of hie and their emotions with tlu* same 
truth as their dress and manners his hooks would/ he the greatest 
contribution art has ever iiiado to the awakening of social sym- 
pathies.” George Khot ihcrself in her evolution as a novelist 
strives after jisycbology, ultimately as we shall see to the neglect 
of humour, but in all fiction humour is the salt that preserves the 
compound as food for future generations. Psychology , like theo- 
logy and politics, has its teiiipirary fashioiis; humour is eternal 
and constant, and reacts to the same tests to-day as in the days of 
our forefatliers. In her earlier work psychology had its place, but 
It was amply seasoned with humour. 
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It at Tenby that George Eje^esr persuaded her to make that 
attempt at novel writing for which the florid waa waiting. 8he 
thought of a title: The Sad Fdgrtmies of the litrrrend A max 
fiariou, and her diplomatic hiishand on hearing of it at once 
said . “Oh, wlial a capital title/’ “and from that time 1 had 
Kdtled 111 inv mind that thia sliotild he iny first storv.” 

One night, on tlioir retiiiii to Jlichinond, George liewi s went lo 
tow n on pniiKise to leave her a quiet evening for writing her novel. 
She wiote the eighth chajitiT of Amus IhirioH, from the news 
brought h\ the shepherd to Mrs. Tlaokit, “as Mrs. I^arton ia wusr 
and not exiieoted to live,” to the end, where the d(‘-*olate liii«hand 
K dragged /out of the chamber of death. Tt is onl\ ahoiit two 
thoiisnnd words, hut it i»« a nias1cr|iicce. When ahe reajil it to her 
linshiind on lii^ icturn home “we both cried, over it and then he 
eaiiio ii|) to me and kissed me, saying : ' 1 think your pathos is 
better than your fun.* ** 

Th(' piililicatioii of Siiuis of i'leiunl !ju began in 
nUulwoud 111 JanuaiN, Ik*)? She liad fivd u|M)n the ])en 
name of (h* »ige Kliot heeaiise tieor}.e was her liiishnmrs ( hristian 
name and Illuit “was a gornl niouth>fillmg, easily pronounced 
word ” 'fhe liteiarj ability of the stories was recognised at once, 
lor 111 the Vii'toiiaii h^ra there W’as not only an (mt]>nt of worthy 
literature, hut a. well defined body of readers who took an interest 
111 cr.iftsinanship and welcomed achievement. Thackeray, in an 
eiil\ number of the Coruhill, lebiied lo CSeoree I lint a-i “a 
tar of the fust magnitude, just risim on the hoii/on ” Dickens 
writes to her that “the exquisite tiiitlis and dehi*ac\ of both the 
liiiinour and the pathos of these stoiios 1 have ne\er s^en the like 
of,” and with gieator critical insighk than manj of the jirofes- 
sjonal Clitics, tells her that : “Had 1 been left to my own dcMces 
I nlioiild have been stional\ dis|Hised lo address the said writer as 
a woman,” concluding with this noble iiiessage from <ine wiiter lo 
another “1 shall alwa>'^ hold that impalpable persommi^ m hwing 
attaclmieijt and rosjicct and shall jiold luyaelf up to nil future 
utterances trom the Paine stiurce with u tierfivt confidence in their 
making me w'imu* and better.” 

George Kliot had commenced luitlior and tasted fame and suc- 
cPBB. She acknowledges to herself that • “Writing is part of my 
religion and T can write no word that is not pronipte<l ftom within. 
At the same time 1 believe that almost all the lie^t hooks in the 
world have been written with the hope of getting money for 
them.'* Tt is interesting to me to note that George Eliot, like 
all groat writers, was a believer in the creed of the box office, 
and in the true spirit of aiitliorsliip wo find her, in October, 1857, 
setting down in her journal the receipt of 4'103 for the first edition 
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of the Scenes of Clerical Life, aide by side witli iho liojKsfnl entiy : 
“October ‘2iJ. — Began lay new novel Adam Bette, 

The humour in each of the. iS’ccnca of Clctical Life ia ubod bv 
Ihe artist to strengthen the effect of a serious and almost tragic 
htory. We find that, as in the Hhakesi eareuu drama, the niotnc 
of the tragic characters is- nearly always built upon the very 
human foundation of egotism, the comic ones are also based u]K)n 
a forgivable and humoious exlubition of self-love. We me 
amused by the self-deceptions, the vanity in Tancied gifts, the con- 
ceit of vain imaginings, in Mr. Hackit, Mr. I^ilgnm, Mrs. I’atten, 
and the other good citizens of Rhepperton, but they are not thrown 
at 1*8 clumsily by way of comic relief, but painted uith oliihorato 
care to form the absolutely necessary background to the tragedy of 
Amos Barton, 

It was the ex|>eruuontof a Master to nrite a tragwly round the 
life of a middle-aged curate nith a wife and six children, crowned 
by a headpiece “smooth and innutnent after ton years of baldness 
and supererogatory soap." and after exhibiting him a*- a deust* and 
stupid marhr to complacent selfishness, to call to our e\es tears 
of sympathy for him when he throws huiwdf uikui Ins wife’s 
clasping it in his aims and kissing the cold ttiif .is he 
out : “^Iilly, Milly, dost thou hear me? I didn’t lo\e thee enough, 
J wasn’t tender enough to thee — but T think of it all now 

Riuall wonder is it that some have thought that George Eliot 
excelled her^^df in Itartan, bnt although the minor pet»<»nnl 
charai'ters are full of character and humour they arc hut foretaste- 
of what was to come. Mis. 3’attcn, the cliildle^s widow, “who 
had got rich chiefl> h\ the negative pnic^ess of spending ludhing *’ . 
Mr. Pilgrim, who spoke \Mth an intermittent kiial o( sphittei. 
having a “pediment " in his s|)eech ; Mr. Birdinain, who itad two 
daily pap<*rs to qualify himself to talk fxjhtics and was coiisidertvl 
by Mr. Barton “a man of considerable pohticol inforniation, but 
not of lively |iarts,“ all these are faint in outline conqiaied with the 
fxirtraits that were to come. GochI Mrs. Hackit has some of tin 
proverbial wisdom of Mrs. Poyser and could moralise wi«*ely on 
the uncertainty of life. “I daresay we shall have a shar|> pinch 
this winter and if we do I shouldn’t wonder if it takes the olil 
lady. They say a green Yule makes a fat churchyard ; but so 
does a white Yule too, for that matter. When the stool’s rotten 
enough, no matter who sits on it “ And the olil lady Mis. Patten 
had herself a pretty wit, as when she silenced Miss Gibhs, who 
had set out to inform the company what course slie would take 
with her husband “if I was a wife," by snapping out : “Yes, it's 
fine talking, old maids’ hushands are ul’ys well managed. It 
you was a wife you’d be as foolish as your betters belike." 
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As I see it, George Efiot had set herself to paint in half tones 
and was as yet keeping the humorous tones too low. She set 
out her own views of novel writing in the fifth chapter of Amos 
Barton. She had no wares for the reader ‘‘to whom tragedy 
meant ermine tippets, adultery and murder ; and comedy the 
adventures of some personage ^ho is quite a ‘ character.’ *’ She 
was to be the painter of those eonimotiTtlaee people, r hu lorm tlie 
great majority of the people, who are “neither extraordinarily 
silly nor extraordinarily wj(*lv(»d nor extriiordmarily wise,” but 
“are simply men of complexions more oi muddy, whose con- 
versation is more or less bald or disj’ointcd. Yet they have their 
unspoken sorrows and their sacred j'oys; their hearts have gone 
towards their first-born and they have mourned over the irreclaim- 
ablo dead.” 

There are jdeasaiit huriiours in Mr^ Lone Story that 

might well be quoted. Nothing is better than Mr. Bates' ex- 
chiiuaiioDB when lie learned that Caterina was to be treated as a 
lady 111 the Chevcrel houstdiold, “and the raigbt oi* it too, for 
sho hasn't the cut of a g(‘U as must w^ork for her bread ; she's as 
nosh an* di'hcate as a paich blossom — welly like a linnet, wi* ony 
joost lioily arioof to hold her \oiee.” The old gardener's simile for 
the beaut if 111, fi agile girl singer Is as charming as it is unforced. 

Th<* story, you may remember, ojiens iijHm the Bunday after 
Mr. (Tilfil's death. Bhepjierton (‘burcli is bung with black and 
the debcnptioii which follows is a gentle satire on the etiquette 
that surrounds the beloved dead. “All the farmers' wives brought 
out their black bombasines; and Mrs. Jennings, at the Wharf, by 
appearing the first Sunday after Mr. Gilfil's death in her salmon 
coloured ribbons and green shawl eicited the severest remarks. 
To be sure, Mrs. Jennings was a new comei and town bred, so 
tliat she could hardly be expected to have very clear notions of 
what w'as proper, but as Mrs Higgins obseriTil in an undertone 
to Mrs. Parrot, w’hen tliey were coming out of church, ‘ Her hus- 
band wJio had been bom i’ the parish might iju' told her better.’ 
An unreadiness to put on black on all available occasions or too 
great an alacrity in putting it off argued m Mrs. Higgins' opinion 
a dangerous levity of character and an unnatiual insensibility to 
the essential fitness of things. 

“ ' Bomo folks can't nbear to put off their colours,’ she remarked, 
‘ but that was never the way i’ iiiy family. Wliy, Mrs. Parrot, 
from the time 1 w'as married, nine years ago come Candlemas, I 
was never out o' black two year togetlier! * 

“'Ah,' said Mrs. Parrot, who was conscioiis of inferiority in 
this respect, * there isn't many families as have so man} deaths 
as yours, Mrs. Higgins.' ” 
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The Hdcial etiquette and folk lore of funerals and the pnde and 
self-satisfaction that conunonplaee ])eo]ile display in a near rela- % 
tionsbip with the mystery of death peiitly touc'hed upon in this 
human village picture are the favourite themes of all our English 
humorists. Dickens fairly revels in Mei Mouhrs inornlising on 
the |X)Vicr of velvet trappings and the “plumage of the ostrich 
dyed black,” to “bind the broken heart and shed halm upon the 
wounded spirit '* of Jonas (Muiz/iewit. J. Darrie, iii .1 
IFiMc/oir f» Thrum, reminds us that in far away rornera of the 
Bntihh Isles the Victorian social imjxirtance of funerals is still 
w'ith le Tibbie, you may rememlier, had not been “sjHdred to 
the levin* oot,** and was as indignant as a county lady not invited 
to a hunt ball. “As lang as am livin’,” slu* sa>s. “to t.ik charge 
o' ’im Davit Liman gangs to nae burals 'at he's no hidden to. An* 

] tell ye if there was one Imdy as had a rieht to he at the biinil o' 
Pete Lowmc it was Davit Lunan, him bein' in\ man, and Mnrget 
my am sister. Ye*?, says L tbongb am nn t»' tlie boastin' kind, 
Davit had niaist riclit to be there next to Pete 'ims#*].'' In like 
manner, George Eliot, in her subdued colours, enters into the old- 
world social values of live eondnet of mourners with true svmpathv 
and humour. 

But to m\ mind it i^ not until we get to Janvi's UifutiUuut 
the third story in tlie .SVcmcc of (IvnruJ J,\U\ that (hoige I’liot 
liiids her feet it weie and lets hcrsell g<>, tliorongliU to ciijov 
her own jiower of humour. I have otton wrnulercd what will lie 
the effect on literature ot a t»H» «!trict Tjiqnor Control, seeing that 
some of the best passages of English humour are enacted m that 
\cry English institution, tlie Inn (’ertainly, unless the lied fiion 
al Milhy had been a liceni^Hl house and the spirit-. <»l a more 
invigorating quality than those which now prevail we should nevei 
ha^e heard the real thoughts of Mr. Tomhn‘*on, the ii<h miller, 
on education and the e\i] of Sunday lectures. It is int ('resting to 
know that there was a servant question in Mr. Tomlinson^ time, 
and his views on the matter are not di'-siimlar from thow* of the 
well-to-do middle class of to-day. **1 know well enough,** he 
says, “what your Sunday evening lectures arc gwal for- for 
wenches to meet their sweethearts and brew mischief There’s 
work enough with the servant maids as it is— such as 1 never 
heard the like of in my mother’s time, and it's all along o’ \oiir 4 
schooling and n(*w fangled plans. Give me a serMUit as can 
nayther read nor write, I say, and doesn’t know the year o’ the 
Txird she was born in. I should like to know w’hat good tliose 
Sunday Schools have done now. Why, the hoys used to go 
H-hirds' -nesting of a Sunday morning ; and a ra]>ital thing, loo- 
ask any fanner ; and vi'ry pretty it was to see strings o* heggs 
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hanging up iii j)oor [ieopl^s houses. Yoa*ll not see ’em no where 
. now.” • 

The promise of the Hcenea of ClertT^al Life was fulfilled in 
Adam Bede, which was published in 1859. It undoubtedly 
contains the greatesi lyimorous character created by George 
Eliot, Mrs. Poyser is worthy to rank with the greatest in litera- 
ture. Slu» ran take lier place with 8ancho Panza, FfilbtaiT, Uncle 
Toby, I’arson Adams, Sam Weller and Micawber. Tt is note- 
worthy, too, that she i*. the one really -wtisfartory humorous 
woniaii character in our literature. There are many excellent 
comic uoineii full of extravagant comedy of the type of Mrs. 
]\Talaf)ropor Mis. Gamp, but to my mind Mrs. Poyser stands alone 
in aidiioveinent. equalling Sancho Panza in wit and wisdom, 
Nofteniiig our hearts as Uncle Toby and Parson Adams can, and 
planting her e]>igrams as surely in the centre of the target as Sam 
Weller himself 

Mis. Po^btT ih the Complete Houhewife A good wife, mother 
and housekeeper A managing woman. Nor is there a trace of 
acrimony or bitterness in her wit. nor is there anything elderly 
01 shrewish in her appearance. We see her a good-looking 
w'oinan, not more than eiglit-and-thirty — the age of her author — 
of fair complcMon and sandy hair, well-shupen, light-footed, and 
attired in an ample clicckcre<l linen apron, her robe of office. 
Tiikc Maltha, she was cumbered aliout much serving, careful and 
tioiiblcd about many things, but as long as bhe could “have her 
say ” about them she enjoyed life and added to the happiness of 
otliers. Proud as Mm. Poyser was of her famous dairy, she was 
as good a peshimist as any farmer in the land and always ready 
to have her sa> alnuit her vocation iiHifc ; “Ab for fanning, it’s 
putting iiioue> into your pocket wi’ \our right hand and fetching 
it out wT >our leit. As fur as T can see, it's raising victual for 
other folks and just getting a mouthful for yourself and your 
children as \ou gi> along -it's more than flesh and blood 'nil 
hear sometimes to be toiling and stirring and up early and down 
late, and har<il> sleeping a wink when >ou be down for thinking 
as the cheese may swell, or the cows may slip their calf, or^the 
wheat may grow green again i' the sheaf— and after all at th’ end 
of the year it's like as it you'd been cooking a feast and had got 
the smell of it for your pains.” And when people praised her 
cream and butter she would speak in proverbs, and say : "The 
smell o' bread's sweet t' everybody but the baker. The Miss 
Irwines allays wiy : * Oh, Airs. Po\ser, I em\ >ou your 
dairy; and 1 envy you your chickens; and wdiut a beautiful 
thing a farmhouse is, to be sure!’ An' 1 say: 'Yes, a 
farmhouse a tine thing for them ns looks on, an' don't know 
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the liftin’ an* the strainin' an* the worritm' o' th' inside as 
belongs to ’!.* # 

In spite of the patent fact of her own happiness in married 
life, Mrs. Fbyser, like all tnie humorists, made it her duty to 
warn her servant “gells” on the horrille outlook before them. 
Should Molly propose to go and help the Saddlers in their work 
by combing v/ool for them, IMrs. Poyser is at ouce prophetic : 
“That’s the way with you — ^that's the road you'd all like to go 
headlong to ruin. You’re never easy till you've got some sweet- 
heart as is as big a fool as yourself ; you think you'll be finely 
off when you're married, I dessay, and have got a three-legged 
stool to sit on and never a blanket to cover you, and a bit o' 
oatcake for your dinner as three children are snatching at.” 

And though she suffered her own man gladly, reiuemberiug 
that “what a man wants in a wife is to make sure o’ one fool 
as 'ull tell him he's wise," 3Ct m her heart of hearts she w^as 
nghtly proud of him and pioperly despised women who married a 
fool for his money. “It's all %ery fine," she would say, “having 
a ready-made rich man, but may liapfHui he'll he a ready-made 
fool ; and it’s no use filling your i^'ket full o’ money if you've got 
a hole in the corner. It'll do 30U no good to Mt in a spring-cait 
o* your own if you've got a soft to drive jou; he'll soon turn you 
over into the ditch. I allays said I'd ne\er marry a man as hdil 
got no brains; for where's the use of a woman having brains of 
her own if she's tackled to a geek as everybody's a-laughing at? 
She might as w'ell dress herself fine to sit back’ards on a donkey." 

Mrs. Poyser's religion was in her daily work. Slie had no use 
even for a day’s outing, her pleasure was in the works and days 
of the farm. “Eh 1 " she Mid to her husband, as they si^t off in 
the cart, “I’d sooner ha* brewin' day and washin' day together 
than one o’ these pleasurin’ days. There's no work so tirin' as 
danglin’ about an’ starin' and n(»t rightly knowin' what you are 
goin' to do next; and keepin’ your face in smilin' order like a 
grocer o' market day for fear iieople should na think you civil 
enough. An* you've nothing to show for't when it’s done if it 
isn’t a yellow face wi’ eating things as disagree." 

But this attitude of mind related to outside dibsipotion and not 
to the conviviality of domestic hospitality. For Mrs. Poyser 
had no ascetic dislike of pleasure though she was a critic of 
“pleasurin'." She was entirely out of sympathy with the 
Methodists, whose methods of life did not appeal to her common 
sense. “For," as slie said to Dinah, “if everybody was to do 
like you, the world must come to a standstill; for if everybody 
tried to do without house and home, and with poor eating and 
drinking, and was allays talking as we must despise the things 
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o' the world, as you say, £ should like to know where the pick o' 
gMie stock, and the com, and the best new milk cheeses 'ud have 
to go. Kvorybody 'ud be wanting bread made o' tail ends, and 
everybody 'ud be running after somebody else to preach to 'em 
instead o' bringing up their families and laying by against a bad 
harvest. It stands to sense as that can't be tlie right religion." 
Certainly it was no religion for Mrs. Poyser. She was happy 
and at home in her parish church listening to the ministrations 
of the urbane Mr. Irvine : “Him a gentleman bom, and's got a 
mother like a lucter you may go to the country round and not 
find hucli another* woman turned sizfy-six. It's summat like to 
sec such a man as that i* the desk of a Sunday. As I say to 
PoywT, it's like looking at a full crop o' wheat, or a pasture with 
a fine dairy o' cows in it; it makes you feel the world’s com- 
fortable like. But as for such creatures as you Methodisses run 
after, I'd as soon go to look at a lot o* bare runts on a common." 
She accepted the w^orld as it is and might be described as a 
cheerful fatalist. Even the servants and the weather had to be 
acquiesced in, for, as she philosophically remarked, “As for the 
wenther, there's One aliove makes it and we must put up wi* it : 
It's nothing of a ])lagiiG to w'hat the wenches are." It was not 
possible for Afrs. Poyser to pretend to herself that things were 
other than they really were. As she confessed or perhaps 
bouhtod, “I’m not one o’ those as can see the cat i' the dairy and 
W'onder whst she's come after." She w*as under no delusions 
about herself or her surroundings. In this way, always remem- 
bering that the worst had not yet happened and that you must 
ihlapt \oiirseir to the tends you were suirounded by, she made the 
bchl of tilings in the spirit of her owi\ famous proverb : " It's ill 
living in a hen rtjosi for them as doesn't like fleas." 

IMrs. J*o>si*r was at her liest in her jiroverbiol humours, 
though these arc apt to lose their full force without the cues 
which led up to them. The calm temperate common sense of her 
sayings is umivallcd. For instance, how sane is the following : 
“It's poor work allays setting the dead above the livin' ; we shall 
all on ns be dead some time, T reckon — it 'ud be better if folks 'ud 
make much on us beforehand, istid o’ beginning when w^e’re gone. 
It's but little good you'll do a-watering the last year’s crop." 

Many of her proverbs have passed into our every-day language 
and are received to-day as wisdom of tlie old world. Thus, “It's 
ill guessing what bats are flying after " ; “Them as never had a 
cushion don’t miss it " ; and “If the chaff cutter had the making 
of us we diould all be straw " ; these sayings are fox all time. 
One could run on remembering the life and talk of Mrs. Poyser 
at any length, but it would not assist us in the farther under- 
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htniulin^ ol her i»ower over iw; iiKireover, it iiiighi remind 
eoiueono to quote another of her nayinga that “Some folka' 
tongues are like the ehx'Ka aa run on strikiir, not to tell you tho 
time o' the day but because there's summa^ wrong i’ their own 
insiile.*’ Therefore we will end with tjie suggcbtion that in this 
human character George Eliot reached the liigh-water mark of 
humorous creation. , 

A great deal might he said about the humour oi the Mill on 
the Flose, hut though the Tiillivers and the Glegga and the 
Pullet ‘4 are all excellent, not one of them to ni\ mind excels 
Mis. Po\‘-er. Wo may agree with Swinburne that "the flr^t 
two-thirds of tho book suffice to cam|Kise ixThaps the very noblest 
of tingle as well as of huinoions pure idylls in the language," 
without abating the individual claim of Mis Po>ser to he George 
Eliot's greatest humorous character. The tragedy of Mr. 
Tulliver'p lite and death overixmer'- oui rei*t*l lection of his 
humoroU'i aspect, yet he is a mo^^t entertaiiiiiig pc wm:iht\ in the 
earlier chapters of the hook Nothing is nioie iritiiiiil and 
delightful ill Mr. Tulliver than his simple, honest \aliution of 
the lawyer, which is peculiarly English in its outlook. Although 
George Eliot numbered among her friends llerschell, liowtn, and 
EietleiK Jl.iiMson. iieaiU all the lawyers i>i hei tu tiou are ol the 
type dear to the heart ol the eigliteenth-centiir> playwright. 

The drunken Dem|>ster in JaneVs lUptntanLi is admired In 
the neighbourhood as a long-headed fellow because “he c.m diiiik 
a bottle o’ branch at a sittin' and yet see fuither through a stone* 
wall w'lien he’s done than other folks *11 see thnuigb a glass 
winder.** Matthew Jormjn and his Ijondcm agent .lc)liU‘'on, in 
Fflir Holt, are a couple sch(*ming mclodiamatic rascals oiilv 
fit for the dock. They are tolerated locally because, as the stage 
coachman reminds the traveller, “It was not wall for a lawyei 
to bo over honest, else he might not he up to other iieople’s 
tricks.** George Eliot choae law 7 erh of this class liecause they 
suited her plots, and she followed a literary line* of least resistance 
that has always portrayed the lawyer as the villain of the piece 
because it is a fairly easy thing to do and satisfies the average 
reader. 

For “the man in the street," like Mr. Tulliver, still regards 
the law “as a sort of cock-fight in which it was the business of | 
injured lionesty to get a game bird with the liest pluck and the 
strongest spurs " if you wanted to best your opponeut. Tulliver, 
like many another ignorant man of his generation, regarded educa- 
tion as a form of magic and the brain w^oikcrs it )>ro(luced as 
hCKithsayers and prophets, men eiidowc*d wdlh mischievous fwwers 
dangerous to common man. For this reason he desired tlml his 
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son Tom sliould be bTl of a Hcholard so as he iiuglii bo up to 
the tricks o’ these fellows and talk fine end w'rite with a flourisl]. 
It 'ud be a lielp to me with lliet^ law saits and arbitrations and 
things. 1 wouldn’t make a downright lawyer o’ the lad— T should 
be sorry for him to ba a raskill — Imt a sort o* (nigiiiecr or a 
surveyor or an auctioneer and vallyer like. Uiley or one o’ them 
smartisli businessen ns are all proiits and no outlay only for a 
big watch chain and a high stool. They’re pretty nigh all one 
and th(*y’re not far bcniig even wi* the law, T believe ; for Itiley 
looks Lawyer Wakrm i* the face os one cat look** at iinothcr.” 

( lever and entertaining as her lawyers are in their rahcality, 
there is nothing new or original in her treatiiunit of them, and 
her outlook on the coiidncl of legal affairs is cuirimoii to all 
|X)]>u1ar writers from the days of I'iers Plowman. Their char- 
acters do not convince ns in the same way that her county clergy, 
fariuiTs and \vorkm(*n do. Dickens and Trollojie, without sparing 
the profession, drew more lifelike and humorous pictures (»f 
la\\\er'^. Tin' reason of this is not far to seek. George Eliot 
knew hi*r country people, in the same way that Bliakesjieare and 
Waltei Scott did, by living among them and talking to them. 
What she knew of law and lawyers was mere he.ir^ay, and her 
lawyers are not amoim her greatest huinc»rouN characters inasmuch 
as tliey were invented and had never been experienc*‘d. 

With the puhlicalion of the Mill on the Floss, George Eliot 
lieiself felt as she wrote to Blackwood that the time had come 
when she slionid elldca^ou^ to “absorb some new life and gather 
fresh ideas.*' She began to plan new creations and went to Italy 
for inspiration. ForUinotelv f<ir the world, before she turned her 
back on the Inmiours of Mercia* ^e wrote Sihs Marner, the 
sioiy' of which, she tells us, “unfolded itself from the merest 
inillet-sced of thought ” and “came across my other plans by a 
sudden inspiration.” It was ns though she felt the call of the 
cottages of her old home in her own clay, when she was trying 
to bend her thoughts to the construction of life among the 
palaces of Italy in a romantic past. Silas Marner is full of the 
most hc‘antifnl pathos and sewrow w’hich might have become 
cloying and unnatural but for the sterling humours of the com- 
pany at the Itainhow’ and such honest English cdinracters a** 
Mr. Mavoy and Dolly Winthrop. Macey has the true proverbial 
wisdom of the Shakespearean peasant— as for instance in his 
judgment that “fheie's allavs two ’jiinions; there’s thi ’pinion 
H man has of himself, and there’s thi ’pinion other folks have on 
him. Thcre’d be two ’pinions about a cracked bell if the bell 
could hear itself.” Again, nothing is more true to life than the 
simple view of life and its comforts expressed by Dolly Winthrop 
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with kindly charity to encourage and hearten poor Silas in his 
misfortune. There's .vo other music equal to the Christmas 
music — ' Hark the erol angils sing.' And you may judge what 
it is in church, ^Easter Mamer, with the bassoon and the voices, 
an' yon can’t help thinking you've got to a bettor place a'ready — 
for 1 wouldn't speak ill o' this world seeing as Them put us in it 
as knows best — but what wi* the drink and the quarrelling and 
the bad illnesses and the hard dying, as I've seen times and times, 
one's thankful to hear of a better." 

With regard to Romola, I have always been impressed when 
reading it that it was "made with hands." Charles Reade, who 
admired the Saxon simplicity of the language of Adam Brdc, 
found in Romola that "the ix^tty politics of mediteval Florence 
were made to sit up in the grave, but not to come out of it." 
Even George Eliot could not Italianise her very English mind 
with six weeks m Florence, and Ma/zini and Dante (Sahricl 
Robsetti both agreed that tin* book was not "native." The author 
tells us she began the book as a young woman and ended an 
old one, and as humour must always depend to some extent on 
youth, or at least the spirit of yoiitlifiilncss retained in age, 
is not to her great works of a later penod that we must look for 
the best humour of George Eliot. In liomola, Middicmarch, and 
Daniel Detonda Ge<irge F.liot was striving to express great truths 
wherein humour had no part to play. Even in Fdtx Holt, where 
she returned for a time to her beloveii Mi^ieia — " that 
central plain watered at one extremity by the Avon, at the other 
by the Trent”— she is so busied w'ith law-suits, elections, ]>1ots 
of inheritance, politics and lalioiir problems, that she has little 
time for the common humours of the countryside witli wliicdi 
she had delighted the world in her earlier works. She had drawn 
a great audience around her by her humour, and now tliey were 
to sit at her feet and listen to more serioua sermons. 

We must remember that from her earliest days George Eliot 
had been a serious and earnest student. She had a dislike of 
mere wit, a horror of anything approaching mockery or ridicule, 
and a shrinking from the enjoyment of laugh! er. She even 
carried this so far as to dislike Alice in WomJerland, because it 
laughed with children over the behaviour of their elders. Oscar 
Browning says that, "long and intimately as I have known 
George Eliot, T never remember to have heard her say a 
humorous thing, nor have T ever heard a humorous saying of hers 
repeated by those who knew her better than T did." The truth 
i^ that her humour was the outcome of the artist who, finding it 
necessary to certain characters she was portraying, pro- 
duced it instinctively from the storehouse of her artirt memory. 
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It was B Bort of latent heat given out jn the act creation. In 
her later books she did not need it. I^was not that the tabes 
were lying twisted and dry in the tox, but she was painting with 
other and, to her, more Iwaatiful colonrs. 

And though there are passages of hnmonr in her later books, 
T for my part must buil^her claim to bo a great humorist on the 
sure foundation of her earlier works, and I find the old sermons 
contained in Adam Bede and SUas Mamer sufficient for my 
native simplicity, remembering her own saying in Theophmtas 
Such : "One may prefer fresh eggs though laid by a fowl of the 
meanest understanffiug, but why fresh sermons?" For even in 
this last little-read volume there are gems of humour. If the 
valet, Pummel, in Theophrattus had walked into tho pages of 
one of her earlier books he wonkl have been in the scene. He 
is a delightful uharactfr, like a Parliamentary I'ndfr-Stvrctary 
never admitting hia own inability io answer a question without 
representing it as mnnioii to tho human race. As when he was 
asked : “What ia the cjiuse of the tides? ” and he replies : "Well, 
Sir, iiolwly rightly knows. Many gives tlieir opinuni, but it I 
was to give mine it ’ud be different." 

WHiatever may l)e the ultimate literary verdict on the later 
works of (leorge Kliot, no one, 1 think, can deny that her claim 
to a place among our English humorists depeuds tqxm her earliest 
imaginative work. It is theie, as Kwinburne says, we find that 
Mngulnr perfection, "with its genuine mine of ease and strength, 
its fullness and ]nirity of outline, its cleamoss and accuracy of 
touch, its wise and tender equity, its radiant and temperate 
humeur. its harmony and sincerity of tone." These were great 
gifts, and they were gloriously useil. 


Edw\rd a P.iimY. 



TT.-ClEoriOJ!; EJilOT: SOME CllAKACTKRISTlCS. 


A VIVID and opportune deHcriptioii of (jeor|>e Eliot 'a api^earanco 
IS contained in the recently published il/W-r/cfonan Metnorict 
of Miss Betham-Edwards. “I was in the presence of a tall, 
prematurely old lady earing black, with a inajostic hut appealing 
and wholly mifoiget table face. A anhdncd yet ]ionetnitin» light — 
I am templed to say luminosity— shone from large dark eyes 
that looked all the darker on account of the white, inarhle-like 
complexion. Slie might have sat for a Santa Teresa.** 

Appcalwi]: tliat is the word that tells us most. Those wrho 
knew her best have recorded that the outstanding fouture of 
George Eliot's character was her }H)wer of sympathy. “ Non 
ignard mali niiseris Micciirrere diK*o.** a(‘(]iiaintc«l with 

many trials, she was ever ready to sympathisi* with other people's ; 
hut she l(X)kcd instinctively for sympathy aiui iindeisimidiug in 
return. Tn her young day*^ she was often halke«l of both ; her 
inner life was solitary; but later on she ix)‘is«‘ssed them, twice 
over, to the fullest degree. Without them it is doubtful wIicUmt 
her genius could have flowered as it did. Tt in apfwrent to 
readers of her Life how very greatly her woik as a writer of 
fiction was fuithered by the companionship and apiireciation of 
George Lewes, though she was, as we know, a competenf critic 
before she met him. 

Shakespeare, said Dryden, had “of all modern and [)erhaj»s 
ancient poets the large'^t and most c(»Tn])rehenBive soul." I am 
tempted to say that George Eliot had, by her gift of sympathy, 
the most comprehensive kuiI ot all English no^elists of the 
nineteenth centuiy. Tliackemy confined llim^elf, in ihe main, 
to the delineation of members of the upper and middle classes of 
society. It is hardly necessary to specify the strata from which 
Dickens drew his finest inspiration ; it is impossible to acquit 
him of prejudice when ho dealt with certain other sections. But 
George Eliot surpassed her great contemporaries in breadth, 
though not, very likely, in intensity. Her mind was eminently 
impartial. Her study was human nature, with all its capacities 
for good and evil, and that study, it is obvious, finds its range 
equally in all classes of the community. To George Eliot the 
social position of her characters was of secondary moment. It was 
as men and women that they had her sympathies. Being unusu- 
ally devoid of class prejudice, which of late days is euphemistically 
termed class oonacionsness, she had the desire and the will to 
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give them, e^oh and all, their due. She knew that erimi&al 
tend en cies, equally with virtuous aoti^s, might be enoounteiad 
in any statKm. crime which Catenna was only saved liom 
ccwmutting by the mterventum* of death was of as heinons a 
nature as that which Bjptty Sorrel did commit. We are made to 
share m Admn Bede's fierce resentment against Arthur Donni- 
thome, yet not suffered to be blind to Donnithome's smrrow and 
repentance Than Dinah Morris and Dorothea Brooke there 
oould hardly be two good and gifted women more dissimilar in 
position and in oharacter. Both, mdeed, are enthusiasts, though 
on utterly different planes Neither of them, if existmg m the 
flosh, could allege the least nuhrepresentation on the part of 
her biographer. So it is throughout. Squire and peasant, manu- 
iacturei and artisdn, land agent and auctioneer, clergy and laity, 
gentle and simple, men and women, all are handled with 
sympathy and without luepossesbion This impartiahty is no 
small lecommondation in a novebst It appeals to the reader’s 
^nse of fair play, and goes fai towards creating that impression 
of reality which the iiitiusion of prejudice speedily destroys For 
prejudice lead^ to caricature. 

Moreover, prejudice interferes with the light exercise of another 
weapon m the novehst's armoury, his understandmg In her 
peiception ot the molives which lead to human action, Oeorge 
Eliot admittedly excels. We see this faculty at work as we 
follow, foi mstance, the careers oi chaiacters so severed by tune, 
sex, and nationality as Tito the Florentine and Rosamond Vmcey 
the belle of Middlemarch It is chiefly because riie kept clear of 
prejudice that their inventor nevei lost her footing 

Equally, however, with sympathy and understanding the 
novelist requires imagination us endeavour to see in what 

measure George Eliot possessed it, and wlist with her, were 
the materials upon which it worked The poet’s imagination, 
we are told, ’'bodies forth the forms of things unknown ” A 
Miltcm makes us beliold the courts of heaven, a Rhelley the 
realms of fancy, a Malory the glories of a lamshed Lyonease. 
But George Bh^'e material was the stuff of ordinary, every-dsy 
life. Bhe tells us so very plainly m Adam Bede, and defsnds 
her dhdee. She compares her art to that of painters of the 
Duteh sdiobl, to whom the possesnon of imagination is no more 
to be deniirii than it is to Claude or Tomer. How much can 
be "bodied forth" by the picture of the old vrow at work in 
her kitchen, or the husband returning feom labour with his team ; 
wtet large snggeetion ot care taken, of family affeotmn, of satis- 
fkeflon found in ihg 4 iW psrtnendiip with mother esrtht 
Oeitiinly the psinMr had originals far his design, but it was 
von. ovi. N.s. 0 0 
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hiB to perceive the uniwaal in the particular. Fiam a multitude 
of instances he has distilled a general quality. So must it be 
with the novelist who aspires to bo something more than a 
photographer. So was it with George Ehot. 

She may not have wholly grasped the principle at first. There 
are |)ortrait8, she admitted, in Seenet from Clerical Life; but 
from Adam Bede onwards the method of portraiture was 
entirely discarded. Those were wrong, then, who sought to 
identify Mr. Casaubon with a certain Becior of an Oxford college. 
George Eliot em|iloyed, she states explicitly, “only the sugges- 
tions oi experience wrought up into new combinations. " lliub 
for the not bcene in Felix Holt she drew upon an early 
remeniorunce ; but “the author knows from what a combination 
of subtle, shadowy suggestions with certain actual objects and 
€'\entb his story has been fonned.** Similarly with the characters 
in the story. When we hear of George Ehot*s hemg moved to 
tears by Tennyson’s reading of Guinrrerc-^ or “crying in the 
next room over the distresses of her young jieoplo*' ; and when 
we read her corn^spondence ; we are not at a loss to trace to its 
source the “jias&ionate sensibility ’* of Her Maggie Tulhver. Her 
own close alliance with her brother in tlicir early years so 
appealingly set forth m her sonnet-sequence, Brother and Stater, 
with its exquisite conclusion, 

** But were another ohtldhood-world my share, 

I would be bom a Uttle uater there 

was surely present to her consciousness when she wrote of the 
childhood of Tom and Maggie Tulliver. Both Adam Bede and 
Caleb Garth owe something, it is understood, to her father's 
qualities. But it would be tlie greatest mistake to look, in any 
of the novels, for a portrait of the author, or of her father, or of 
her brother. 

We have only to pick up one of her best novels— for she was 
not, any more than any other great writer of fiction, uniformly 
excellent — to see for ourselves how her imagination dealt with 
its chosen materials; for it is the power and wealth of her 
imagination which have made them what they are. Though a 
devotee of science, and a little inclined to overload her text with 
scientific parallels and illustrations, she knew imagination to be 
a gift which eludes the most exhaustive scrutiny. She bad not 
read the Bible end Plato for nothing. '"Do we not agree," she 
wrote in Adam Bede, “to call rapid thought and noble impulse 
by the name of inspiration? After our subtlest an^ysis of the 
mental process, we must still say, as Dinah did, that our highest 
thoughts and our best deeds are given to us." She was aware 
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iiiiit in ^ GEues ^ lueir Bamtives scHiiethmg that was not hmelt 
coibia Qpob her and took possessioD mt her. One such crisis 
ooonrs in MiddUmarch, when Dorothea confronts Bosamond/ 
wfao» she suspects, has robbed her of Ladislaw’s devotion. Hie 
maetiiig of the two. wonssn is certainly one of the great episodes 
of fiction. Concerning it she told Mr. Cross that “although she 
always knew they had sooner or later to come together, she kept 
the idea re.(iolutely out of her mind until Dorothea was in 
Bosamond’s drawing-room. Then, abandoning herself to the 
inspiration of the moment, she wrote the whole scene exactly 
as it stands, without alteration or erasure, in an intense state 
of excitement and agitation, feeling herself entirely possessed by 
the feelings of the two women.'* There, and in the subsequent 
chapter wherein the mist of misunderstanding between Dorothea 
and Ladislaw clears away, the author's “shaping spirit of 
imagination " is seen at its best and highest. 

If that spirit occasionally flags, we may recall the Horatian 
maxim that even Homer sometimes falls below his level. It is 
not without interest to com][>are the harvest supper in Adam 
Bede with the feast of the sheep-shearers in Far from the 
Madding Crotod. The two pictures have much in common, but 
one salient difference. George Bliot's descriptive inventory of 
the farm men seems out of scale, because it has nothing to do 
with the course of the narrative, and because we have hitherto 
barely heard their names. Consequently it is a relief to escape 
from them to the brilliant passage of -arms between Mrs. Poyser, 
whom we know and appreciate, and the misogynist schoolmaster. 
But in Mr. Hardy's picture we take delight in the humours of 
“the ancient men " at table becaus^ we have known them from 
the first and because each has his place in the drama ; nor is 
there any fear of tedium, for those humours do not delay the 
progress of the story, but serve as a background for an important 
episode in Bathsheba Everdene’s career, while the song she sings 
to the accompaniment of Gabriel's flute is fraught with fore- 
boding of tragedy. Ea;ch novel, by the way, contains the incident 
of a horseman galloping up with a reprieve from death at the 
eleventh hour; it is a pleasure to add that in each it is handled 
to perfection. 

. It is a Common practice with novdists who draw their materials 
' frdlii every-day life, as G^rge Eliot did, to depict contemporary 
manners. It often happens that siich efforts achieve a facile if 
: a hrM success ; but they run the risk of being vitiated by faulty 
iwrsg^ctive. That which is nearest to us is frequently the hardest 
aj^ebend. George Eliot fsreferred the method, of retro^Mte- 
tmn; Prom the first she laid the scene of her stories at periods 

oafl 
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•iihw a^tfride or }iMrti mtlua the M|to of bor 
Voritot back, always dwoepting B(»n<da, wUoh traaspcvta oa^ 
to Savonarola's Florrace, ia Mr. GUfU’s Late Siary, a rcanalioe 
of the late eighteenth century. The nineteenth was still in its ' 
infancy when Mrs. Foyser routed the dd Squire. SUae Morner 
is almost equally remote. The rest, from The Sad Fortunes of 
the Rev&rend Amos Barton to Middlemarch, reflect the years of 
her own girlhood in the 'thirties. Her explanation of tiiis pce- 
forence is on record. "At present," she wrote to a friend, **my 
mind works with the most freedom and the keenest sense of 
poetry in my remotest past, and there are many strata to be 
worked through before 1 can begin to use, artistically, any matorial 
I may gather in the present." Her last novel, Daniel Deronda, 
published in 1676, had for its period the previous decade. It 
suffered in consequence. Its events are not suffused in the 
author’s memories of girlhood; it lacks the freshness of h«r 
morning. Yet such was George Eliot's fame at that date that 
Daniel Deronda: was as widely read as any of its predecessors. 
Such is probably the case no longer. It has recently, however, 
received a high compliment from a Jewish writer of mark. "In 
Daniel Deronda t** writes Dr. Nahum Sokolow, in his ^tonim, 
"George Eliot explains the traditions, habits, and characteristics 
of the Jews with the affectionate accuracy of a delighted soientiflc 
observer, and with the fine enthusiasm of a humanitarian spirit. 
The abundance of detail and the sensitiveness of the fine shades 
are marvellous." The tribute merits attention, for it bears 
witness to the conscientious care which George Eliot habitually 
bestowed upon her work. Besearch by itself will not make a 
novel, but may enhance its general effect. For her political 
story, Felix Holt the Radical, George Eliot read through 
Bamford’s Passages from the Life of a Radical and studied 
Mill and Comte. Doubtless she fortified herself with similar 


researches before beginning Danid Deronda. 

At Mr. Poyser’s harvest-supper there was a modicum of talk 
about public affairs, but in general politics do not bulk largely 
in the novels. In Middlemarch the great Reform Bill mainly 
serves as a background for the oddiUes and vacillatkms ot Mr. 
Brooke of Tipton, with his catch-words, “I went into that myself 
at <me time, but I saw it wouldn't do," and "I pulled up in 
tone," whose tepid candidature on the side of reform hat enri^ed 
our literature with a companion picture to the Eatanswill eleetion.^ 
George Eliot was not one of those who looked for a regeneration 
of humanity by Reform Bills, and she took little interest in 
the party politics of her own time. It is hai^y neoestary to 
emphasise h^ desire for soeial amelioration, but she AistogisliA 
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iliv^ MinadiM. Wlmf Cdeb Garth reaicma idib tte UlMrai^ 
who meant to 8tcq;» the making of the f ailway, it it her 'wiiee we 
eeem to bear. “Things may be (ad for the poor man— bad they 
aie; but 1 want the lads here not to do what will mdce things 
worse fcsr themselves, ffhe cattle may have a heavy load, but 
it won’t help ’em to throw it over into the roadside pit, when > 
it’s partly their own fodder.” A like dispassionate tone pervades 
Fefo Holt, her one definitely political romance. Even here 
reform ia rather the medium for the display of character than the 
justifioation of the story. With George Eliot the historical sense 
was keener than the political : and as history ia made np of the 
action and interaction of individuals, the development and fate 
of individufld souls are her primary concern. Felix Holt is not 
pervaded by that white heat of political fervour and indignation 
which bums throughout Alton Locke, its predecessor by fifteen 
years, the work of one whose centenary, as well as hers,, falls 
within this year. But Charles Kingsley was only incidentally 
a novelist, whereas fiction was George Eliot's preoccupation 
during the most productive years of her life. There is a good 
deal of tho pamphlet about Alton Locke, and the story suffers in 
consequence. There is an unr^eality, due quite possibly to hasty 
' workmanship, about the high-bom ladies associated with Alton, 
and about his melodramatically wicked cousin, which George 
Eliot, a greater artist, would certunly not have passed. Yet in 
the advice to working men which Kingsley prefixed to ^Itoti 
Locke, that they should learn to think for themselves and to act 
together, George Eliot in all probability concurred. And the 
deeper sentiment of each would seem to have been expressed 
already in the nctiial year of the g/reat Reform Bill by Thomas 
Carlyle. “It has been often said, and must often be said again, 
that all Reform except a moral one will prove unavailing. Political 
Eefiurm. pressingly enough wanted, can, indeed, root out the 
weeda; but it leaves the ground empty — ready either for noble 
fruits, <Hr for new worse tares I ” 

That the mere holding of pious opinions will not ensure the 
growth of a crop worth reaping, George^ Eliot, to whom social 
progress was a great part of religion, was intimately aware. 
“I've seen pretty dear,” Adam Bede is made to say, “ever since 
I was a young 'un, as religion is something else beside notions. 

It isn't notions set people doing the right thing, it’s feelings.” 
“Notions,” unsupported by moral enthusiasm, could reform 
neither tte individual nor the body politic. But it is with the 
individual, as George Eliot saw it, that all tme reform begins. 
The trials and vicissitudes of life, crushing as they might app^, 
were capable, if unselfidily and bravely encountered, of refining 
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Bnd ennobling cluuraoter. The process *i 8 seen at work in the 
lives of her heroineB, asitomola, a Dorothea Brooke, a Maggie 
Tulliver, and in those of some at any rate of her men, Adam 
Bede, for instance, and Amos Barton. Onr sympathies go out 
to Ijydgate when he discovers the shallow nature of the woman 
he had made his wife. But at least slie had awakened his self- 
centred charactiT to tlie need of tenderness. “Tjydgate,” we 
read, “accepted his narrowed lot uith sad resignation. He had 
chosen this fragile creature, and had taken the burthen of her life 
upon h]« aiDiR. He must walk as he could, carrying that burthen 
pitifully." ('ertainly a bitter reproach escaped him on one 
occasion, but the outburst was exceptional. No doubt Rosamond 
hud been nion* than UKiifnll^ exas|)erating. '‘The running brook," 
to quote Tdsbetli Bede, “isna athirst for the rain." 

At an> rate, neither the vexations, trials, nor griefs of life 
could, for (leorge Ehot, rob it of its significance and value. “Let 
us be thankful," she somewhere says, “that our sorrow lives in 
us as ail indestructible force, onlv changing its form, a 9 forces 
do, and passing from pain into sympathy." Tiie joy that she 
felt in the improvement or redemption of characti^r certified her 
of Its imjwrtance. “Won't >ou agree with me," she wrote to 
Mis, Beecher Rtowe, “that there is one comprehensive church 
whose fellowship consists in the desire to purify and ennoble 
hitman life?" And she never surrendered to materialism. 
“Pain and relief,'* she u rites, “love and sorrow have their 
peculiar history which make an ex|»iTieiice and knowledge over 
and above the swing of alums." And again, “To me all explana- 
tions of the processes by uhich tilings come to !>e produce a 
feeble iinjiression comi»ared uith the mystery that lies under the 
proceases.*' 

There are some who have found her novels depressing, despite 
the sunny hninoiir which so often breaks through their cloudy 
sky. But for the observant, in most cases, there is a hint of 
better cheer. Serious in the main, they are full of lofty and 
uplifting sentiment. Their author, we feel, was one who moved 
on a high spiiitual plane. She, to adapt a famous sonnet much 
cherished by herself, 

" hid sr«>it illio«, 

Hf>r friends wen* oxultitionH, 

And lovf, and man's unronqnrralilA mind.'* 

We may be momentarily deterred, as in Sila» Mamer, by an en- 
vironment which appears sordid even to hopelessness. Bnt if we 
push on we find the pure gold which came to the old weaver in 
the end. 

Oeorge Eliot herself was grieved if people thought her stories 
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nwlandholy. She wA piopottkmany gladdened by sooh a 
eritieism as Mrs. Carlyle’s, who toaaajt in Adam Bede a aonne 
of “gentle . thonghts and ha|>^ remembrances.” It vaa her 
oonacioaa aim 

• “ to be to othw soub 

The eup of atrength in aome great agony, 

Enkindle genevoua ardour, feed pwe love, 

Beget the amileR that have no onielty.*' 

Surely her aspiration is realised ; surely she has joined 

** the choir inviaible 
Of thoae immortal dead who live again 
In minda made better by their presence : live 
In pulaea atarred to generonty. 

In decda of daring rectitude, in acorn 
For miaerable aima that end with self. 

In thoiightfl aiiblime that pierce the night like atara, 

And with their mild persiatence urge man's search 
To vaster Issues." 


H. C. Minchtn. 



. A COMMENTABY ' UPON BUTLBB. 

* l» 

Mr« Febting Jones has written a large book about his friend, and 
written it very well.’ It is candid, and it is sincere ; the work of 
a lover at once of Butler and of truth ; it neither extenuates the 
faults nor magnifies the virtues of its subject so far as the author 
could perceive them ; and it makes it possible to understand why 
Butler was so underrated in his lifetime, though not at once why 
he was so overrated after his death. That remains a problem 
which cannot be resolved by saying that his friends trumpeted him 
into it, or that posthumous readers enjoyed seeing him belabour 
his betters, which his contemporaries had not. It is true that 
The Way of All Fle^h did not appear until he was dea«1, and also 
true that The Way of Ml Flckh is a witty and malicious novel, 
whose malice and wit Mr. Shaw had prepared London to admire. 
Perhaps it is true, once more, that we are more scornful of the 
old orthodoxy than our fathers were, and less careful whose feel- 
ings are hurt. But I must confess that I should not have expected 
any age to be so complacent about caricaturing one's father and 
mother as our own was. How'ever, for those who admire that 
sort of thing— and there must be many— 1 doubt if they will find 
it better done anywhere, with more gusto or more point. Dickens 
is believed to have put his father into Daoid Copperfielil , not, I 
think, his mother. But one can love Mr. Micawl^r, and Dickens 
would not have .ho drawm him without love. We are led to 
Butler’s favourite distinctiqp between ynoHis and agap^. There's 
no doubt about the gnosM that went to the making of Theobald 
and Christina. But where was agap^ ? 

Butler wa.s in many ros})ects a fortunate man, and should have 
been a happy one. He had a good education, good health, a 
Bofficieney of means. Even W'hen his embarrassments were at 
their heaviest he could alw^ays afford to do as he pleased. He 
could draw a little, play a little, wTite more than a little ; he loved 
travel, and covered all Southern Europe in his time ; he bad good 
friends, a good mistress, a faithful servant ; he had a strong sense 
of humour, feared nobody, had a hundred interests. Why, then, 
did he think himself a failure? Why w'as the sense of it to doud 
much of his writing, and much of Mr. Jones’s biography? 

He had his drawbacks— who has not? He did not get on with 
his father, criticised his mother ; his sisters scraped the edges of 

(1) Nomuel-JBttfkr, AtOhor of **J3lrmhon** (IS36-1908}; a Ofemotr. By Hwiy 
Festing JoMs. Tsro vob. Maomillan, 1019. 
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hu nenras ; » in&n to wboiii he was mtnsmAy gmmmu betrayed 
him. The like of theie tbmgs muek happen to mortal men. 
BatJar knew that as well as anyone.* But his books were not 
read ; the great men whom he aftaoked ignored him. He thought 
himself to be something, they treated hin^ as nothmg, and the 
public followed them. He knew all about it, and Mr. Jones 
knows all about it. He had unseated the secure with Eretchan, 
outrages the orthodox with Fa^haven, flouted the budogists, 
himself being no biologist, plunged into Homeiic cnticism 
without archflpology, s^^uiii against tht current m Shakebpeojrean- 
iam, enjoyed himseli immensely, pUymg Venfant terrible, and 
treading on every com he could hud — ^aud then be was angry 
because the sufleiers pietended that they had no corns How 
could he expect it both It he ^^aB serious, why did he 

write as it he was not? And if he had tender feelings himself 
— as he obviously had — why should he expect all the people he 
Attacked aith his pm-pticks to ha^e noni ? It was not leahonable 

The answer to these questions is to he found in some little weak- 
nebses of his which Mt Jones’s biogiaphy, all unconsc'iously, 
repeals Biitlei, it is clear, was inoibidK ^ain Many wnterb 
are so, but tew let then \duit\ take them bo far Leain from 
Mr Jones In 1879 he and But lei nut Edwaid Lear in an inn 
at Varese He told them a little tale about a tipsy man from 
Manchester — ^lather a good little tale do not remember that 
Edward Leai told us amtlung eW' particularh amusing, hut then 
neither did we toll him anv thing paiticuiaih amusing Butler 
was seldom at his best with a cekhtated man He was not 
successful himselt, and had a suh-aggiessno feeling that a cele- 
brated man pudjabh did iu»t dose]\e his celehiit> . li he did 
deseive it, let him jiio\e it ’ 'fliete is no getting awav from 
that sYinptmii which is as iinieabonahle as it is perveibe Cele- 
brated men arc not usual U so anxious to **pio\e " their celebrity 
as all that comes to It is had enough to he "celebrated *’ Tt 
was hard lines on old Leai to sulk with him because he would not 
show off. It he had wanted to do that he would not have gone 
to Varese Bui that h mortified Aanit> The f4inie thing hap- 
pened when he mot Mi Birrell at dinner in 1900 Then it was 
the celebrity who took pains to save his host and bosteas from a 
frosty dinner-partv The same tiling is tecalled of meetings with 
Sir Goorge Trevelyan and Ijord Moiley earlier in the book. It is 
all pretty stuind ; but when a man ib ndden by a vanity like that 
there can be no healthy pleasure to lie got out of wntmg for ita 
owFD aakoi You must have >our public flat on its back before 
your vanity will be soothed. 

Another failing of Butler's, shared, I am sorry to say, by Mr. 
YOU cvi. n.Bi 0 a* 
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Jones, \iab a love of kttie jokes and an iiSAbility to see when and 
where they could he worked ofi, oi perhapb 1 ought to say when 
thc> weie worked out A greai many of them weie pm-imcks 
lather th<in jokes, he only made them “to anno> ” Well, they 
(lid and lhe> do, aamov — ^not lieiause ^hey weie jokes, but 
because ihev wire feeble jokes “If it is thought desuable to 
have an aitiile on the Odyhsty I have abundant, most aggravating 
and impudent mattei about I’enelope and King Meiielaus'* — so 
he wrote to Mi H Quiltei, who natiiially jiimjied at it Here 
IS ano1he> ^em which Mi Jones seems to admire — 

“There will lie no coiuioi table and sale development of onr 
soudl aiiangeiiients 1 mean v\e shall not get infanticidi, and 
the jxrmission of suiiide, iioi cheap and easy divouc till Jesus 
( hi 1 st s ghost has been laid ” 

Ml tliat cm be said toi that is that it is vivacious, and that 
it has helped Mi Shaw, who has ccrtainh iK^ttered the instiuc 
turn Theie aie otheis whidi aic a giKid deal inoic aniio>ing 
than tint Jokes alxint iiilaiiticHh iiid Jesus ( bust deleat them 
stives aikl alw vnll Thev aie on a level with jokes alKiiit 
death oi one s iiiothei thev leioil and siinte the smite t on the 
nose 1 confess that 1 find the joke ilKiut < hailcs T^anib iin- 
tating Biitlei said that he could not reul Lamb bee uise ( anon 
Vmgei went to tea with his (Jhitlei s) sisteis Tlis gibes at Dante 
tire as bad — in fact tlu\ die wotse, iggt tv ited b} tin fact that, 
having never lead Ok assures us) a woid oi him hi jiiits him 
down as one of the seven hunihiigs oi C hiisteiulom He would 
nut read I Mute because he had liked Viigil noi Viigil because 
'Lciiiivsoii liked him “\Vc an not aiinisod “ as Queen \Ktoiid 
said oi anothc^i little joke 

The corresjKindence with Miss Savage igain, docs not leveal 
a ]>leasant jierbonalit} Indeed the discomfoit one gets irom it 
IS at tunes jiamfnl Mi Jones savs that she hoied Butler, and 
1 don t wondir at it 'Ihi wonder would raihcT be that she did 
not set his tectli on edge li it were not that he was neatly as bad 
as she was It is not a matter oi facet jousnesn — daresay he 
nevei tired of that , and poiliajis the thinness oi the jokes — ^little 
misieadmgs of hymns, things about the Maminon ot Bighteoua- 
neas, and so on — ^in a kind of way added to the fun oi them It 
Is their subject mattei which emends The^ commonly turn upon 
the health of the lesjiective pirents and the chances of an attack 
cairyiDg them oil Quisle cost a«« the heio said of the herome'a 
suicide, non si fatmo But 1 siijijxise that li you could put your 
mother's death-bed into a novel, you coukl ilo almost anything 
m that Sind 

1 am myself singularly moved, with Coventry I’atmcnre, to love 
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the lovely who ate nof beloved— -bnt not the unlovely. Those 
little jokes, and many others, are by^io means lovely, and if 
Butler repeated them as often ah Mr. *Jnne8 docs, it is not sur- 
prising that he was avoided by many w'ho niihsed or dreaded 
the pojnt. His leciiire«nn the ‘‘Humour of Homer’* made Mr. 
Garnett unhapiiy and Mihs .lane Ifarrimn cross, Mr. Jones says. 
1 don’t doubt it. It is \ory cheap humour indeed, and no more 
Homer's than mine is. 11 is entirely Butler’s humour about 
Homer, a very different thing. Its impudence did not mitigate 
the aggravation, but made it more acute. If ho had picked out 
a laiiA-tale rather than ti\o glorious poems — LitHe Uul Hiding 
/food, The Three Bears, Htnnpelsttllskin, for example — he could 
have been as facetious as he pleased. But that i^oiild not suit 
him. There would have been no darts to fling. Butler was a 
handertnero. All right ; but then don’t complain that the Miss 
Harrisons, Darwins, and otheis shake off your darts and go about 
their business, which, <Kld]v enough, is not to gore and trample 
the hnnderillero ; don’t Ih» huffed because >ou are held for a 
ganun. Butler wanted it both wa>h. 

The conclusion is ii resistible that Butler’s controversial books 
were not piiinarily wiitti‘n to discover truth, but because be was 
vain and wished at once to he sensational and nnnoving. He 
resented the greatness of the great, or the celebrity of the cele- 
brated ; Ills vaiiit\ was wounded He sought, then, for “most 
aggnnaiing aiui impudent mutter” to wound them in turn who 
had vicarioiislv wounded him. He “learned” them to l>e toads, 
or celebrities, or tried to But -liis love of little jokes betrayed 
Iiiin. He, a sort ol minnow, thought to trouble the ixhiI where 
the great flsli weic <iaiing at ease h^ flirting the surface with his 
tail, it seemed to him that he wu*^ throwing up a fine volume 
of water; but the great fish held their wu} uncoiiscious in the 
deep, ('hicfl> , therefore, he iailtnl, with all hi^ eleveriiess. Brain 
he had, logic he had; the heart was u-w anting and the intention 
faltered. Gnosis again, and agap^! 

Brain he had, logic he had; but brain must follow u|)on 
emotional intention if it is to create : and logic must follow upon 
sound premissos if it is to convince. Now if his prime intention 
wras to annoy, or if you granted him his premisses, Butler w*ould 
never miss the mark. But is that intention worthy of more than 
it earned? I don’t think so. And can you grant liim his pre- 
misses? 1 don’t think that >oii can. Ho argued a priori, 
apparently, always. 1 am not a biologist, nor was he. but if I 
know enough of scdentific method to lie sure that biologists cannot 
argue that way, so undoubtedly did he. What should t>arwin, 
who had spent years in imtieot accumulation of fact, have to say 

a Q* a 
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to him? In Hom«no entwum-Hi pnSn aguo Ha had ao 
matmct— he owm it ttaa no mare--4bat the Oiyuey was wiitten 
by a woman. Then he sludied the Oiyuef to prove that it was. 
Perhaps a woman did viite it, and perbajm it will one day be 
proved The Odyttey, as Butlei used it; will never pravcbit. 8o 
also with the Suiliaa oiigin of tlie poem* He got his idea, and 
went to Tiajuni to tit it in It does not seem to have oocunred 
to him that all the thiugb he ionnd thcie are to be found also 
in the Ionian Islands, and might be found in hidf a bundled other 
placeb 10 a sea pullulating uith islands or a coast-line cut about 
like a jvban lai/ale Unt it non t do, ot course No one knew 
that bettei than he 

Mr .Tones sajs tint “Butler’s judgments were aiiived at by 
thinking the mattei out tut himselt ’’ 1 don’t know what judg- 
ments he means in the contest he is talkmg alxnit “other 
wiiters” Among suih Ik would nut, jierliaps, mciude Dante, 
Virgil or Chalks Ijdiub TJ he iniludis Homei and Shakesjieaie 
there would be a gotnl deal to "sv T don t belies e be had thought 
about the anthoisliip ut the at all until he bad assumed 

wliat he afterwaids s]x.iit hts tune and jieinb in sujijioiting As 
to Shakesjieare s age wlun he wiote Ins bonnets, I don't mvsell 
find that the sonnets siijijiort him Those which he quotes in 
particular show that W 11 was a loiith, not that HhakeKpeare 
was one But theie again lit w is aigiiing a pnott He desued 
tc* prove what he set out to jaoie and the scholaiii disregarded 
him Ml Budges m a littci which Mr .lones has the candour 
to quote, jiuts the inittei is luAtli is niav lie “I am veiv sorr> 
mdeed that voii hive been so elevei as to make up so good (oi 
bad) a storj but T willinglv ucsjginse that no one has brought 
the matter into so clou a light as vou have done Vou ate always 
jieriipicuous, and nothing hut good i in tome ol such conscientmuH 
work as }onis Still, vou must lemi mhtr that }ou proved Darwin 
to be an aich-unpostoi and there was no fault in your logic. 
It 18 not the logic that tails in this Ixxik ’’ No It was not tlie 
logic. 


Maurice HrwLwi 



WOMEN AT THE WOSiE-AND ELSEWHEBE. 

• 

Taa hvM of women of every oIsm have been janed end shakea 
from fheir wonted places dunng these five disintegrating yean ; 
shaken from the well-worn paths m which it had been their oaotom 
to tread. They have done many tbuigs tliey did not know tbqr 
could do, and liad never dreamt of doing before Th^ have been 
discussed, praised, blamed, written about, until it u small wonder 
that they themselveb do nut quite know where they stand m the 
great seiies of human achievement The woman who was well- 
to-do and had abeady taken her shaie in some woithy work for 
the comniiinitv went and dul sometliing else The woman who 
wab domg nothing went and did sumetlimg The workmg 
wouun left her own woik and <bd othei woik neeiled by the 
State Tht) w<ie ,ill of them uphltcd evited, by the novelty 
of their occupation, bv the wondeifiil H,nse of umty of impulse, tit 
feeling the national toininon will tiebmd tlieir action, of having a 
shaie in the Oieat IteMiliition fu the place of the daily mono- 
tonous obligitions wis one ikai dut\ and women, umverbally 
apclaimed, iiislied ioinard to aceouiplish it 

The house doois ip every dueitum weie opened wide to the 
gale In the oountlcbs homes fioin which the husband was absent 
contmuity of intercomse wab rmltly wtenched asimdei. The 
gradual deposit ot common interest m home and children, winch 
in every pait of the hoeial hcale hel]>s even where aident affection 
IS absent to consolidate e\jstenic vyis blown to the four quarters 
of heaven And wcunen of eveiv clash stepped across their threa- 
holds into what was to most of them a fieer, widei world Shut 
doors may mean impusonin<*iit as well as safety, exclude hberty 
as Well as danger and theie wete women for whom the openmg 
of those doors meant sheer emamnpalion 

Em many a woiking woman, li is true the wmd screen that 
stood between 'her and the uraveits' liebind which were accumu- 
lated her daily duties, her daily monotonous knowledge of what 
life was likely to bring, was thrown down * bnt even site, after the 
first mament ot bewilderment, in many eases of agonised grief 
at the sudden oatastropfae, gradnallv came to realise that Ufa on 
the whole was easier 

She had not always to be thinking of someone else. She her- 
self was now the person to be first considered, and ehe g|ve that 
oonsidentioa fnlly. 

If dM) had bew one of the wives who get up to make tbsir hna> 
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band a hot breakfaafe before be goes out m Cne momini^iioi all the 
wiveB do thiB-Hdie no longer had to do it She had not to think 
what he noiild like for Ink meals flbe was no longer grumbled 
at, not to speak of anything more lorcable , and, great amehoratian 
of all, bhe bad mori money to spend and no one to account to for 
it In many bouses the children looked bettei fed and better 
clothed than before the war, theie was more to give them. For 
man> a devoted wife and mother at the works, whoae husband, 
whose son was at the war, the entire change oi her existence 
softened the acute poignancy oi se[>aration **My word*’* said 
one ot the women to a \isitor, ‘*we was wondering, Mrs Jones 
and me, what we'd get to talk about when the war was over t " 
And It was ob\ious that the s|)eakei, although in deadl> anxiety 
foi hei son lejxated missing, ielt that hie had been fuller, and 
even — if one dates to saj so — more satisfying, -iince the great 
upheaval 

The yeaib went on The wai was won The war is over 

Now IS the difficult time Now must women, the acclaimed, 
the ad\eutuious go baik into tluir houses and puce together as 
best thev may the duties oi whit is ^alleil "oicUnaiy hit ” scat- 
teted b\ thi tornado some with untold itliel otheis with 
courage, many iiiam with inwaid ic\oJt 

But almost all an lx coming awaie in its tuinc ss oi the immense 
mental and phvsuai lati^iie thit tliesi \eaih ha\e brought, the 
idtigue disicgudcd, •«ui mounted at the time, of long days m factory 
oi hospital or othei strenuous woik -fatigue which is now making 
itself manifest as it encounters daih miiioi leadjiistments to the 
needs oi the pit sent as mind and }>ody go jainng heavily along 
what iistxl to be the accustomed road \nd it is in this condition, 
truly not the most iavourable, that we are called iiixin to help in 
the great new reconstiiu turn oi the nation, in which the part of 
women will lie so potent 

The Nation — what is that/ Af> 1 tiy to visualise it, 1 can 
represent it to mvscli in terms only of individual human beings, 
ol the individual lives of each of us, oin own lives and those of our 
surroundmgb TliAt is, then, the task before us, t6 try to make 
those IncB better How are we going to do it? Are we all, 
women of different dassch, going to )om in a common effort? 
Are we going with a common lofty object in viewr to reinforce one 
another’s impulse, or are we embarking on this great task with 
no definite diiection, each ot us blindly fumbling along to find 
out what this new great duty is, and incidentally trying to pksk 
up again the duties we have mislaid during these years? 

How much, I wonder, do women of different walks in life, of 
different outlook, and especially of different enjoyments, under- 
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Btond one another? ffhoee to whom has been wmohaafed the 
privilege of motherhodl'no doubt have a^reat common experience^ 
although even that may present widely, different aspects accord- 
ing to the ciioumstances of the^mother. But apart from this, a 
subject too vast to be entered upon here, bow much do they really 
understand about each other? 

The working class have always known a very great deal about 
the well-to-do ; many of them have been in domestic service them- 
selves, or have associated witii domesticf', and the domestic class 
obviously have a very intmiate knowledge of the daily life of their 
employerb. The oiiiployer has not always the same intimate 
knowledge of the daily hie oi the woman at the works ; although 
mobt oi the well-to-clo now know a great deal more about the 
w'orking clabs than they did before. Public opinion indeed re- 
quires them to do so From pre-war days onward there has been 
a steady course oi investigation into the home lives and the condi- 
tions of the working classes; and no doubt if we want these con- 
ditions altered and impro'ied it is well that we should discuss 
them. We read about them and talk about them, and tabulate 
what qualities are needed to make those livens satisfactory or 
uiisitisfactori, until then Mies and virtues seem to have b^nie 
a sort of standaid cutieney of ethics ; and especially as regards the 
women 

Is it hi tlie same nule of ethics that the lives of the well-to-do 
women are go\eriied‘^ \Vt‘ no doubt siip|X)se them to be But is 
It indeed the S4ime rode— oi is it quite different ? This question is 
not so easy to aiiswei 

Space tot bids mo to include in this article as I had hoped to do 
descriptions of some houses at the woiks, and ol the daily life of 
the women who live in them. It Is only ]K>ssible in the limits of 
tlicse pages to lonsidei m general what that life is, and how it 
compares with the livt»s (»f women in a different station. 

In a book entitled " \t the Works,” published in 1007, re-issued 
in 1911, an attempt was raa<1e to give a brief account of the lives, 
work, and general (sinditioiis of existence of a large population of 
ironworkers on the banks ol the Tees A |>art of this book was 
devoted to describing the liven of the wives and daughters of 
ironworkers, the conditions of whose existence remained pretty 
much the same during the thirty odd years, say, preceding the 
war, during most of which the data on which the Iwok was founded 
were .collect. 

Thev were living in the midst of an ever-growing population of 
workers, whose chief industry, the making of iron and steel, 
offered no place for women, while the influx of male workers 
gradually increased. The result was naturally a community with 
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the nent generation. Thom who'haTe been Tilting the woifdhg 
women of this locality during these ihirliy odd years, in whieh 
the young girls have turned into mothers and grandmothers, heve 
seen the same story repeated over and over again. The crowds 
of young single men coming to the works, lodging veiy nnomi* 
fortably with one family and another, were glad to marry early 
and to set up a house of their own. Then perhaps followed a 
time of brief romance which tempered the shortcomings of the 
youthful wife as a housekeeper. Then came babies, and toil, and 
struggle. The years passed and the children grew up, and that 
mother, too, took lodgers, and her daughter in her turn married 
yonng, and all went on as before, since the women on the whole 
had not altered or improved — and the women matter veiy, very 
much. 

Amid all the colossal transmutations of the community, of its 
social strata, its material conditions, one fact remains the same. 
I venture to quote a statement written in 1907, which I believe 
to be as true to-day as it undoubtedly w^as then : — 

**Tbe key, the duo to the condition of the man at the works and his 
family, to the prissibilitics and impossibilities of his existence, is the woman 
who manages Us house. Her character, her capacity, and, moat of all, her 
health, on which her unrvos and temper depend, will determine the course 
of his life.** 

That is what it really comes to in the case of a married man. 
If he is a satisfactory member of the community, if he has 
qualities necessary to make a success of life and his calling, and 
if his wife happens fortunately to reinforce his good qualities with 
her own, that household is likely to prosper. If, on the other 
hand, instead of reinforcing those qualities the unsatisfactory wife 
has precisely the defects which neutralise them, that couple, 
given their other handicaps in the race, will have but a poor 
chance of making the best of their lives. 

The working woman has many handicaps, and one of them is 
that there are only a certain number of approved good quality 
for her to choose from. She is not allowed, like her well-to-^ 
sisters, to justify her existence in all kinds of varying ways ; if 
rile does not happen to have one desirable quality, putting forward 
another, or, better still, replacing the deficiency by finding that 
name quality, and employing it, in someone else. For in the 
case of the well-to-do the subjects. set them by Destiny to “take 
up,” so to speak, are many and varied, and aro most id them. 
optkmal. The girl who has no need to earn her living, who, after 
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ditiaBi which mabki her to emploj otl|^ peo]^ to oany <m the 
work of her life for her, may ohooee ithlch of her natural bento 
oho will follow, or, more likely *atill, will follow it automatically 
without oouflciouoly choosing it. And no one will brand her, or 
conteinn her, or write Btatnsdcfl about her if she happens to lack 
certain quahties which in another vvalk of life axe xecognised and 
tabulated as being essential. 

The working woman, whatever her natural bent and aptitudes, 
has no poMuhihty of choosing. It she wishes to succeed there 
is only one subject which she may take up. Hhe must be a 
skilled housewife. And in this capacity she is inoessantly 
called upon to satisfy the exannnerH, who aie m this case the 
whole community, inquiring into what she does with her bfe. 
8he cannot escape from the searchlight of investigation for ever 
playing upon her, and mu^t unavoidably display the icply to the 
demands on her ironi all and sundry, for it is always there 
accusing or justiljing tier It is her IIouk* Rhe cannot hide it. 
Her house testihes whether she is of clean habits or the reverse, 
wliellier she is tid\ oi a slattern, whether she does her cooking 
at home or bii}s her iood outside, whether her children are well 
cared ior or iieglMed. and she will he judged or condemned 
acoordingl} , without being allowed to apjx^al to some other set 
ol endeatuig qualities wIikIi li she were better off would equally 
justify her existence. 

There are many (onijiotent woiking women who are able to 
paas this test most snccessiully ; and this fact is occasionally held 
by those who generalise tioiii the satisfactory woikmg-class homeB 
rather than from the unsitiblaciorv to prove that it is not the 
conditions of their lives that are* amiss, but the blameworthy 
inadequac> of those who interpret them But this view may 
not be entirely accuiiite The varying lehiilts of these conditions 
simply show that all women are not able to carry the bsme weight. 
It is obvious that inetaphoncallv as well as hterally there are 
fewer women who can carry a lieavy burden single-handed than 
who can carry it w*ith the assistance of several others. 

It IB mteresting to reflect that there are many women among 
the well-to-do who become at intervals so woin out by the house* 
bold duties they have to jierform Vicanuusly that in order to avert 
a nervous breakdown they have to go away for a change, to a hotel 
perbatm, or to a friend's house. And they tell you that what has 
done them most good, and promoted tlieir recovery most of all, is 
huing dispensed from ordering the dinber. Bat it seems a little 
goffifising, if it is so exhausting merely to think of What one is 
gaing to eat , to tell someone else to buy it , and someone else to cook 
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it, and yft aomeone elss to pat it on the table, that the working 
woman does not oftener Jnrak down— ehe does occasionally— et 
having not onh to think li the tood, bat to buy it herself, cocdc 
it herself, and also to dish it up.* She has indeed aith her own 
liands to do every single thing necessary# to carry on existence. 
If she has children, there comes a tune uhen they can help her; 
but before that time comes they have added veiy heavily to her 
but den diinng the years of then birth and infancy 

But the cuiious thing is that the moic foitiinate, looking on 
at the ^trfnl101ls existence of the uoiking woman, seem to take 
this great effoit tor gianted, and that while she goes htniggUng 
along with her load, stumbling sometime^, letting it slip often, 
diopping parts of it altogetliei e\en the kindly among her more 
proB|)erons sisteis, passing hei on the load with her own heliiers 
find called upon to heai but n it fiction of hei load, will feel and 
look disapproval at the woiking woman foi not being able to 
carry it all single-handed “1 went into Mrs Smith's house," 
a well-disposed visitoi will sii with a Hgli "what a slatternly 
woman ' Her breakfast cups weie not washed up at noon " And 
the deduction from those unwashed lujis is piobabl\ true it is 
more than likeh that Mis Smith has the tempei ament ol the 
slattern It is imssible, howe%ej that the kinclK visitor may have 
that tenijierament hersell But she has not had the* njiportunitv 
of finding it out, as v\hen she lias done lici bieaktast someone 
else comes into the looin and tikes iwa\ thF things and washes 
them up The derelictions troin iliitv, as well as the virtues of 
the working woinm, aie so teiiihiv visible, toi slie cannot drajie 
them or hide then results The vcell-tudo vcoman need not show 
them at all I might go a dozen times into tlie hoiisc» of a dweller 
in Park Lane, sav, v\ithout clwovcnng that she is a slattern 
That woid, indeed, I never leinemher heanng a]>piied to the well- 
to-do How conld It he^ Mrs Park Tjane has on good clothea, 
none ot her hooks and buttons are off, oi hei gown fastened 
across with a pm; her dining-room is in j»erfe(t oidei awaiting 
her presence at the next meal 

The house ol the well-to-do woman is no doubt also a revela- 
tion. a betrayal ; but ol taste, or of tastes, more than of character. 
If her house is tidv, it need not mean that she is tidv herself 
If it IS iintidv, or if it is not kept clean, her duty is not to clean 
it herself hut to scold someone else ; to scold her nurse if her 
children are not wrashed and dressed, or the cook if the dinner 
is not ready in time ; or to tell the cook to scold someone else, in 
her tnm, if the things are not washed ii]) after a meal. If Mrs. 
Park Lane does all this, she will he a good housewife That w^ 
18 applied in the more favoured class to the woman who with 
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keen dbaervatioo, aeedtopenied by the art of timdy reprimand, 
oan ateer her household aright. This houBewife gives good dinners 
instead of bad ones ; that is, she knowif how to choose what people 
Hke to eat. She knows whether the dinner is well or ill-oooked. 
And if she has a good ^ook, and if she is sympathetic in manner 
and a pleasant talker, people will like her, speak well of her, and 
also of her dinners; and they will be a success, and she will be 
a success. But it will avail nothing to the iiiorking woman if she 
cannot herself cook, and if her house has not been i}Foi)erly swept, 
that she should be able to talk well or be popular with her friends. 
On the contrary, if her chief contribution to the amenities of life 
is to stand in her doorway engaged in conversation with her 
neighbours, she will be criticised for indulging in ‘‘front door 
gossip.’* 

But do not the well-to-do gossip with their neighbours? They 
do not stand at their street do<n* to do so, as they have drawing- 
rooms in which to receive them and leisure to talk, but they 
gossip as much and more. Why should they wish the working 
woman to stand at her back door only, which commonly opens 
oil to a narrower street than the fnmt door, and of which the 
surniuiidings arc apt to be less sanitary? What would the dweller 
in a fashionable West-Efid s<|uare or street say if she were walled 
up in her house and ])erimtted egress only into the mews behind? 
We hear so much in these well-informed days about the recreation 
and the leisure of the wrorking cUsses. We are ready to build 
places for them and to provide entertainment . But the accessible 
and ])upular form of entertainment, of inten'ourse with their tleigh- 
hours, that the better-olT in a town s^i constantly enjoy — imagine 
there are few days wdien the well-to-do do not frequent some 
friend or acquaintance outside the family circle for the working 
woman is disappntved. But why sliould there be a different code 
in this respect for her anti for us, and in many other respects? 

1 do not hold a bnef either for the working woman or for the 
woman who is well-to-do. There are many praiseworthy as well 
as many deplorable jiersons to be found in lK>th these sections 
of society. It is a temjitation, 1 know, for those who are justi- 
fiably roused to fury at the contemplation of the flagrant 
inequalities of destiny to picture the working woman as being 
invariably the potential possessor oi all the virtues, which lier 
destiny, and the arrogance of her employers, have prevented her 
from developing. But this attitude may carry us too far. For if 
it is straitened means only that make her so often fall short 
of the ideal of womanhood, how is it, then, that so many wealthy 
women fall ahort of it too? That shows that it is not straitened 
means only that make the undesirable. It is straitened means 
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in cwnbintifekm with osrtain nndennUa t|in|itiii of ehttootar^ 
found no doubt in evox; directkm. 

Whftt, then, uo these ^tlalitiei? What are the desirable and 
undesuable quahties for women? and are they the same tor every 
class? # 

Most of us suddenly confronted with this last question would 
no doubt reply in haste in the affirmative, imagining we are 
speaking the truth. But wonld it be the truth? Let us try to 
make it clear to our mmds, those of uh uho, helped by material 
means, have the constant o})portiinity of storing our minds with 
the more precious currency ol art and literature : we who are the 
aiticulata, and who ought, when we are trying so hard to Becon- 
struct, 10 know what we are jirescnbing, and what we are talking 
about. Let Ub try to compuic the oidinances oi life for women 
leading different existences, and to see wliat we are demanding 
fiom ourselves and from others, and by what code we are in 
reality hving. 

Is it a spmtnal code, enjoined 4>n tis b> the form of religion 
which we profess, or is it a ]oft\ moral code of no s|iecial creed? 
or is it a code of exfiedieiiiy only, oi Western expediency, 
formulated on the whole b> the enipJrAing ilasseb, but certainly 
making for the geneial convenience? 

Wonkl it not be well to dctenuine this in oui heaii and con- 
science befon' we go fuithei ? We vliould all oi us like to believe 
that our code is the same as that ol the worker But the pre- 
ceding pages have, 1 think, shown that it not The woman of 
means, if she posse^^seh b\ piu\\ only the qualities most con- 
spicuously desiiahle in the woiking woman, is considered to 
possess them herself, and commeuded b\ public opinion 
accordingly. 

And if we go furthei in investigation, shall wc not find that 
many mbnm tendencies looked iqion tis defects in the working 
woman are not eonsidere<l defects in the well-to^o? We are 
many of us m these abysmal days trying, with inmdh much per- 
plexed, to find the right path of conduct. Let us, b|ieaking for 
the sake of clarity of the woman of means as Lady A and the 
working woman as Mrs. A, try to be sure whether for these two, 
in certain fields of action, such as gambling, spending on clothes, 
indulging in drink even, the right path is the same. As to 
gambling, for instance. 1 am not attempting to discuss here 
the wide subject of the ethics of gambling, which appear at the 
present time somewhat confused. I am only disnissing its prac- 
tical effect on the community. 

Mrs. A, for example, has the temperament of the gamblar; 
so has Lady A. The latter is conveniently ntnated fbr grati^ring 
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it. She can fasTe herl^riendB in to jjIaj bridgOi lor monay, in hn 
own how at any time of day ate ohooieB. And aha doea ebooaa ; 
die plays from tea-time, or e^m ftonf lanch-time, till ahe goes 
to bed : and though this course ia disapproved of by many woman 
in Bociety leading mom worthy lives, no one odlH on Lady A to 
remonstrate with her and tell her she must really desist. Mrs. A, 
on the other hand, does not often gamble with cards. She goes 
to a whist drive now and again, at which, by a nice distinction, 
she may not play for money, but may play for a prize. She doea 
not commonly play cards in Tier own house. Probably if she were 
found playing for money uith friends assembled in her kitchen 
she would be severelv repiimanded. She, thereiore, not having 
the outlet of caids, bets on races. This is more easily accom- 
plished, and is fraught uith a weekly excitement when the news 
comes of the result «« Those of ns who have seen liomes where 
c*hildren are neglected and ruoins Btn])|)ed when luck has gone 
against the (hvellers have felt heartsick at the tendencies w'hich 
have brought about ^uch consequences, and desperate at the 
thought that we were not able to stop them. And yet some of 
ns have also seen hounes where there has been a sudden accession 
of joyful possession from such illicit gains, a new cloak proudly 
displayed by th(» woaior, or, more disaiming still, some new toys 
— and the W'ords of femonstrunee, at any time difficult to utter, 
have died on our bps. 

We need ha\e none of these soul searchings so far as our 
hortatory dealings with 1Jnd^ A are concerned. Rhe has been to 
Ascot, with bcRiitifnl now clothes; she han betted continuously. 
You meet hei at diimor atlorwaids, and she i elates writh vivacity 
and chat in, iisiinlly in the heating ot the seivunts, how much she 
has won oi lost Ihit, in either case, no one seems to consider 
she is to he repnihated and none of us need worry as to whether 
It IS our duty to remonstrate with her. 

Mrs 1), who worked, and niont efficiently, at munitionB tar 
many hours a dav during the war, and who, in common w*it1i 
wdmen of all kinds, has been in the habit of gazing into shop- 
windows, suddenly found herself with the W'onderful new possibility 
within her graH}>, not onh of looking but of buying She bought 
a fur coat. She had never had one More, and the joy of waling 
about in it must for the moment have been the very crown ot 
existence. It was extravagant of her, no doubt, it was foolidi. 
But she bought a fierce rampant joy with it all the same. What 
about Lady P? She baa worn a far coat when the weather was 
Qold enough ever since ahe grew up. But, all the same, doas not 
rile look into shop-windows — and go in at the shop door? Ip 
1917, at the very height of the war, a welUmown house of bttid- 
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ness in the West End followed its usual cdstom of sending round 
circulars to its clients and announcing a display of fashionable 
clothing worn by manneiuins, i.V,, young women who processed 
past, for which show numbered and reserved seats could be 
obtained by payment. At the time thchc circulars v^ere being 
issued, there wbh much disapproving talk about the young women 
\^orking in Rur factories wlm with their means suddenly doubli*d 
and trebled were buying cfrecti\e clothes and even jewellery, worst 
of all, for the hr^t time m their li\es. It is nol every one of us 
who, having a sudden windfall, puts all of it at once into Govern- 
ment fuivlh instead of cx {lending it on some “treat ” not dictated 
by wisdom. 

Mrs. O causes scandal becauH^ she drinks, a fact that cannot 
he ixincealed fnini the world, because, when she is intoxicated, 
she quarrels violently with her neighbours on either side and 
advertises her condition h> open conflict. I jad\ G , who has, alas ! 
the same tailing, does not bring it sr» o]K'nly to the knowledge oi 
the ])u)ihc Blit she has it all the same. 

Can we hear, those ot iis who are tlimwn with the workers, 
who are trying to understand, longing to solve some of the great 
riddles, to exhort those w'e visit to abstain from derelictions which 
we know that inan> of our own walk of life indulge in with 
impunity? \Vc ought not to hear it. We ought to feel that those 
derelictions, if tliey are rcpnihated in any direction, should be 
reprobated in all. But how is it to be done? Who is going to 
do it? Who are the “visitors” who will jjenetrate into the abodes 
of the erring well-to-do and exhort them to behave differently? 
Not presninahly the district Visitor or the Lay Beader, or thi* 
.\lmorier, so /xifent in the jiansh, since they may possibly not 
be invited to the brilliant houses w here exaiiijdes arc conspicuously 
Ixang set by those w ho.se doings are daily chronicled in the papers. 
The thing at the nxit of all these regrettable niiinilestations is 
that there is t<x) much leisure in some of these well-to-do lives; 
to tell the truth, there is liitle else. It is the custom when the 
expression “Idle Bicli” is used for tliose |>eo])le of means vfho 
are not idle (and there are, ha])pi1y, more of those, 1 fancy, than 
of the others) to rise in their wrath and pmtest. But at the same 
time we all of us know that there are many, many wealthy 
women who are idle. They are idle obviously because they have 
nothing to do. They have nothing to do. That is the root of 
the matter. But at the seme thne it iiiiist lie admitted that it 
ir» much more difficult for many of them who liave no special 
aptitudes, and no occupation indicaterl by circumstances, to find 
worthy occupation for their time, than for the woman who is 
obliged by circumstanoes to work constantly at carrying on her 
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daily life, to work at fiiuigH that if she did not do them would 
bo left undone. • 

There is many a working woman *i^lio, if she were in the 
[x>Hition of the dashing Lady X, whoso )X)rirait is in the papers, 
and who never does anything at all that is ^vorth doing, would do 
neither more nor less than llint renowned 1)eauty. Mrs. X has 
been saved from that fate- -or debarred from it — by having some- 
tiling quite obvious to (x:ciij>\ her, and not by being more desendiig 
of Bpj>ro\al than the other. The real difficulty that has to be 
fawd in readjusting the sitiiatum js, how it* Ladv X to find some- 
thing to do? ]jet us he quite honest, those of us who are* 
fortunate enough to have either work or iHibbies to interest us, 
and who are apt to dejdore the s[)eetai*le of these highly-placed 
I neniployed. Is it always so easv for them to find employment? 
Lady \, living in Ixindon, is u young married woman of means 
and (Kisition. She has not been given by nature any sjiecial bent 
that may fill nj) liei lime, and, more iin|M)rtant still, her thoughts. 
She d(M*s not make miisie. or draw', or fKiint, or write, or study. 
She IS not inehiuxl towards what is nowadays called social work. 
'J’here is notliing paitK'ular that nhe wants to do, or can do, except 
|>lay Bridge or niniiM* liersidf in various soinetiiiies unedifying 
ways. I repeat, 1 am not defending this lady, Jhit 1 do think 
that in many <*asi-s shi^is not, as we are apt to think, conqiaet of 
all tile II iidesiru hill ties Only she is at o l(a)se end, a terribly 
loose end; and if she was one of those who found occupation 
during the war and w<iiked during that time as she had never 
worktvl be hire in her life, she w<iuld h‘el her preK*nt jilight the 
more keenly. 

But whet tier she dritted during ^le war, or w'orked during the 
war, she must not g<i on drittmg now. It is supremely ini|)ortant 
that she should not. It is she who staisls in the even of the 
workers for what iiseil to fie called the ujqver classes. If ever 
there was a time when the right example should be K‘t, when 
the right turning should he taken, it is now. Who is going to 
convince her of this? Who is going lo convince the uniwninced, 
the inditferent, that flagrant idleness, extravagance, worldlineRs 
aliuwn ill the liiiiolight, must juKtiflablv arouse the surging reseut- 
iiient of those who are looking on*' Who is going to cry 
cou I ” ua in the guiues of our youth, to those who ore drifting, 
drifting, until they will go <i\er the rapids into the whirl|>uol? 
Whose influence will liring about a r(*form? It will «mly, [ 
believe, he brought about, in the casi« of Lady X aiul her coni- 
lamiuns, by some of tliemsidves. It is from them that the new 
K|>irit of example must come, from among the fashionable young 
women between twenty-five and thirty -five, say, who are entirely 
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iDdifieront to the opiuions of wtMoeD not of their own kindi 
whether quadragenarian* or Hexagenariana, and however highly 
placed m the aoeial soald/ 

“ITg is \ou and you is Us/’ said a Yorkshire working woman 
the other day to a gentlowoman who was standing beside her in 
a shop, and who had just declined to buy some grapes because 
of the price. **['& is you, and \oii m Vs, nowadays I ” and die 
proceeded gleetully to buy three bunches of the grapes for 
herself. 

Yes. Vs ingoing to be You in many respects, no doubt ; and 
« it M better that Us should giasp that fact quite clearly as aooif 
a^ we can. 

But It is not money only uhich will matter : though it will 
matter a great deal in the gradual transfusion, the infiltration of 
Us mto You which has nlread\ begun, the gradual removal of 
the barriers, of the lines of deiucircution e\en Tliat transfusion 
must be effeited b> women ol e\ery kind coming nearer to one 
another, trying to understand -and wheie they understand, to 
forg«e--drawing neui together in their common (Xjierience of 
motherhood, finding out their gieat uiideil^ing atfimties often 
obscured by the tiivia) diibiHileths oi social custom. The w'^oman 
at the works has the light to demand that those* other women who 
are better oS, who have u|) to diav been pinilcged, been advan- 
taged, should in this moment throbbing with jxishibility show 
that they are worthv to tiike tluir place in the great advance, 
that they are waking to their licav} lesjKin^ibility, that they will 
forgo the cndlesh pursuit of sheer amust^inent, and that they will 
bet the example of self-contnil, a (|naiit\ at the jiresent time 
conspicuoush lacking in women of every station. 

And if the women of means play their jiart— as Heaven 
send thev may— and lend a hand in the gieat lendjustment 
instead of looking on. the\ have a right to exjiect from tlie 
working woman that she should meet them hali-wsy, the right 
to hofie that she will resjxmd, that she will trust tliem if they 
are worthy of trust. 

Was there ever a time so ebarged with fate— was there ever a 
work so great to which old and young alike have been called? 
It ia a work in which all may help, all must help : a work that 
brooks no delay. 

Let US do that work while Ihorc is still time. Let us take the 
right turning before we arrive at the precipice. 

Florbncb BbiXi. 
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Thr flurprinefi of the Poaco hnve been no loss striking than the 
surprises of the War. Writing a few dajs after the anniversary 
of the Armistice 1 recall the high lio]>e*> and jubilant anticipations 
with which that great cAont was iecei\eil 'Hie (Ireat War was 
over; a new era of conconl, plenty, and universal brotherhood 
was al)out io dawn u)x)u a stiicken world. Who could have 
imagined that a >ear after the last shots had been fired on the 
Western Front half Kniopt and \sia would Mill he a chaos of 
bloodshed, strile, and disoidei : that social disunion and economic 
stress would pievail not nioreh m tlie rountiies that had lost the 
War, bnt in those that had won it; that murmiirh ol n volution 
would liaunt the ah; tliai e\en wealth^, prosperous, and law- 
worshipping \inonca would be disturbed by the quarrel of Labour 
and C'npilal that pnees would he higher in Jliitain than they 
were when the T^-lioats weie sinking our cargo-cairiors within 
sight of 0111 coaMh? Who could expect that in Novemlier, 1919, 
we should still ho techmealh at war with one of our foe«; and, 
most astonishing ot all, that the gieat Ijoague of Vations project 
shonld be the taiget ol ftnions and enihittered altaik, 1)> persons 
or twitios influent III] enough In d(»stro\ or imitilale it, in the 
United States of \inenea? It has been a jeai of disippointment 
and mis(*alculation, a >eai tliat has oiue again set at nought the 
predictions of the seeis and the sogys. 

Many persons suggested tlint the War would leave behind it 
a notable spiritual anil inoial awakening. ITnnianity, purged by 
thefli^sof saeiifke, w<»uld use to a higher level of purity, serioua* 
nem, and faith. To some, indeed, it m^eined worth while to 
pass through tin* flame ainl tenor ol Viinageddiin if that ivere 
to be the wqiicl. The world-conflict brought out the most ocnte 
and ixiigiiant aspwt of that Prohlein of Kvil which is the crux 
of all the theologies In their interesting liook. The War and 
Heligiati (Macmillan) , the Bishoj> ot Winchester and his coad- 
jutors tell us that tins question was constantly brought before 
their inquirois hv the soldiers “Ilow,” it w'us asked, “could an 
all-powerful and all-meiciful God allow this liomhlo and prolonged 
agony of death, toiture, and \iolence to afflict the earth which He 
had created, and could presumably control? ’’ The chaploina and 
Y.M.C.A. workers do not sc»ein to have had an answer ready. Sir 
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Arthur ('onau Doyle ia more fortunate. He knows why the War 
uraa permitted, and give«« ns the explanation. In hia latent book. 
The Vital Message (Hndder and Rton^hion), he feels able, with 
Afilton, to justify tlie ways of God to man. “Why was this 
tremendous experience forced njioii mankind?'* Why but 
because the woild, like the world before Noah's flcKxl, was so evil 
that It had to he shocked into sohnety and virtue Sir Arthur. 
“tiucinj» lack down the centuries,** can find nothintt to coinjiare 
with the wickedness ui the nations duiin^ the preceding; twenty 
}ears* That is the “inner reason” of the War ‘Tan we not 
understand that it was needful to shake mankind loose fmm 
{ifOrtsi|) and pink teas, and swoid-woish]]>. and Sntuida\-ni^ht 
dmrks. and self-seeking jiolitics and theologit al quibbles— to wake 
them up and make them realise that the\ stand ujxui a narrow 
knife-edge between two eternities, and tha<, heie and now, they 
have to finish with maki -belief'*, and with teal earnestness and 
courage lace those truths whitdi ha^e ah\a\s been palpable where 
indolence or oowaidice oi \este<l inteiests ha%e not obscairod the 
vision ^ ” 


I ho|)e till** exfiosition of the jiuijiose of the Most TTigh will 
satisf\ those doubters, and pn//led ‘'Cekei^* and honest bewildered 
agno^'Hos, of whom, according to the Hishop of Winchester's 
investigators, our New Ariin so laigiK toiiMsted Rut I am 
afraid that if this is the coiicct solution <ii the iinsten the end 
may apjiear to tin m dispiojioitionate to the means enip1o\ed 
With Peer 0\nt tliey ina\ that the niethrKls of the Mmight\ 
are not exactly econoinunl In all re\eienci it might occur to 
them that GmniiKitence iniglit ha\« found a w,u to abolish “pink 
teas,” and Satuida\ -night diuiiks, and immi theological squahhles, 
without the loss ot twentj millions of joung lives, and without 
wholesale suffering, misen, nun, and (le\astatioii Mcnwiver, 
if the j look aiound them, thev max susj>eet that the designs of 
Providence Iia\e lieen irnstiafed. We ba\p bad our shaking-up; 
hut the moral and spiritual leformution tames The twelfth 
month of the Peace meets us in an orgy of reckli'ss exiienditnre, 
frantic pleasuie-seeking, des]H»rafe money-making, extravagant 
self-indulgence, sectarian hittciness, and furious chiss-hufred 1 
look back upon those twenty evil >eats befoie I lie earthquake and 
1 flee no yiartieular sign that “in the lump” we are any lietter 
now than w^e were then 

And for the flpiritiial revival tiiiii to literature Wafl there ever 
a year so barren of— T w'lll not soy great hookfl— but of bookfl 
inflpired by high ideals and by that deep aense of the beauty, the 
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valne, and the myRteiy of life which ia the Mini of tnie artiatic 
creation ? The hooka we have re^ mogV avidly have owed nothing 
to art, or religion, or the things of the* apint. They have Keen 
controveraiaj, ])(»1itical, or aiitobiographiciil, or inaaaive jonmaliatic 
fiamphleta, like thnao df Jjiidendorif, Tirpifz, fjord Fiaher, Tjord 
Jellicoe, and 'Bethmann-'Hollwcg. Some have been intereating, 
and even valuable, from the point of view of the hiatorian and 
the atndent of military and diplomatic affaira. But they do not 
carry na away to the realms of thought and illiiniination, aa the 
worka of the great creative urtista do or should. What ia the 
revord of the libraries, the tlientre, the picture galleries? Have 
^^e drawn refreahinent from the vision, and the inspired insight, 
of ixiets, dramatists, and jKiinters. in thl^ jieriod when we are 
still swaying on the surge and after-swell of the storm? Tt 
does not look like it when we learn that the most emphatic 
publishing success of the past eighteen months has been The 
Youmt Vi/titer/t. Four hundred thousand nMulers in Britain and 
America find their distraction in the had spelling and prccoeions 
(Mirjosit\ of a child just out of the mirser>’ ! 

Of all the Iwoks dialling with the War, and published since the 
1 Vace, one of the most fKiinful to i*ead is Admiral Rir Percy Scott’s 
Fifty Years in t)u Nary (John ^Fiirray). One remembers, 

of course, that the writer is a man with a grievance, smarting 
under tlie reMlleetion that his life-long efforts to impmve the 
effwtiveness and fighting ])owerof the Fleet were “turned down” 
by those in aiithoritv, or adopted too late. He writes at times 
acrimoniously, but on the whole in a qnier, nialtcr-of-fact, con- 
versational fashion, with no hteniry enihellishmeiit , and witliout 
that strong impression of )iersonnlity which makes Lmlendorff's 
and Tjoid Fisher’s confessions so striking in tlieir different ways. 
Kir Percy Scott has only a plain,* if a bitter, tale to tell, and he 
tells it in a plain and unadorned manner. The tale itself is — if 
it is to be believeil a terrible one ; for it is a sustained attack 
ii|)on the ineoiniH'tence, the blindness, the laxity, the negligence, 
the formalism, the want of foresight of the British Admiralty. 
Ro damaging an indictment of a great public department haa 
hardly ever been framed by a res])onsil))e and capable authority. 
1 l>egaii these Xot**s eleven months ago by suggesting that a 
thorough and exhaustive inquiry was needed into the operations 
of our fleels during the War. and the administration and conduct 
of our Admiralty. Everything that lias since come to light has 
strengthened the ease for such an investigation, and Kir Percy 
Roott delivers the clinching blow*. Tt may be that his statements 
are ineorreet or exaggerated. Tf so they need to be authoritatively 
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examined and definitely refuted. Even in its preaent preoooupa- 
tkm with economic and 'financial problema 1 find it difficnlt to 
believe that Parliament 'dan allow thia question to rest where it 
is. For if Admiral B(*ott*8 nilegatioiiB are not sheer inventions 
or gross distortions of the truth, this eoiintiy was allowed by those 
nho had control of its chief defensive arm to drift into a con- 
dition of the most alarming and perilous insecurity. 


Wlien tiar broke out in August. 1014, we \^erc tom by anxiety 
and uikcrtainiy over many points. But on one we were com- 
pletely confident. We never for o moment ollnwed ourselves any 
doubt about the maritime service. That we had not only the 
largest, but incomparably the fine**!, Navy in the world w’as the 
uniihaken conMotion of all Bntoiis. And to some t‘\1ent we were 
right. In actual numheis of sliips and weight of armament we 
were, of course, nnri\al]ed. In the 4|nnlitv oi the penonnfl we 
were equally fortunate The War has stiown that the Biitish 
sailor, whether of tlie Royal Navy ui of the Mercantile Marine, 
and the British executive olticer on shiphoaid, are no whit infeiior 
to the Ix'st of their predtHessiMs In d'nintles^ couraue and heroic 
enduran(*e, in daring, refonree, ingenuity and energy tliey have 
never been surtMtssed. In the end these great endowments, added 
to our own material superiority, prevailed, and we won the war 
at sea ah we and our Mlies won the war on land But our 
sailors succeeded in spite of diflieiilties and disadiantages which 
rendered their task far hardei than it slionld have been, and might 
well have made it impossible. 1 elose Sir Perc\v Scott's volume 
w'ith a shudder over the perils we eseaped, and a sigh of thniik- 
fiilnesA that, owing to the qvaliU of our men and “the good 
Providence of God,” we did, in the end, surinoiiiit them. 


Sir Percy Scott declares that for many >earh before the War 
onr Navy had lM»en inadequately pre|Hired and equipiwl for the 
most important of its duties. The fact was well known to the 
more active and capable officers of the Fleet, w'ho made strenuous 
efforts to amend the deficiencies. Their effoits were for the most 
part defeated by tlie obstructiveness and obscurantism of the 
authorities at Whitehall. A ship of war is a platform to carry 
guns which are to be diiicharged at an enemy in such manner 
as to do him the maximum amount of injury. What is called 
gunnery is therefore the moat vital element in the naval sc^aman’s 
knowledge. It was the subject to which least attention was paid 
in the yeara when our modern Navy was being built up. No 
trouble was taken to see that the sailor was a good gunner who 
could be relied npon to hit his target. An offic.er’H promotion did 
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not ^pend upon the ^loficienoy of his men in merkamanehip. 
He did much bettor, from his own poinliof view, to devote himself 
to what Sir I’eroy Scott calls ‘‘Uoaseiihiiidingi^*’ ior by that means 
he acquired ment in the eyes of his superiors. Inspecting 
Admirals haidJy look the trouble to ascertain whether the guns 
could slioot, oi whether the crew knew how to handle them. That 
was a ADiall matter in com|ianbon with the **MiiaitnehH*’ which 
had become the idol of the Navy. If the hhii> looked thoroughly 
nice and clean, li it glistened with paint and gilding and {Xiliahed 
brass, li the men \\eie w ell-dref» 6 ed, neat. oideiJy, and could go 
tliiough all then drill and e\oliitions with niachme-hke luecihion 
and rapidity — if these conditions were iiilftlled the ship w^as 
favourably lejiortod on, and itM captain and commander com- 
mended \nd to )>roduce thesi* lesults tlie time and energies of 
ofiiceiH and im^n weie so much (K*iu])ied in '* houseinaiding " and 
foutme <lutics that they aliiioM iorgot gunnery, aud went about 
tJieir fiiiiu* pia(ti(*e in u most |)eifunctory fashion. The lesnlt 
wa« that 111 the eighties and niiietic'^ oi the last ceniiiiy the 
hliootiiig ol thi Ijiitish dects was deploiablx had It was only 
hy lh( mil emitting eseition*^ ol a tew le^dute ofticeis. ol whom 
the chiet weie IVicy Scott himself and .lellicoc, that the standard 
was gindually raisid In the oaily years ol the piesent century 
llieie wa a gioat uir]iiu%eiiienl, eiiuilalion was set up between 
the \ai Kills units aiM Mpindions, and in the liest ships the level 
of maiksmaiiship was about as high as it was jiossible to make it 
with the impel te(t apidiaiues supplied So lar as it depended 
on the liuiul, eye, aud iieive ot the nianipuldtor, the shootmg ot 
the Biitisli N iv\ .It the oiitbieak oi tlie Wai wa^ admirable. 

• 

But under model ii scieiitifu* conditions the hand, eye, and nerve 
of the naval gunner aie not enough. They must lie supplemented 
b> mecliamoal aids it the liest results nie to be obtamed. That 
w what Sii IVivy Siotl saw at an e«irly jieiiod of liis career, and 
he sjieiit years in tiyuig to inipiesH iiiion Whitehall the necessity 
for iiiIkkIik iiig into all oui giin-canying vessels the leqUiHite 
machinery and appliances He did not succeed. The Admiralty 
liersistciitJy lejected his director-fixer and improved range-finders 
until long after they had been adopted by our principal maritime 
rival, and they showed a uuular dmlike to othei inventions and 
adaptations almobt equally urgent. Whut was the result? The 
result, according to Sir I’crcy Scott (aud his statements are con- 
firmed by Lord Oelhcoe’s cantiouh narrative), was that our Navy 
went into the Great War inferior in some essential matters to 
that of Germany. Tor the Germans fiod provided themselves with 
the iobtraments and apxiaraiuB which we lacked ; and, as a con- 
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bcqueuce, m b]>ite of their iiitenonty m uumberb, armament^ and 
permuiel, they had a stri^igtli \^iuch, if rightly and boldly uaed, 
might ha\e gone far to .lt|iriv6 us ot the conimiind ot the aea, 
and did, in fact, pre\ent ub Irom making the lullebt UbO of it. 
Admiral Tirpit/ liaB stated that li he had. not been th^aitcd by 
the ^Kiliticians and the military dK*tatoib he would ba>e bent out 
the High Seas Fleet at the \ei> beginning oi the War to try 
conclubiunb in a pdehed battle with our main force. And I gather 
from 8ir Ttrc} Scott that it was b} no nieauh certain that the 
British }''leet would hate emeiged buccehstully from the encounter. 
Ni grea^ was the adtantage conferred on the eiieiii^ by their 
Miperiot scientific and iiiechanu al ecpiipiiiCDt 

Admiral Scott b liook ib a grim stMiiion on the text “i told \ou 
ho '* If the \duiualt}r eiied it wdb not ioi want ol the niobt 
emphatic waimngb. On JVeemher Uth, llHl, Sir lVic> Scott 
wrote as follows to the Adiiurahy 

*inu> Utnuaik^, 1 aui lulcuiiitd, fir sitfuo Mai** a >tr^ good 
tiiodifiiation of tin. Dirirtoi ^\steui, ahiih uUom- thim lo h^lit the gnus ni 
their ships m parall*! \vt laiinot d> this ttb>ii'ntl\, it gi\»a tin 

Gtrmaii's such a sup«riorit> lu that if a UriUsh tint »ugagtd a 

(verman flutt of uiuilar \isk,|s, tin bnti>h iiMt uoiiJd l» hadlv biatiji m 
moderate ^lathci, but aiiuiliilated if it was n ugh 

He wrote again to the baiue ef!c< t on Februai> ItMli, ainl 
more than twehe mouths afteiwardh was inloimed b> the Lordh 
oi the Admiralty that it was decided ior the present not to adopt 
hib iiroixibalr. “Two veaib,” he adds, “altei thewe letters were 
written, in rough weathei, H M S Good 1 1 opt and H M S Mon- 
mouth engaged the German tiuiaeis Siharnhorst and ihnuenau 
The two Britibh bhipn ha<l ho lueaiib oi fighting their guna 
eifaciently in Mieli weathei, so tli4*y were both easily annihilated 
b^ the (ieriiiaii gunhxc, and e\ery soul on laiaid them went to 
the Ixittoin Jt was what 1 hud expected, what 1 had piedicted, 
and what 1 had btrenuously tned to avert Fifteen hundred brave 
olheerb and men were bacrificed because the Adinualty had not 
fitted the bhijis with any means of fighting then guns in a sea- 
way. The Gennaob baid that the shooting of the Good Hope 
and Monmouth waa xery bad. No doubt it was ; but tliib was no 
reflection u[)on the gunnery ability oi Admiral Cradock and his 
ofiicers and men Failure to hit the enemy was in no way duo 
to want of akill; it was due to the sliiph lucking the necessary 
mstriiinents. The Gitftd tiopt and the Monmouth were without 
these instiiiiiients, and as a coiibe(|uence thc\ were unable to use 
their guns eflei^tively agaiiint the enemy.” 
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iDcidentally, Sir Pcn^ ScoU'b book throws turtlier hght on 
tlio Battle of Jutland. At that battle ^ 

*' Tho C<inimandc»r«m.fliu»f had uuly sue bhips 8f liib*il<*(*t cNOuplcdvly fiitt'd 
i»ith direotur-firmg -that is, main as \%ell as bicondary armament; he had 
bovoral hhiph wltli tlioir priipar^ armament nut fitt«>d; he had not a Bingle 
oruiBor in the fit lid f(»r dinrtor-finng; bo had no Zepiiuhna aa eyoa to 
tlu* Fleet; htn yutih iverr uuiratujtd by ihotto nf thi (tcrniana; he had to Ub(‘ 
pn>ji>i'iiles inferior to those usecl h\ tin (uimaii'>. and in firing at night he 
a as utterly mit-elassid hy the iiiuiuy *' 

It did nut need ti great naval e\|>ert io jiredict viliat might, 
find in kiiiio <*uk*s what did, haj>iH?]i. The very midhhjpiueu fore- 
saw it. Thero wcie tlim* miisi^is, the It'rtrnor, IJlark Prince, 
and lie juice, wliieh ought to Jiavo lx‘cn lor direetor-liriiig, 

ds Sir I*erey Scott hud usuminendod. The Admiralty, during the 
War, aeei'pted the lecuiniiiendatiuii. but then it was too lute. 
.\dmirai Scott had a sun, a buy of sixteen, on one ol these ships. 
\ week heloie he went into action this |ud wiole to his lather: 
** II we have a s(‘iap oiir guiuierv lieutenant '^.ivs we shall not have 
a dog's chance 7 us uiii cxteiiijKjrised director winch we have rigged 
up is not lelidble. uiuL the Cterinans can out-iaiige our guns.’* 
So it way 'riM‘ thioe truisers did not have a dog’s chance. They 
wore all shot out of aitioii, and the si xteen-v ear-old niidsliipiiian 
was among the iiiaiiv byave nnii and bo>b who went down with 
them. \\ hen we lead these things it is easier to underatand why 
Admiral Jellicoe woulu not face the risk ol closing with the enemy 
or lollowing him uj> through the night. 


Jt we uio to 4*1 edit the authority L am quoting, we were in the 
finest jeopanlv alt through the* eaily |»urt of the War. He says 
that he went to Scujia Plow in th? autumn of 1914 and had a 
long interview witli Sir John Jellicoe. The Conimander-in-Chief 
discussed with him *Mhe tiMiihle state of afluirs,” the salient [Kiiiits 
ol winch W4*ie that for strategic reartons he was obliged to keep 
the (irind Fleet at Sca])a, that (lerinun aero]»1aiie8 had been over 
the harbour, and must be quite conversant with the unchorage 
of the Fleet and tiie unprotected approaches, and that any night 
Bubmariuea might come in and send the Grand Fleet to the bottom. 
^*When 1 said * g<Kxl-nighi ' to lioni Jellicoe I added: ‘Shall 
wc be here m the monnng? ' His laconic reply was : * I 
wonder,*” Why the Fleet was not destroyed. Sir Percy says, 
ho caiiufit imagine. Ponsihly the Germaii mind could not 
believe that w'e could he siicli “ damned fools,** as ]jord Fisher 
w'ould say, to place our ships in ho duiigenms a |)ositiou; and 
luckily they were not siifliciently enter]>ri8ing to put the bypo- 
tUesis to the teat. **]f,*' says Admiral Scott, “the Germans had 
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had hall a doifien men ot the stamp of aur own bubmarine oom- 
mandcrb, v/e should noy be a German tsulouy.*' We were saved 
by bometliing hke «'i mwaclc oi a beries of miraeles. But aie the 
British nation and the British' Parliament content to leave the 
mutter there'? , ' , * 


The quebti(»u i«« not meieh oJ letrospeetne intereat. What of 
ihp future ? \\ & w ant the va hole Adniualty s>stem to he examined 
s) to make ^ure that the mistakes ^\]iich might liave lost us 
the (v)eat War shall not l>e refHMted. Is the AdmiialU to go on 
bmidjitf h\e-million-iH)und snitaee hattlcshix^s, which j)erhaps 
coaid be destu>}ed in a few minutes h> lxinih-diopx>ing ueniplanea 
and sii)ier-submaiines? Sii Percy Scott and Lord Fisher warn 
us that the du} ot the smi.ue l)attle'>hip is o\er; it will be siiper- 
•■eded h> submeiMble" caii\in<! I*)imh oi l^-imh guns, and bA 
aeiox>idne^, ten ot whidi. weighing e'ff) tons and manned b> twent\ 
ofhceis, could can a a<« iiiiuh e\|iiosi\c as a Iheadnoiight of !10,0(K) 
tons with a crew ot o\ei That is the opinion of the exjieits, 

whose wainings ha%e been xindieuted In events. W'lll then 
advice lie ignored and deiultd again * Shall wt piejiare against 
the next wai u gieat High hwas licet ol hum vessel, rendered 
olisolete l)\ the luogie**'^ ot aeiial tians)KMt and ^itlKiqueoiib 
lldVlglltJOU 


** Shaking liduds with niiiidei the wa^ Loid Noithclifie’s 
iiewsjjai>eis desenhe the |>io|)om1 or the suggestion, to oxien 
dnect ruaotiatiohH with the Soviet (tovtrnimnl in liiissia The 
phrase dues not quite dis[Njs< <it the matter, (loveininent^ winch 
sei/e ]x>wer in, or altei, a levolutinn usiiallv establish and mam- 
tarn ihemsehes In plivsicul foue, whiih includes a greater oi 
less amount of honmide Ji thev can iimki thuinsehes secure, 
and oAenome all opposition, their dimes iiiav come to ignored 
in the must resjiec table qiiaiteis. The dciuiuusly constitutional 
Government ol f^iieen Vicfciria iiiav he s,ufl to huA’e shaken hands 
with murder when it made fnemis with Louis NatHileon ; we ahook 
liandb w'lth miirdoi when, after a decent interval, we recogniHed 
King Peter ot Seihia, wlio would iiof have woin the crown if 
his xiredecessor had not been biitcliered; we touched the blood- 
stained hand of “Alidiil the Damned,” and then tliose of the 
sanguinary gang who supplanted him. But, however that may 
be, the description is evidently <01 reel The Biissian Bolsheviats 
are not only murderers, but murderers and torturers on an almost 
unprecedented scale. We must go hack far into the reoords ot 
Oriental violence and cruelty to find a {mrallel for their oriines 
in magnitude and character. They may have altered their 
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luethudb ol^Iati tbougji only the othei day Helsingforb Press 
telegrAniB dftubed tbciu ot sbootmg five bundled vtives oi the 
otficeib vvho b<ul joined (Kuodl '^ud^itcb But the tebtimon-y 
to the fiendish bdibiut^ oi soiiu ol the'’ Soviet C oniiuissaries duid 
ofbudils, in,\ciiious pdits oi Hussn is too strong md ample to 
be dismissed lui is i< luted bv tin (\idtnce oi Bclbhe\ilv 
bymj>atlijs(ih like ( okme! Mdlom iiid Mi Bullitt, \\lio paid 
fiviiig visits fo I ( 110^1 id liid Moscow ind siw onl} wliat then 
hosts intended tiuui to see hutiiK d vdopiuents ina^ rtndei 
it expedient peiliip t\(ii tifrcssnv tonnkc oiii xhhc with IIk 
B olshevist (io\ciii]iuiit We should di» u with 0111 t\es open, 
dud cl eoiipleti iiiidci taiuiin^ tint w< 111 dt ilin^ \ ith i r^ionp 
who h<i\e (Umm 1 ihdtcd <11 coiintcn him d iid mii« s ds inon 
stious as tlios* ittiibutcd to luiuilini (iin,^hi Kb in \ttild 
ot in\ otlicf (MUM oi luiiii*nit\ 

\ KMiit ind )| I ninth i mi\ cicdiblt witness to theK 
itiCHitiis ill 1 >iti h (iliMi with Ibiukin s ioiii whose 

pii\ it< Irit I t) Im»« a IK till / tni A his piihlishtd It intiindl 
t MdeiiM. ,.<Hs jo iinllun,. this oitm l is telling the tiiiih he 
wtites with till iiM tion it 111 h< tii ^t in in inoAid to uttciuicr 

h\ huinin 111 h niti n it tlu lioiiois Jie has sein ind known 

S< nil oi till till It it 11 s h hiiiisf It t ills 'ijiipiint ihli * hut 
ir is Will till \ liouid hi punted il oiiK tint si titinii iital iniittuis 
oi fi\olution in oil 1 couiitiK nm Minpiehcnd the kind ot 
I iViiini^ AMld hi 1 st mill iimv hMouii whin siiddeiih leleased 
fioin the iistiunt oJ oidit diseijiliiic mil ti niition One ot 
the itpulsiM tojiK s hi mint 011s is thit eit the so called 
** nation I hsihon of amuiuii h> tiitiin *“o\wts * We ba^e 

litie ” lu a^s if !l pisscs issued to l-kilsheMsts b> Com 

mi^sdiKs on occiipMu Ikitninodii ^ilitse passes aiithoiibe 
then hoklcirt to iiu I iin ^.iil the a finiv lor the use of the 
soldiei> Ki\tA two ^11 Is (f UI ilissis wcie anested like this 
and thrown to tlu tioops I host who stiuf^^led wiie killed quite 
eaily on Tin icst wlun u id iiid hiuslud, weie mutilated and 
thiown deid ind dMiv the >snull ii\eis flowing thiough 

Kkatennodai ' 

1 do nut lliink tint this downing aboimintion was generally 
piaotibcd Ol loifip, iiJiifd on hecdiisi cieii the cowed Bubsian 
iiubbaud and iatiui would not stand it, and the Commissanes 
saw that tbev wdc in dingoi ot pioAoking a campaign of 
assabsmation But tint the iticKity was actually eommitted at 
Ekatennodar, it not elsewhere, 1 have no doubt whatever I 
luive mysolt had djieet testimony to this effect from a British 
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affiotr, A p«no&al friend of my own, i-man of the higheik 
ohuaoter and wide experience, who wae oigaged on a political 
xoiaaion in Sooth Buesia Ust year. He assured me that he had 
himself seen and r^ (he is well acquainted with the Bussian 
language) orders or licences issued by the Boviet CommisBarieB 
at Bkaterinodar giving authority to *Bed*GuardB to take poBsea* 
sion of women in the manner, and for the purpose, indicated. 
The statement about this ^‘nationalisation ” of women looked, on 
the face of it, a mere piece of sensational journalism ; and many 
have disbelieved it on the ground that it is much too bad to be 
true. It was not too bad to happen, and it did happen, in at 
least one BussiBn town, and perhaps in others. 


Another first-hand witness to Bolshevist atrocities is Maria 
Botchkareva, the^ organiser of the Women’s Battalion of Death, 
whose Yashka; My Life as Peasant, Exile, and Soldier (Con- 
stable) is one of the most remarkable documents of the War. 
This ftTniizing woman is an illiterate peasant, with a heart of 
steel, a soul of fire, and a very keen brain; but she could not 
write her own remimbcence««, and they were put into hhape 
for her by a HuBso-American htcrar} gentleman. Never- 
theless, we cannot suppose that Botchkareva invented the 
incidents she dictated to her amanuensis, wd it would be strange 
indeed if she imagined the Bolshevist outrages of which she 
professed to have been an eye-witness. Hhe declaics that when 
hiding in a wood, herself in danger of arrest, she saw a party of 
KomibS’s officers and cadets captured by a ;[>atiol of Bed Guaids, 
The officers were immediately shot ; but the Bolshevists deliberately 
gouged out the eyes of the cadets before putting them to death. 
In another thrilling chapter,* which would be deemed absurdly 
sensatiunal and improbable ii it were presented in a cinema-play, 
the writer relates how she was herself arrested by the Soviet 
troops, thrown into prison, and sentenced to death, only to be 
roscued by a kin^ of miracle under the very rifles of the firing- 
party. This is an extract from her description of the final 
scene 

“We were led out from the car, sdl of us in our undergarments. 
A few hundred feet away was the field of slaughter. There were 
hundreds and hundreds of human bodies heaped there** . . . 

Thousands of corpses in one place I And there were many 
places all over Bnssia where these maBsacreB were gdng on. 
Unquestionably it lOoM be “shakuig hands with murder.’* 

Bminn Low. 



THREE ‘BONNETS. 

■ 

l^rom “Lbb Trophies/’ by J. M. de Hebedu. Translated by 
Eugene Mason. 

THE SOBCEBES8. 

Neab to the altar, yea, in every place, 

White arms held forth, I see her manifest ; 

Oh grey-haired sire, mother at whose pure breast 
1 clung, we come not of ignoble race. 

No stem Avenger in far Samothrace 
Hath shaken bloody cloths against my rest; 

And yet 1 flee, of men the shamefullest. 

Whilst Hounds of Nemesis bay on my trace. 

My flesli to me is hateful, since from her 
Come these bla.ck charms, enchantments sinister, 

From her, and from the wrathful deities. 

For the great gods have fashioned deadly spears 
Of her insatiate mouth and sombre eyes 
To pierce me with her kisses and her tears. 

For “LE LIVBE i)ES AMODBS** OF 
PIEBBE DE BONSABD. 

t 

Long since, in sunny garths, how many a swain 
Hath carven one fond name on happy trees; 

How many a heart in gilded palaces 
Hath proved a w'oman’s smile its golden gain. 

Who knoweth now their rapture or their pain? 

Within four oaken boards they waste at ease, 

Glean out of mind, nor antique pieties 
May cheat their graves’ inunense and deep disdain. 

All turn to dust. Cassandra, proud and young, 

Helen, Marie, ladies a poet sung. 

Since roses, too, bloom once, and so ore dead. 

Your beauty then had perished with your name 
If Bonsard had not woven for your head 
Myrttes of Xiove, and Laurels of his Fame. 
hh2 



THE AWAKENING 07 A GOD. 

U 

Wcm bnuaM ton) hwr, and dusty head, 

With tears tiiat not soothe, and dinll aide ories, 
Women of ByUoa, in alow theones, 
lisment uid wail, tux may be comforted. 

For lain upon a green and odowns bed 
Fkagiant with spoe and strewn anemonea, 

Vlhete Death had dosed hia hmg and langnotoas eyes. 
The Tonth beloved of Syrian maids is dead. 


Night-thioiigh they sorrow, but with dawn rejoice : 
For, 1o, the Bridegroom at Aatarte'a vdee 
Qm^ens, whilst rich ambrosia falls as dew. 

He lives again, he erosseth Styx m flood, 

And tb’ wide Heaven flames to a rose in hue, 

A rose Ademis stained and dyed with blood. 
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FROM VIBNtfA T(5 •PARIS.* 

A 8WSATIOK was creoted at VeraailleB ^hen M. Glemanceau'i 
refereiiGe to the G^nnan Bepablic was interrapted by loud cries 
of **Beich, Reich." Thus agsiu was put on zecord that corious 
perpetuation of the name by which the group of Oeiman-speahiiig 
peoples in West Central Europe, for neariy a thousand years, has 
come to be known. The territory of the Beidi was founded on 
that kingdom of East Franks which emerged from the break up 
of the empire of Charlemagne. It extended west of the Rhine 
and east A the Oder; and from Denmark and the Baltic to the 
north-cast comer of the Adriatic. It has stood like some high 
and vast rock amid the raging seas of nationality, which have 
here and there nibbled away outlying crags, but have had no 
power to alter its general rise and riiape. Pnctioally the Beidi 
has remamed the same whether under the Charles the Fifth or 
Joseph the Second, wliether with the addition of Holy and Roman, 
or under the more modest designation of German Confederation 
which it adopted after reconstitution by the Congress of Vienna. 

The Reich was essentially German, and the conquests and 
acquisitionR of its rulers, whether in the New World, in Poland, 
in Hungary or in Italy, did not tempt it to extend its boundaries. 
This wise moderation was inspired by a sense oi legitimacy, 
antiquity, legality, divine right and ancient symbolism rather 
than by the modem notion of nationahty. The result was that 
towards the close of the eighteenth century the Reich, still in 
her ancient boundaries, was flanj^ed on east and west by the 
modem national States of Russia and France, whilst internally 
divided by the rivalry of Austria and Prussia. At the hands of 
Napoleon she was to learn the lesson of nationabty as Russia had 
learnt that of militarism from Sweden. 

At what moment a strong sense of nationality merges into 
militarism it is nol easy to define. Undoubtedly the growth 
of an indigenous language, art, literature and army, of a native 
culture and expression, which is admired and known and perhaps 
copied outside its own boundaries, gives rise to a feding of 
superiority, which, added to the inherent paroehialism of the 
human mind, tends to make other nations appear as bsibarians. 

(1) TkBC9iigrmtf Vunuia, 1814-lS. BjraK. Wtbrtir, ILA., poblUiedte 
Hliloilsil flaotioa of Uio OStoo. Saoond Inwwiion. (Oifoid 

UafYMiitv Pmh, ISIS.) IVoUniM V P««e* non llie Bohr ADunes to tha 
Ltogw of Nelifliis. By CN^Mtano P waoro. <0. F. PiUqsiii's Rqiii, liia) 
SVtoiySUJtawSVMSy* Time§ B o p pl iBMB t t June SSIh, ISIS.) 
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This patriotism is oaoly exploited by tealistB to material ends of 
^ Tolgar conqneBt and annexation. It has theli become militarism, 
and in whatever enjphex^lipm of. religion or cnltora it may seek 
to disguise its nature it loses all idealism and becomes the natural 
desire of the strong to dominate the weak and to impose upon 
them the oonquercnr’s superiority — ^the superiority of the Bmne 
of CsBsar, of the Spain of Cortez. As exhibited in history it has 
usually passed through conquests and suGcesses to megalomania 
and suicide. But it is not helpful to dear thinking on the subject 
of militarism if so old and world-wide a phenomenon is described 
and tbcught of as exclusively Oerman. 

As European States tended by the eighteenth century to 
approach a common measure of civilisation, it became clear that 
it was increasingly difficult to find an intellectual garb with 
which to clothe the naked force of miHtarisin, and the theory of 
the balance of power 04 ime into prominence as a substitute to 
the single sovereignty of Homan tradition which the growth of 
strong national States had rendered obsolete. A United States 
of Europe would not then have been practicable; and that idea 
has had to wait until it has been superseded by the idea of a 
United States of the World founded on the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

Many modem writers and speakers oppose the balance of power 
to the concert of Europe, as though they were not in some aspects 
different sides of the same problem. The concert of Europe 
cannot be permanent if the balance of power, or, as Castlereagh 
called it, **the equilibrium of Europe,” is deranged by the 
inordinate strength of one of its components. The balance of 
power, though a vicious principle if it divides Europe into 
opposing alliances, is benevolent in so far as it i^events great 
Powers absorbing their smaller neighbours and enjoins a certain 
respect and deference among the great Powers in their relations 
with one another. 

Among the statesmen who assembled at Vienna none was 
probably more in favour of the balance of power and also of the 
concert of the Great Powers than Castlereagh, yet he would have 
been puzzled had anyone told him that the two were incom- 
patible. The problem, in fact, that presented itself to Castle- 
reagh was precisely how to maintain a balance without so 
disappointing any one Power as to upset the concert ; and it was 
not till three of the allies were on the verge of war that the 
concert was completed by the addition of France to the dis- 
cussions of the allied Powers of Russia, Great Britain, Prussia 
and Austria. 

Mr. C. K. Webster’s admirable book published in Deoember, 
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1918, fulfilB what eoonomistB call ‘‘a fdt want.” Hu preface^ 
indeed, reveals th# astonidiixig fact that there is no standard 
history of the OongresB of Vienna. /jVe thus stand,” lie says, 
”on the threshold of a new congress without any adequate account 
of the only assembly which can furnish even a shadowy precedent 
for the great task that lies before the statesmen and peoples of 
the world.” It is certainly difficult to understand the Treaty of 
VersaiUes without some knowledge of the settlement at Vienna. 
This, together with the course of the negotiations in 1814 and 
1815, is dispassionatoly and clearly set forth by Mr. Webster 
with frequent reference to the origmal authorities ; and both he 
and the Histoncal Section of the Foreign Office, under whose 
auspices this and other handbooks are being issued, have laid 
all students under a debt of gratitude. 

At Vienna as at Pans the problem that presented itself was 
m many respects the same — ^the reconstruction of Europe after 
the defeat of its greatest military Power, the curbing of that 
Power in order that Europe might be conserved from similar 
aggression in the future, the redistribution of colonial possessionB 
and the preservation of peace in the future. On both occasionB 
were assembled together the most celebrated statesmen and rulers 
in the world ; and if at Vienna the Tsar Alexander conducted the 
business of his owA country in person, so did President Wilson 
in Paris. The statesmen at Vienna had probably far more know- 
ledge of European and diplomatic history and of all the aSairs 
of their time and of what they wanted than had those in Paris, 
who at first gave the impression that it had never really occurred 
to them that they ever would be in a position to dictate peace 
to G-ermany and the world, and consequently found themselves 
entoiled by all sorts of pledges «nd vague declaraticmB, which, 
when they came to study the realities of Europe, involved more 
than they had thought, or meant different things to different 
members of the alliance. 

It was in no ]mivincial or domestic world that the minds of 
Mettemich, Alexander, Castlereagh and Talleyrand had been 
trained. Glie very eighteenth century they represented, and 
whose seal they* were for the last time to impress on the map 
of Europe, was freed from many of the smaller jealonsieB, the 
commercial and industrial rivalries, the nineteenth-century qarit 
of the company promoter, from which it is impossible for the 
statesmen of this age entirely to escape. 

These powerful and remarkable men were essentially, with 
the exception of Alexander, men of their own age, which in 
statesmen usually means that they were behind the age in its 
ideals and permanent achievement. They had no love for the 
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twin davghtm of the niiieteenth century* nationslity Bud liberty* 
end thus the instminent iliBt* wbb to usber^ in tte nineteen^ 
century* by the mmy^of fete, oomfielled Ncxrway* by the bkxfkede 
of the J^tish Fleet, to join Sweden; gave Belgium to Hblhuid; 
IVdand* with eome of the PmsBian an^ Auatrian partitioiia 
restored* but cut off from the sea, to Bussia ; and, finally* Lom- 
bardy and Venetia to Austria. 

Napoleon, who eared no more for nationality, unless it were 
French or Polish, than did Mettemich, put his ruthless finger 
on this part of the settlement in his manifesto to the army on 
the eve of Waterloo: “The coriition is insatiable . . . after 
having devoured twelve millions of Poles, twelve millions of 
Italians, one million of Saxons and six millions of Belgians* it 
now wishes to devour the States of the second rank in Germany.** 
Many since have repeated this criticism in less forcible language ; 
buti'When they have done so they have said the worst alxnit the 
Congress. The nineteenth century was to correct, except as 
regards Poland, most of these mistakes. They arose inevitably 
from that disregard of nationality and its claims which charac- 
terised the statesmen of the day. As soon, however, as it 
appeared that the wrong the eighteenth century had done to 
Poland and its own principles was not to be righted, and that 
the greater part of Napoleon's Grand Dnchy^of Warsaw was to 
be absorbed by Bussia, the diplomacy of the Great Powera was 
concentrated on the nature of the compensation to be found for 
PruBoa and Austria few the share in the Polish jHirtitions, which 
they were to resign. Prussia found her compensation in Baxony 
and on the Bhine, Austria hers in Venetia and Jjombardy ; and 
all vestige of idealism vanished from the territorial settlement. 

Public opinion in England* lympathised with Poland and 
Saxony, and* the powerful figure of Castlereagh accordingly 
recedes into the background, when these deciraons come to be 
taken. But there are other parts of the settlement of 1816 that 
bear more clearly the impress of his genius. Mr. Webster's 
pages reveal Gastlereagh'a gra^> of reality, his mistrust of 
idealists, his inristenoe on what was essential to his own country* 
the dexterity with which he brought this into relation with 
general interests of the allies. In all this Castlereagh reminds 
us of M. Clemencean. Yet, in spite of his fear of future French 
aggression, he refused to listen to Prussian demands for the dis- 
memberment of Fiance after Waterloo. Histeny has, indeed, 
vindicated the extraordinary generosity of the alUes to France. 
It was not till after Waterloo, by the second Tmty of Paris, that 
France was even compiled to restore the works of art that 
Napoleon had stolen, or pay any indemnity. And though Nq^ 
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kern had left her free of debt, she wae only mulcted in a sum 
of about forty miflion sterling, part of which was to pay tiie 
expenses of the allied army of occupation. ^Here the detachment 
of the statesmen of 1815 from popular passion made for wisdom. 
Security, not leyenge, was th^ policy. 

Though nothing wm accomplished for disarmament, and hardly 
anything towards the establiieftiment of popular government, with 
the exception of the Charter that Alexander compelled Louia 
XVm. to grant to his subjects, a great step was taken to 
establish the concert of Europe on a permanent foundation. On 
November 20th, 1815, the day on which the second Treaty of 
Paris was signed, the Quadruple Alliance of Buasia, Austria, 
Great Britain and Prussia was renewed. By Article VI. of this 
treaty the high contracting parties agreed to renew their meet- 
ings at fixed periods ''for the purpose of consulting upon their 
common interests, and for the consideration of the measuxea 
which at each of these periods shall be considered the most 
salutary for the repose and prosperity of natbns and for the main- 
Aenan^e of the peace of Europe.** 

Here in embryo is the Council of the League of NatTons. The 
Quadruple Alliance was subsequently joined by Prance, as it is 
hoped the Council will be joined by Germany. The more cele- 
brated Holy Alliance, which was of the nature of a manifesto 
by the Tsar Alexander, bore something of the relation to the 
treaty that President Wilson's speeches bore to the Covenant 
of the League of Natums. The Quadruple Alliance, unfor- 
tunately, was vitiated by the faults of the contemporary states- 
men, and was broken against their insistent attempts to interfere 
in the internal affairs of other countries, to which Great Britain 
offered adamantine opposition. • 

Signor Perrero’s bold sketch of European history from the 
Holy Alliance to the T^eague of Nations was designed primarily 
for the enlightenment of Anicricans as to the origins of the war * 
in which their country was involved. Written from rather an 
Italian standpoint, some of its chapters might serve as a sermon 
on Bismarck's text : “If there had been no Italian question it 
wonld have been necessary to invent it.” The solidarity, whidi 
had undoubtedly existed since the Holy Alliance, among the 
mlers of Prance, Austria, Prussia and Bussia, was grievondy 
strained by the revolution of 1848 and the advent of 'Napoleon 
the Third to the throne of Prance^ But for that, Signor Feireib 
thinks, the Tsar Nicholas might never have embarked on lus 
Turkish policy and the Crimean War never have tdren place. 
That war was, however, the grave of the oonoert of Burope. 
It broke the half-century of peace tiiat the Vienna sattieni^ 
TOL. cvi. N.a. H H* 
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hid Mshieved, ind toft Euxope with no Testige of public tow. 
The neutnlity of Aaetria^^for whom the TbA had only recently 
feoonquered Hungary, wae«looked upon by Bussto as a bethiyal 
and cauaed her to gravitate towaida PrusBia, a movement that 
was completed by Napoleon the Third’s proposal for a European 
Conference on Poland. Bismarck was thus freed from the danger 
of a war on two front8» and a Europe divided against itself was 
finally toft to the mercy of his ambition. Because of the Crimean 
War Bussia was neutral when Bismarck attacked Austria. 
Between France and Austria stood the Italian question, which 
still separated the two countries when German arms turned on 
France. Thus ended that curious and coloured chapter of Euro- 
pean History, begun by Napoleon the Third and finished by 
Cavour and Bismarck, which tells of the unification of Italy and 
the conquest by Prussia of AuKtria and France. 

The ensuing state of Kuroiie, described by some writers as the 
Germanic triumph, by others as internatioual anarchy, gave rise 
to an attempt to restore the balance of jKiwer. To the alliance 
of Austria, Italy and Germany was opposed the solidarity of 
France, Bussia and Great Britain. Such a situatbn had few 
elements of stability, and was reflected in the rapid growth of 
national armaments. No concert of the Great Powers was 
possible where their ambitions and apparent interests were so 
divergent. Europe moved forward to the catastrophe of 1914, 
a catastrophe desired by the successors of Bismarck. 

Will Paris succeed where Vienna failed? Its statesmen will 
certainly not be accused, as wete C’astlercagh and In'? col]eague.<>i, 
of only achieving the obvious. The Treaty of Versailles, what- 
ever else it may be, is not obvious. It is to be ho|)ed that the 
generation who fought and wbii the war will read and write 
many books on the settlement they enabled statesmen to make ; 
and will not willingly allow the subject to paas out of politics 
into history. 

Inscribed on the treaty, as it were in lett<*rs of fire, is the word 
nationality. The treaty resuscitates Rtates that had long dis- 
appeared, restores boundaries long forgotten and names that had 
almost perished from the memory of man. The cry in geograpliy, 
as in psinting, is “back to the primitives.’* Such indeed is the 
permanence of nationality 'Ibat most imbably, by the time the 
statesiqen in Paris have ended their work. Central and Eastern 
Europe will more nearly resemble geographically tlie map of the 
dim tenth eentnry than the one drawn at Vienna. The old dnke- 
dmn of Pmssia reappears as East Prussia ; Bohemia and Moravia 
as the Gsedb(vSlovfl^ State ; Poland reappears with her western 
boondsiry pndM bade bdhind the Oder, bnt much nearer her 
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tentlHsentuiy boundaries than the vast kingdom she became in 
modem history ; EifLland reai^pears, bjjt no longer extending to 
the Western side of the Baltic. It is likely tlj^t Esthland will also 
leaiypear as Esthonia before the settlement is completed. When 
it is remembered that ip 1816 Norway was united to Sweden and 
Belgium to Holland and that the Turkish Empire extended to 
Belgrade, it will be seen bow far in the last hundred years the 
spirit of nationality has travelled. It might be said of nations, 
as Meredith said of the gods, “by their great memories they are 
known.” 

Thus far the treaty is a posan to nationality and a salutary 
warning to the ambition of princes that, after all the oonfurions, 
battles, agonies oi a thousand years, “the little peoples*' have 
again come to their own. But before leaving this, the most 
im]X)rtnnt and original pait of the treaty, a word of warning is 
necessary. The new States, impoveririied by war, unaccustomed 
to self-government, not free from some of the political vices 
inherent in long alien domination, lie, except in so far as they 
have access to the sea, which much care and ingenuity has been 
expended in securing them, between Germany and Austria, 
crushed with debt and other disabilities, and Bussia in a state 
of extremest disorder. General Smuts, at Cajietown on August 4th 
this year, on his refum to South Africa, publicly expressed the 
doubt whether the organism pf civilisation itself had not been 
destroyed in ('cntral Europe. The power, however, of recupera- 
tion possessed by nations is enormous, provided they are well 
governed; but, though Paris may give them frontiers, govern- 
ment they must give themselves. 

Having pushed with extraordinary courage and futh the prin- 
ciple of nationality to its logical etoeme in Central Europe, the 
Allies deny it in Austria. They perpetuate Bismarck's action of 
driving Austria out of the Reich, without his excuse that Austria 
owing to her great foreign possessions upset the hegemony of 
Prussia in Germany. Tt is hardly likely, if the general settle- 
ment that is evolving in Paris is to be permanent, the historie 
duchy of Austria will be maintaiued in such an anmnalous 
situation. 

But, surely, if any body of Germans was to be turned out of 
the Reich, it should have been Pmssia. A new German Federa- 
tion might have been made with its historical capital Vienna 
restored to it, and the inexpressibly brutal Prussian people, driven 
out of the Reich, stripped of their 1816 aoquisitionB on the Rhine 
and in Saxony and most of their Polidi territory, left to exist 
ns a Baltic province. To assure the acceptance of such a scheme, 
the new Federation must have been treated genevondy, as France 
• H H* 9 
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ww Imtad in 1818, And only a modonte indemnity impoied. 
This wonUf hAve mifobni HMe more thenH sAcrifloe on peper 
ol sums of money,,of only a fraction irill indbably ever 

be obtained. Another alteinAtiTe, for which much may be eaid, 
was to establish a Federal State to replace the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. Either of these solutions sf^ears preferable to that 
actually adopted. 

If the realists of 1815 only paid lip-homage to Polish claima, 
who is there to-day evm to do that to China? deimany certainly 
gives on all her ill-gotten, gains, even down to the astronomical 
instruments her ixoofpB looted in 1900. But she restores not to 
China, but to Japan all her rights, title and privileges in Kiao- 
chau and Shantung. The Allies restore nothing to China of* all 
the coi^saions and privileges they have in the pest eitracted 
from her by force or fraud. The doctrine of nationality is to be 
strictly preserved for European application, and apparently 
**ju8tioe and right*' are not the same in China as in* Bohemia 
or Poland. The result of this cynicism is the danger of future 
war between Great Britain, the United States and Japan; the 
alarming strengthening of Japan's position in Asia; and an 
ezense for vast naval armaments beyond those warranted by 
European conditions. The settlement on the western frontier of 
Germany is too well known to require oonftnent and too just to 
require criticism, but for those who prefer to see the mighty put 
down from their seats to the exalting of the humble and meek 
the treaty is held to provide much suitable reading. In article 
after article, section after section, the vanquished is stripped of 
all the booty of an aggressive, ambitious and ruthless diplomacy 
in Idberia, Morocco, Siam, Bussiaf Egypt and Turkey. Germany 
surrenders her colonies; she Surrenders her fleet, retaining only 
six battlediips and some auxiliary ships. She aboliriies com- 
pulsory service ; and with a touch of irony worthy of Talleyrand 
the German Army is reduced to seven divisions of infantry and 
three divisions of cavalry — the exact size of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force. After October 1st, 1919, the military and naval 
air forces of Germany are aboUshed. By way of reparation Ger- 
many must pay the Allies before May, 1921, one thousand million 
pounds, as a first instalment towanSs liquidating the civil damage 
caused by her during the war. Meanwhile an Tnter-AIUed 
Beparation Commierion shall notify to the Gorman Government 
on or before May Ist, 1921, the total amount of that Government's 
obligations. The treaty, moreover, contemplates that payments 
will be oontiDued by Germany un^ 1961. Immediate errange- 
ments are made by which the Gommissioii takes from Gemusqr* 
"by-way of seenrity for and aeboowledgment of her debt,” thrm 
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afirias ol bearer gol^ bonds smonntiiig in ell to Ato ftonaend 
miUbm ponnda, "further iaanea bj^wey ct eoknowledginent 
and aecority may be required ab the^Oommiaaion aabaeqnenffy 
detenninea from tixlia to time." * After that it aeema almoat anper- 
flnoaa to mention tbab Germany cedes to the Allies all hes 
merchant ships of *1,600 tons gross and upwards; half those 
between 1,600 and 1,000 tons, one quarter of her smaller craft, 
and undersea a vast programme of diipbuilding for the Allies. 

"The file," as Burke would say, "has no precedent" for sndb 
indemnities ; and financiers and economists are somewhat sceptical 
as to their results. These clauses bear evidence of the violence 
snd passion out of which such treaties of peace necessarily arise, 
and witness to tEe despair of statesmen at their inability to 
compensate mankind for its sufferings. Of disarmament, except 
in the sense of disarming your opponent, zu>t much has been 
accomplished. We may still ask of Napoleon’s shade — 

** Bom rtiU ttiy ■pint. Child of First 
* Dost hesr the samps of Europe humt ” 

But Pans must not be judged by the treaty alone, the terms 
of which have been overshadowed by the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, which precedes and to a certain extent supersedes it. 
The Covenant is agr^ to twenty-seven States and thirteen 
others are invited to secede to it. Will it be signed by a President 
of the United States one hundred and two years after Monroe 
entered upon that office, thus emphasisiDg in a striking fashion 
the new unity of mankind? The realists accept the Covenant 
because of their satisfaction at the penal clauses outlined above ; 
the idealists try to forgive those same clauses for the sake of the 
Covenant. Thus an auspicious somewhat artificial goodwill 
attends the birth of this great international experiment, which 
is welcomed even in quarters where the Napoleonic dislike of 
ideologues still lingers. 

Though weakened by the omission of any provision for an 
international army or staff, the Covenant provides for the auto- 
matiD revision of treaties and of armaments and for the registra- 
tion and publication of treaties. The memBers of the League 
mutually guarantee one another against external aggression; 
and agree to submit to arbitration or to inquiry by the ConnoQ 
of tile League any dispute that may arise between them. The 
establishment of a permanent international court of justioe is 
oontemidated. The establidiment of government by mandatory 
of fha League in those territories whieh no longer find themsdves 
owing to the war under their old sovereignty and "ara inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by themselvea'’ is an hsteiestbg 
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asporimeiity trhkdi moy go te to mitigsto |he ovila inoidoiit to 
tbo gowmmait of oboi^iiiial tribea by mm dviliaod pec^lM, 
and may in the andiOomoHo benztended to all anoh peoplea. 

The foroa behind the League Is to be the national foroea of 
the adberenta, and the veapon that of thq blockade, trhiob, com* 
pared to military action, is extremely dilatory. It is hardl^ 
sntprising that in such ouncumstanoes it is laid doirn that 
deoiaions by the Ckrandl must be mumimoas. Bealists are prob< 
ably satisfied that the excloaon of an international force and 
of general disarmament and the inclusion of unanimity more 
than counterbalance the permanence, continuity and elastioity 
of the League. If indeed the Covenant were to remain un- 
altered, it is doubtful if it would secure so long a peace as the 
Vienna settlement. Fortunately, however, Article 26, its last 
article, arranges that amendments to the Covenant shall take 
effect when ratified by the Council and a majority of the 
Assembly. It is this article, so modestly placed, which may yet 
come to be the curner-stone of civilisstion bikI llie real monument 
of the countless dead. Here is indicated the path along which 
the nations may ascend "per ardna ad astra " from the crimson 
sunset of war to the starlight and silence of peace. 

. C. W. B. Prrbcott. 
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TH® GOVBBNMENT’S OPPOBtUNITT IN EBELAND. 

• 

**The Gciyemment may say : ' We didike die neoesBlty of imposixig • 
Bettlement on Ireland, kut ainoe we are oonvinced that aettlement ia an 
Imperial need, and aince Iriahmen retuse to agiee among themeelTeB, no 
other oourae ia apea to ua.' That would be a auund argument if the preaent 
acdiomo wore a aound usheme. It acnaible Iribhmen re^y beUeved that thia 
aeheme waa fair and workable, and that, after it had been impoaed, ita 
BuooeaB would roconoUo the wliolo oonntry to it, they would bo ready to 
enduro the painful procraa of imposition.**— I tiffh Times, November 11th, 
1919. 

Thbkb is a school of British politicians who sincerely believe, 
although for some years they have refrained from saying it, that 
Irislimen are unfit for self-government. They are right, but not 
in the uncomplimentaiy sense they mean. Irishmen, owing to 
the history England has insisted on making for them, will be 
unfit for seli-govoniment until they have self-government. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman realised this dominating fact when, 
speaking about Ireland, he deelai'ed that good government was 
no substitute for self-government. The first step to be taken in 
solving the Irish question is, by some means or other, to open 
the doors of the old Parliament House in College Green, Dublin, 
and to call into deliberation there the elected representatives of 
the country, let them be for twenty-four or twenty-six conntieB, 
or for the whole thirty-tiiio ; or only, indeed, for the three 
southern provinces. Whether this is done under the Home Buie 
Act at present on the Statute liook, or under a fresh measure, 
will not make so much difference in the immediate result, which 
will be to force all parties in Ireland to look frankly, for the 
first time, into each other’s faces, and ask themselves, without 
any further rhetoric, “What are we going to do now?'* Let ns, 
in the name of ignorant common sense, endeavour to get into* 
touch with reality. Homo Buie, in some form, in the historic 
domicile which Grattan, and Flood, and Cliarlemont made sacred 
in Jrisb eyes is ^e necessary preliminary to an Irish settlement. 
The sooner it is brought about the better for everybody. It used 
to be said, and most truly, that “Ulster” was the only obstacle 
to this consummation. Later it was said, and with equal truth, 
that “Ulster,” as an obstacle, bad been made still mora fonnid- 
able by Sinn Fein. At the present moment every party in 
Iidand, North and South alike, constitutional and non-constitii- 
tianal, stands bewildered. pud undecided in the path of almost 
any possible effort at a national rearrangement. 

If the statements lhat have been appearmg in the English 
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papers to the efleel that the GosenimMit hat decided to impose 
on Iiehuad a broad measaxa of Home Role on Domiaian Ibee, 
with a special provision fos the case of ^'Dlater ” are tree, then 
it may to said that British statesmen are at last about to come 
to dose quarters— to nae Mr. Oladstonq's phnae in intro- 
dnciag his first Home Rule Bill in 1886 — ^with the Irish difficnlty. 
Irelaadi since the passing of the Act of nmon, has been the 
unhappy beneficiary of something like eighty oompulsory, or 
** Coercion/* Acts, ending witii the Perpetual Jubilee Coercion Act 
of 1887 passed by Mr. Balfour, which is doing duty to^y 
all over the country in the left-handed efforts of Lord Frenidi and 
Mr. Macpherson to deal with the activities of Sinn Fein. It is 
somewhat humiliating for an Irish Nationalist to have to confess 
that a still further Act of this kind is necessary if, in any reascn- 
able time, we are to see light in this Island of Saints and 
Disputants. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy told with pride how the 
Colony of Victoria, of which he was afterwards Prime Minister, 
formulated its own constitution, and with what pleasure, as a 
member of the House of Commons, he saw it being carried easily 
through that Assembly. We have seen the same thing taking 
place in more recent years in the case of South Africa, when Boer 
and Briton — and Irishman — ^laid down the lines of their new 
union, and South Africa’s Ulster,” Natal, was induced, after 
much hesitation, to join in a great and beneficent compromise, 
and how that compromise was gladly accepted and endorsed by 
the Imperial Parliament, to its own honour and the immense 
advantage, as a potentisd great nation, of the sub-continent. 
Apparently Ireland is not to-dSy in the mood to follow tboae 
healthy precedents. She has probably, owing to her history, 
never really been in that mood. ^ The roost far-reaching piece of 
legislation ever passed by the British Parliament for Ireland — 
tto Land Act of 1881, which, with its Land Purchase corollaries, 
is the basis of Ireland's present economic stability and unpro- 
cedented prosperity— was opposed by some of the most patriotic 
Nationalists, including several of the leaders, on the ground that 
it tras not sufficiently revolutionary, though, as it turned out, 
it led to the virtual reversal of the three great Irish 
of Elizabeth, Cromwell, and William the Third. Similarly there 
were men in high places in Nationalist politica who went as far 
as they could in attacking the Local Government Act of 1896» 
insiHred by the idea that it would weaken the national sentiment 
very contrary proving to to the case. Mr. George Wynd- 
ham's Land Act of 1908, which has transferred most of the la rd 
of Irriand to the tenants, was held by a powerful section of the 
Nationalist element to to a trap laid for the farmers "in the 
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intmste of the landlords. In the first of these instanoes Pam^» 
with the gzeat authority which he wielded over the bewts and 
judgments of his countrymen, .was i^ble to steady public opinion 
in Ireland; in thp latter Mr. JEledxnond, wBo bad an equally keen 
appreciation of ‘the value of political compromise, managed to 
play the seme rdle. * His influence was exercised with' equally 
good results when the* Home Buie Act, as a Bill, was ‘passing 
through Parliament in 1912-14. Unfortunately there is no man 
‘in Ireland at present on the Nationalist side with the same power, 
and the same judgment and foresight, as these two able statesmen. 
Mr. Dillon has gone through a long illness since his defeat 
- Mr. De Videra in East Mayo at the Ueneral Election, and, so 
far, has not personally given a lead to his foUowers except to 
assure them that Sinn Fein hopes are bound, within easily 
measurable time, to be profoundly disappointed; while Mr. 
Devlin takes up the same negative position. The Southern and 
Western Unionists have quite failed to follow the enlightened 
lead given to them by Lord Midleton in the Convention, and 
while acknowledging that something must be done have not put 
forward a solitary constructive suggestion. “Ulster,** judging by 
its Press, simply hopes that the new eflort at settlement will 
prove as abortive as its predecessors, and in the meantime main- 
tains its inept attitude of “Hands off us; we are satisfied with 
the Union.** While, finally, the Sinn Fein leaders boldly advise 
their party not to bother about any proposals that may emanate 
from London, which are simply^no concern of theirs. 

In these circumstances what is a Oovemmont to do which 
feels that in the interests of Great Britain and Ireland alike some 
really practical attempt at a Horkable settlement must be made, 
and who know, unlike Gladbtonc^nd Asquith, that they will have 
the vast majority of the Bntibh people behind them in making it? 

One can easily conceive that Mr. Lloyd George and his 
colleagues feel soinev^hat neivous in advancing any proposals, in • 
view of the attitude taken up by the two extreme Irish parties. 
There is very good reason to believe, however, that both Gar- 
sonism and Sinn Fein are beginning to lose grip on their reqieo- 
tive constituencies in Ireland. No one can doubt this in regard 
to the former who has followed events in the north-east comer 
of Ulster during the present year, beginning with the defeat ot 
Sir Edward Carson's personally-recommended candidate in East 
Antrim and ending the other day with that gentleman’s mys- 
terious, railway-st^e-enforced retreat from Penrith back to his 
base in Ijondon while on Jiis way to his adopted country to ode- 
brute the anniveanary of the Covenant. That movement to the 
tear may have been a wise one from the pomt of view of Sir 
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Edward himadf, but it had a hopdesdy demoralising effect on 
his foUowers in Ulster. was a dear case* for the presence of 
the leader at the front, even if, say, he had to get into the 
stinups, like 'Paul Bevere, or Dick Turpin, or 'Lord Birkenhead, 
of any other famous galloper in history. One reeaHs the lines, 
once BO popular with schoolboys, ” Sheridan's Bide,” by Thomas 
Buchanan Head, describing a famous incident in the American 
Civil War : — 


“Up from the south at break of day . 

Bfinging to WinehcHter freah diMuay* 

The affrighted air with a shudder bore. 

Like a herald in haste to the Chieftain's door, 

The terrible grumble and rumble and roar, 

Telling the battle waa on once more— 

And Sheridan twenty miles away! " 

Whatever was the cause of Sir Edward Carson's absence from 
Ulster on Covenant Day, it certainly was the means of producing 
a most extraordinary political fizzle in the “Imperial Province." 
It took all the pith out of the celebration, and the Covenanters 
began to realise Tor the first time how much their cause depended 
on a Dublin man whose father was a Home Kuler, who was 
probably at one time a Home Buler himself, who was certainly 
in earlier days a Liberal and a member of the National Liberal 
Club, and who happens to be a successful lawyer living and imc- 
tising in London and with no stake of any kind in their Heserva- 
tion. And it was a critical time. Wlieii last in Ulster Sir 
Edward had told his friends there that they could not depend on 
their British allies to the same extent as they were able to do 
formerly, and he knew only too well that this aspect of the 
situation had been widely canvassed since he had beaten the 
Orange drum <uice again in its own habitat on July 12th. He 
knew also that bis leading colleagues in the north-east corner 
had sorrowfully euiphasised the woeful fact,^ and had made the 
matter worse by proclaiming that "Ulster would now have to 
depend on itself." That was a New Itevelation indeed. Were 
t^ere to be no more Curragh mutinies? Was no young Lord 
Bandolph Churchill to spring up and make England's flesh creep 
by declaring that “Ulster would fight and Ulster would be 
right”? No Ijord Salisbury to tell the faithful few that they 

‘ (1) "Whanss bafoni the war thaj oould oaU eraij Uaianiat in the Boaaa of 
Ctemmona thair friand, they eould not do that to^y. Xnfaottbeiewie waatlie 
oaoBi Tbam worn oompaiallvdly faw nnloniate^la tiie Hooae of rirmwinw niio 
woidd BOl wrioomo fanmadiaWly aomo form of Bomo Bndo whidi woidd lapMwe 
Oio qvMlIan from ttaa pnndair of dm Hom,*'— Chgilate CMg, ILP. (Ur B. 
Ganm’a ri^-hand man) mt Mnakamore, Oo. Antrim, October la 
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were the English genison in Ireland who would alwaye have the 
strength of tibe BxdEHze behind them in all hmergenoies? No 
Lord'Wolseley to throw the immartaf^swopl of the Bed Biver 
in Canada, of Asbadtee, and of Tel-el-Kebir into the balance 
against Parliament, on the side of Sandy Bow and Civil and 
Beligiotis Liberty? No Bonar Law, no E. B. Smil^, no 
Walter Long, to stand by them ahonlder to shonlder in the grim 
fight looming darkly ahead? And Sir Edward Carson, in &ese 
desperate GUCumstanceB, goes back to London ! Very well. Sir 
Edward Carson, after all, w a Dublin man. He may be a Home 
Buler even unto this day. He shocA hands with Bedmond when 
he couldn’t get him to give up Tyrone and Fermanagh. Very 
well. Ulster stands where she stood. What she said she said. 
No surrender I 

The other element in the situation that, as I have pmnted out, 
is supposed to be an almost insurmountable difficulty is Sinn 
Fein. Sinn Fein, however, is at present passing rapidly through 
the same stages of disillusionment as its rival extremists in Ihe 
North. 

And this was inevitable, because Sinn Fein has played its cards 
badly. There was a time when, if it had had a oompetent leader 
at its head— let us say in 1918, when the Home Buie Bill was 
steadily and surely ‘approaching the Statute Book — ^it might 
naturally have developed into the party, acting as the Left of 
Mr. Bedmond’s forces, that would ultimately have secured the 
kind of National Parliament the country desired but hardly at 
that period dared to hope for. Its policy was “The Dominion 
Status.’* And it was so far from advocating, or thinking of 
bursting into Easter Week Bebellions for an Irish Bepublic, that 
actually when it formed its Irishf Volunteers at a big meeting 
in the Dublin Botunda in the autumn of that year the purpose 
of this organisation was stated, by the chairman. Professor John 
MacNeill, to be “the safeguarding of the rights we have gained,” 
meaning the Home Rule Bill that was then passing through the 
Houses at Westminster, and that Sir Edward Carson had 
cffganised his Ulster army to destroy. Owing to the war, “the 
rights we have gained” did not materialise as rapdly as could 
have been wished, and Sinn Fein found itself hustled, apparently 
by a fluke — ^which has never been satisfactorily explained — ^into 
the April outbreak of 1916 and the amazing proclamation of the 
establishment of an Irish Bepublic. Up to that point Sinn Fein 
had not lost its sanity, for its attitude towards the war and 
recruiting had mapy excuses, historical and other, which wem 
obvious |to all intelligent and infcnned people, English as we& 
as Irish. And notwithstanding Mr. Bedmond’s great sucoesB in 
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piloting the Home Sole Bill throngh all its FirliaiDentary stagesi 
there was considerable disBatiefaction geneeallj with a my Isiqpi 
peroentsge of his were being regaiM more and SMm 

as the mere servitors (rf the Oovmiment. The party bad done 
its wcsrk well, and had served the oonntry well, ha%> it was felt, 
and ontsSle Bhm Fein circles too, that the time had ooine for an 
infusion of new blood. Sinn Fein's inevitable opportunity was 
not far off. The Act on the Statute Book, before it was put into 
operation, had to be amended in two important particulars— in 
regard* to ''Ulster’* and in regard to finance. Sinn Fein, the 
Part} of the Future, as it believed itself to be, and wiA its 
Domiuion Home Buie ideals, would have had a powerful influence 
in shaping these final accommodatioDB. It might have succeeded 
in almhst accomplishing some of the national purposes it origin- 
ally set out to achieve, and have helped much in fashioning the 
new legislature into a nearer Ukenesa, in regard to the fiscal 
relations of Ireland and Great Britain, to the Parliament of 
Grattan, which during its whole existence, no far as the public 
could gather, had been its main objective^ Suddenly, however. 
Sinn Fein found itaelf lifted clean* off its feet by a wild tornado 
that seemed to come from nowhere ; and out of the unexpected 
u^dieaval it emerged, not as a party striving for an Anglo-Irish 
rearrangement such as Peak had worked out between Hungary 
and Austria— the basis on which it was founded^ by Mr. Arthur 
Griffith — ^but bedizened in a ready-made repubbean uniform, vdth 
the red cap of the revolution and a brand-new tricolour flag. 
This was a development hitherto unhinted at by the responsible 
Sinn Fein leaders, who had never before, in any of their journals 
or pubUc utterances, revealed any intention of settibg up an 
Iridi Bepublic. The Easter*«Week explosion *}iad thrown their 
machine out of its own proper track, and it ia likely that th^ 
would have endeavoured *10 bring it back to it had it not been 
that the criminal incompetence and brutality of the Irish Oovem- 
ment sent it stumbling in the dark along the .perilous cul-ds-aae 
into which it had been thrown. The Easter Week rebellion was 
at first «lmoBt universally condemned by Nationalists, and had 
its leaders been treated by Dublin Caatle aa De Wet and tha 
other revolters in South Africa were treated by • General Botha* 
it would have been a veiy small event in Iiidi history. Instead 
it became* the starting-point of an entirely new policy that Ireland 
had not in the least been contemplatiiig. Because the extremists 
had proclaimed a Bepublic the people, in a frensy of rage at the 
daily executhms, thought thi^ wooil be bad Nationalists if they 
did not.diow sympathy with it ; and the Sinn Feiii leaders yrttUj 
accepted the situation. Unfortunately there waB*DO man amongel 
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tbani of goAoieiit stven^ and courage to leriat tbe reddaes and 
muneaniog mofvemeft. Wiili the aid gl Sir Jdbn Maxwell the 
extreiAistB cMurriad the day, and Ibe mcKbwha for years had been 
seddng %he restoration of Grattan's Parliament became, atmost 
in a Slight, out and on^ sepafatists. The pxovocatimi was-gieat, 
but never was there a more unfortunate volte face on th^ part 
of political leaders. And having made the mistake in a moment 
of passion they unhappily had not the aisdom to reverse it in 
time! The Separatist and Bepublican idea, which had been the 
inspiration of a week's heroic madnoss and futility, by degrees 
became a fixed principle of political action. Binn Fein soon 
became completely identified with the revolutionaries, and in its 
new character whole-heartedly accepted the doctrine that the 
surrender of Easter Week in no way aiTcctcd the existence of the 
Bepublic then established, which was more alive than ever, and 
which would in due time call into existence a National Assembly 
for the government of the country. This conception of the 
political pobition quite took the fancy of that large section 
of the x)eople who firmly believed that, after forty years 
of constitutional effort, they had been deliberately tricked by 
England onf of the national rights they had won. A Parliament 
elected by themselves, sitting in Dublin, and having no connec- 
tion with the Parliament in Txmdon, was at least better than a 
Scrap of Paper on the English Statute Book. It would put an 
end to humbug, and it would set Irishmen thinking out their own 
problems instead of handing over that duty to strangers from 
across the Channel. Hence the Sinn Fein victory at the General 
Election; hence An Dail Eireann. 

So far, so good. But the ex-Orattan’s Parliamentites would 
go a step further. An Dail Eirealin would be not merely the 
dc jure Parliament of Ireland; it would also be the de facto 
Parliament. It would function — ^it would sujiersede Westminster 
not only morally but physically. This somewhat daring and 
ambitious policy is tbe rock on which Sinn Fein is going to come 
to grief— is, in fact, coming to grief. The members of An Dail 
Eireann adopted it with grave faces, appointed a Cabinet, created 
ministers, distributed portfolios, organised departments for various 
purposes of national development, and arranged for the holding 
of courts of law. . Tjarge schemes of direct foreign trade with thb 
United States, .France, Germany, and other countries abroad 
were adumbrated, and these would be worked out by Iririi Consuls 
representing the Hepoblks. A coal shortage, if it occurred, would 
be met by the importation tif coal from America, the proper 
working of the Irish coal mines, and the more general use of turf. 
No food would bd allowed out of the country that .was not over 
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and above wbal was needed for the aupport of its mhabitanta. 
The whole q^atem of *^di trade and d^rioulture would be 
de-Anglieiaed and leaned on a truly Iri^ baaia. And ao on— « 
limitleBB number of great and unpreoedented national actmtiea. 
And all the benefita to be derived from thia governmental enior- 
priae would, in the apirit of the Bepublic, which knowa no partiea, 
be shared in equally by Nmth and South, by Caraonitea and 
Nationaliata, and irreapective of class, colour, or creed. 

That was last January. And Ireland is still \(aiting patiently 
to see this new system, or any part of it, large or smail, put into 
actual operation. We know that the Bepublie is in existence 
somewhere, because Sinn Fein prisoners in the still existing 
British courts always say that they are its soldiers, and that 
only to its lau s and institutions do they owe any allegiance. But 
in our daily lives and daily business it is still Biitish laws and 
British institutions we find ourfielves up against. When w^e want 
to send a letter we must perforce put the Biitish King's head 
on it if we do notVish the recipient to be sarcharged two or 
three times the price of the stamp. If we want an ounce of 
tobacco we know that we are oontribating about three-quarters 
of the mcHiey we pay for it towards the upkeep of the British 
Army of Occupation. We are paying infinitely more in the 
form of taxation to England since the Bepuhlic and Dail 
Eireann came into existence than ever we paid before More 
British firms have got hold of Irish enterprises like banks and 
steamship companies since the Bepuhlic was declered over thn^e 
years and a half ago than got hold of Irish eiiteriirises in the two 
previous decades. Notwithstanding these symptoms, however, 
which perhaps look discouraging to those who do not understand, 
everything is really going on ^oll. We know that because Mr. 
Arthur Griffith and his colleagues in our Bepubhean Government 
say, Don't worry." We are quite satisfied, indeed, that the 
Ministry is carefully looking after our national affairs; and, in 
fact, we got a very good proof of that only the other day at the 
meeting of the Dublin Corporation when the following important 
businesB was transacted, as reported in the daily jiapcrs : — 

'* A letter wee reed et yobteidey *e mneting of tbr Dublin Goiporatlon from 
the Beorotary, Agricultuial Detiertmcnt, Deil Kitraim, intimating that a 
Deerea of An Dail had fixed KovembcT let aa Arbor Day, and requealing the 
eoKiperaftion of the Council in giving effect to the observance of the day aa 
audi. 

“Aldonnan J. 6. Kelly aabed who wore the Department indicated in the 
Mar. 

"The Lord Mi^for aaid he oould not inlhm him. 

"AUeiman Kelly: I object to any Agricultural Department except nhat 
ii the law of the li^. The law of the land is the Board of Agriculture. 

"!rhe letter wai approved, Aldennan Kelly dissenting.^' 
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It will be Been that the leading municipal body in Ireland 
accepted Dail BireInn'B Decree with Wy one diBsentient, and 
^virtufldly without debate. To the min^of the callow young Sinn 
Feiner'thiB ia yet*another proof that An Doil Bireann ia on the 
straight road to f he reconstruction and regeneration .of the 
country, and that in tms particular case it will Boon cover Ireland 
again with woods and forests. Most of the Town GouneUlqrs, 
however, who so quickly and agre^bly complied with the request 
of the Department of Agrionltiire of the Eepublican Government, 
remembered that this Arbor Day movement had been started by 
^ne of themselves, the late Mr. Charles Dawson, a quarter of a 
century ago. It couldn’t do any harm to encourage the young 
men to carry on Mr. Dawson’s work, and it might, indeed, lead 
to the planting of a few trees in the I^iblin badr gardens. 

Now, this attitude of amused and paternal-like tolerance 
towards the feverish desiro oi Rinn Fein to show, through its 
National Assembly, that it can do )>raclical siTvice for Ireland 
and that its programme is not limited to defying the British 
Government and going to and escaping from gaol, is not confined 
to the members of the Dublin Corporation. The feeling is 
growing everywhere in the country that the time of probatioif 
of this revolutionary organisation should not be unduly prolonged 
unless it can give romc tangible proofs that there is anything 
to be gained by the nation from 8ui)poiting it further. The 
remark of the Tjord Mayor, who is anything but an opponent of 
Sinn Fein, from his chair in the City Hall, that he knew nothing 
of the Agricultural Department of An Dail Fiireann, when the 
body over which he presides is in close touch with the similar 
Department of the British Government, was deadly, although no 
doubt he made it in the iiinocefice of his mayoral heart, and 
without the least intention of doing anybody any harm. 

There is another circumstance, infinitely more significant than 
any of those just mentioned, which goes to show that Sinn Fein 
is ceasing to be the formidable obstacle it was to a constitutional 
settlement of the Iritdi question. The railway strike in England 
gave its main political position such a shake that it seems quite 
impossible that it could ever recover from it. 

Now, Sinn Fein won its great electoral victory in December 
last through the grace — some people would say stupidity, or at least 
the mistake— of Labour standing aside, refraining from patting up 
its own candidates, and generally voting for it at the polls. It 
was Irish Ijabour chiefly, and not Sinn Fein, that made the 
Anti-Conscription /Day defhonstration such an extraordinary 
Buocess earlier in tljB year. Rinn Fein managed to get the credit 
of it, but it is ‘absard to think that anything but Labour 
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ooold hftTe stopped the trains all over the three soDthem 
provinoes, the trams in ‘pnblin, shut np.tSe diops, dosed the 
ISGtoirieB, sappressed the rersTspepers, and pnt a complete stofipage 
to work everywhere in Ireland outside Ulster, on that day. With 
that experience, and the later experience of the Oenerld Election, 
Sinn Fein apparently believed that it held Irifdi Labour in the 
hdlow of its hand. But when the railway strike took place the 
Irish Labour Party very promptly proved that they were not always 
bound to Binn Fein principles; and when it came to a matter 
of self-determination for their rights as workmen, and it was 'a 
question of the very practical businesB of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, the great and pacred principle of separation from England 
had to go by the board. Not merely were the Iridi workers in * 
sympathy with the Englishmen, not merely were they willing to 
strike 'With them, but they actually waited, like well-disciplined 
sddiers, ready to down tools when they received their orders 
from Ijondon. And now they rejoice in the victory of “our 
brothers" in Great Britain, and in the almost miraculons circom- 
stance that they have received all the equivalent advantages the 
men on the other side of the Trisb Sea secured after nine days’ 
idleness, and without losing an hour’s work and pay. Binn Fein 
had need to beware the Ides of March if a General Election, as 
somebody has been propheiq’ing, comes with the Spring 
Equinoxes. 

I had written thus far on* the assiimption, stated at the begin- 
ning, that "the Government had dcK-ided to impose on Ireland a 
broad measure of Home Buie on Dominion linos, with a special 
provision for the case of ’ leister,’ ’’ and with the hope of showing 
that only by an imposed measure of this kind can anything prac- 
tical be accomplished within Reasonable time in regard to this 
question — ^wben two of the leading Jjondon jiapers simultaneously 
came out with a statement, apparently inspired, to the effect that 
the Cabinet Committee appointed to inquire into it had recom- 
mended a scheme the chief features of which were a Northern 
and a Southern T^arliament, with a National Council ocunposed 
of equal numbers of these two bodies as a connecting-link. The 
announcement came on Ireland like a bolt from the blue. Why, 
this was the plan which, w'hen proposed by the Times in July, 
was at once defected evciywhere outside Carsonite Ulster. And 
that was not its first rejection either. Virtually the same plan 
was even more emphatically rejected when snggested by the 
Prime Minister in his letter of May 16th, 1917, to Mr, Bedhnoiid 
when proposing the Convention. That it should be pnt forward 
a third time — especially after Mr. Lloyd Qeorge hioMlt had 
declared in the House of Commons on Angnst 8th last in regard 
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to its second (Times) edition, that “every party in Zrelazid joined 
in condemning it "-equite pauses Inah eomprctension. Anyhow, 
the new version was at once ^pudidted, like its predecessors; 
and to attempt to impose *8ugh a sememe* on Ireland would be 
sheer lunacy, li does not -give Ireland a National Parliament 
(which is a sine quA tton), with a certain objecting portion of the 
country cut off; it gives her two equal provincial Farliahients, 
uith a connecting (3ounGil meant to bring about ultimate unity, 
which K>ne Dublin National journal de^ibes as “a CSouncil pour 
rire*' another as the legislative recognition of the “Ulster Veto,” 
and about which the leading Unionist paper of the South, the 
Irish Times, writes that while the Government could impose the 
two legislatures, “it could no more impose a unifying Council 
than it could create life itself.” The chief Carsonite organ in 
Ulster, the Belfast Newsletter, discusses the subject with a most 
timely and useful frankness, that surely, if quite unwittingly, 
puts the last nail in the cofiSn of this thrice riain abortion. “Tlie 
Council,” says the Newsletter, “must have no powers at any 
time except such as are vohmtanly assigned to it by Ulster, and 
may be drawn from it if they are abased, for otherwise there 
would be no exclusion ” 1 Is tliis how “ Ulster ” is to be gradually 
induced to work with the rest of Ireland “for the good of the 
whole country ”? • 

It is not conceivable that the Government can entertain any 
such hopeless jiroposition. If there is to be Partition— and Parti- 
tion is, in the first instance, CHsential to any scheme promising 
ultimate suceebs— let it lie a genuine partition sucli as Mr. Red- 
mond and 8ir Edward Carson agreed to three years ago. “From 
the outset,” writes the Irish Times most truly, referring again 
ti the connecting Council, “the Northern Unionists' idea would 
be to barricade themselves against any contact with the South.” 

Is that the way to bring about unity in Ireland? Now, under 
the Home Rule Act, which was undoubtedly accepted in 1914 • 
by the great majority of Nationalists, including the bulk of the 
present Sinn Feiners, Ireland was given a Parliament of the 
Nation, which waji to start on its career after an Amending Bill 
had been passed providing for the dissentient jiarts of Ulster. 
This scheme is the very opposite. It gives a Parliament to 
Ulster (which has not asked for it), and, incidentally, provides 
for the rest of Ireland. It is a travesty of Home Ri^ as oon- 
ceivod by Mr. Gladstone and the other British statesmen who 
have endeavoured to carry out his Irish poliqy. Mr. Iiloyd George 
himself has 8iaied.on severyji occasioriS that he is willing to give 
Home Rule to the^rtions of Ireland that desire it, but that he 
will not coerce remainder into acceptance. Let him try the 
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experiffloot. The Earl of Mratb; a UoioDiat, vrote in the Time 
on Anguet 16th last that “Natunaliit Itbland would be fa 
etftnger if ehe left^ Ul^r sewiely akne.'' Tbt is ao; an 
Nationalist lieland/no donbt with a good d^l of gnonbline 
would settle down iu a surprisingly short time under «n impose 
Dominion Home Hnle scheme constructed with that ciicnmstanc 
iu view, if the Goremment has the courage, 'as it has the q>poi 
tunity, to push it through. “The time has come,” wrote tb 
DcMy NeiM the other day, ‘^when the one force calculated t 
inspire Mef in the id^ of the League of Nations is th 
spectacle of the League actually and actively at wdr.” 

Apply that principle here. Let the Government make j^s schem 
a wi^ one that will establish a real Parliament in Dublin, and n 
make-believe, and let it bo suffioienlly elastic to admit of develop 
ment by Irishmen themselves when they find developmen 
nece8*«ry. Let it remember that the Ulster and the Sinn Feii 
difficulties are by no means so formidable as they were. Let i 
not be afraid because there will be many Irish objections an 
criticismB, and complaints that they are thrusting u scheme o! 
the country that jiarticulnr parties don't uant, to make 
beginning. And let it remember, finally, if anyone crie 
“CimipnlBionl " that while it was the non-applicalion of th 
H(ane Rule Act on the Statute Book thdt gave rise to th 
jniesent distrust of England in Ireland, it would now nee 
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7o the of Tme FbBmnumiy Bkvuw. 

SiB,— In tho London Speetator of AugpiBt 2nd a oonospondenii-did 
me tho honour of craoting m name together with that of Ibsen, 
Dos^evski, Nieteedbe and Heine as one of the tame prophets of 
tioming events, alluding to a page in my introduction to Gobineau’s 
' Ronaissanoe " (Heinemann, 1918), where 1 predicted the immi- 
nent downfall of Germany. 

While feeling obliged to this correspondent for his generous 
uknowl8dgment, I now beg to appeal to you in an affair which, 1 
rust, is not entirely devoid of publio and literary interest. 

Having lived, and that previously to the war, for 20 years in 
London, 1 have ever since tibe cessation of hostilities felt a natural 
desire to return to my home, to have again access to my library, 
to converse again with my old Enghsh friends. 1 cm now informed 
b} the^ that a return might be difficult for me, not so much on 
'lecouut of ni}' German citizenship, but because of my connection 
with Nietzsche, who, us an eminent English author informs me 
to-day, is ** still, rightly or wrongly, in official cimles held responsible 
for the outbreak of the vw.” Having applied for some time now, 
and in vain, for a pasApor^both to the Home Office .and the Britidi 
Consulate here — ^1 am iffraid that there may be some truth for this 
extraurdiimry statement, and 1 am thus obliged to appeal to you for 
a re-opening of the Nietzsche controversy ba the interest at philo- 
sophical thought. 

An exhaustive inquiry in what 1 would pall " The Case of 
Nietzsche " is all the more necessary, as behind the present upheaval 
of the world there is undoubtedly going on a great war of ideas and 
ideals, which alone can explain and even excuse our present-day 
bewilderment. An investigation into all tiiose spiritual tendencies 
which led up to the great war is thu^ required in the interest of future 
lieacc, and should be conducted uiih nil that fairness and impartiality 
which is iicoossarily denied to all inquiries into matters of State and 
jKilitics. For politicians of all countries will always plead — and' some- 
times justly— -tibo reason of &pedienoy, while no such excuses are 
neoessaiy, nor even allowed, in the pure realm of Thought. 

It is with rc>gard io Truth, then, that the Case of Nietzsdie should 
bo re-opened. I myself have often said to friends that tlie accusa- 
tion against this philosopher seemed all the more preposterous, as 
ho — and he alone amongst nineteenth-ceutuiy thixikcrs — combated 
all, but actually aU, those pre-war ideas which have led up to thb 
great cataclysm. Nietzsche stood against pan-Germanism as well 
as against Socialism (whkdi in Germany proved so nearly rdated to 
' each other), and he never ceased to ridicule that shallow Liberalism 
and Pacifism which, by tlieir weak attitude outside Gemiaiiy, directly 
encouraged that country in her afitack upon her neighbours. Had 
Lord Haldane, wHo once oalM Nietzsche a brutal man," been able 
to read mote of him, he would have never believed " in a so-calM 
peaoe party in Germany whose power would develop and wUoh 
might turn the soale 4n favour^of pes e." He, too, highly 
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man aa he ia, mie^ have foteaean what waa gomg io happen, and 
thua hate pveaerved hia oountry and Uie world from great 
duaater. , 

Aa to iDiyaelf, 1 led aotr^wEat sore about thia refuaal of a paiwp^, 
dl the mere ao, aa L.bawi sdwaya been, ud atiU am» under the im- 
preaaioin that England is under some obligation ^to me. Feu; it was 
1, and 1 alone, who brou^t Nietaadie to" your country, and, no 
puUiaher thinidng that “ mere waa any money in it,*' I even had 
to pay every iartung lor. print and tranwtion out of my own pocket. 
Now, there are many p^e, both in England and America, who 
think highly and even enthuaiaaticaily ahwxi thia pioneer work Oi 
mine, aa ia proved by the many letters whioh 1 am constantly 
reodving; but even tim who do not ahate this good opimon, even 
those think d Nietsache's philosophy aa of the ** Devil’s own,” 
even they, I think, ought not to oondemn its editor too readily or 
too hanhly. In the &yB of the outbreak of the wftf a Fiooadilly 
bookseller exhibited the sixteen vdumes of my edition in his shq) 
window, and over them 1 saV myself in big letters tho fonowing 
words: "The Euro-Nietzsdiean War: Dead the Devil in order hi 
fight him the better.” Wdl, without the undersigned you might 
never have heard of the Devil, you would not have hwn able to 
read him in a trustworthy version, you would certainly have hod t(» 
fight him in the dark, and you would consequently have never been 
able to fight him so well. 

My disappointment about England’s " cold shoulder ” i.i all the 
more keen, as a more favourable reoepticii is given to other people— 
.to those whose visit " will be of benefit U British trade ”^9q^ough 
my publidier, Mr. T. N. Foulis, of 91, Grt'^t llussell Street, W.C., 
informs me that this would likewise apply to my own case— for 
Nietcb^e is read all the world over, and new editions are urgently 
required— 1 feel somewhat reluctant to re-enter your bouse by this 
all-too-Qonvenient back door. 1 know we live in a oommerciu age, 
but England is not a country of shopkeepers, and there may be some 
of your oountE^unen— not necessarily of the Nietzschean, but of 
customary oreM— who, while admitting to their diores je Jewish 
trader, will not exclude from them the Jewish prophet. 

OflCAB Levy, 

Editor of the authorised English translation 
of Nietzsche's Worlra. 

Hotel Riehemond, Geneva (Switeerland). 

November find, 1919. 


*•* The Editor of thii Review dose not undertake to return any 
fnanueeript8:norinainiy ease eanhedoeo unleee either etampe 
or a stamped envelope he eent to cover the cost of poetage. 

It ie advieable that artielee eent to (he Editor ehoM he type* 
written. 

The eending of a proof it no guaiantee of the aeeeptmee of aw 
artide. 
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YOlTN(i Ell SONS. 


• THK JDRAl^ ljARyE B. 

U'ho iscreamug jpdus&M tiinnoil ui the preaent is rondo? ing 
thti qiTustion as to a-iutiirs coreor lor th*Mr sons uoo of .over greater 
ditru'ulty to puronts. l^erliaps the most siguiiiuttnt luotcjr has boon 
the iiitrtxl notion ol li^iualu labour in all brau(*hoH o£ ouiiniioroo mid 
indiiHtry, and the ponnaiiont employment of wonion in the pioluh- 
hionb and Civil Service. 

The solution, however, would si^ein k) bo found m the fact tlmt 
population ib moresi'^mg luster than primary products, and the teii- 
denc,> oi progress is t<iwardh a higher standard of comfort, better 
local, *aiid uioro of it The o\ercioivded piufeshioiib will undoul>tudl,\ 
become an e\c»ii more bc'rioiis pTohlotn ni>w that the I’emaiiiing 
barrieis against the in elusion of women are l>oing gradually broken 
down. 

If, however, the effect of this now orieiihition is to diroet the 
eiiorgioh fif the male population awa.\ fiinri the orthodox profossiuns 
into the ohannols of diroet ^iroduotion. tlien llio world siands to gain 
tllerebj. 

In the ehoiee of a tnilling km iiiiioh etiipliasis is oftou laid h,\ 
paieiits u]»on acadeiiiie sikmx^ss, too little on the ])i*€iotie*il bias in 
niaiix young iik'U, whieh, while iintitting them lo? high scdiolastie 
iiqilfeNefiioiit, is all ^tho go«Ki iii other spheres. Here is a ;r(>iing 
man, for instani^, who has been given every advantage at 
M*bool. lias spitfil'^tliree years at a miiveiHity, aud yet lias ooin- 
pletely faded to realise the Iiojm s wliieli were eentred upon him. 
Simply heeaiise h»* has little natiiial aptitiiile for learning, does 
it follow' that his life should he made a misery to him on 
that aeeoijiil, that he should heeome fhi» suhjeet of eoiihtnnt 
reproa<*li. and end in a ghastly failiiiv*’ To feive a young man at 
any <^-ige to adopt •! ]irofessioii for whitdi he is tolallv unsuited is to 
invite disaster. 

In the renlin of the praetical such n yourg iiinii will make good. 

In times ]iasi the Inas aiitfuigst tfhe ediicatefl clashes of Great 
llntnin ha-, invariably Imth in the din*ctio» of the learned and ederi- 
eal pnifession*^ to such an extent, indeed, that to depart from family 
ti^ilitiion in this regard was deemed high tienson T)eeptrooted sodM 
lirejiidicoH ranked tin* farmer in a lower eategory * Vanning in this 
^oiintrv is eanied on under such W'n'tchcd climatii* coiulilinns that it 
has never attained the high standard which has been ncenrdecl to it 
in regions where th(*sp conditions are more favinirable Tn the 
Motherland this prejudice is passing away, and uow' parents are 
looking further afield in quest of a eurevr for theii sons 

fii England there ia an ever-increasing laek of opportunity The 
pnifessions are oveiXTowdisl, and except for the person with infliieuc'e 
behind him or of brilliant uehievenient there is little scope. For the 
young man of ndventiimus spirit and detenninntion South .\lrica 
offers the best field, and orange-growing the greatest opportunity 
What has happencxl in ('alifomia will Ik» tepented in South \fri<*ii.“ 
In the former country ali^at every type of business and professional 
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man in lepreBciited in this bulling, as witiii'MH the following testimcni.v* 
from Coit*8 “ C’itnw FmitB,*' ii Ktamiaril work un the subjei*t: — 

** Oalifiunia citrus cultnire, among ail horticultural industries, is 
peculiar in tliat tlie |)eople wlu^ ha^^e built it up ha^ been, in many 
caseR, retired buBlnesB men or profoBBimal men from the New Eng- 
land and (.'entrul States. who have lost their healtli in the 

prueesB of gaining WTnltli nave flight* and developed citrus pro|)(.'r- 
ticM, the management of which, by requiihig a lit; in the open Run- 
shiiie and dry air, has resulted in renewed ‘hcifdth and steiidied 
nervt*<«. Thc^so people brought to the indusiry miu'h-ncedcd capital, 
commercial habite and bufflness ability. CitniB culture apiieala to 
peo]>le of intelligence aii«l refiticinent, and Kiic'b arc luMiig drawn fnun 
many occupatiuii<). N<iw , sin c th • .iiitMinob h* bus conic into micb 
general use, th» wealthy biisinoHH man of the city biiildH a residence 
in hiH orange oi chard in the suburbR, while among the iiiter-iirhiui 
elcidric lines may he found tlie small orchardR of tlio hupeninnuotod 
minister, th^ retired high-mdiool ttMicher, the liiw^n'i*. the docto**, 
as well as those drawn iimn other walks of liic 

Another dalifomian authority — E. J. Wickson, Dean tuid Pro- 
fessor of Agiiioilture in the (kdlegc of \griciiltiire, Ihiivcrsity of C'uli- 
foniiii — writes in his work ** California Fruits — 

*' 11 i« significant that the fruit grow'n in setiii tropical coun- 
tries, especially those whi(*h have a more or lens distinctly niait^Ml 
two sc .ison elimati>, differs in ohameter from Uie siriidly tro]>ic.il 
orange and is fimier, heavier, more sprightly in flavour ond witli 
iriiic'h better keeping and (*arrying ijualities.' The tropical orange 
has hut small coiumendal iiii|iortanc<': the sci*ii-tr(>]>ical orange rules 
ill the markets of the world. That the seiui-i ynpieal (»rtmgc shOi*! 
have this distinctive charaeticr is most fortiiiii fy, ^for it ministers 
directly to the will for industry, whic*h is superior in seiiii-tropic*ii1 
countries. By tlie seven dc*grpcs of frost wdiieh tin orangi* tri‘e will 
endure without injurv, it has gained the si'venty degrees of noith 
latitude tbnuigh which its fruit freedy seeks a market. Rc'caiisc*, 
though th(4 tropical orange would n*ttch irion* distant markets in siiiull 
qiiniiiitieR, it «*oiild iic^er attain the coniTuorcial supremacy which 
thc» fniit now enjoys. 

" As to the diffen-nce in oranges grown under humid and irid con- 
ditions. the moisture being siipplic^d by minfall in one case and h> 
irrigation in the other, there has been shown in the arid region orange 
a superior density, thinness and texture^ of rind, higher sugar and 
higher acid jiercentages, and a inon* spnghtlx or \iiious flavour. 
Tlie popular coneefit ion of tlie superior sweetness of the orange grown 
in litimkl countries is dm not to a great4>r amount of sugar in the 
jui(*e, but to less ammmt of acud. 

** The orange industry of the United States is unique in the high 
sTKMal and financial standing of those* who have engaged in it, aiid 
in the striking features of its development Both in IHorida end in 
California huge scale production was finst imdertaken by northein 
men who had gained wealth and had lost health in the pursuit of it. 
They brought cMpitiil and <«omnif*rc*ial ability to the ventures which 
they exploited. The professional classes of the north also partici- 
pated largely in the work, bringing scholarship, insight and ex- 
perience in organisation. There were a few uso who possessed 
horticultural experience, but the other classes largely predominated. 
The result has been the development of an Induslary characteristically 
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*AzQerican in spirit and new in methods, elk has borrowed ver^ litilo 
from the practices of old-world orange growera. free from tnulition 
and prejudice, it proceeded rapidly upon the results of original in- 
vestiKation and Experiment, est^ishing a systeiu of culture and ot 
cxunmereiul handli]^ of the j^oduct Vhich arc without precedent in 
Uie older orange regions of iBEe ^ 

' Semi-tropical fruits^'e tfaturesQilMftistratioD of the uxistenc'c in 
a place of & clima ^ .w faiC g w ro motes heglth, comfort, and a maxiinuni 
fd ph^ajjcal and mtoHdctuol attainment in mankind. ^Probably all 
Uiat IS urged agiy^t tropical climates as enervating and depressing 
of humi|a standards is ti^e, but not a word of it applies to un arid 
semi-tropical climate, in which the blessing of dry air imd freedom 
Irom the debilitating effect of temperature extremes rejuvenate 
<ld and weary imd bring the young to stature and stalwortncsFi wliieli 
oil newcomers notice in the rising generation of OaliffsniaTis. 01 
the existence of such conditions a well-grown orange of the Cali- 
(urnia type is unimpeachable evidence. It bus brought a hniulrcd 
thbustti^p(*o|de and a hundred millionR of capital to southern (.'all- 
foniiu wucli would not have come otherwise. In the cousevous 
strength with which northent California has recently awakened to 
make systematic effort for settlement and development, Uie oiiuigo 
IS accepted as an exponent of the possession of tliose nutiiial charac- 
1g[s oj\k^ and air and soil constituting the most deniable ctiviroii- 
inexltH of hiiiiian life — ^fche highest desirability in the locati^ of a 
home. ‘ ^ 

** It is but a ooroUazy of the foregoing that the succeWiiI and 
profitaldc prodiictionJof eitnis friiits is par cxcclUnrt tlie motive 
ffpree 111 promoting (^(>11 \ ettoits and in diawing into hoilicnltuiv the 
class oi people w*hj^ (*onstjtuies the most desirable oleiiieiit in the 
upbuilding of IT^eut Rbato — ^fieople w'ho know wbat is noble and 
d(‘siriible in liiiniuii life and desire it for their children ; ]»eople who 
know how to MHure wliat their aspirations and tastes appiove; jicoplc 
who b\ intiellectiinl force and training and by successful piolcssional 
and iiiduslriiil e\p<*rieiice are ]»n‘pnred for atiaininent in the highi'i* 
horticiiliunil arts and in the new commercial effoits which make 
iliosc arts piofitable.” 

fn the Tiaiisvaal even betti^r conditions prevail for the growing of 
citrus than m California, witliout the risk from frost whicii growers in 
the bitter country havi* to iace. To find the ideal district tor a 
devclojuuint proposition on a large scale, with a view to building u]» 
a considerable community, was no easy matter; but this v^as linall' , 
discovered in the Zobediola Estates, now in process of devclopjprVMit. 
Evperts aie agreed cm the possibilities of this undertaking, among 
iithcrs being Ic William Macdonald, one of South .\frir*a's leading 
authorities on agricultural problems; Mr. 11. A. T>avis, foimerlv Chief 
Tlorticiilturist totho Union Oovemment; and Mr A. H T>. (Vichrune, 
an c\peit ngncultiirist, who has an intimate knowledge of farming 
in South Africa, and recently went out to that coiintiy* to n»poi*t on 
large areas for on English company. 

A five-acre block on this estate may Iw purchased for t/5r)2 IQs. 
cash, or £125 per annum spread over a period of five years; but for 
the settlor desirous of making the most of his chance v a minimum of 
ten ai*res is preferable.^ At the end of five years the return from 
each five acres, based on .iho exporienee of actual gniwers, is esli- 
‘mated*at £5M, after yhich the net profit would increase year b,\ 
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j^ear, attaining its maumion about the twelfth year, lu the mtei 

vening period the company u entiiely rcBponaible for dc\elopni(nt 
The title-deeds to the land could, if desired, remain ui the possoHM'im 
of a parent, until buch imie as was B‘it.sfiod aith tli4> piu.vess 
made by his son, betore finally ^riin% it over lo him 

Vn adequate water snpplv m eb^onoe of a miiKsstuI 
])iopusition. On Zebodiel^HneLh >b a r«iml' 11 of ‘in iiiehes n ilu 
estate itself, aud S!’^ mebeft u the \iateibW(i, tKl i«ei rem )to\huli 
tails m the bumiuer months 

The Company s Consulting KngmiH'i le i/V 'iightun 

M Inst C K , M I Meeli It Lruidou Mr Intrliaiii is 11 leiidini' 
inigation authority m South Africa, being Thief Engineer to t o K.md 
\\\iter Board. T insulting Enginetr to Pin bon and Poit Eh/ 
MunieipalitieB find Loiirun^'o Marqut's Wfiter Scheme riestdent ol 
the \ iScwtiou of the South \triean \ssii( lution loi the luU iru'c 
iiicnt of ScMonee; Ex-Pre^ideut ot the South \inriiii Instil ui* oi 
Engiueeis, and recently noiiiiiifited Piesident of the Soiitli \in i 
Soeiet\ of Ci\il Engineeib Aftei exhaustixe inxe'^tigae^ini** \ii • 
Ingheui has assured the ( uinpany that the sdieiiie piipfiid b\ 
Ml \V A Palbser (the Comp'iny's Lii*si<hni Engimei) with soiut 
slight tnodilu anions, will euablt tlit ('o!iipiii\ to oht iiii kii^MckuI 
water for all g oimd be mg sold foi oriiui glowing "liu t(/tal i\ 
penditme on ingation alone will he not less than tPitMMMI ,•* 

On lula one would be ensured of ]i\ing i lieiiltliN ml piofil 
able We iindei ideal cMmditions In this ngird I>i M ulomlil 
• writes 

'* In tiie whol of Siuith Xfiua it would bel'ieid to liiul i lo( ilitv 
better s'tuated f ■* tin ]>iodia tinn ot eitiii*> flints i1 tin -t <pi il fi 
Heie mdetd is natuial hoiin of the oi mi,t I * ilikt tioiii 
the < old w iiids ni de**tin(tiM hosts of tin High Nildoi tin dipies 
sing fevers of the Low ('onntn .this eli\tit<d Hush \il<l is without 
doubt one of the healthiest agndiltiiial regions in tin wcnld 

“Fere, on th* Zehediela Estates the ptospeiti\i sittlu stikin, 
i home w ill find i 1 uni ot i ti rnal siinshiiit feitih soil ( i \ ‘•id w itt is 
and a eliiiiate with whieli none < an c aiipait In tin sp m ol tii\ own 
life I hint sein the iisi of tin town of liiMisnb in Soiitln rri < di 
forma— the most f inioiis orange growing region in Vrrniu i iiid I 
n< 0(1 no propbetu \isioii to toreeist the advt lit of b* ilh 1 1 T si i 
it the gateways to thosi < linis sett Miin ids luul biddiiiu wtlioim 
dike to thf people of South Xfinfi and tin settler fioiu tin IhnpiK 
„„ ersca “ 

r^H,the ground already sold hull has beui disposnl of to p(o)»1< in 
England, inanv of whom inten'l mikiiig th( ii homes m Smith \fri( i 
ind file other half tg reBidorit** in South \tina ot .eiiiost dt suable 
type Young men at an iinpreswonnble agf wliosetth on Zibediela 
Estate wouW be brought into enntaet with a highly re^inul arid in- 
telligent class of men, and would have e\erv mdueenn»rT to leid a 
elean, healthful, interesting as well as prosperous exist eim 

A post(*ard nddress(»d l-o the Mriean Reiiltv Trust Idd Hrnor 
pirated in the Trancixiial in 1fi02- capital €400 0n0f«lh suhsenbed), 
of 8fl New Broad Strr*et E C 2 will Irring frill partieiilnrs legnrdhig 
tbe projeef deserilred herein 




